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PREFACE 


hml T"® of Bnluh History to th .3 

•''= P'“ ■>" “n- 

oo™" “"y ''■th him somo Idea of the 

SH=S5:“~F 

detads to be added, bat these i.i 1 a 

if the mind is already prepared with a eround” ^ 1"'° 

on which to fit them. Foundwork or general plan 

.ddi°o"^'Lt,"dgTtfy'meXo^^^ "°“dd"°"= "’ 

Every teacher m h^s.ory^s o„t roT^fami, 1.“''^““" 

method of ''learning”— so called-bv «h i T* 
some pages of a book so thoroughU ts to bf ht 
question on the pages set, and yet have no^ '"r e T”' 

whole Take him "outside thelesson la g ’’ “ " “ 

and lost— with perhaps a suppressed sens^ "T “ 
to ask questions "outside f“>'"Sthat 

Such a peqileaed learner often desenes mo Bame. 

gets He dutifully burdens his m™ a sympalhy than he 
dates and facts which he finds on the nleT"' 
mg which ate the most importanL nnr g P'““dtad, not know 

connect events with their past caus,io,,kr"® ’““S'd •“ 

Now and again his memory, hem? uns^'" ‘“''’'''"P"''"*® 
sense of rnirnr is pla^s him false, IThe 1 “”’' 
grotesque onslaughts upon chronology 00^0 g , those 

are all acquainted ^ ° probability with which 

It IS to meet such difficulties that o»r u ^ 

- IS to provide .he wilh a groundwot “ d 
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Part I 

from the coming of the romans 

TO THE UNION OF THE CROWNS 


GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 



PART I 


I. The Romans in Britain 

55 B C ~A.D 410 

Th= melons of Julius Csesar are generally taken as a smt- 
able point from which to begin the history of our land, because 
Owar-s own writings give us the earliest records that are of much 
value in an historical sense. It ,s true that there were earlier 
nsitors Posidonius of Rhodes came to Bntain some sixty yearn 

P ,1 merchant, named 

Pytheaj bnngmg a fleet northwards in search of tm and amber 

months there But both he and Posidonius were mere travellers, 
and, though they gathered a little about the customs of the m 
habitants, they say nothing of their history 
S Etvut /'fferences, however, that mark off the first 

SIX hundred years of our history from what comes after lies m 
this very fact that we have very few wnttpn TPe.«weie. ’ j 
the records which tell of the Roman occuoation dn n f 
about the sort of people who dwelt m our ishnH niuch 

days. Fortunately there js another source of inf ese early 

«ho study races and language Those 

people, and from what these pnmitive ionl 1 
-their ornaments, weapons, Ld tusZfd it, 
quanans can judge of their ways of hvinB ard anti 

The people with whom Cssat came m 
town contact were Celts. 
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The> were of kindred race to the Gauls with whom he had 
Celts Gseis, b^Wlcd on the other side of the Channef^in^ieed, 
and Bntons to hinder them giving help to th^r Con 

tmental brethren that Caaar made his eiqieditions In Britain, 
however, there were two branches of Celts — the (^aels, from 
whom are descended the Insh and the Highlanders, and the 
Bntons, who then dwelt all over England and the Lonlaflds of 
Scotland, and whose descendants now inhabit Wales 

Caesar’s first expedition (55 bc.) did little more than show 
him that the task he had undertaken was more difficult than he 
c«»»r In ittiagmed He was in the country fir a vSVy short 
Britain time. In the next year he came with a larger force, 
landed in Ivenl, and moved northwards Cassitiel 
launus, chief of the CatuvelUunt, strove to unite the British tribes 
in a resistance, but they were not trustworthy One tnbe, the 
Tnnobantes, thought it prudent to jom the side of the invcders. 
Cesar’s legions stormed the British camp near St Albans, and 
Cassivellaunus oflered to submit Oesar, whose only object was 
to impress on the Bntons the idea that the aim of Rome was 
strong and could reach far, accepted the submission, and with 
drew his troops 

For close on a hundred years Britain was IcA to itself In 
A D 43 the Emperor Claudius sent another expedition By this 
cooqu*.! *be policy of the Empire had changed. Csesar's 

of Briioio expedition had been pumtne, that is to sa>, its object 
had been to deter the Bntons from disturbing the borders of the 
Empire. ^Ve are accustomed to see similar expeditions on the 
Indian frontier But just as has often happened m India, a 
punitive expedition is the forenmner of conquest The design 
of Claudius was to add to his own glory by adding Britain to 
the Empire. 

This task was earned on by one Roman officer after another 
Aulus Phuiius drove Caractacus, son of C>mbeline, into exile, 
reducing the south east, and the Emperor Cbudius himself 
made a siaie visit to the island m order to receiie in person 
the submission of the Bntish chiefs. Ostonus Scapula earned 
the Roman arms westwards, defeated and captured the exiled 
Caractacus, who had made htnuelf leader of the Silures in South 
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Wales The Bntons slUl straggled on in North Wales until 
Suetoni^Pauhnus drove them bacLwards into Mona 
(An^^ea), and in a great battle completely overthrew Pwiinu*. 
them As the Druids had done their best to inflame the Britons 
against thf invaders, they were all slaughtered, and their altars 
and sacred groves destroyed. The full fruits of this victory could 
not, However, be gathered, as during the absence of the legions 
a formidable revolt had broken out m the east. 

Boadicea, the deposed queen of the Iceni, had been 
flogged, this ro^ed the indignation of her former subjects, who 
^ving ffad their lantL taken from them, and being made to pay 
heavy tares, were only too glad of the chance of nsmg against 

f“‘. Colchester, London, 
and St Albans were sacked and burned, all the Roman officials 
were massacred the ninth legion was cut to pieces SuefonTu 
Paulmus hurried back, on!) just in time. Once again the Roman 

the rebels were defeated, and Boadicea, seeing that all was lost 

rBrnrrrthe vt^vet-oTr 

that Agncola had^not som ’rtTra'Utg?;,”: 

had again to penetrate to Anelesea. hi« j Epoch of 

men swimming the straits to rS tte tel ^Ha 

Ihfewffi^cST “ -r/„d fve -vAV 

threw the Caledonians at the battle of «* r' 

the River Tay But he wasTo'e ' ' ,»■» ”. near 

Romau histonan Tacitus, his sTmrtt " f 

mg that "Couquest can „eve,“ " "iu'^ f,'"™ '‘"nw 

quished with injury and oppression • To those 1“'’" 

was ruthless, but he strove by kind fr,w he 

of those who yielded He made the tas“?' 

arranged that the forced service will, .hi f oppressive, he 

burdensome as possible, and in a abort h™^ “ ‘‘"'o 

a rilling stream of levies, he encounv«r"i'J «watded with 

courts of justice, and to build better hLs ""'l, •“ 'Ct up 

.0 spread the use of die Roman Ct be’ ct^^d“:i:;;dr'^ 
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raids by building a wall from the Clyde to the Forth, and by 
leaving strong garrisons on the Welsh border, m shrfrt, hr did 
all that was possible to bring to the Bntons that peace wMcn was 
usual in a well ordered Roman province 

The process of “Romaniaing” Bntam, which Agngola began, 
was earned on by his successors The condition of the people 
improved Peace brought prospent) The Roman roads^which 
were stretched over the face of the country served to convey 
more than Roman legions The chief ones deserve notice The 
Watling Street ran from Dover to London, and thence to Wroxeter, 
the Ermine Street ran from London to LincoIiF, and ffience to 
York, with branches going to Carlisle and Newcastle, the Fosse- 
way went from Lincoln through Leicester, Cirencester, and Batlfcto 
Ilchester, Axmmster, and Exeter, another road went from London 
to Silchester, whence branches went on through Winchester and 
Corn Salisbury A busy trade sprang up To get pleay of 
QrowiDB com, and get it cheap, was always an important object 
in Roman policy, u was needed for the troops m the island, for 
the Roman camps on the German fiontier, and for the free gifts 
of corn made to the lazy populace at Rome Bntam was well 
suited to growing corn Its fertility was a source of wonder to 
writers of the ume, one speaks of it as “a land wealthy from its 
heavy crops, its rich pastures, and its veins of metals", another 
assures us that on one occasion 800 vessels were sent thither to 


convey the corn All agreed that it deserved the title of the 
“Granary of the North’ 

Along with this active corn trade came progress in the mining 
of tin, lead, and copper, in the making of weapons and iron 
implements, and in industrial arts such as weaving, djcing, and 
pottery Towns sprang up with well built houses Numbers of 
Romans and foreigners settled in Bntam The history of the 
island flowed on in a fairly peaceful course Now and agiin there 
came a raid from the north or west, now and again an emperor 


viiiii of ut« appeared to visit his distant province. Hadnan 
BmpererK. came in A D 1Z9 and built the wall from Solway 
to Tyne that bears his name. Near a hundred jears later 


(A.r» aoS) Sercrus strove to complete the conquest of Caledonia, 
but died at York Again a hundred jears pass, and we find the 
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most interesting connection betnecn Britnin and tlie Roman 

“““ Aot Constantine, 

hiraaiMhe son of a Bntish mother, started on that memorable 
eapediSon ithich was to end in his becoming the fiist Chnstian 
emi^or Again another hundred jeam, and Rome, struggling 
mth mraders nearer home, had to withdraw her legions from 

Bntotlri'S, '' “"i" «>= 

Bntons that they allegiance 

Henceforth the Bntons were to stand or fall alone. Yet 
the power to stand alone was no longer in them They led 
^en cmlired i.to an orderly community, hut they „ 
had not been welded into a nation They had 
cofied Roman hahits, worn Roman dress, snoken 

had absorbed none of the q4rtfha“; 

SeS ttafu” rnlThe":',;''^ 

!h= r^j ^g^r:v?o:^ 

m^^anrs; “ 

fau a prey to the fierce invrdem who 

who were pressing westwards. 


II. The Saxon Invaders 

butTnsro7i:“Tis“T„‘T “ ’’■'‘-“"y. 

the future In France and wlreLm / i!'''’- no fruit i" 

Roman occupation lasted on and hare madi’dLn' 
history The very language of these mn f "Jail's on their 
the tongue of their conquerois But m n ^‘““nded from 
did penshed after they left Our lanw Romans 

are Saxon It ,s therefore with the "’tt'tutmns 

continuous history of our country becT I •''« *= 

have been many changes hut no ^e„, "f = 
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The Britons did not remain long unmolested Raids of Plots 
from the north and Scots from Ireland grew more and more 
Saxon frequent, and a new terror was added by the'^I^ear 
Pirates. 2 nce of Jutc and Saxon sea rovers from the shures of 
Germany and Fnsia An appeal for help was made to Aetius the 
Roman commander m Gaul it bears the pathetic titlfe of “ The 
Groans of the Britons they prayed Aetius to deliver dhem, 
“for said they, “the barbarians drive us to the sea,. and the sea 
drives us back to the barbarians” No help, of course, came from 
Aetius, who had his hands full with the Huns, and the British 
ruler, Vortigern, m despair hired a band of Jutas to wac against 
the Piets 

This was a copy of Roman policy, but it was an unsuccessful 
copy Rome, until later days, could keep her mercenaries in 
Landing In Order, Vortigem could not The Jutes turned against 
Thnoet 44» him, and under their leaders, who, as legend says^^bore 
the names of Hengist and Horsa, seized on the island of Thanet, 
from which the Britons could not expel them The Saxon con 
quest had begun More than a hundred and fifty years were to 
pass before it was complete 

Starting from Thanet the Jutish conquest spread along the 
coast of Kent Fresh hordes came over to aid their comrades, 
Vortigern and the Britons were driven back, the fortified 
towns along the shore were starved into surrender 
Twenty jears saw Kent completely conquered 

A few years later a band of Saxons overran Sussex, giving the 
land their name, while another force, starting from Southampton, 
Su.*«x fought their way inland and occupied what is now 
Hampshire, but was called after them Wessex A 
E«»t Anglia, fourth band appeared off the mouth of the Thames 
and seized Essex Another tnbe — the Angles — descended on 
what has been called from them East Anglia * and spread farther 
north over the coast of Lincolnshire to the Humber mouth 
The process of conquest was slow, it was not done by large 
forces working m combination The country was reft from the 
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Britons pieccntiKtl. Each set of meaders came, cot cted land, and 
had to prgss farther into the countrj', or along the coast, 
to gJt it The fortune of war tttavcrcd. At Mount 
Badon/ in 510, the West Saaons met with a crushing 
defeat which checked their advance for )cars, hut on the whole 
the Britons lost ground steadily. The fighting was fierce; neither 
side spared the other; step by step, as the Saxons advanced, 
the Bntons who were left alne withdrew. Few stayed to be 
slaves to the victors. Indeed between Britons and Saxons there 
could be no peace; year after year saw the Bntons squeezed, 
first int» the cqptre of the country, and then by degrees steadily 
WKtwards: the Britons were falling back towards the moun- 
tomous country where they had fought their last fight against the 


Two battles are usually taken as marking the end of the 
Saxon conquest These are the battle of Deorham ,n 577 and 

rie' °n "■>< '“ “y that 

dued termed the Bntons, sub. 

dued Nearly another seven centunes had to pass before this 
was accomplished, but after these two battles there was no 
longer any qu«t,on of which power was dominant in Eng and 
^ere was no hope of the Bntons recovenng their lost ground 
Consequently these two battles deserve especial notice. 

The victory of Deorham was won bv the Wpct «;avfvrv« ^ 
their King Ceawhn The site of "he banir^ r 

Glou-ester, and as a fruit of it, that city with Bath and ' ^ 

Cirencester fell into Saxon hands Yet the imnnrivnc. S""' 

Of the batde lies not in the extent of';.' LnTu “ sr^- 
m the richness of the plunder, but m ite t 

Saxons command of the Severn mouth and ^ gave the 
of Wales off from the WeltlT oT the’ 

Precisely the same work was done m the 

of Chester- this was won by an Anehan W r? battle 

frith Of Northumbna, whof tJter "t ,„g “ ' 

invasion of Piets at Dawsione near u ? “ 

his way westwards The Welsh Xemd a A 

hrm. Two.housa„dmonkseamefrrt"l“o^--- 
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iscoed to pray for victory while the “Comrades”* fought 
Lthclfnth was victorious, and remorselessly slew tl^ moots, 
lust as Suetonius Paulinus had massacred the Druids “ \\ itther 
they bear arms or no,” said he. “they fight against ul when 
Uiey pray to their God.” As by Deorliam the Saxons won the 
Severn line, so Chester gave them the Dee. The Welsh were 
again divided The men of Wales were split off from^ their 
kinsmen in Lancashire and Cumberland 

Little surprise need be felt thit the Unions preferred to Hee 
for refuge to the hills of the west mihet than, by sobniitting, to lire 
on m their old homes In their e>es the Seson iras a b,rbatian, 
speaking an outlandish tongue and worshipping heathen gods 
sabieetionto barbarians though they were, the Saxons are 
of great interest to us, for their language has becoiffe 
ours, and amongst them were germs of some political instituuons 
and ideas that are our own peculiar pnde tenJay 

Tacitus, who tells us of their ways when they were still iPving 
m their homes in Germany, more than three hundred years before 
the first of them see foot in England, makes much of their free- 
dom Doubtless he did so because he wished to sharpen a 
contrast between what he regarded as ‘degenerate Rome” and 
the noble sarage ’ But he did not invent the account he 
gives Hence he is a good enough authority for things existing 
among them, though it is true that by the time the Saxons were 
established m England, many of these institutions had decayed, 
and as kings throve liberties disappeared. 

then, the Saxons had thought a good deal of freedom 
They kept some sUves, but did not depend on them to do the 
bulk of their work, as the Athenians and later Romans did. 

11^^ Britons from their lands, and, in the mam, 

tilled them for themselves, though doubtless as the invasion went 
further west more Britons survived, and the race blood was more 
mixed.* 


•The name »h cb W,Uh had t,Un h, O^tu, 
as* name also snrv va a Cumbtrlsiii 

«o a^oniDioii^anonhi- tetilcn 


vts was X’j'Kirr or Comrades. 

ra by tber place-names The 
iluagham MatDsgfaain. BIllio{S 
these each traced detcent bach 


IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS g 

The} had aUo deep-rooted in their nature the loi e of gOTemm- 
themselves Jiy an assembly In these assemblies—" folk moots ° 
meetirts of the people— all grate matters were dis 
missed, leaders were elected, questions of peace and SS". 
war were decided Yet we are told “no man dictated, he 
might persuade but he could not command” If the tnbes- 
men agreed, they shook their spears, or clashed them on their 
^hields ,f not, they were not slow to express disapproval by 

t^ole hv^h T ‘a “ B“'='"">ent for the 

people by the people And this is not unlike the aim of our 
present constitutifin. 

Folk moots decayed as kingdom, grew By degrees as Eng- 
land heeame united and the petty Saxon Kin|dor^’s ^ 
were changed tnto Shires, the folk moots became “shire 
moots”, courts in which suits were heard and . , 

before the Ealdorman (the Shite officer) the Shenffi'r 
the KSg-s officer), the Bishop (the Chumh 'pif v ‘a e" 
tentative men of the Shire And Sof ihe .h "P" 

divisions, the Hundred and the Toanshm rm. I o"'"!"”?"" 
still survives as the pansh). each with ns h ^ 'a 
township moot Here again we must am h""dted moot or 
national character, the love of luanaau" 
is true that the Saxons did not use f “ 1°“' Td i" 
but the plan whereby justice waTdnai ^ lo declare a verdict, 
the representative men of the division t^efore 

nature It was a refusal to ai^w ullTT':'"® 
alone, or to any set of officials, smee 'be king 

property of the people And then, futthei" wh' "nnimon 

set of assemblies, 'one below the offier'tr..!,''!" 
policy of the Government in our ‘b« 'ho 

something of the same kind, to set no r'a'^ "as been to revive 
’ " "P C"“"'> Councils, Distnct 

to mill off 111 whabitiots. A th rd Sauni ,-h . . 

derived from «h« iyr* or more *“'7 tyrth 

eb. Hmu of eaample* occur luch as Burr Sl »iih a mound and a 

r' "'" .-r -f'-is.'i-t'r'-.”"* -".■a-s 


ss. riss;:. E."i,:f 

^ ^ Dwbr Wb Iby Selby ^ 
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Councils, Pansh Councils, to enlarge local government, to en 
courage people to manage their local affairs themselves 

Folk moots were indeed a sort of primitive governihg as 
sembly, though they were doubtless disorderly gatherings where 
every freeman thought he had a right to air his own 
* ‘ noisy opinion But these general meetings are only 

possible for small tribes, lings wiH employ a council of picked 
men, more manageable and orderly So grew up the Assembly 
of the Wise Men or the Witan, the body from which our Parlia 
ment has by slow degrees developed In it sat the “ealdotmen”, 
the rulers of the shires, and the “thegns’, or chiefs of^he king’s 
bodyguard, who were the nobles and great men of the time, and 
when the Church was established m England, the archbishops 
and bishops took their places there also This body mord^re 
sembled the House of Lords than Parliament as a whole, for 
there were no commons to represent the people Still, it had 
most of the powers which Parliament wields now It mad? laws, 
it was consulted about afiairs of state, on questions of peace and 
wax, of treaties, of religion, it could elect a king, it could depose 
a king Against a strong king u could do little But when a 
king was feeble, or when the succession was in doubt, it could 
interfere 

And so, when in later days we find Parliament refusing to 
allow Charles I to make laws and govern at his will, or inter 
fenng in questions of religion as it did in Henry VIII s days, 
or offering the crown of England, as it did to William III, or 
deposing a king, as it did Richard 21, we may remember that 
It was only using powers which had belonged to its ancestor, 
the Saxon Witan For most of these acts there are parallels in 
Saxon times Edwin of Northumbria s Uitan was consulted as 
to whether Christianity should be adopted, it was the Mitan 
that placed on the throne Canute and Harold, it was the Witan 
that declared Edwy and the incapable Elhelred the Unready 
deposed from the throne 

Tacitus tells us that the Germans had no kings, but even 
if some bands of Saxons were without kings when they 
settled in England, it is certain that kings sery soon 
became general The title King (Cynmg), which is probably 
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connected w th ‘'km", shows us that the man stood as the head 
of his rac» or kindred His chief duty was at first to lead the 
peopll m war, and accordingly no child could make an efficient 
king 'Hence the office was not stnctly hercditar). When a 
king died, if his eldest son was of sufficient age and a suitable 
man he would be made king to succeed his father, but if not, 
some capable man who was "lin” to the late ruler would be 
■ chosen A brother was often made king instead of a son For 
esample, Alfred himself was not the direct heir His elder 
brother Ethelred left sons, but Alfred was put on the throne 
in preferSnee • 

Kings, once made, rapidlyacquired great power One cause 

Uy in the union of the smaller kingdoms, till at last all Ene 
land came under the Siva) of one house, the Kings 
of Wessex Another source of strength, howeier ■"' 
came^rorn the "Gesiths" w,e„ ,here was need the whole 

h,s hXshared h” I, ‘ltd oTfl rt h 

*»,«. ^ 'ood of his civintr To 

the “fyrd” war was an occasional necessitv tr> .i,xw .. .u,, 

was the business of life As the rhiAff’ BWith it 

"gesiths” also grew more powerful The 

new name-"thV^ a Lt" 7'^? " 

birth, but of service, and speedX becamr^nlA^ml’t!?: 

the athchngs (descendants of the roval hi 

of noble bfrth) They held pw7 ,L Wn ’ ""1 

king's councillors, they held grants of kine s 

the kmg, by growing m power,Taa^ald rh , ’ “ 

rn therr .urn helped to exalt .he po 3 „,„„ 

Summing up these matters in mnr^ »» u 1”^ 

Saxons were a people with strong ,deas of 1 ,?",'“ L'™* 
of absolute government, they had kmes but tt ^ ^ dislike 

was limited partly by custom, partly bv an a ^ 
a grea. share rn rhe^ governme'^t.^^^^f ■aa'- 
not stneUy hereditary, ,„s.,ca was "popZ’ra'nl '.hrs'ph™. 
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of local government was large. How much modem England 
has developed along Saxon lines may be judged by»reading m 
the preceding sentence the words “the English are” instlad of 
“the Saxons were” The description applies to our time as to 
theirs. 

It IS convenient to give this account of the chief Saxon 
institutions here at the outset, since an understanding cf them 
will be valuable in what comes later But it should not be 
thought that all of them as described here were in use among 
the Saxons on their arrival The kings amassed their powers 
gradually, shires could not exist till the smaller kmgdbms were 
joined into larger ones, the Witan developed os the king reeded 
Its counsels, when his kingdom became large and the distance 
too great for all the wamors to assemble Political institutions 
are generally of slow growth and slow decay, and we must picture 
some growing and others decajmg dunng the course of^vents 
which we have next to follow 


in. The Coming of Christianity 

Although little is known of the way m which the Rritons 
had been converted to Christanity under the Roman rule, >cl 
ChritiUnitr doubt that many of them had become 

Christians We hear of Alban, the first man to die 
for the Christian faith in England, who gave his 
rume to St Allians, and of three Bntish bishops who visited 
a Council at Arles in 314 Indeed, when the Roman Emperor 
Constantine accepted Chnstunity, it was natural dial it should 
be adopted in Bntain. Not the least terrible thing about the 
Saxons in Bntish eyes was that they were heathens. Bntam, as 
a Chnsiian Roman province, had felt itself a part of 1 urope; 
when It was overwhelmed hordes of savage pagans it sank 
back into outer darkness. Its hutory, its religion, its lilc seemed 
all alike to have been swallowed up m the wave of invasion 
Noihing shows more clearly the honor and loathing wnich the 
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Bntons felt for the Saxons than the fact that for so manj jears 
thej yiadtf no attempt to conxeit them It was not that there 
were no Bntish raissionanes, to their abiding honour, there was 
no lack of them. Dai id preached in South Italcs, St Patrick 
comerted Ireland, St Ninun spread the Gospel m Galloway; 
St Columba built the great monastery in Iona, whence for 
centurks flowed a stream of missionary enterprise. Yet none of 
' them attacked the heathen Saxon Sl Columban and St Gall 
eien passed them by on the other side in order to labour on 
the Continent. 

Y-hatVhey Ifft undone, Rome did Everyone knows how 
the first impulse was supplied, how the little fair haired boys 
fro® Delta attracted the notice of the abbot Gregory m the 
slate market at Rome, how he declared they were “not Angles, 
but Angels , fit to be rescued from “the rtmth"! to com 7 , 
and wwed, when he heard the name of their king, ,Ella, tha 
Alleluia shall be sung in the realm of Allla' Years passed 

hp?y= ^n„gu^-7i,hTrfy‘" 

They landed in the year 597 a, Ebbsfleel, the very 
landing place to which, a hundred and fiO, ^ 1, r 
first band of Jutes had come A feh '' 

to begin, this time, however. 1, w„ ^ d k’"? 

legions for a Roman Emperor, but by Rnma ^ Roman 

the Roman Church ”'“">"hnes for 

Augustine and his followers were monW.: i, i 

the order founded m the fifth century by SL Ben J / r "5^^ 
Benedict, while wishing that h. I^^nks fhouM ^ 
of holy lives, did not mean them to be idle Za/, ^ 

“to work IS to pray”, was hui max^nTfor 
Consequently, though Augustine was come to 
warriors that there was more serious hiKmoc-o <■ Saxon 
mg and feasting and drinking, they did not 
which they would have done had%,e SaxoV"^^ the contempt 
«ie feaxons found them what 

•[QLalDi Dttru. 
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they would ha^e considered idlers, persons who gave up their 
whole Incs to meditation and prayer And so, though Fthefbert 
recened them with caution— “Your words”, he said, “arc fair, 
but they arc new, and I cannot yet forsake what I have so long 
followed — yet he gave them leave to preach and gam as many 
Convertion could to thcir Tcligion The earnest and 

efKent simple teaching of the monks soon won cenverts, 
and amongst them Elhelbert himself The king bestowed on 
Augustine a ruined church at Canterbury Augustine named it 
“Christ Church’ , it thus became, as it has remained, the first 
church in England — first both in time and in Imporufiice. On 
that site stands now the Cathedral of Canterbury, its Archbishop 

15 the head of the Church of England « 

Just as a marriage brought Kent to Chnstiamty, so another 

marriage earned the faith northward Ethelberts daughter, 
Ethelburga, married Edwin the powerful King of Northumbria 
As the princess was a Christian, it was agreed that she should 
be free to keep her faith And with her went a new missionary, 
Pauhnus 

We are told of Edwm that he “commanded all the nations 
of the English as well as of the Britons save only Kent ’ He 
Cenvtnian of worth Winning as a convert, and Paulinus set to 
Nerthumbria his Wife bcsought him, cvcn the 

far-distant Pope wrote him letters and sent presents Edwm was 
moved by their pleading and by what he thought to be the 
special favours of Heaven which came to him at this lime he 
escaped from a treacherous attempt to murder him, he won a 
great victory over the West Saxons, his wife bore him a daughter 
He consulted his Witan as to whether they should accept the new 
faith One of his counatlors spoke to the king a parable in 
which he likened the hfe of man to the swift flight of a sparrow, 
flying m at one door and straightway out at another, whilst he 
IS within he >s safe from the wintry storm, but after a short space 
he immediately vanishes out of your sight into the dark winter 
from which he had come So this life of man appears for a short 
space, but of what went before or of what is to follow, we are 
ignorant If therefore this new doctrine contains something more 
certain, it seems justly to deserve to be followed Paulmus 
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was called m to address the Counal, and at once persuaded 
them JO bfcome Chnstians Corfi, the heathen high priest, was 
the first to destroy the old idols Edwin's subjects followed 
their king’s esample, and were baptized in thousands 

Edwin no doubt was sincere enough, but headlong zeal like 
that of Coifi and sudden wholesale conversions such as those of 
_the NoTthumbnans did not amount to much Those who abandon 
one faith for another so readily are not likelj to be very firm in 
ho ding to any fauh If a time of persecution comes they will 
M away again This is exactly what happened in Northuinbna. 

ft H Jhu T T '"f'' *'■"8 'bin 

at Healhfield Paulinus and Ethelburga fled. Penda was a 
hmlhen, and his heathen wamois overran Northumbria. Many 

ChrLtnI;r’' Ch->-' '’“‘■'f 6uve up their 

theftfon: Tot Tad rceTt^; 

them he had learn, of ColuTbl and h» t 

mgly he applied to Iona TS firs. m„Tv 

saying that the heathen were too stubborn r'"’!''"”"""'"* 

"Mas It their stubbornness or your hatTf? ° 

his brother monks named Aldan .- DiT r 

the milk fiis. and then .here,.?- 

to mke the othVs place He swediiet Tl “‘ 0 °"“ 

make the same mistake By hTstLf N t I ' 

comer, ed It is true tha. stltt pta ™ 

faith was always in danger He stnieV H 

as he had slain Edwin No. unnrtd T ,7“ “ 

by the River Winwed, near Leeds, was Chnr 

umbria secure The old MerciaT kina had 

savage persecutor of the Chnstians ® 

scorned ', says Bede, “those whom he saw „ . a 

Of the faith they had reccned" Vrt 

the cause of the old gods tqs not lost uJ." 

perished with him After that even the Mercian 

® Mercians were concerted. 
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and soon the whole island was Chnsttan Sussex was the last 
to receive the faith * 

A new trouble speedily arose Some of the Saxons had been 
converted by Roman missionaries, others bj Celtic \Vessex was 
converted by Binnus from North Italj, East Anglia by a Bur 
gundian, Northumbria and Mercia by Irishmen, Essex and 
Sussex b) Cedd and Wilfred Each, of course, followfd what 
their teachers taught them Unfortunatel), the teachers them* 
selves were not agreed The island, though one in faith, seemed 
hkely to be divided in practice 

Tlie difficulty indeed was not a new one *" Even*Augustine 
himself had met the British bishops and tried to persuade them 
to adopt Roman practices and they had refused. In his /ime 
It was not so senous a matter since it was the Bntons who 
held to their oivn practice and the Saxons to the Roman 
teaching But when the Saxons became a house divided «against 
themselves there was grave danger Accordingly in 664 a 
Synod was held at Whitby to settle the points of difference 
The champion of the Celtic or British practice was Colman, 
who had come from Iona, and had succeeded Aidan in his 
syofld or in Northumbria. The chief upholder of the 

Whitby Roman view was Wilfred Abbot of Ripon Wilfred 
had been trained in Lmdisfarne Aidan s otvn monastery, and 
might have been expected to ulce Aidan s views But he had 
been on a pilgnmage to Rome, and had come back full of 
zeal for the Roman Church and Roman ways The two argued 
it out before Ring Oswy of Northumbria, who presided at the 
Synod. The points of difierence were not great The Bntons 
did not keep Easter on the same day as the Romans they 
adopted a diflerent tonsure, and had one or two other customs 
peculiar to themselves Colman maintained that they should 
keep to the practices they bad learnt from their fathers Wilfred 
uiged that the Bntons stood alone in their habits, and that all 
the rest of Christendom followed Rome At length Oswy asked 
Colman if the Reys of Heaven had been given to Columba as 
they had been given to Peter Colman replied, ‘ No “Then 

said the king — one may presume with a smile on his face “if 

Peter is the doorkeepier I will never contradict him, lest when 
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I come to the gates there should be none to open them,” and 
he deaded-for Wilfred and the Roman practice. 

We may be tempted to regard a quarrel mainly about such 
things as dates and of methods of shaimg the head as beuiu 
nearly as tnvial as the reason which Os«> gave for deciding ,n 
favour of the Romans, but we should be wrong A m^uch 
deeperoquestion was really involved Had England followed 
•the British ptaetice, she would have cut herself oil from Rome 
and the test of the civilized world She would have lost all 

WdLrna^.v," “'°"C could teach 

Wilfred p 9 t the matter in <i nutshell “Tn Arvk» to 

said he, ...s to fight against thfw” Id” Bv®d ’H“'"^ 
the jloman view, England became once more a natt"ff 

^sSn Verr 

archi:?hopro?'anSuX°g 

sent to Rome to be consented HeS ,n Rome 

mXlhTodom of°?a?ur 

Pope’s choice as thoroughly m “gg ! °”- 

archbishop justify it in 1206 ’ He set himseTr°, 

uito one, and to organize it und^ Lgoi 1 ^hcsch 

responsible for h.s own d,oc« „ ? 'T 

monastery had been the centre on whrch ah . a 

was all powerful, the bishop merely his^s h 

"Oth lay in otdaming clemr hLc h i?”"*™'’ 

down the land with nulled sphere*’'2°‘’",r"'*°’'‘'‘' “P 

quarreUing, monasteries, owning , ““’’“"'J'’ “>5 often 

divided ihe Church ratiier than' u^.^ 

the Bnlish system were may be seen ,n T “f 

darh days before the English conquest, the'ru''’ 1"'’“'’ “ 

into the hands of the chiefs, liwt^^n^ Church fell entirely 

an example of disunion to a people w-hn Merely gave 

of their own tribe .ban Iheir more 

up the Roman system with its grades 

parish, the bishop m the diocese rulintr r, * 

archbishop m his province rulmg ovt^thTn 

10271 ) 6 over the bishops, and the 
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Pope as the head of all — united the land mto one* IVhen 
all met together m a national synod they no longer^ thought of 
themselves as men of Northumbria, Kent, or Wessex, but as 
members of a United Church 

If we look for the results of the coniersion upon our country, 
the first is here A united Church gave the example for a united 
^ people, union under one archbishop accijslomed 
Church an men to think of union under one king, if they wercc 
a^un^ted" alike in religion, the> might well be alike in law and 

Nation. government And we shall see that this soon came 

“ to pass, the old petty kingdoms died out «r werevabsorbed, 
until one kingdom — that of Wessex — became the kingdom of 
England. 

The Church offered an example of union, U also offered an 
example of peace Among the Saxons men had been chiefl) 
Teaehin and valouf Theirs was the^le of 

eIibip"? " might, little was thought of nght Their system of 
* justice was based on the ideas of private vengeance 

or of fines paid m compensation for wrongs done ^Vhen a 
murder, a theft, or some deed of violence had been committed, 
the accused person had to be produced by his kindred. If ho 
did not appear, he was declared outlawed, and the injured mnn 
or his relations could exact what vengeance they pleased, if they 
found him If he pleaded that he was innocent, he was required 
to support his oath by men who would swear to his being an 
honest man, and one to be believed These were called 
Ordeal. could not get sufficient compurgators 

he had to go through the ordeal an appeal to the 
judgment of Heaven He put Ins arm into boiling water, or had 
to walk over red hot ploughshares or carry a red hot bir three 
paces. If the scars were not healed m three days he was judged 
guilty In that event he was dealt with as if he had pleaded 
guilty, that is to say, he was fined according to liis enme Tart 
went to the king, as a compensation for a breach of the kings 
peace, part went to the injured man or, m the case of a murder, 
to his kindred The amount of this fine partly depended on 
the gnrnij of the injury done, but partly also on the rank of the 
ITS* Mik f>0t catBrlcifd It Tb«»d«»«- H» !>««•«' l«t»n It 
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man injured. To kill a Ihegn to mori, heinous than to kill a 
ccorl, and ahererore a higher nergiU had to be paid. 

Thus the Saaon conception of justice to bad It encour 
aged pnvate vengeance, nhich only leads to more violence and 
makes one crime produce many others, it has little idea of a 
trial, since by the ordeal it threw on Providence or chance the 
tMk oS deciding guilt, a task which men can perform for 
•themselves, by compurgation it favoured the strong and noble 
against the poor and simple, since a great man s oath outweighed 
the oaths of many small men, and, finally, it had practically no 
Idea of trertme against the state ^ 

The Church, however, held a loftier view about misdeeds 
thag merely regarding them as wrongs to a person Thev were 

?hL^" of doer 

Theodore and his parish clergy taught that such acts must not 
only bs compensated by fines, but atoned for by repentance and 
penance, and the penances, consistini. of i “ 

and assiduous prayer, acted as very ,J punishments Tmle 
|Knan« was discharged the gudty man was outside the nl of 
the Church and its protection Thne ncv» i j j ® 

hal system, by adding furtli ” puntL 

discourage habits of gluttony, dninkennf*« n’isdeeds and 

Saxons had hitherto thought excusable ’ 

.t strengthened the .dea^LT ir/" but 

against the whole body of the comm offenders 

IS reached get a much "TaX^ of "’r" 
certain offences are treated as enmes and H i which 

as offences against itself ’ ^ ‘be state 

The Church, then rebuked vice and n j 

rebuke and punishment by themselvM ^ * Woers But 

the Church contented itself Had 

good, m, infiuence would he™ >>e 

to show the way, to teach not only bv i,% ' ,^1 "'“ssaty 
This the monks and parish pnests dfd'^T ’’ ’i!!“‘ ““"P'o 

veaceful and simple lives btonght nfen 
duty at home was better than scelmu ad 
It was better to forgive an enemy tha ® rve 
man should stme to be loved mther than fe^d' “ 
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To the Church, too, we owe tlie beginnings of our learning 
The Abbey of Whitby found shelter for a cowhertl who had 

. become a monk This man was Caedmon, the 

and i^amitiB first English poet His great religious poem 

ae moB, seemed to those of his time to be sent direct 

from heaven “Others after him strove to compose religious 
poems, but none could vie with him, for he learnt notdhe art 
of poetry from men, or of men, but from God.” Bede, anothei* 
Bed« d 753. “Venerable Bede" is the respectful title 

that has been bestowed on him — is a type of the 
great teachers whom the Church gave us “RIy corifetant plea 
sure ”, he says, “ lay in learning, or teaching or writing ” At his 
school of Jarrow six hundred monks learned from him H^was 
our first historian, and, indeed, it 13 he who tells us almost all 
we know of this time And jet more than this, he translated 
into English St Johns Gospel, devoting the last days of(bis life 
to the task He was urged to rest from the work that was killing 
him, but he refused, saying “ I don't want mj boj'S to read a 
he, or to work to no purpose when I am gone." When the last 
chapter of the Gospel was finished the great scholar died 

Another, and a very diflerent type, from among the men the 
Church gave us was Dunstan He, too, was a monk, but while 
stiieimen Was a scholar, Dunslan was not only a scholar 

Arehbrsbop of ^ Statesman also He was the adviser of two 
^ntecbury kings, and practically regent for a third, he went 
with the king on campaigns against the Danes, he 
kept the rojal treasure As in addition he was Archbishop of 
Canterbury, we can understand that he was much the most 
powerful man in the kingdom He was the first man to be 
great both as a clenc and as a statesman But there were many 
who followed in his steps In fact, until the reign of Henry VIII, 
the greatest ministers of our kings were almost alwajs clencs 
There were many things that commended them No cleric 
could be suspected of aimmg at the throne, nor could he found 
a family, and therefore he was presumably less greedy for lands 
and honours than a baron, who could leave such things to his 
son Again, clerics were far more able and enlightened than 
the Ignorant warriors and nobles who formed the king’s court, 
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ind they did a great rrork for England. Aa rre shall see later 

h tr Langton, had much to 

□0 mih obtaining for us our Magna Carta. 

nn,tI'’°„'^dT'’’ '’T: "^fonal 

unity. It did much to give us peace at home, and a better 

pTe'lsrne'sm™ « 


IV; Th*e Early Kingdoms: Kent, 
•Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex 


The penod of Saxon history whirK ..^ a , .u . 

— Northumbna, Wessex Merco Kem*s“^' 

Anglia-though even here the dese^on 
Northumbna ..self nas made up^.^rr “‘■^ftc.ory, for 
Delta. But the terra Heptarchy .nlr. Betnica and 

pendent of each other, nhereK^ '“"Bdoms inde- 

lery rarely quite independent A. ..1,’ kingdoms iveta 
sometimes another, had a sort of over.ra !. one, 

king rrho had this overlotdship ,1”'“ “'= A 

Yet, again, this title must not'U 
Bretwalda seems first to ba>e been^n?!^ 
umbna to commemorate his victon*.* ° ^ Edwin of North 
".shed to imitate the Roman tSS“ He 

name which translated the old titU « ?.“i “ himself by a 
Other lungs took the name tnthout *''' Bmons”! 

had, and later writers have applied » reason as Edwin 

the porreiful monarchs whose ovetlorA^ “ “nvenient name for 
other kingdoms. Yet when we read thw ‘“’‘"'“'d by the 
tsas Bretrvalda, we mnst not imamne Northumbna 

kingdoms 
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were really subject to him, any more than when «c speak of the 
Heptarchy we must think of them as being quite independent. 

Just as the kingdom of Kent under nthclbcrt was (he first 
to accept Christianil), so it was the first to exercise an oicrlord 
ship over the rest Ethelbcrt's authority reached as far 
north as the Humber He did not conquer the other 
kingdoms, at least there is no record of his warring againsf them, 
but they regarded him as their diicf and fought under hts 
banner He was admitted to be the most important king m 
England ^ ^ 

The oierlordship of Kent was, howescr, shortliied. It rose 
with Eihelbcrt, and fell at his death m 6i6 From that time the 
Kings of Northumbria, hfcrcia, and Wessex in succession ♦ ere 
regarded as ovcrloras. It is tempting to wonder why the king 
doms of Anglia, Essex, and Sussex never rose to this position, 
seeing that the south eastern part of the country was ricJffr and 
more ferule than the rest, and had been in Roman days more 
populous. The answer is probably this When the Welsh were 
driven into the west, only the Saxon kingdoms of Northumbria, 
Mercia, and Wessex, who still had to hold their borders against 
them, remained good fighting men Tlie rest, being less dis 
turbed by wars, settled down to the arts of peace. They may 
have grown richer, but they grew weaker The battle was not 
in those days to the wealthy, but to the strong 

Again, as Christianity passed front Kent to Northumbru, so 
also did the overlordship of England Eihelnc had formed 
Nonhambria Northumbria by uniting Bernicia (Lothian and 


Northumberland) and Dcira (Yorkshire and Dur 
ham) in 588 Ethelfnlh, Ins son, had, as we have seen, won 
the battle of Chester in 613, and had driven thereby a wedge of 
Saxon power between the Welsh of Wales and Strathclyde Great 


as Ethelfnth was, he was defeated and killed by a usurper, a son 
of the man whom Ethelnc had driven from the throne of Deira 


when he added it to his own Bemician realm Yet this usurper 
became even more powerful than Ethelfnlh He vias Edwin 
the Bretwalda 


Part of Edwin’s career is already familiar We have seen 
that he married Ethelburga of Kent, and that Paulinus converted 
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HIP to Chnstianilj This, however, falls in the second half of 
ns reign 'In the ten >ears before his conversion he Edwin 
gathered such a power as never had been wielded by orr-das-’ 
any man in England before him. He had driven the Piets north 
of the Forth, and, to overawe them, built the commanding fortress 
which still beats his name, Edinburgh b He had driven the 
Strathc^de Welsh to the west of the Yorkshire hills, and had 
'launched on the Insh Sea a Beet which won for him the Isle 
of Man and Anglesea, the latter again beating a commemorative 
name, "the Isle of the Angles” A standard and a spear topped 
wath a tufi of feadiets, the old sign of Roman power, was carried 
before him Secure towards the north and west, he turned south 
watjs, Mercians and East Angles bowed before him, his marriage 
with Ethelbutga won the alliance of Kent, the only kingdom that 
still resuted was Wesses. The West Savons sent envoys to make 
terms,. At the meeting, one of them, thinking to free his country 
by a treacherous stroke, rushed at Edwin to murder him, but 
I Ilia, one of Edwins thegns, threw hrroself in the way, and bv 
receiving the sword in his own body, saved his master In the 
war that *= West Savons were beaten, and had, like 

the rest, to take Edwm as overlord 

the c*’“' ''■"8 had become a Christian no doubt helped 

the cause of Christianity ,n EngUnd, but h.s Chnstonity did not 
help Edwin All who remained heathen were set against him 
and when Edwm accepted a religion that preached peace rather 
han a sword, h.s foes thou^i, he was growing weak and unwar 
like An alliance was formed against hrm by Penda, the heathen 
King Mercia, who, calhng i„ „ [,,5 Cadwallon, King of 
Gwynedd (the Snowdontan district of .w tw , ^ * 

army a. HearhSetd' Edwm feTin'Sle 
The penod that follows is a lonw 
umbna and Mercia, in which the latter cradimll North 
After the battle of Heathfield. Penda wrested the suprr"’^^^^ 

MiinXtfsTiott t’;fs 

a formidable enemy Oswald, who ^00"^ “o Errfhron” 
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m 635, leagued himself Trith Wessex against the Mercian, but 
Penda beat them at Maserheld m 642 For some jears the 
Northumbnan power was prostrated by a struggle between kings 
who represented the nval houses of Berntcia and Deira. Oswy 
at length united the two, and finally revenged the misfortunes 
of his house by overthrowing Penda on the River Winwed, near 
Leeds e. 

With Penda fell heathendom, but the cause of Mercia sur 
vived Just as Northumbna had been weakened by being the 
one Chnstian country in the midst of heathen foes, so ilercia 
was strengthened by abandoning the old rehgion rfhich had 
separated her from the rest Three years after Penda's death, 
his son once more threw off the yoke of Kortbumbna, and Qswy 
could not subdue him Indeed the days of Northumbrian great 
ness were drawing to an end Yet the last days were almost the 
brightest Egfnth, who came to the throne in 670, cotvgueied 
the Strathclyde Welsh, and added Cumbria as far north ss 
Carlisle to his dominions He grasped, however, at a still wider 
power, and led an army north of the Forth During his absence 
an uneasy dread lay on Northumbria Sl Cuthbert, Abbot of 
Lmdiafarne, was at the time at Carlisle He shared the anxiety 
of the people “Let us watch and pray, said he to some 
questioner The fears were justified. While St Cuthbert was 
praying at Carlisle Egfnth and his army were cut to pieces by 
Nectan* ^be Picts in the battle of Nectansmere With this 
mete 68* defeat the Northumbrian power fell for ever 

For more than a hundred years Mercia held the overlordship 
which Northumbna had lost She had, it is true, many struggles 
Mercian Wessex, but On the whole kept the advantage 

U^^acy, At first Ini, King of Wessex, seemed likely to unite 
and extend Wessex into a kingdom too strong for 
Mercia to overcome, but in 726, when Ini ivas absent on a pil 
gnmage to Rome, Ethelbald, King of Mercia, seized the chance 
to invade Wessex, and by 733 had subdued it The Mercian 
overlordship lasted for twenty years, till the West Saxons rose and 
defeated Ethelbald at Burford Under Ethelbald s sue 
cessor, Ofla, Meraan power rose to its zenith. He 
overcame Kent and Essex, advanced the Mercian frontier to the 
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Thames, pushed bach Ihe Welsh, and built the great rampart, 
“Ofla’s d)lre”, from the Dee to the Wje, to coniine them nitlnn 
narrower limits He persuaded Pope Hadrian to make lachfield 
the see of an archbishop, so that Mercian Chmtians should not 
be under the rule of Canterbury He corresponded on terms of 
equality with the most powerful monarch of the time, the Em 
peror Oiiarlemagne Yet his power was no more secure than that 
•of Edwin, or Oswy, or Egfnth. When he died, Mercian supre- 
macy crumbled away 

The stOT, of the nse and fall, fct of Northumbria and then 

there is nothing permanent to show for ,t all One fabric la 
bor^usly raised, tu^aibles to the ground, and nothing is left'but 
confused rums Then another is bemin nn1„ i„ , ii , , 

Its predecessor We shall now hav^ follow the b! ild“ 
of a tSird power, that of WessS. This Z ho ® 
more interesting because i, proved pe^ner'’ “ 

we have seen from lime to tune IhHo .u 

of Wessev The West Saxons ■wereert l h. 
kingdom in the south Twice thet h-,? ^ 

°her'Tr "=cTL,tdnrwt"iE''r“S 

to Ethelbald of Merc, a Offa" dea^l f oompelled ,o yield 
opportunity, and with the hour came the mar'’ 

Egbert had already made one atlemnr 
throne, but the influence of Ofia had been ^ Saxoo 
He had taken refuge with Charlemagne and a"® 

at that monarch s splendid court the value of a ^oobt learnt 
something of the art of ruling o„l 

offered him the crown The'’grt."4 ^ h" S-ons 

He subdued the Welsh of CorawalL der.l!! /IT 
Ellandun in 825, tore from them thi" l.i„„j ‘’'' Mercians at 
••md Essex, whtch they had held f 

invading Mercia itself, made the Mern 4 s accent h™ ‘f'"' 
lans accept him as overlord. 
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His name was now so great that Northumbria submitted to a 
mere threat Thus before his death in 839, although %e did not 
actually displace the Kings of Meraa, Northumbria, and East 
Anglia, he was ruler of the whole country* 

So far there is nothing to surest to us that the overlordship 
of Wessex will differ from those of Mercia or Northumbrix e 
may expect to see it fall, as they fell Indeed on Egbert’S" death 
we may fancy that we see the fall beginning Wessex goes to one 
son, EthelwTilf, Kent, Essex, and Sussex are given to another son, 
Athelstan Disunion appears dose at hand. Yet there was a 
new factor in English politics Efforts at unfon haif hitherto 
failed, because so soon as one kingdom became great, it was the 
interest of the rest to puU it down Such union as there i?'as 
must be union of force, not of hearts Ever since the AVelsh had 
been tamed, England had lacked the strongest motive towards 
union, namel), the presence of a powerful foreign foe In 
Egbert’s reign this foreign foe was already ihundenng at the 
gates England had to face the invasions of the Danes 


V. Alfred and the Danes 


Traditionally we arc accustomed to think of Alfred and the 
Danes together nie name of ihc great hero-king at once raises 
in our minds the memory of a desperate struggle between the 
English and the invading sea rovers. Yet wc must be on our 
guard lest we make too much of this. The Danes lud begun 
to harass England long before Alfreds day, and though Alfred 
certainly checked their conquests for a time, he did not in an) 
sense end the struggle. Hi$ sons and grandsons had to carry 
on his work, and even after their time the trouble broke out 
afresh. Indeed for nearly two hundred years English lustur) is 


«T •*« S.1W1 E>(Ujn! ud tb« (IuP(*«of IS* i-« V-dJir 
fc.'W- ..Prt, IS. t—*. ir- . a E„UU . U 

KaM»»dtn.*tbe( >Sr««(h£M*r r»,t Amt! m, N*n»..ihri*. Mtnu. Wr*-* 
r*l* **“ rf UraUMir ISM We-*» •». 

fc*t« Umt* fa fa «!«, ,K, 
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full of the Danes, plundenng, fighting, conqucnng and being 
conquered, Rebelling against their Saion rulers, and at hst reach 
mg their final tnumph iihen a Danish ling, Canute, rules Eng- 
land. Of these two hundred )ears it is phin that the reign of 
Alfred can onl> occupy a small part None the less, it rs a 
distinguished part. 

AgiSn, though Alfred was great as a leader against the Danes 
•it IS only a small part of his greatness There were many stout 
wamots among the Sason lings, but only one Alfred , 
Had he never fought a battle he would yet have de rwliej.. 
served a place arhong the greatest rulers of the world. He was 
the Erst English ling who gave up his whole life to the welfare 
of bis country Other kings had regarded their lingship largely 
^ a position to be used for their own pleasure and ambitmn 
Alfred treated his solely as a duty whieh he owed to his people. 

S.' fXr/”"""' “ ''■"S' te 

his fatherland, a servant to his OKn subjects. 

Before Alfred could carry out any of his schemes of rood 
government tt was needful that the eountty should be at peaee 
and no peace was possible until ihe Danes were overeome The 
Danes, then, were his Erst tasl rne 

.he uT'’' "b'ch had brought the Saxons on 

the Batons was now drmng ,he Danes on the Saxons The 

Danes, as we are m the habu of calling them, did not „ 

ome rom Denmarlw alon^ but from all North Ger iovaiion 
many, Scandinavia, and all the coasts of the North 0 .-. tr 
call them not Danes, but Northmen 1 o . 

did not raid England only, but the norih^cif*F" ^ 
gave their name to the province of Normandv 
farther afield, however They trde 71^1. ^‘'ll 

Italy, twice attacked Constantinople, conauereil7” 1 'a 

from there to Greenland, and even Siched th r ' 

centunes before Columbus In this restlesi^^ coast of America 

driven from their homes by the ^'e o 

moving races which had urged the barbarians 

Empire and the Saxons into Bntain we mav fi Roman 

aame stages of progress which bad^rieTL'txrrlot 
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as far as possible up the mere. When the ships could go no 
fattnei, thej mere drawn ashore and protected with a stoclade. 
The mam bod> of the force swept together all the horses thei 
could get and once “a horsed”, tratclled 01 er the countrj 
burning and plundering, so fast that the slow-monn" “fjTd" 
could not come up with them > Plunder being then mam object, 
the Dmies avoided a battle when thej could Thc> ratcli niadc 
•an attacl. but when threatened drew into a stoclade, and, stand 
mg shoulder to shoulder, formed the “shield wall”, which was 
hard to breal through The heaty Danish axe, fite feet long 
and wielded in-both hands, was a temble weapon at closf 

beajen They were never more dangerous than when the dai 
I." headlong into York 

Un^'^AnTi^^ ”i'‘'r “"d slew both 

ktn^S M ATIQ t^lS IS no isol&tcd d'rmrttjs stwA It 

was dSplajed over and ove^"’’'''’ ”'‘>""8 PO"" 

Ethelred and Alfred did not make a n.ea... 1. 

They tried to storm the Danish camn siLrH T 
land between the kennet and Tham^ ner 
mg The assault failed, and though the Daws “"a" 
being emboldened by success to abandon thenusul; 
tactics and risk a battle m the o.v.„ . 

Ashdown, jet the English lost m L hy Alfred at 

beaten at Basing and again at MarH, Tv"i '!!“ 
htter fight Ethelred was killed. He "eft"ch 1^^"^;, 
was chosen to succeed him It <=hildten, but Alfred 

throne Alfred tried his luck once asam *0 

hts men at first forced the Danes 1 x 10 ? spftr u ^'‘hough 
more i\ere victonous. ’ ^ rallied and once 

sa>syl■:Kl^bat.rrm?C,^kw^;r't “ 

and the balance of victories did no? r T ^ f 
though the English did not winihe bauW 
campaign, for in the next jeat the n,„. L ' 

Danes, having no stomach 

‘ ihe fyrd - tunied out ia idllw bn, bx,„. 

Bui there a good ground for thinking thu n tnult twwt ” i eenamlr on foot. 
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for more of such bloody worV, withdrew eastward and north 
ward to regions where they met less stout foemen, and Alfred 
had a little breathing space. 

In 877 the storm gathered afresh. In the depths of winter 
Guthrum and Hubba declared war Guthrum swooped down 
on Alfreds royal town of Chippenham before Alfred 
Guthrum gather a force The king himself, almost with 

out followers, had to take refuge in the isle of Athelney, a marshy* 
stronghold protected by the waters of the Tone and Parret. 
Never belore or after were his fortunes at so low an ebb, but 
Battle or tiot despair By degrees men'jomed liim He 

Ethanduo, fell On the Danes at Ethandun (Ediogton), and drove 
them m headlong flight to their stockade. Here,lhey 
were surrounded and starved into submission 

It would, no doubt, have been a more c/Tectivc blow had the 
stockade at Chippenham been stormed A crushing defci^ might 
have struck such terror into the Danish counsels that they might 
well have judged it wise to leave Alfred alone for the future But 
the risk of defeat was great, and it was not Alfreds policy He 
no longer hoped to clear the Danes out from England altogether 
To carry on war to the death might be atiractne to a king, thirty 
years old, at the head of a victonous army But Alfred never 
made war for his oim glory He was a statesman who looked 
to the good of his people So he put aside glittering dreams of 
conquest, and was ready to allow the Danes to settle down m 
the north and east, provided they would be quiet neighbours. 
This IS clear from the terms whi^ he made with Guthrum. 

The first condition was that Guthrum and his men should 
become Chnstians. Thus one great hindrance m the waj of a 
Tt»»tr er peaceful union was removed, and, as the Danes were 
wedmer* of nmcji s^tne race as the English, spoke a kindred 
language, and liad very similar institutions, there was no race- 
hatred between the two, such as had preventtd the Saxons and 
Britons from hung together m aroit) The Saxon had hated 
the Dane, not because he was a Dane, but liecatisc he plun 
dered and robbed. \\ hen he gave up these habits he could 
be tolerated 

Tlic line of division settled In the Treaty of Uedmore was 
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the Watbng Street, but a few jears later Alfred got a better 
frontier Henceforth the line ran np the estuar) of the Thames 
to the Lea, along that nier to Hertford and across to Bedford, 
then followed the Ouse till it struck, the V'atling Street, and from 
there to Chester Roughly speaUng, the north and east la) m 
Guthrum’s hands, the south and west remained to Alfred He 
lost in the extent of his temtor), but the hold of Wes%'’x over 
Northumbria and Anglia had not been firm In the end ho 
was stronger in a more concentrated kingdom, and he retained 
London and most of the larger tonns 

The Treaty of Wedmore freed Alfred from Guthrum, but at 
any moment a fresh band of marauders might come To guard 
against this danger was Alfreds next care. He improved his 
army by increasing the number of the thegns, making 
■»niy holders of five hides of land “take up their thegn 
hood", and even allowing the man with less land to become a 
thegn, if he had proper arms and mail armour As the thegn 
was bound to follow the king for the whole course of the war,* 
the most elTective part of the army was strengthened Further, 
Alfred arranged that the f>Td should be divided into three parts, 
each of which would serve for a month at a time, thus secunng 
a more permanent force from this somewhat disorderly and un 
trained bod) He also created “burhs", or fortified posts, on 
the Danish frontier for checking raiders. But, best of all, he was 
the first to see that Lngland’s safety la> m a fleet the best way 
to meet the Danes was to fight them at sea. He built, as the 
Aifrtd • ChronscU tells us, “ long ships that were full nigh twice 
as long as the others, some had sixi> oars,* some 
more, they were both swifter and steadier than the others” 
It IS somewhat curious that though the English had themselves 
m early da)-s been sea roveis, jet they had lost their taste for 
the sea, and Alfred had at first to emplo) Fnsians to man his 
ships. Soon, however, the English became good seamen, and 
the fleet which Alfred created and hu descendants enlarged, 
became rnglands best safeguard 

»1m,»« MiMua to wb™ to lU 
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The wisdom of these precautions was shown when, at the end 
or his teign,* Alfred had to meet a fresh invasion of Danes led bv 
Hastings, “the worst man that ever was bom” Alfreds new 
army was able to storm the Danish camp on the Lea. to shatter 
another force at Buttington in Montgomery, and finally by a great 
strole to blocl.ade and capture the Danish fleet m a narrow^ 
f the threr In 897 the Danes gave up the game and made 
hff to join their linsmen m Normandy, where we shall hear 

lhaf a?aT" . ® "'ey had found 

ttiat, as a Norse poet sang * 

•They pt hud blows „,,w,d „f ,h,,|. 

And ihe „es ,„jht „wlo,d of mbme , 

and they judged it best to leave Alfred alone 

h,sf^;'‘sat;rnoi?s\~re i::v:r; 

■t well governed He set in order 

such good care that the reeves and aldemersb"’ M *' 

enforce them that in later days i ?' m ““ 

Consolahon of Boethius and the ^ ^ ■'''■'S'e''— the 

also hooks on history and geoetaohv” but 

Ciirnvi and Otosms History aS a, 

did more than translate, he added to ib hmes, too, he 

interesting to himself Thus he oni o "’'atever seemed 
accounts of two voyages northwards •'>'= 

wards along the Baltic, made by 

Alfred had himself sent ouL Even more T , whom 

lations was the ^wf/cAmvim Ciomrr* whiS AW 
wntlen and perhaps himself helped' to wn, >'= 

which begins its story with the comma of ih shromcle,’ 

continued year by year from Alfreds^ l,„ " E"Shsh, and was 
we have^^for what happened before the No^n C^^st?™ ^ 
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the oldest history in its own tongue possessed by any nation 
in Europe, and by causing it to be wntten Alfred*becanie the 
father of English prose, just as Caedmon had been the father 
of English poetry 

A king who was so fond of learning was sure to attract 
scholars to his court Nor did Alfred neglect the Church The 
plunderings of the Danes had left churched in rums 
and monasteries desolate He gave largely from hiS 
own income to rebuild them, he even went further, setting 
up an abbey for monks at Athelney to commemorate Gods 
mercies to him there and another religious bouse for nuns at 
Shaftesbury His own daughter did not disdain to be Head 
of this Further, the churchmen themselves were m nearly as 
evil plight as the churches At the beginning of his reign 
Alfred tells us that even south of the Humber there were "fe* 
pnests who could render his service*book into Englislv”» while 
lu the north the state of the church was still worse Thanks 
to Alfreds efforts this ignorance was amended He took care 
to choose good bishops and trusted them to make the lower 
clergy do their duty 

However we look at Alfred, whether as a warrior, as a 
statesman as a lawgiver, as a scholar, as a reformer, he appears 
equally great Yet with all his greatness he kept all through 
his life the nature of a modest and simple man “I desire, 
said he in his latest da>s “to leave to them that come after 
me a remembrance of me m good works So long as I have 
hved I have striven to live worthily" None can doubt that 
the task which this great king set himself was nobly done 


VI. The Golden Age of the Saxons 

Alfred died m gor, Ethelred 11, whose reign marks the 
downfall of all that Alfred had done, came to the throne in 979 
This chapter passes in review the seventy-eight jears that elapse 
between the two kings each justly named the one “the Great”, 
the other “the Unready", os. “Redcless” 
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It ts notrftogether easy to find anyone d.st.nguish.ng mark of 

“Thrr'r ’ ““y rail It 

Three Generations of Strong Kings”, for, reckoning the one son 
three grandsons and tiro greatgrandsons > sprung® from Alfred’ 

only one (Ediry) shows no good qualities as a ruler tv. ’ 

^ark further that these three g’nemtions all 
work «rhey do not attempi to extimnto ^ "*'reas 

^dually bnng them under their sw^. so that ’two 
begin to join into one, and the house of l 

supreme over all England Finallv in the To 
penod we shall nStice a great mcrelle in iL T 
the Church, ire shall se^e, ttK^TlTfi;" of T T™ 

ecclesiastical statesmen «ho appear and res '°"S hne of 

tunes in English histnty “tiny cen 

"ith these someishat slender threads to 
events lyhich ate naturall) rather disconT,.o.'a ’ “ 

gather the story of Alfreds SenLT 
Edward the Elder shone chieflv os 
which he took— “King of the Enehsh "“'"w The title 
the ttest Saxons —indicates his hfej not!" T* 
set himself to recover the Danehw ihor d I?"*"! tss 

which his father had been forced tT^ 
easier than it might seem, since it, T' 
were not united under one lulet N 'I" Danelaw 

to proceed nilh caution Aided h, T' ""= 1=58 Edward had 
fiedt who ruled the Midlands for I, ™IAe sister, Ethel 
him under the title of the 

■e»nT 

ee^l-.lr 1,0.5a 

Ea.lUlIjl.Oi EiMSsnl^^^r ^ZTTC 1 

I L S><«-5S 


Edwird (the Mtnjt) 
9 S-9. 
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“Lady of the Mercians", ht first completed the senes of 
fortified posts which Alfred Ind begun Then moeihg oser the 
border he attacked the group of Danish towns on the Upper 
Ouse One by one, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, Cam 
bndge, jiclded to him Ethclfieda led an army against the 
rive Danish Boroughs in the vallc) of the 1 rent, and captured 
Derby and Leicester She died in 918, but Edward cftried on 
the work At length, in 9*5, when he was setting out on rf 
final invasion of the north, he was met b) envoys from all the 
northern powers, from the Danes of Northumbria, the Welsh of 
5 trathcl)de, the Angles of Bemicia, and isen Constantine, 
King of the Scots, who oflered submission and swore to take 
him to “father and lord’ Edward accepted their submission, 
though it must have been as evident to him as it is to modem 
eyes that the supremacy over so distant a person as the King 
of Scots could not have been very secure. Scanty <founda 
tion as It was, however, we shall see much built on it, by 
another Edward, even greater than his namesake Edward the 
Elder 

That the submission was merely nominal became clear enough 
in the reign of Edward s son, Athelstan Athelstan first married 
Ath*i*i»n bis sister to Sigtn^ Danish King of Northumbria, 
but on the death of that king did not hesitate to 
dnve out his kinsmans sons and seize the kingdom for himself 
Conduct of this kind made the other northerners uneasy Con 
stantine gave help to Sigtncs sons, and got together a vast 
league against Athelstan Danes of Northumbria, and Welsh of 
Strathclyde, joined him All who had taken Edward to “father 
and lord" were now ready to war against Athelstan Even 
Danes from Ireland under King Anlaf came over to help their 
kinsmen Athelstan, however, was a match for them all He 
B4iHe of allies at Brunanburgh,^ and, in the greatest 

Bninsohureh battle yet seen in England, utterly defeated them 
The fight lasted ail day, a series of desperate 
assaults by the Saxons on the “burh ' or earthwork in which the 
invaders had fortified themselves The old triumph song tells us 


I Peclupi at Boocbo u L ocolasl: 
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Here sal King Alhclstan 
An \ eke his brother 
Eadmond Atheling 
Life long glory 
At swords edge 
Round Bninanbtith 
Board wall they cleft 
Ak ar lindens hewed 
Sithen sun up 
Till the bright being 
Sank to his settle 


Anlaf fled back to Ireland with but a handful of men Con 
tear man" left hta eldest son dead on the 
neiOj Atnelstan’s triumph was complcle. 

His brother Edmund, who succeeded him in 940, had, how 
ever, again to fight for his power m the north It was .0 Ll 
the regular tbrng that the Danes should revolt wtth a 

«ch new ruler and try h,s mettle. Edmund was no ’ 

less sturdy than Athelslan He roHi.ri>d ti,.. . k « j 
punish the King of Strathclyde, who^ad helo^d “ 

quered that kingdom and granted .1 to Malcota, kmg’of Sems 

submission to Edward the Elder this "for " 

dmrn^m the ovetlotdslup „r .H.ch'ETatd ”/ ^ut 

by “Tutw^tborS w'iTuSu^^rt*-';^ 
banqueting hall Hts younger brother, Edrid, had^also'™ 
a short, but not an inglonous nsifm t'v i_ Edred 

about htm deserve nore Ft^raTSs 7'“ 

a brother succeeded m place of the late km?* 

croa-n was given to him by a deasion^of the W. 7 „“”h 7 ’ 7 

particular Wuan sat, not only Enf'lishmpn K,,* r» 

men The complete union of England wni -i 

when men of three races could meet m o off, 

their ruler Secondly, after supp^," 7 " choose 

Northumbria, Edred dtuded i^not into^sh"'™"" 

have been ruled by aldermen, bur ,„,o t^'CtlZ's'" 
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This creation of “ earls ” ^ with wide dominions was a dangerous 
policy, from which vere to come serious troulAes in the 
future And thirdly, Edreds friend was the great churchman, 
Dunstan 

Although Dunstan had been brought up m the abbey of 
Glastonbury, he had no wish at first to enter the Church He 
Dunstan seek his fortune at King Athelstan% court 

The other courtiers were jealous of his learning or*" 
annoyed by his wit, and they resolv^ to make him ridiculous 
As he was riding across a marsh they threw him from his horse 
and rolled him in the mire. Dunstan left the* court in disgust, 
fell sick of a fever, and nhen he recovered became a monk 
Athelstan, sorry for his courtiers rudeness, recalled hup to 
court Edmund again dismissed him, but two dajs later 
changed his mind. The reason is given us m a tiellknoivn 
story Edmund was hunting near Cheddar, the chasf swept 
to the edge of Cheddar cliffs, stag aod hounds went headlong 
over, and the kmg seemed unable to check his horse In the 
agony of the moment he vowed to mal e amends to Dunstan 
if he was saved, and ihe horse just pulled up on the edge In 
gratitude for his escape Edmund made Dunstan Abbot of Gla$ 
tonbury Edred took him for his chief adviser 

Dunstan had won the confidence of one king, but this was 
no guarantee that he would be equally favoured by the next. 
Edwjf, He was again to experience the uncertainty of fortune 
Edwy, who succeeded Edred, fell into the hands of the 
party who hated the monks Consequently he soon quarrelled 
with Dunstan Dunstan rebuked him for aflronting all the nobles 
of his court by leaving the table at his coronation feast, and even 
led him back by the hand like a sulky boy Edwy retorted by 
driving Dunstan into exile, This angered all the monkish part), 
but they were still more set against the king for marrying a wife 
who was within the ‘ prohibit^ degrees” in relationship Arch 
bishop Odo declared it no mamage, all Edwj-'s most powerful 
subjects revolted, and set up his brother Edgar as king I dwy 
was left merely the part of Engbnd that lay south of the Thames. 
It seemed that England might be split up once again, but for* 

•PaiiuS.jUfC 
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tuiately Edwys death put an end to the difficult) The Khole 
realm cami? under Edgar’s allegiance. 

This pnnce is aptly called the "Peaceful", tthile Edgar 
TOS on the throne, the long term of Saxon prosperity that had 
had Its spnng with Alfred, and its summer under Edward 
and Athelstan, remained unbroken. It was indeed drawing wV' 
to an end, Edgar’s reign wore the peacefulness of an autumn, 
%o calm and fair that it leads men to forget how soon it must 
pass away Since Edgar’s first act was to recall Dunstan, and as 
Dumtan remained his trusted minister throughout, we may find 
m the events of the reign the best example of Lnstan’s poll 

Dunstan, we have seen, was a monk Frtesr J„i. 1, 
^chtiishop of Canterbur) Thus the first 'field for his act^ 
by in Church affairs It happened that at this time „ ^ 

there w^ a great revival m monastic affairs going on 
on the pontinenl The Eenedictine monks of Clugm who led 
modis. l' ““ «« evcrywhem’uken as 

Thf cU" tHo' irr'hou":L‘‘“"h^ t" 

they should remain, hke the monks unmamed *4'. 

however, this rule was badly keot, ' Menu nr .1, 

wives, and this gave great offence, n had 

make the seculars remain unmamed but" he " '"*1 

successful Under these 0000^00^1,1 

to think a great deal of monks a^d “eL of ,0“"" 

This showed Itself not only m the rl '? r ,a 
the setting up of new on^ but ate m ,h ’■''<1 

oul the seculars from posiuons of diimitv an ‘“"’"'S 

their places Thus the secular Z “ 

were turned out, and m^nT m°s'i,td':’‘':!'‘? 

The same thing was done a, Womesim 1 “ f 
respecls the change was for the better rh” 
hies, ana they were more learned But’ir r 
between regulars and seculars Althonnh ri “ “ 

.ha Church, may be said to have‘tte"d“rho:: Sgel 

‘Monks fn»rs. and othors who 1 Ted under , nd, ,,t .. 

I ke those of S_ Francts or St. Don. a c WeTL^^! or in later 

of the clersy were called »ecular»- «culara (Lat. The 
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TOhich some of his bishops made, he did not make them in his 
own see. Though a monk, he was not an enthusftistic monk. 
He i\as not by nature either narrow or ascetic. The real reform 
that he was anxious for was that the clergy should be better 
educated 

It would be a mistake to look on Dunstan merely as a 
churchman He was more than that He was a greaC states- 
man To him we may attribute the wise policy by which Edgai^ 
made fnends of the Danes settled in England, making some 
aldermen, others bishops, and admitting many to his Witan 
He also continued to keep on good terms with the kings of the 
Scots Just as Edmund had handed over Strathcljde to Mai 
colm, so Edgar, we are told gave Lothian to Kenneth ^ No 
doubt his powers over Lothian weie very slight, and it was wise 
to yield gracefully what was not worth the trouble of keeping, 
but It IS a form of wisdom which ministers and kings^do not 
always show 

Though we maj give Dunstan the credit of much that was 
done «i Edgar’s reign, jet the king shewed himself a capable 
ruler He issued improved laws, and travelled frequently o\er 
his realm to see that they were kept More than that, he made 
the inhabitants of each “hundred” responsible for any misdeeds 
committed there He enlarged the fleet, and himself made fre- 
quent voyages with it. And even if we distrust the old story 
that he was rowed across the Dee by six vassal kings, yet none 
the less we may find a truth expressed in it. It is a picturesque 
way of saying that he was a prosperous and powerful monarch, 
and there was none found m Itritain to rival his greatness. 


VII, The Saxon Downfall 

Trom Egoert to Edgar may be called the Golden Age of 
Tii« Sftien history Kings and people alike arc vigorous 

^v^ii. enemies abroad arc beaten o^, rebellions at home 
crushed, law and justice enforced, learning encouraged. 
We have likened Edgar’s reign to a fine autumn we may go 
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further, and saj that after him came doi\n winter fierce and 
stormy In the next ninety years, from the reign of Edward 
the Martyr nil the death of Harold (97S-io6«), Saxon England 
went from one calamity to another The kingdom could not 
even preserve itself from foreign conquest, we shall see a time 
of Danish attack ending in a Danish monarch on the throne, 
Md thm a nme of Norman interference ending in the Norman 
Conquest It will he convenient to divide the whole period 
into two parts corresponding to these two foreign influences, but 
through the whole we can trace in many of the chief men a de 
cay of the old Saxon valour and self relainee, and a new growth 
of indecision, discontent, treachery, that gave the foreigner his 
M ™ T r ™ Edmund Ironside 

to cu^ off hT “"'“"'i “““Sti 

fht:roi“- - -p 

met^^^hrs we^^hr :^r„d''"prr:h“ 

Ethelred the Unready to the NornTn r accession of 

eighty seven yearn L middle 

pied with the Danish kings on thrthron, J’ 5“!. 
the beginning part and the end nan ari» 

Further. the't4.nning and «d *^-23 

Each period starts with a '“caiblance. 

a very r^eer reign of a Uag 

conquest' t- each aUke ends m aytieripi 


>PciiODl{S»ai)knc$M p. 

Long re gn of SiAr/ Enduig a DiouK .* ^ ”E*) 

st„i ■ ss5“i„‘s' 

"/.iisKSrn aw. 1 
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(975-1042) ^ 

I. The Danish Conquest of England 


The story of the Saxon downfall opens ominously with 
murder The young King Edward, riding past his stepmother’s 
Castle at Corfe, baited at the door and asked for a cup 4f wine. 
The treacherous queen brought it herself, and while the king was*- 
drinking it made one of her men stab him m the back, that her 
own son, Ethelred, might get the throne For eight and thuty 
years England was to regret that deed, for Ethelred s reign 
proved one of the worst in her history 

Ethelred s name of the Unready or Redeless— that is to^say, 
“the Man of III Counsel’ — fitly describes him He was selfish, 
Ethelred the "o* ’he Vigour to control the 

Sreat earls and ealdormen in whose hands iV strong 
king like Edgar had been able safely to leave so 
much of the government of the country Instead of being useful 
servants of the state, these men became jealous and quarrelsome, 
struggling for their own power and neglecting their duties Upon 
an England in the hands of an incapable king and disloyal ofB 
aals down swooped the Danes, and by this time the Danes 
were even more formidable than they had been m Alfred’s reign 
Norway and Denmark were now each of them kingdoms The 
invaders were no longer plunderers, but trained warriors, obeying 
the commands of a king who, being sure of help from a mass 
of his kinsmen already settled m the country, aimed at nothing 
less than 3 complete conquest 


England s need was desperate, yet never was she left so 
utterly without help by her king and leaders There was only 
diViSr<.n ® fight, and fight hard Yet when 

.. , invaders came they found England a prey, for, as 

the ChronuU says, “no shire would help other" Then, by the 
Sigiric. who had succeeded Dunstan, Ethelred reversed 
Alfreds plan ofllealing with Danes instead of hard blows the 
Dueccid ^serable man gave them shillings, he tned to buy them 
* ^ ° Danegeld, a tax which he made his luckless 

subjects pay This contemptible policy, of course, only put off 
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lUC evil day to a still tiorse to-ntorron The Danes, paid once, 
came back aigain and again for more, and they brought fresh 
sitarms with them. Danegeld, Dtst imposed in 991, was taken 
again m 994, in 1003, and m loir As Ethelreds Witan ap- 
proted of the taa, it is plain that it was not the king alone who 
had fallen from the valour of the old dajs When we read of 
one ant, -that it was the leadem first who began the fiight” 
«f another, -when the) were east, then men held our force west 
and when thej were south, then was our force taken north ” of 
another, through somethmg was flight ever resolved upon, and 
SO the enem) e\er had the victory . or apim tSnf i 
most trusted alderman, Ednc, betta)ed h’ls plan’s to the enem)‘ 

Lrfit;t'’u?rre^v';l^t'7^^^ • r ? 

Ethelred himself would never nsk his own 'n 
Seltk-we feel that England h^till ^revlITa"'" “ 
Unfortunately, Ethelred s feebleness was not * e i 

having by one act broucht the n,r,^ s not the worst of him 

them his lasung foes by another He had r° 

|0 treachery Suddenly, ,n a luae ^f , 1 ^X 1 ?— 
he had got rid of the Norweguimi b, a treat'y „nh 
their king, Olaf, and pacified the Nnrmts ^ 

Emma, the sister of thL duke, he muX In n 
he could lay hands to be murdered. ‘ "hom 

Brices Day drew down on him the ,1, , ‘‘“sacre of St. 
for among the victims so slam well tht Ilstet'lf I 
of Denmark, and her husband. ^ *^'"8 

Ethelred, like all we.ak kings, , „ . , , 

He chose as his fnend Ednc, Earl of favourites 

.0 his sister Edilh Ednc 

meant to act with vigour against ihe Danes, but =''™ 
he tumeo out a very prince of traitors H.c ^ i 
“the Grasper shows that his guiding star 00,“''"“”’' Streona, 
ness He soon appeared m his true cobuL hI™" ?'* 
he got tid of by murder, and he was neX, at home 

country to the enemj In .0.^3^^ ■“ >>='") his 

3 hwejn invaded England in 
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person there was nothing to stop him, he swept through North 
umbna, the Midlands, the west Edric betrayed hiJ roaster and 
persuaded the Witan to offer Sweyn the throne London alone 
stoutl> held out for Ethelred, till it heard that the miserable man 
had deserted his post and fled to Normandy He came back 
to England after Sweyn’s death, but two years later died himself 
The Roman Church placed him among the saints Ht*was m 
deed a good friend to the Church, and his foes the Danes were 
heathen, but the patron of Ednc and the author of the massacre 
of St Brices Day was scarcely worthy of a place in such digni 
fled company 

After his death the greater part of England, being m Danish 
hands, acknowledged Sweyns son, Canute, as king Ther^ was 
one honourable exception. London held true to the Ime of 
Alfred, and chose Ethelred's son, Edmund. 

Edmund, who gained by his bravery the name of “Iron 
side’, was of very different mould from bis feeble father He 
Edmund S^^hcred an army, and twice fought with Canute’s 
Ifen..de men at Penselwood and Sherston Neither battle was 
deusive, but gathering fresh forces Edmund drove the 
Danes off London and won a victory at Brentford, a fourth 
hurled a number of them into the isle of Sheppey, these successes 
brought the traitor Ednc over again to Edmund’s side to be a 
fresh curse to his race, for in the fifth fight, when Edmund was 
engaged against the whole weight of Canutes forces at Assandun 
(Ashington in Essex), the day was lost only because Ednc again 
deserted on the battlefield and went over once more to the 
Danes Not content with this, a year later he got Edmund 
murdered, and in despair the nation took the Dane, Canute, 
as King There is a certain just retribution m the fact that 
one of the first things Canute did was to have Ednc put to 
death 

Canute, though a foreign conqueror, was a good king He 
was, of course, infinitely more powerful than any king of the 
c^ute house of Wesse^ for England wos merely a province 
10 7 » in his dommions The King of Scots admitted him 
M his overlord He was also King of Denmark, and m loaS 
he subdued Norwaj, so that he seemed to be on the way to 
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become an emperor of the north, a northetti Charlemagne But 
his might ^ve England that peace of which she stood sorely 
m need War came to an end with the triumph of the enemy, 
and the enemy turned into a good fnend No rebellions broke 
the serenity of his reign Towns grew nch and prosperous, for 
the Danes were great traders, and Canute’s wide possessions 
gate mftchants new chances for trade. He ruled sternly but 
fairly He married Ethelred’s widow, and so joined himself to 
the old royal family He employed Danes and English alike 
the Earls of Northumbria and East Anglia were Danes, those 
of Mercia and Wessex were Englishmen The name of the latter 
officer, Godwin, we shall have occasion lo remember Canute 
elt '9 cortain o the lo^yalty of his new subjects that he was able 
to send home all his Danish army, sate only a small bodyguard 
of house<arl« , and even this consisted in part of Englishmen 
This shpws that he was loved, just as the old sto™ of his 
hde to coL ”'Sed him to forbid the 

Canute’s eldest son succeed»»d him xt mv 

Hardicanute The latter spent most of his time h£Sm-.; 5 "- 
in Denmark, so that the chief p„„et fell into the 
hands of his mother, Emma, and . < < 

m Denmark the whole realm came into Harold' '7 

Harold dying in .040, Hardica^",' tefe W H ' 7 
turn did not sur>i%e long, and wuh him n ^ u f 
m England came to an endr dominion 


2. Edward the Confessor and the Normans 

^^hen Hardicanute died the Wltm i,„j * , 

ting They went back to the old West Saxon ^ ^ 

house, and chose Edward, second son of Ethelred *^*’'‘* 

’Uu.ni«ratuteto*p*ctiIaie»lv«irwtdltt*ebeei>rt,.v . 

^'SCendAKUbeea thr« £engr»t ood ef »troiigfcmf.»i_ ^ ^°S**°*^ tuui Canute* 
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the Unready^ Since this king's reign saw the rise of Norman 
influence in England, our first task is to trace the chitf links that 
were drawing England and Normandy into closer connection. 

The Normans were in origin Northmen, just as were the 
Danes who had so long harassed England For many years they 
Normans and had raided the north of France under the leadership 
Normandy gf Ganger In 913 the Frendl King 

Charles the Simple, had "granted" to the Danish leader th# 
land which he could not keep Thus began the line of the great 
Dukes of Normandy Once settled m France the Northmen 
soon grew very different from their Danish kin They began 
to use the French tongue and French customs, and became 
much more polished and civilized It has always been a cynous 
mark of the Northmen that wherever they went, when once 
fighting was over they were ready to adopt the customs and 
generally the language of the place, and thus got 00 ijfell with 
the original inhabitants Though by nature rough and wild, 
they could, it seemed, put on any cmliaation, as it were a 
garment 

Northman m Normandy would naturally be ready to help 
Northman in England and we have seen that the Danes often 
used Normandy as a base from which to attack, or as a shelter 
when beaten But the earliest connection between England and 
Marryior Ethel Norroin house was made when Elhelred 

Nem.ndT' Emma, daughter of Richard I of Nor 

mandy A Norman queen is the first link in 
the chain of events that leads, some sixty years later, to a Norman 


« Martyr Elil.d - W II _ (,) Emm. 

Hhe UamtdT) I 


Edmund Ironude 
Edward of Hungary 


of No 


landy = Canute. 


Edward the 
I04a-6d, 


Mar^mt - Malcolm III of Scotland. 
Mat Ida w Henry I of England. 
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ting Emma’s influence, however, vent oier lo the Danish side. 
After Elheheds death she mamed the Dane, Canine, and 
deiotcd herself to placing her Danish son, Hardicantilc, on 
the throne But her second son by her Erst husband nas 
destined to draw still closer the bond between England and 
Nonnandj 

Thi. second son, Edward the Confessor, was indeed more 
Df a Norman than an Englishman He came to the throne 
about five-and thirty years old At least twenty 
Eve years of his life had been spent continuously 
in Normandy Norman speech ^as at least as *“*** 

either of English statesmen or English wajs Above all he 

ToTn^ “"th rNorman'"frds,'‘::;'d ""‘I 

x^=rmtLL^tm" ■ 

third, the king’s nephew, was Eari of Hereflrd °u “ 

Scrob, was the fimt to make 'he S,*’ “°“‘"’/'<^''=rd 
Norman nmelty which was to be thf acquainted with a 
in the da,s to come he bndt E J o T* '“'^=""8 
this of course was unpopular rto 

fnends, Normans and their followers the •tmg’s 

Saxon party At the head of this we find national or 

Godmn Edward, indeed, owed God^ ^ Edwards opponent, 
Harold Harefoots reign EdwiSs ^nidge I„ 

landed to try to scire the throne. God'win haTh"’ 
him Since he ^as Harefoot'* 

bis duty m captunng Alfred He did du v h . ^ 

a most treacherous way He met Alfred nr^fA m 

side, and then made him and his foHowpri^ etended to join his 
were rn .heir beds Harold Ha^ef^^^ eT Arr'’t 
to death by thrusting out his eyes EdwarH / 

Godwin for his share in this brutality hardly forgive 

Thus the history of England from the 


accession of Edward 
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the Confessor to the Norman Conquest is a struggle on the part 
of Godwin and his sons, Harold at the head of thttn, to main 
Godwin leidtr powcf againsl thc king and his Nor 

of the Eneiuh man friends Like all penods where a familj is of 
great importance the 5tor> is confusing, because 
It demands a knowledge of relationships It somewhat resembles 
the early pan of the ^Vars of the Roses, sate that there is no 
fighting Edward the Confessor is not unlike Henry VI eithef 
in position or character Just as m Henrj Vi’s reign we hear 
little of the king, and much of Richard of York, Warwick, 
Salisbury, and Somerset, so here there will be much to say of 
Godwin, Harold, Tosiig, and William of Normandy, while Edirard 

the Confessor pla}s a tery small part ^ 

At first Godwin’s position was enormously strong He himself 
was Earl of Wessex, his eldest son, Swe)^, was Earl of the 
Pimity Hwiccas, Covering the counties of Oxford, Gl 9 Ucester, 
ef*Oodw<a Berkshire, and Somerset, his second son, 

Harold, was Ear! of East Anglia which included not 
only the East Anglia of our day, but Cambndge, Huntingdon, 
and Essex as well, a nephew, Beom, held an earldom covering 
Dorset and part of Wilts To crown all, Godwin’s daughter, 
Edith, was Edward’s wife. There was no one to equal the 
family m power' Leofne, Earl of Mercia, and Siward, Earl of 
Northumbria, could scarcely be called nials 

By degrees this power began to break up The king disliked 
it His Norman friends tried to thwart Godwin whenever they 
could Godwin’s eldest son, Sweyn, behaved badly He fell m 
love with an abbess, and earned her off He was outlawed, and 
his possessions shared between Harold and Beorn Three years 
later he came to the English coast, invited Beorn on board his 
ship and had him murdered Godwin’s influence was strong 


'T.W 
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enough to get him fotgnen after this monstrous offence but 
men were offended Their confidence m Godnin iius shaken 
His enemies looked out for a chance to oietthrow him 

TTie chance was not long tn coming The king’s brother in 
Uw Eustace of Boulogne, c^issed oser from France to see him 
On his wa> back his followers tned to quarter them 
sehes bj force on the townsmen of Doicr One gStnU’S”' 
man refused to receive these unnelcome guests 

“^kX'd ‘"f"' ■>’' Frenchmen 

were killed Eustace compbmed to the j 

ordered Godwin to ravage the town as a n„n n®’ 

The king mged on ‘'’"f 

this conduct as rebellion He summon^ ’ determined to treat 
gemot at’Gloucester. and bade GodwiiTiuelld 11"^ r 
indeed, but with Harold. Swejn and all 
back As Leofnc and Siward^h^d^ii i ^ 

Northumbrun forces on the kmti** Mercian and 

war would break out ^ >f civil 

and':h;Varo7tlie'’’C'r^ - 

ercuse will do for war, .rthe earl,e77,r F'™'" “"f 

again advance to the verv venr** di u 

taking the fatal step over the vem^'’ ThVw't'' 

adjourned to London Godwin <?„, P' 

cence, day by day h» followem melted 

more the longer he staid At le„17r 77 ’ "r' 

gme was up He and ha sons all nS r”'" T 

They were outlawed, their earldoms t,l,^ «>unlty 

enemies wken and given to their 

This of Itself was enough to make »»,« 

'ant memory, for the fall of Godwin m P’ca 

Norman party But another event. nSr 
mark IL Thm was the vistt ,o EnS *>111. was to 

Normandy S*and of Duke William of 

It will be more convenient to make a fi.iias 
(c 871 1 a fuller acauaintance with 
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Duke William later, at a lime nhen England w'as to know him 
only too well as William the Conqueror But these is scarcely 
j any doubt on the object of the Tisit It was no accident 
Normandy that he came at a time when Edward the Confessors 
England Norman friends were supreme The king had no son, 
and there was no obvious heir The duke came to 
spy out the land, and we are told that Edward made lym some 
sort of promise that he should succeed to the throne Of cours'* 
Edward had no right to do this The crown of England was 
his, but it was not his to gne None the less William had got 
what he wanted, when the lime came he would be able to call 
himself rightful heir to the throne He had it must be remem 
bered, some sort of family claim, for he and Edward the Confessor 
were cousins 

The time, howoer, was not yet, Godwin had been driven 
out, but his power was not broken In 105* his sons, Harold 
It«viv4i of Leofwine, landed m the west, where he soon joined 

Godwin • them Again one part of England was arrayed in arms 

power against the other, and once again there was no fighting 
to speak of Men "were loath to fight against their own km"i 
It was a pity “that Englishmen should destroy one another to 
make room for foreigners So, we are told, Edward pardoned 
Godwin and his sons, and received them back again Edwird 
was too weak to do anything else Godwin’s forces were stronger 
than his, the people vowed that "they would hie or die with 
Godwin ’ If we look for a reason for this sudden devotion to 
the man from whose side they had melted like snow the jear 
before, it may well be found in MiHiam of Normandy’s visit and 
Edward the Confessor’s promise IF news of that had leaked 
out, the people of England were wise in supporting Godwin, 
perhaps Robert of Jumiigcs, who had arranged the promise, was 
wise too Under usual circumstances an Archbishop of Canter 
bury would be safe from violence whatever he had done, but it 
seems that Robert had done something that made him nervous, 
archbishop though he was, for he fled to the Continent, and two 
Norman bishops fled with him 

Close on Godwin’s restoration came his death Unfortunately 
Harold was no better able than his father to resist grasping at 
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land and power for the famdj By doing so, he made enemies 
who were syre to do him an iH mm nhtn the chance 
came Thus, nhcn Siward of Noithnrabria died, Harold 
secured the earldom for his brother Tostig, although Smard left 
a son Tutther, he did his best to get hold of the 
earldom of Mercia, thereby meumng the enmity of 
iilfgar ajd his sons, Edwin and Morcar * Probably 
in doing so Harold was himself aiming at the throne, jet he «as 

mSl"® '^h T T It’S chance of 

fenrf ® ’’ *“""8 ’^"Sland united in his de 

Tostig, Edwin, and Moroa,-«ho failed him For the time 
however, Harolds prospects were bn-^ht Pur iirn ^ 

towafUs the end of the reign, weakened him The 

first was a stroke of pure ill luck a ^ 7 lUroid. 

V- «“*uck A boat in which 

sworn to recognire his claim to^,he thmn "" f "" 

William saw plam enough who was Vet to h h 
gerous mat The second ttoubiriLme r u 
earldom There was no prospenty iiTthrrm ' ^‘’'•'"‘'"'’nan 
Northumbrians had rebelled against Tost Tj'" 

Harold tned vainly to patch up the , '"""u™ 

the end to allow them to have as Tl ' ™ 

This boded 111 Morcar was no ^^ 0 . 1 ,°"?'' 
and Tostig went off to the Continm, ° ' 

brother who had, as he thought basely 'cngeance on the 
«hen Edward the Confessor died o 
the Uitan chose Harold to succeed h™ 
new ling would hare need of all hi. ■I'C 

'“Wur and wisdom to keep 

•Tli« ih fis amons the *a Mom* ar« . — ‘ 

taildom* n Wessex t>r do ng « he IcftlSLt Ab.*."® ^**'®''* *""**‘*«‘i «o h s father , 

*oo of Uofne. Eail cf V,,.:, and ,t«. . *!."* 


1. ..osex or 00 ng so he left East - — w-u succeeded lo h s raiN., 

all Eagtand oacept Mercu. {^‘.X ^ Cod-« » Wot ^ 
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his throne secure Ednm and Morcar were jealous of him, 
^ since he was not of royal blood^, TosSig was be 

becomes sceching king after king on the Continent for help 

* against his brother, and most dangerous of all, William 
of Normandy was gathering a host to assert his claim to the 
kingdom 

William had alreadj gi\en proof that he was not the»man to 
put his hand to the plough and turn back Born in 1027, h^ 
Career of succcedcd OS a boy of seven to what seemed an 

wmum of inheritance of woe As was alwajs the case under the 
feudal system, a minority meant a time of wild dis 
order Four of the young dukes guardians were assassinated, 
one after the other In the midst of battle and murder William 
formed that strong, relentless character which marked him In 
1047 the whole of the western part of his duchy revolted, but 
William with the aid of the King of France, overthrew tlie rebels 
at ^ ales dunes Step by step his power went forward, he 
manied Matilda, daughter of the Count of Flanders, and so 
gained a useful ally, he humbled his fiercest rival, Geoffrey of 
Anjou, and wrested Maine from him, he even beat the armies 
of his feudal superior, the King of France, and forced him to 
sue for peace Harold had to deal with a ruler who, though 
in name a vassal, was more powerful than his master 

In making ready for his invasion, ^\llllam left nothing to 
chance Not only did he gather his own barons, but he invited 
pt*Mr.,.oo. Phe Counts of Brittany and 

10C6 Boulogne joined him and warriors came from Acqui 
tame, Anjou, Flanders, and even distant Naples and 
Sicily The prospect was attractive Men were ready for an 
adventure under the banner of a renowned leader, all the more 
since they were likely to wm lands or plunder by doing so 
nhile this great force of the most warlike fighters in Europe 
wis trooping in, William busied himself in the spnng and 
summer of 1066 in building a fleet In order to Justify his inva 
Sion he put forward a solemn claim to the throne, leating the 
promises of Edward and Harold, and evtn persuaded the lope 

>1<« WM Edmrdtht Canfciwr’, brMbn-ui b« ws, £uuit]Tea<is*<t,d 
I A Bunhff 1 wuh llw D>n ai Cm or kiflfv 


I (ihms^ 
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to give his benediction to the enterprise He had thus enlisted 
all sorts of forces on his side-loie of adventure, the authnriti of 
law, greed of gam, and the blessings of the Church 

While knights were assembling and ships were buildim- in 
Normandy Harold had called out his army to guard the southern 
shore ^Months passed, and the invaders did not , 

.come The Savon ships that had guarded the Toiuc 
Channel were laid up The old weakness of the fyrd 
showed Itself once more. Hen grew tired of waiting, and were 
^ginning to disperse, when the storm burst where u was least 
expected Tostig, aided by the Kintr nr » j j 

him onxhe march He met the invaders at sJmfnrr^ 

Bndg^ on the Derwent, and overtW Im^^otm 
and the Norwegian king were both sla,„ mv ^ 
had come in three hundred shins, was 
four were enough to carlTit a^y “ 

It was a great victory, but it wa.s Ha,„u 1 . 
which so often in later yeats was Fn!? 
occasion turned traitor Bfowine from^ih"'"’* 

Tostig with It While HaVni™” >>™‘'llht 

to the south and wafted Duke Will, am """8 « veered 

I been there,' cried Harold, “they had''"'” "Had 

landing" He burned his armv .Yuih T", "il" 

had travelled the aoo miles norihwar'th r"'"w 
Bndge on September 25, started southward °CEbt Stamford 
were marching out of London by the .,11,'^' * 1 '“" °"°l’er 2, 

had covered nearly another 60 miles to rt,*” 'u two days more 
long speed left the northern levies Jja tiad 

behind, but the earls were nog “I Morcar far 

could ha\e done to support Harold. 

It might have been better stiate?v tn «... » 
reinforcements, and compel the enemv tn London for 

from his base, but Harold could not u 

. dr,.„,r,„, ."l°‘“'“’"'’''”’5’''b.l=.he 


ijn.“ 
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Normans laid the countryside naste, besides, the reinforcements 
might jom the foe, and not him He marched south to fight it 
out once and for all 

The battle that was to decide England s fate was fought on 
October 14, 1066 Harold drew up his men on a hill eight 
Battle ot miles north of Hastings through his position ran the 
Hastings joad to LondoH, his rear tras covered by the woods in 
which his men, if beaten, might gather again His soldiers 
fought on foot, the house-carles in the centre were armed mostlj 
with two handed axes or long swords, but on the wings he had 
some hastilj raised levies, some armed with clubs, some with 
spears, some with scythes 

William, well pleased that his fortnight s ravaging of the ctuntry 
had drawn his enemy southward and saved him from the diffi 
culttes of an advance northwards through the Weald, mo\ed his 
men forward to the attacl. As they topped the rise of'one hill 
they came in sight of the Saxons drawn up on an opposite slope 
at Senlac The Norman strength lay chiefly m the mail clad 
ca>’alrj, a force then and for long after held to be superior to any 
infantr) But the Duke did not rely on his cavalr} alone He 
liad with him a large body of infantry and a number of archers 
His men advanced to the attack across the valley in three lines 
the archers in front, the infantry behind them, and the horsemen 
m the rear The battle began with a xolley of arrows, whicli 
Harolds men answered with spears, javelins throwing axes and 
other missiles This proved too hot for the archers, and ilham 
pushed his infantrj up to ihe attack These reached the firm 
line of Saxon shields, but could not break it The real weight 
of ^Vilham's forces was then flung into the batlle Up the slope, 
already dotted with corjwes, rode the horsemen, with a tremen 
dous crash they came on, some of them, like TaiHefer, penetrating 
the line, and only being struck down inside it Still the Saxons 
held firm, and plied their axes vigorous!) till even the horsemen 
recoiled, the Breton knights, w1k> formed the left wing, retreating 
m great confusion A portion of the shire le«es thought the 
battle was won, and ran down the hill to pursue the foe But 
their rash courage proved their niin ^^lIham turned on them 
with his unbroken centre and destroyed them They were, how- 
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siar. but a Mali part of the Saaon force The rest were still 
Strong and undaunted m their position 

Indeed, so far William had made but little teal proarcss 
His atmcks on the mam Sarron position had been beaten olT. 
He had only won a small success oter an ill disciplined portion 
oUhe ejiemy \et this small success prosed the key to sic- 

s’tnitrr/ imndtohand 

s ruKle had cost both sides dear, hut the shields still remained 
rteady round the English standards of the Dragon and the 

tohon\, r ifhen William 

bethought him of a stratagem He ^ r j 

The Normans fell back in seeming rout Acam the^^ retreaL 

nf the fjrtd repeated their mistakV This t™e 1 h 

rdoCm^ ro^r ^rztrm^mrFrFr 

the) could make no reply (since Ham'id^l,°a°* 1" 
and his house-carles had used un th?^ ‘'f‘. 

then charged by the horse' •• h "J!"' ' “"'1 

M Ilham of Poictiets, “the only mosemenr 

the dead, the living stood niotiLless ” T ? '“™PP‘"S “f 

IS shown by the fact that Duke kWI,,„ n ''“"8'“ 

under him Ent at last the end car^e „ 
eie by one of the arrows fired in the a 
burst into the line the scant, r .c T”" ‘'"'S'’" 

scattered into the forest m their rear ° English army 

Shakespeare has written 

•‘This England never dul _ 

Lie at the proud foot of & eono'*^ 

Hut when it first did bdo ta 

““P to wound Itself" 

The penod of English history which wo i, a- 
chapter gives a striking esampte of tta t!""'® followed in this 
F oi this Twice m ninety jeats 
‘Compare June a ,3,5 
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\vas England at a conquerors feet It was not for want of ralour 
None could be braver than Edmund Ironside or Harold None 
could do more than give their lives for their country, and the 
English army at Hastings poured out its blood like water for its 
king It was not the open enemy that was to be feared, but the 
familiar friend, not the Dane or Norman, but the recreant Eng 
Iishman The falseness of Ethelred, the treachery of Edric, the 
seldsh greed of the house of Godwin, the rebellion of Tostig, the 
halfheartedness of Edwin and Morcar — these were the true causes 
of the Saxon downfall 


VIII. England under Foreign Kings 

e 

The Normans, 1066-1154 

It is a common observation that our early history divides by 
reigns much more easily than our later history The reason, 
N.tien.1 “ P**"' “ « not because the character 

monarch differed more widely in early days than 
in later ones, but because there was a wider field for 
difference in character to show itself When the king had himself 
a la^e share in govemmeni. it nude much difference to the king 
dom whether he was strong or feeble, honest or untrustworthy, 
ambitious or lazy So long as the ministers he chose merely did 
his wiU, then all in the end turned on his character Government 
of this kind IS called fersenal Government But now another 
body lias grown up which has taken from the king many of hts 
powers and duties Consequently the character of Parliament, 
and of the ministers who carry out the will of Parliament, has 
become more important than the character of the king Hence 
m later da)s we draw our divisions rather by mmistnes than by 
reigns, this is the era of re/vejfnfaftre Go\cmnient 

It would then be quite a reasonable method to divide the 
period from the Norman Conquest to the accession of Henry H 
merely by reigns, for the cluraeters of the kings ire themseUcs 
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diverse enough to give a distinct stamp to each But ae must 
not only observe differences, vre must seek for likenesses also, 

and such a search does not go fat before It shows n , , , 

that all four reigns have a peculianty common 

"'S" ’'h'ch follows 

^h of the four kings has the character of a fcrcpur ruling 
by nghb of conquest over a conquered people. The kings were 

Norman conquero^ It is tme that Saaon revolts were not quite 

so common as might be eapected. but the Saxons ^ 

s JS'L^rterasTiLg 

^ worse, and so they supported thf Cmwn^ Norman baron 
tyrant"* Yet >t was a sullen tin " L f'"'* 
with no motive of lojalty or self interest, 

barons aUke were hateful to them as f" 'V 

to the rule of a foreicn kma as K- ^ foreigners they submitted 
barons But their real desfre was To 
By the time Henry 11 s rlt^ J 

gomsm was dwindling Henr^l feeling of anta 

foreign kmg, the division between conouem regarded as a 
growing less sharp, even the barons conquered was 

character We shall have to dwell mTtc.r^ national 

for the present it is enough to draw Penod, 

between Stephen and Henry II On « of division 

kings, on the other English kmgg Norman 

Remembenng, then, that we have to rimmi .v . 
foreigners, we must see ° were 

1 What the Norman Conquest r t? , 

William I established and kept un hi« ngland, and how 

conUnued his policy, and— ^ power, how also his sons 

2 ^Vhat happened when the kinir j c , ' 

William I and Rufus and Henry I strong Lke 

In tracing these events we shall see thrFeT?"! c 
best, and nlso at its worst Feudal System at its 
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The Conquest and the Feudal System, 

1066—1135 

William I ; William II ; Henry I^ 

The victcry of Hastings laid the south and east of England 
at ilham s feet, but it did not touch the north and west Ed 
English disunion Morcar’s foTCcs Were still dangerous. 

sntT submission iHiam s conduct, indeed, shows that he did not 
expect the country of Alfred and Edmund Ironside to submit 
after one defeat only But the English were still quari’llmg 
among themselves, so, though the Witan chose Edgar Atheling, 
the grandson of Edmund Ironside, to succeed Harold as itn& 
yet in a short time they found it hopeless to resistfcfurtber 
William, indeed, was anxious for them to submit of tbeir own 
free will He had moved cautiously towards London, and had 
burned Southwark, but then, instead of besieging London, he 
had crossed the Thames and moved his arm) to Berkhampstead. 
Thither an embass), with the Atheling himself at the head of it, 
came to IN illiam and offered him the crown Thus he was able 
to say that be ruled not as conqueror, but as the lawful king of 
England elected by the Uitan Canute, and eten Alfred, his two 
greatest predecessors, had owed their crown to the same title 

Being able to say he was lawful king was a great 'idiuntage, 
but illiam was still in an extremely difficult position He had 
wniiam ■ two things to do the first, to subdue the English thor 
dimtuiuei oughly, the sccond, to keep his own Norman followers 
contented and obedient, to reward them, and )el not make them 
so strong that the) could revolt against him He had, in fact, to 
keep himself master of both Normans and English alike. 

His first stroke was to deebre that all those who had fought 
against him at Hastings were rebels, fighting against their lawful 
Ferfciturt of ^^'<1 that thcir cstatcs were forfeited to him 

ntyto to the Thus he tiecame roaster of almost all the bnd 
in the south of Engbnd It was not long before 
he got hold of the rest. In 1067, when the Conqueror had gone 
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bad to th(^ Continent, leaving his brother, Odo of Eajeux, as 
Justiciar, to rule the countr), rebellions burst out everj-nbere. In 
the south nest, in llercia, in Northumbria, there nere 
English risings Luckily for William there Mas no 
union among the English rebels Each distnct took as 
Its leader a descendant of its own earl, each fought for itself and 
fach iv^ consequently crushed by itself William returned, 
subdued the west, took Exeter, hamed Gloucester and Worceste7 

nales. In the north he had sterner work to do The rebels 
were headed by Waltheof, Earl of Huntingdon, and „ 
helped by the King of Scotland, who had married 
Maigiret, sister of Edgar Atheling A force of Danes under 
King Swejn, who had hopes of recovenncr l j 

for himself, also took the Md .uMhe^ S ,b 
successfJl Durham and York fell into L T S' 
allies soon began to quarrel, and William mn h ^ 
them an easy prey The W dmw off "v"’’ 

denng Peterborough on their wav thereh s'" 
as odious to the English as thev\ad h niaking themselves 
Waltheof was forced to sub™ anf to 'I 

rebels, and guard against another nsinc'^'wi/ ^ 
harried the whole of The ValeTU ®Frr r H T 
the Tees everything that could be burnt was burnt ' S,'’'"*'" T 
were slam, dn>en out or left to di** f^r People 

twenty years after, the Surv» Xhn Tk 

of one estate after another— "Waste” ^ 

This harrying of the north shoiin>d rim 
endure rebellion taraelj He stilled , '“T "" 

Amid the eastern fens, in the Isle of Elv 7' 
b> marshes, Hereward, “the Last of th ttsreward. 

still resisted He had come th™ f™,*' 

Danes left, and he was jomed bv the lasr 
among them Morcar and the Bishon of n u ‘ ® "''^'u'es. 

he held out Ihe monks of h/L , “ 5“^ 

the way into his camp, but when Morcar ,nn°i,'’“,° ''"'=‘>^6 
rendered, Hereward with a few followers fm r. ^"ends sur 
escaped. Morcar and the rest were treated i 
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of Scotland, too, was forced to yield and to acknowledge WjUtam 
as his lord, just as his ancestors had acknowledged Edward the 
Elder and Canute 

These useless risings completed the work that Hastings had 
begun They nveted the chain of William’s power round Eng 
lands neck Each rebellion was followed by fresh confiscations 
of land, and the land was used to reward Norman ^llowers 
Even in the cases where an Englishman was not turned out from 
his estates, he was obliged to pay a fine and to admit that the 
land was really the kings and not his own, that he was the kings 
tenant and vassal and therefore bound to serve him 

This made more definite what is called the Feudal System 
It is not true to say that this was altogether introduced by the 
Th* F«u<i«i Norman kings, for the essence of the feudal system, 
TsnuV? ^he idea that because a man had land, therefore 

he had certain rights and owed certain dtties, bad 
existed in Saxon times In Edgars day it had been ordained 
that every “landless man should have a lord”, and “commenda 
tion that IS to say, the practice of a man’s placing hunself 
under the protection of a more powerful neighbour, wis also 
common enough m Saxon England But the Normans drew 
closer the tie between the man and his land The holding of 
land became the basis of everything The king at the held 
was the owner of all the land He granted large estates to his 
nobles and barons, who were called tenants in-thte/, and who 
were bound by these grants of land to fight for the king if he 
called on them to do so The tenants in-chief m their turn 
granted parts of their estates to their followers, who were then 
called mesne tenants > and were bound in their turn to obey the 
tenants in chief as superiors Mesne tenants might if they 
pleased regrant parts of their estates And below all these 
classes of free tenants were vast numbers of serfs, called by 
various names of silleins, boors (bordani) cottars, who had scry 
small holdings of land, some with thirty acres and others with 
lesser holdings, and who had in return for this to work upon 
the lords land and gather his crops for him They were practi 
cally his property— psrt of hw estate 
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We may thinV of it as a sort of pyramid ' serfs at the bottom; 
above them, free tenants, minor tenants owing obedience to 
other greater men, at the top the tenants in chief holding direct 
from the ling, the king as the apex, land, the bond which 
unites them and in the mam settles then rights and duties 
But we must not picture it as more orderly than it was In 
amplest Idea it was regular, ,n practice and working it was 
mtolerably confused and disorderly There were many forms 
of tenancy, and men owed all sorts of duties to many different 
persons for example, the same man might hold some End from 
the king, some from the church, and some from a baron 

arrangeLr IZZZ ^£’0^ f ■" 

the to>, the English naturally sank m the 

Ttose who m days before the Conquest, had been 

tree, though they were owners of vatv . . 

found tKbmsehes reduced to being serfs of ar h 

times called, vdleins ^ TOre some- 

We must see what this meant for tv* 

they were no longer free Thev ws.rl^k 
could not leave it Thev vc^rJ^f the land and 

three days ,n each wSc on 7 k 
being paid for doing so Thcy'could'^n 
m mamage without their lords kave a 7 daughters 

'vere in his power He could punish 
fining them, or causing them to be V oeTTh f 

get any redress This was bad enoup?K^’f“"^ 
b> the fact that their lords were 

The No'mans despised the English ® ^ foreigners 

of Sxxons”, and treated them worse thao H “dogs 

understand the English tongue, and 

the English said or felt A'llU mS Z. TT" 

after all, only taken the place of Harofrf that he had, 

but to the English he was indeed a cion throne, 

conqueror as well oqueror, and a very hard 

In this way the Feudal Sj-stem. •,* i., , 

‘S« diaenm p. 64. Bui tha oeI, £.«, the 
«o« P Of wlut really r„ 
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William, bore hard on the English IVe shall see that they 
became worse off when for a strong king was substituted a weak 
one William might rule sternly, but he ruled all alike By his 
gifts of land he had bound to him a body of armed followers 
who tould defend him against any attempts of the English to 
drive him out Yet he did not mean to let this armed force be 
used against him He himself had been a feudal vassfil before 
he became a feudal king As Duke of Normandy he had beep 
so strong m his own dominions that he could disregard his 
superior, the King of France, as he liked He had even met 
him in battle, and had overthrown him He had no mind to 
let his barons be as troublesome to him as he hid been to the 
King of France So be did three wise things, and, by doing so, 
set up a different kind of Feudalism from that which later froi'ed 
such a curse to both France and Germany 

First, he gave his barons much land, but he gaie it them 
in scattered estates, not all together There were indled three 
B»roa« exceptions he made great earldoms in Durham, Kent, 
•cauered Chester But the earldom of Durham was given to 
" the Bishop of Durham, who, being a Churchman, could 
leave no heir to inherit it, and the earldom of Kent he placed 
in the hands of his half brother, Odo of Bayeux, who was also 
a Churchman The earldom of Chester alone went to a lay 
man, but no doubt WiUinin expected that his hands would be 
kept full enough by the need of guarding the border against 
the Welsh These “palatine earldoms were, however, the ex 
ception The usual rule was to divide the estates widelj For 
example, Robert of Mortain, one of the greatest of the barons, 
held seven hundred and ninety three manors, but they were m 
twenty different counties WTierevcr we find a man with vast 
estates, we find they are much scattered Thus, if a baron m 
tended to rebel against the king, he could not collect his forces 
in one place, and he had always jealous neighbours round him 
who kept a watch on what he did This precaution, wise m 
Rcveiteftr,* itsclf, did not, however, save Hilliam from rebellions 
*>ru 1074 among his barons. In ro74 Ralf, Earl of Norfolk, 
and Roger, Farl of Hereford, plotted a nsing while the king 
was away in Normandy, and invited Waltheof, Earl of Hunt 
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mgdon, the only one of the old English nobles who had re- 
tained any. great amount of power, to join them Waltheof 
hesitated, at first he agreed, then he drew bach, and let Arch 
bishop I^nfrane know what was going on William was too 
strong and too quick for the rebels Ralf was dnven oversea, 
and Roger imprisoned for life, but the harshest measure feh 
on the,unlucky Waltheof, who was beheaded His earldom 
passed, "dh the hand of his daughter, to Band, King of Scot 

?n W ir”'!, ll “ “'■‘=f-<3ajs 

Lrd Ih I feudal 

lord this time his own son, Robert The two met in ba.tle at 

Gerberoi, not recognizing each other, and Robert’s 

Shocilen, t ' ''““"'ied h'm 5sSi"; 

Shocled at his narrow escape from the crime of killing 

angered’WiUiam by rLing a pnvate’^^rmw 
on his own account and, thoSgh Odo wL h,rh'wr“il" 
a bishop, William shut him ,t,\ half brother and 

The?; troub” made Willl^ >>“ ‘'fe 

barons in order he had need to d? 
estates. Accordingly, m toSr after™ 
with his Witan’, he took his second J'7 f ““"'■■y 
his power secure, he caused m ?? Iff' ^'=P 'f'"”'" 
was set down all the land of Eneland^ I great Survey in which 
worth in money dues, so that he^mivL v'’ ™ 

due to him, and so that no one mieh^d,^'"’,''' 
suits of this survey were set down in the^^" ^ 
things are especially remarkabte „ 'm 
thorough and minute It tells not ontv rt, " “ '"'“edinanly 
and from whom it was held, not only iL^ "I"" 
servile tenants on each estate, but Ti 

oien, horses, sheep, pigs, mills, and fish ploughs, 

wnlet thought It unworthy of a kme^te e *'"*’'* 
these. He lays “ it is shame to be tellinc ofh a"”"®* 

It shame to be doing it” William hlwe’ ‘‘"f "o' ‘hink 

shame in finding out all about his tmedn 

to secure for himself a steady supul, ct ' 
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though Domesday ts more than eight hundred years old, it illus- 
trates the amazing permanence and contmuit) of our ijiral history 
Almost every obscure hamlet of to day has its name set down in 
Domesday The names are often somewhat changed, but that 
is all The divisions of the countryside stand now as thej stood 
m the Conqueror’s reign 

William followed up the survey by his third great gieasura 


KU G 



ThsM t«» dia^nm* lUiucralc (0 
C»*t nrnlal Fttidalitm tnd (a) 

AM FnAaUtm w it wu ehiBted bf 
Ibe Oath at SahAary 


He assembled e\er> free tenant of land to a great "gemot” or 
The eetb at Salisbury, and made them all swear alle- 

sjubury, glance to him direct This " oath at Salisbury ’ made 
It the duly o( every mesne tenant to obe) die king 
first and his feudal superior after If his feudal superior called 
on him to come out and fight against the king, his answer would 
be that his first duty was Obc) the king This clipped the 
wings of the great feudal nobles. On the Continent they could 
defy the crown by bringing their vassals into the field The king 
had no hold over the vassals, save through the feudal lord. If 
the feudal lord were a rebel, he had no hold at all But m 
Fngland after the oath at Salisbury the nobles were no longer 
so dangerous, the> could not make sure of their vassals’ support 
Here ts the real dilTerence between English and Continental 


KINO 




POWER OF THE CROWN 


6S 


feudalism, this is why Edward I and Edward III and Henry V 
were strong Hng^ ruling a united realm, while in Fiance Philip IV, 
Charles V, and Louis XI were hampered and thwarted by half- 
independent feudal princes ^ 

Wdham did not live to reap the full benefit of these measures 
In 1087 he went to war with the King of Erance While his 
men wen? sacking and burning the town of Mantes his 
hiirse, struck by a falling beam, reared and threw’ the wSim 
king hard against the pommel of his saddle From ' 

NViiham was a hard man, who was u 1 

Ideas of mercy when he thought it needful to h 
harrying of Yorkshire, the lajnng 4 ste o? the M w 
make himself a hunting park L “I ^ 

execution of Waltheof,aU stow him ru£°”aT?‘ 

Yet his sYong government, rule of a fote^' 'T 

™s, had one great met.t that counteiSalTees u®'’ “ 

He united the kingdom under his owe ? '’?«t>ness 

the Confessor and Harold the power oA'h’ 'r 
while that of the great earU had^om, w '^''mdled, 

that Godwin and Leoftie and SramT, >'?'? noticed already 
torons whose quarrels brought aboui'!l,"“ w” turbulent 

This tendency to disunion and Uwles.*'^ wT ''''' 

And theie is another 

must not be omitted Had the SaT^ "°™?n Conquest which 
and united, they would piobablT g". ^'tong and vigorous 
Their failure goes to show that the Save * 1 ''® '**' ^“'mans 

or at any rate was lacking m some of *’nd declmed 

make a nation The invasion of 18^115^' Tmtlities that 
oonquenng race, and the eventual fcinn nr"S""’ “ 

blood made, out of much adverstw 1 Saaon 

proved himself suffer matenal than 1,,. e who 

pressed the enterprise and vngour whielTT and 

lacked or lost seem to have 

som^^hr L':a“ I 

oegle^ed^in 7 , coatrersTto*:: sid™ 
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that IS, the dealings of these kings vfilh the Church Church 
affairs are best treated as a vhole, leading up to thd great quarrel 
between Henry II and Becket Apart from these, neilh^ 
William II nor Henry I calls up anything very striking Both 
kings continued the policy of their father Both had troubles 
with rebellious barons, and succeeded m overcoming them, both 
were at least as much interested m affairs in Norroihd) as m 
England 

The Conqueror had left the duchy of Normandy to his eldest 
son, Robert, and gave Engbnd to his second son, ^V illiaro Here 
wiiii.m Rufue, a ready ground for quarrel, since Robert had 
1087 iiea looked to succeeding his father in both countries. 

As many of the barons held lands both in Normandy agd Eng 
land, they owed allegiance to both William and Robert, when 
war broke out they would have to make a choice which they 
would obey, and as Robert was easygoing and goyd natured, 
while William soon showed himself to be as stem as his father, 
and was especiallj vigorous in exacting money in every way he 
could, a large number of barons took Robert’s side They were 
especially angered by what they regarded as the exactions of 
Ranuir Ranulf Flambaxd, the king’s Justiciar, that « to say, 
Fiwnbard the Officer who represented the king when he was absent 
from the kingdom Ranulf, who was also Bishop of Durham, vras 
careful to enforce the full payment of all the dues which belonged 
to the king under the feudal system, and the most profitable of 
these dues came when an estate passed to a minor or an heiress. 
Flambard used to seize for the king all the profits of the estate 
till the minor came of age or the heiress roamed, he scrupulously 
collected the fines or payments due on coming into an estate. 
These exactions were legal enough t but Flambard s acUvity made 
them very burdensome He made the king, it was said, “every 
mans heir’ Thus, to guard against his discontented barons, 
and to help him against his brother, William was forced to make 
fnends with his English subjects Foreigner and Norman though 
he was, he had to rely on what he called his “ brave and honour 
able English 

With their help he tnumphed over his enemies Odo of 

> Save ID the cue cTihe Church (see p. 8)). 
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Bajeux, Roger Montgomerj, Robert of u t. 

Mo„b.y. a, . 0 , .ptThe nr’ f r 

mandy W,ll.am defeated them alL He Lf ba* 
a «elsh im^ion, and by promising to his barons 
any land they might conquer from the Welsh h« 
a set of narhke adventurers nho nould h,s f 
in order* to secure their onn lands He e, T ^ ^ 

from the Scots and built Carlisle Casll^te Cumberland 

■he King of Scots, mvadmg No^ “'7"'; 

TO surprised and slam at Alnwick 'awnge, 

the tables on his brothel Robert, by^leadile""” 
mandy The quarrel between tl^ ® 

time , Duke Robert soon after^elUn*rth"“h '’7’"^ 
time and made up his mind to join the 
money to equip himself and his t Crasades. To find 

his duchy to William for ro.«o mert?' S'-slaae, 
fleeting that he was not at all likely. h “^ e 
the money, or eject his brother from the V'J” 7' '''’“J' 

had got a hold on it. "hen once he 

While Robert was in Palfh^ir.^ tif s. 
by an accident, or, as some sa?d"^' '7 
m the New Forest His death ''“"‘“g 

Soungest and most capable „f ,hf 7 
the uneapected chance of makmc hiiS^n 77 
and Duke of Normandj EnghndTn ^ ^ighind 

much difficulty, but It was ceiLn il,,7 7° ’"'hout 

he would have to fight hard at an * f^fhert came back 
probably in England also Thus Z Normandy, and 

Rulus was led to trust much to his Fn 7 *7 rt«wlaee with 
FCIS, and he did his best to mn ,7''"'’ =“*>■ 

Matilda daughter of the King of Seota'''7'’’’“'‘ marrying 
old line of Alfred > He also imn*^ a heiress of the 
Kanulf Flambatd, recalled Anselm, Sh't Josticiar, 

^m the exile into which Rufus had d “7 °f Canterbuiy, 
Charter of Liberties, m which he pronttse7.h ’"o’ o 

raised that the “aids” taken 
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from his feudal tenants should be strictly according to right, 
and further, that he would keep all the laws of Edi^ard the 
Confessor’s day 

'ihese preparations for the storm were liardly made when 
the storm burst Robert returned, and, at the invitation of some 
Roberts Henry’s barons, landed witli an army in England 
invatiea Henry had to buy him off bj a promise of a*pensio^ 
and the surrender of Normandy This peace, however, turned 
out shortlived Robert of Rellfime rebelled against Henry, and 
managed to get Robert of Normandy to take up his side Hence* 
forth, from 1104 onwards, there was no peace between the 
brothers In 1106 Henry defeated Robert at Tenchebrai, and 
took him prisoner Robert never saw liberty again Till bis 
death he was held captive at Cardiff Normandy passed into 
Henry s hands Robert had left a son, Wjlham Chto, who re- 
mained to trouble Henrys peace till 1128, when he died of a 
wound 

Disturbed as Normandy was England enjoyed under Henry I 
a test from insurrection and war for more than thirty years Henry 
used this time to strengthen the rojal power against the barons 
RoyBijustie* revived the old Shire and Hundred Courts, 

and not only did this make it easy for each mao 
to get justice at home, but it also diminished the power of the 
feudal lords, for it curtailed the “manorial' courts where the 
lord, or the lords steward, presided whereas, m the Shire and 
Hundred Courts, justice was administered not by one roan but 
by a body of free tenants, and over the Shire Court presided 
the Sheriff, who was a royal officer of very wide power Thus 
mslead of a multitude of feudal jurisdictions, often very di 
verse and uncertain, and always oppressive, Henry began to 
subsUtute royal jusuce which would be the same for all, m 
every place 

Further, smee most offences were punishable by fines, justice 
and revenue were closely connected and Henry I, though less 
oppressive in his taxation than Rufus, was quite as much alive 
to the advantage of a plentiful supply of money He began his 
reign with the thoroughly practical step of seizing the Treasury 
at Winchester, and, from that tune onward, never loosed his hold 
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over It He found m Bishop Roger of Salisbury, an official who 
organized hi5 exchequer thoroughly, and he made its power felt 
by sending “barons of the exchequer” on cir- 
cuit through the country, thus bringing out-ofthe '"'"t”" 
way districts mto connection with royal taxation, just as the 
bhentfs made them familiar with royal justice 

Howaclosely justice and revenue were connected with each 
aher, and also with policj, is brought home to us by the King’s 

Council In Its widest sense {the Conodum) .. 

IS included much the same persons as the o](J Council.^* 
Saxon ttitan though with a different qualification The Witan 
had been the assembly of the crv/i i j j «_ • 

Sts';Tt=’c:utirLrnrw::f 0^“"“^^ 
wrrthi';v:rcarwSr^^^^^^^ 

holding of land direct from the king ® 

K body so cumbrous as this 

ously be rarely summoned As a rulf h “bvi 

of the “ordinaty” Council—the ‘be hands 

KM offirl T " '“'be cS;.„r 

great olEcials, the JusUciar, who acieH ->0 

absence, the Chancellor, who was his s,* . 

at the head of his household, the Chamberlain 

looked after his soldiers Yet it is a ‘he Constable, who 

for It engages in so many duties under^^mnn^ confusing body, 

a council of state, It was a law Co I' 

for the revenue* It has been aptly callS^f ^ ^ 

work” ^ ^ called a royal "court of alt 

The explanation of this man\-sirf-H«„,.„ 
at the office of king In the earliest form booking 

his tribe m everything He ruled his ^ 

war, he was their judge and 1^1^“'*°,?''’'“"'^ ■" 

"V ?■“' “S”* “a Wm 

.-J . ‘‘‘'r taisu vt n,. . 
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of thfc Iliad, are of this type As the tribe grew by degrees into 
the nation, the king called in a council to help him, and this 
^ , council naturally came to wield most of the powers 

or royal that Were the king’s Again, in course of time the 

work which proved too much for one man proved too 
much for one Council, and we get a multitude of councils and 


offiaals, each restricted to one branch, one manage* justice, 
another revenue, a third makes laws, others attend to the armj 
and to the navy All are really subdivisions of the old rojal 
authonty The king remains as the nominal head his powers 
have been split up We see this process at work in Henry I s 
reign, but not m it alone It pervades English history, it is 
indeed a branch of history by itself it is consUtutional Ijistory 
Henry had shut his brother in prison and had seen his nephew 
slain, he had tamed his Norman barons, he had made friends 
Fatur«of the English, his name was feared ^over the 

wTn's l«ngth and breadth of the land, he had punished 

of a ion ilWoers with such sternness, that he had gained 
the nickname of the “ Lion of Justice’ , yet with all this, his last 
days were filled with anxiety His son had penshed in a ship- 
wreck off the Channel Islands A daughter, Maud, was his only 
heir Henry tried to secure her succession to the throne, he had 
made his barons swear fealty to her But it needed little penetra 
tion to see that they would not be lil ely to keep their oaths, for 
the idea of a woman on the throne was then strange — nay almost 
absurd And whether they rejected her or served her, it would 
be an ill day for England when the strong hand was removed and 
the barons were able each to do what was right in his own eyes- 
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IX. Feudalism at its Worst. The 
“Nineteen Long Winters” 


Stephen, 1135-54 


’ tVhen Henry I died, hts plans for his daufrhter came to 
nothing Maud neither popular nor wise. She had mamrf 
a foreigner, Geoffrey of Anjou, who was hated by the 
barons. Besides, no one then dreamed that a woman 

SranS'^fTh: he^S-d'^ZdV ^ “ 

thron. L was also", the chronX.ri "a°ti,d 

nwn and a good , so there was hope that he would 

be a tolerable king His share «f nr^A j j 

to be sety large, but his mildnesi®?^^"T 1°' 

ness, was undeniable And the^rone”*" 

place for a mild man, what w^ w^^S Js“ , 

could keep order ' ° “an who 

nne?o:rrg''f; forto'::: "l^sM 

the border, nominally as Mauds ally He 
defeated at the Battle of the Standard, wh'mh " “ a".r„?ES' 
the barons and yeomen of Yorkshire slanrimcr r, ♦ j . 
on which Hoated the banners of St’plter ' f V V°e " 

Ripon, and S. John of Beverle^^ "ff 

But while the Scots were romrt m the nlih 

brother, Robert of Gloucester, rebelled m rh * ^ ^ 

had to buy off David by handing over to I*'’’’''” 

and Cumberland David gave up Mwd s ca ‘ '^°"*'"'">>a'land 

the port he played was not a noble 

nor worse than Ae rest, he was 0.^,1^ 

So far Stephen had the support of he S, u ^ 
brorhe-, Henry, was Bishop of Winehesler and &m on“rsrfrf 
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He soon managed to lose this support He demanded that 
the Bishops of Sahshurj and Lincoln should hatid over their 
Quarrel with castles to him ^V^«:n the> refused, he cast thetr 
die Church prison This was certain to set the Church 

against him but, more than that, it lost him the favour of the 
great officials, for this Bishop of Salisbury was that same Roger 
who had served Henrj I so faithfully at the Exche<\uer, and 
the Bishop of Lincoln was his nephew To quarrel with sudn 
men was sheer folly Speedily Stephen’s power slipped from 
him He moved to capture the castle of Lincoln, which had 
been surprised by Ralf, Earl of Chester Ralf, leaving his wife 
to defend the castle, gathered forces in his earldom, and, uniting 
with Robert of Gloucester, fell on Stephen’s besieging armj A 
Battle of temble conflict followed Stephen showed that though 
i.ioeain jjg ^ feeble Ling, he was a sturdy wamor He aiet 
the Earl of Chester in flght, and, had bis battle axe not ^rohen on 
the earls helmet, might have overthrown him As it was, his 
men gave way, and he was himself taken prisoner 

Maud thus became “ Lady of England ’ , but she soon proved 
equally unfit to rule Haughty and wilful, without gratitude to 
those who had put her on the throne, she could not understand 
that the same people could put her off again She, too, quarrelled 
with the churchmen She was obliged to set Stephen at liberty 
in exchange for Robert of Gloucester, a pnsoner in the hands 
of the other side Soon she tasted the bitterness of defeat 
She was besieged in Oxford, and only escaped by being let down 
at night from the walls by a rop^ crossing the Thames on the 
ice, and fleeing across the snow Then she gathered forces 
and fought again 


et battles and adventures, alliances and desertions, are but 
« part of our concern History is sometimes wrilten as if it 
history of the mighty m the land, yet the case 
° ^ ^ deserves attention Kings and nobles are 

under the fortunes of war, but the misfortunes of war he 
h^viest upon the people So it was m Stephen s reign Rightly 
did the chronicler 5t>le it “the nineteen long winters" The 
fact was that the war went on because the barons did not wish 
to end It. Selfish, ambitious, merciless, unscrupulous, each baron 
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nude himself strong m his cestlc, and hoped to add to his pos 
sessjons bj Volence or treachery There iias not one itho look 
an honest path IVhen the) fought, it ivas not for Iheir side, 

took their titles from both patties and pillaged both “All be- 
came forsworn and broke their allegiance" They did not want 
pitched WIk for if either Stephen or Maud became supreme, 
felt day would be or er “Then arose the barons, or ratherThe 
terajets of England, treating of concord, though they loied 

euroPth::Ji.“Lr,„ts'" 

a tyrant, sinking his own coinXwi^rit? 

mg tlje wretched people by maktna ihe^ i7" oppress- 

whieh they Hied rteiand Tliev “„uT ‘ ° 

gold and silver They hanged lin un h .a r 

them wijh foul smoke Some were ban ^ a smoked 

others by the head, and burning thinra"^ 

f«t. They put knotted stnngs®. ’’“"S 

them till they went into the brain 41„ ^ 

where adders and snakes and 100 ^^ *^ P"™"' 

tormented them Some they put mml “"''"S’ “"t* so 

and not deep, that had sham * chest, short and narrow 

theretn so thm they brofil, ' b"”'’"';, "" 

brought over foreigners from abroad Stfphen 

behaved e^en worse, sacking, bum!^ 

went “Men said that ChnM and hJ’saTi "f "J"™' 

were reduced to misery, many of ib T 

burnt died of cold and hunger m thT 

being left to the mercy of the ham"^ "'■at 

the rule of a “mild man and a coS»Tj”‘' ™ 

feudalism '=<i '° m the dajs of 

The nmlry between Stephen and . 

he continued between their children w seemed likely to 
Stephen’s son died, and Stephen had f°t England 

going on with the struggle. Once mn "" interest in 

reign, we have an example of the nn """" *" this 

Archbishop Theobald managed to bnn^T "*'“ta'>men. 

It was agreed by the Treaty of Walunio^ m Irji'X 
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Stephen should be king for the rest of his life, but that Mauds 
son, Henry, should succeed him. Henry had not t6 wait long 
In 1x54 Stephen died. 


X. Henry II and the Restoration 
of Order 

Henry II had got the title of king His life’s work was spent 
m making that kingship a reality He strove to make himself 
supreme in his kingdom, and what he did includes a 'great 
success and a great failure Over the barons he triumphed, 
the Church, on the other hand, worsted him We have to deal 
in succession with these two struggles, and we may 'leave a 
third aspect of his greatness, his position as a Continental ruler, 
to lead on to the exploits of his warrior son, Richard Cceur 
de Lion 

To understand the reasons of his strength, it is necessary 
to look for a moment beyond England His father, Geoffrey of 
Heniy • poMei Anjou, was one of a family that, like the 
Norm«n<ry ‘ ‘iSiln*. ^orman dukes, had been fertile m strong men, 
men who had united warlike daring with the 
ruthlessness and unscrupulousness by which 
a feudal vassal of the King of France could make himself as 
strong as his master^ Geoffrey had not been able to do very 
much in England, where even Mauds followers feared and dis- 
liked him. But he had reduced Normandy, and when he died, 
in 115 be left Henry, then eighteen years of age, the ruler 
of Normandy, and Count of Anjou, Maine, and Tourame The 
next year Henry married Eleanor, divorced wife of Louis VII, 
and thereby became Duke of Aquitaine, Count of Poitou, 
Toulouse, Saintonge, and Liinoustn, with a suzerainty over all 
the countries west of the Rhone. As he made good these 

»Mr J R- Gre«ci has ponied out mAcijouu or lher»mUy Th# 

wue (what remauM of u) li > huge hideous black p le wh ch seems to scowl down Cl the 
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^imons »p,„st Kmg of Fomco. he ^as, «cn before he 
teme king of England, the mightiest uncronned head in 

diplomacy, full of restless energy and fierj temper, never for 

m3e"oth ' T7 r“ ="<1 hoir 

to mahe others ivork for him ,t is pbin that the barons would 



fino him widely different from ih- ^ 

Stephen ® "'‘•d and good” King 

Henry’s general policy was to undo itl »!,-.» cw l . 

The fust thing was to restore the mv i tephen had done. 

allo^^ed two-thirds of it to dwindle Stephen nad 

quarrelling with the bishops and so upseUim **'•’«*«<’" of 

fte management nf the exeheqner, Jnd ."SVJrM;,,,. 

pnting ernwn lands to his fnends, and ihe 1 ,.i e 

fed not spent Maud had scattered Hen™ '"t** e *1'“' Stephen 

lands, and restored Nigel, Bishop of Elv^rp'’^ 

nephew), to his familiar place in the ex ^ Salisbury’s 
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the practice of barons issuing their own coin, put out a good 
coinage of his own, and took stern measures wiUi any who 
adulterated it He pulled down many hundreds of those oppres 
sive castles which the barons had built in defiance of law. He 
recovered the rojal castles which were in baronial hands. Of iho 
barons, Mortimer held out on the west border, Aumale in Scar 
borough, and Pcverel in the Peak; but he inarched against them 
with an army, and made them submit The country was still 
full of the hateful mercenaries who had made it their business to 
plunder both sides. These were expelled from the realm. Henry 
also forced Malcolm, King of Scots, to yield the northern counties 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland, which David 
had seized; and Malcolm even renewed the old homage, declaring 
himself to be Henry’s “man". 

The ease wth which his restoration of order was earned out 
makes U clear that Henry had on hi$ side the mass of t|?e people 
of England, They had suflered under Stephen’s folly and the 
barons’ cruelty long enough to know that the best thing for all 
was a strong king If only Henry were “strong and of a good 
courage ” the land would have rest And rest was what the land 
needed 

Henry was, however, far more than a domineering king, bent 
on having his own way He was a statesman He set himself 
not only to check misdeeds, but to prevent future misdoing He 
sought precautions as well as remedies His authority might be 
recovered by force, but it must be maintained by law. Thus, 
while he streng^thened his army, he also took pains to strengthen 
his law courts 

Hitherto the weakness of the feudal army had been twofold. 
First, there was the danger of mutiny or neglect. II the king was 
Feudal army ^he baron would not come: or perhaps he 

came with only a part of his proper followers. But 
even when the king was, like Henry*, strong enough to compel 
attendance, there was another fatal defect: the tenant was only 
bound to serve for forty days in the year. It was impossible to 
carry on a campaign, especially when sieges were long and tiresome, 
with soldiers who went home again after a little more than a 
month in the field. So Henry retied more on soldiers whom he 
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paid to fight^for him He used u plan, begun m his grandfather's 
tune, of taking a tas called "scutageV which was a pajraent 
imposed on each “knight’s fee”— that is to sai, the 
holding of land which would be liable to provade him 

''“S'-' “"<1 P'0P« uttendants for service in war 

Further, when Henry was planning a dislant espedilion to Tou 
touse in i.sg, he enlarged the pntct.ce by permuting h.s barons 
o pay a fine instead of accompanying him in person, and mth 
CM b!,? •"= hwed soldiers In this way the king 

got a better army, and the barons became weaker As they often 
preferred to stay at home, they grew Ic, w,.i . “ton 

less skilled in Ls If .he 7 «m to I n' 
king lyith a disciplined force, while they them!'^l ""'"l, 

band of .11 trained and discontented foltlem In t^s ° “ 

age;M,d much to weaken feudalism m^Ld’" 
the warlike powers of the batons By the^a’’^ 

"MV."haVro:rre;^raias::^^ 

array had been favoured and 

day of heavy cavalry infantry were he^° ^®sp»sed It was the 

the less the “fyrd” had been called out at t*"" 

and had dene good service both acim^ 

rebellious barons m 1173-4 ThpPa and against 

that every freeman was to posse<M Arms laid dovrn 

were to be inspected at intervals to sp*. tK " weapons, and these 

This force of freemen was the on-nn rsf order 

the Ling had two armies— a smaU forr#. mihtia. Henceforth 

diers for service abroad, and a mihba trainsd sol 

the foreign invader or rebellious baron.^ England against 

levy was less and less needed i feudal 

mihur) character, became less daneerom 

into a method of holding land. and sank 

One Of ,b= geemest marks of u.„ disorder of Stephen's lime 
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hid been the increase of feudal jurisdictions, the growth that u 
to sa), of barons’ courts, in which the king’s law iVas set aside 
B.viv»i * baron’s pniate regulations. In di)s when commu 
o( rwyu nication through the country was diHicuIt and slow, there 
was alwajs trouble m keeping the local courts con 
nected with the central courts It iras to tighten this connection 
Ihn sheriffs (ro)nl ofiicers) liad been placed oier the sh^c courts, 
while Henry I had sent round from the exchequer “trasellm^ 
barons" who, first attending to matters of rcsenue, dealt also 
with matters of law But while under King Stephen each did 
what was nght in his own e)es, the connection between the 
central and local courts had almost perished Henry II 
himself to bring the local courts again under rojal control 
less the king s law ran through the length and breadth of the land, 
the king’s power would be but a shadow 

The illegal baronial courts could easily be destroyfd by the 
hand that was strong enough to pull down the illegal baronial 
castles But something had to be put in their pbee it is gene: 
ally far easier to destroy than to construct And the fact tbat 
Henry succeeded in his construcine measures does far more to 
prove him a great statesman than any of his purel> destructive noik. 

Instead of attempting to make anything new, Henry took hold 
of a Saxon institution and bent it to a new shape As we have 
Idea of repre. seen, SixoR justice had been accustorned to the 
i»Uv«i idea of an association of men who rtj'rtsented their 
distnct, whether it was the shire or the hundred, either to p'C 
information on oath, or to do justice Representatnes of the 
tunmoots sat in the hundred courts, representatnes of the 
hundred in the shire courts, Domesday Book itself had been 
based on the evidence collected from sworn representatives. 
And It was from this idea of representation that Henry developed 
the jury system 

The first step was the revival of his grandfather’s plan of 
Ju»t ces in eyre Judges from the king's court to the local 

preBenSien*t Courts These justices tn eyre"^ still combined 
^ for the revenue with tho' task of bringing 
t e king’s justice home to all But an important step forward 
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TO taken by the tUstte of Chtendon tn ..66, when .. to, 
wdOTd .h3t these JUS.,^ too to be met ,n each count, by 
trclve lesal men from the hundred, and four from the tunsh.n 
nho arete to “present” to Utem notonous malefacom. Thesti 
persons d.d not indeed try the accused the, formed a ,ur, “of 
prKcntment (the ongm of the modem 'r^nd jury”), those 
task It ■3s to decide whether a man ought to he tned^ for 
•offen^ The real tnal was by the ordfl of to , “Jt 
a^ed failed to get through that he was condemnei eien 
when he came off tnumphant from u 

the country within forty^s 

strong that the sworn men “presented” him^ T iT^ 
at ^ rate an undesirable person to keep m the 

and"“peatd 

to cnmyial matters. But m civil casw^tM 
be employed, though only as an altemam. T? 
choice, however, was the Norm„ , ,7’’' 

and among the lower people thw wafdnhk't 
It was un English (for it wii not a n,.,^ ^ ^ 7 because 

It gave an overwhelming advantage 
arms, and so was hideously unfL f .f 
simple faith “thnce is he Lmed who Lih'h"'” 
but such simplicity of faith was „re. for ih 
that Us belief so often led to th^ reason 

If all that justice can do is to dS"® ,7“," i.’""''"’® 
then justice may as well stand asid/ v "Sk'”. 

end will be reached without its mrfrtl "'I,''"’ 

this barbarous plan the system of setiw '"’“"tule for 

cumbrous and expensive as it was r ® 

taking the case to the King’s Court « m '* ■n™'ved 

be the beginning of a valuable reform P'oied to 

The conclusion of the matter li#a,. «.,* j . 
n, but as he was the father of Se'S.^S'^,' H'nT 
with his name the perfecting of the work he^e^n ' F 
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imttmg that after all Might was not Right, it was but a short 
step to agree that Chance was not Justice Trial tiy battle fell 
Petty juiy disuse, and soon afterwards trial by Ordeal fol 

lowed It In 1216 the Church forbade the further 
use of Ordeal, and in its place came the “petty jury”, a body of 
twelve men drawn from the neighbourhood, who were to deliver 
a verdict' on the charge before them At first they werfe chosen 
for their presumed knowledge of the accused s cnme, and if they 
could not agree, others were added till twelve were found of one 
mmd. It was only by slow degrees that the functions of witness 
and juryman were kept apart, and for a long Ume the accused 
could not call witnesses for himself, or have anyone to defend 
him, since the jury, being themselves witnesses, were supplied to 
know all there was to be known without outside assistance but, 
imperfect as the jury was m its beginnings, it grew till it became 
one of the greatest safeguards of English liberty r 

Hitherto we have seen nothing but Henry s triumphs we hai® 
seen him strike down disorder as personified by the barons, we 
Royal law have seen him strengthen and widen the royal justice 
aii^» 7 *pT the became so formidable that the proudest noble 

ehurehmen. dared not defy It, and so far reaching that the meanest 
freeman could be sure of lU protection But there was yet one 
body over which the royal justice had no authority It is Hcnr/s 
attempt to enforce his authority over the Church that roust next 
occupy us. 


XI. Monarchy and Church: Henry 
and Becket 

^e quarrel between Henry II and Becket had its roots deep 
in the past. To understand it we must trace the history of the 
dealings of the Crown with the Church since that Norman Con 
quest wmch had made so many great changes in Enghnd 

tve have already spoken of that school of Clumae monks 
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which had striven to set up a purer standard of life and dutt 
in the Church' One result of their efforts has been alreadt 
remarked— the increased reputation of the monks 
who led strict hies, and the decline from favour Fh.'ciunUc 
of secular and parish clergy, who were less particular 

dlh Cluntacs more 

deeplj They saw with alarm that churchmen were every year 

11* the admin^tcnog of wide estates and the gathering of riches 
™ru concerned with the cares of sute. more interested in keem 
m themselvK on an equality with the great nobles Thei feh 
T? "'“"""’6 'he spint, the thorns choking the 

that marnage entangled men m «,ld f co;ce'nh. ' m”®'’' 

against tlje offence of rmenj., because when ^ m k"”* 

motion or office in the church, thev were led T 

be unduly inOuenced by them and’rtho i “ 

objected to churchmen recemng office afthe ha'^d’' 'm 

Zaj mziHilur,, as this was called. wa?=w u ^ 

likely that laymen were often guild to tLfrr' 

reasons Churchmen would tS^anoointJd T t ^ 

bishoprics, and so forth, not for tter ^i P'^fatmants, 

they were popular and easy going the. w m 
work for the favour of men, not fc ,he ca^ tempted to 

Ml of the Cluniac aims we,ria„Iw n 
the fimt two no objection could rwS 'I “’="*"'‘''=5. and to 
clergy should be celibate was an ^ ^1 '' u ""t 

what loosely kept, and clencal mama ' 

Simony was an offence that the Chum®h\'^“f ‘‘ 
having complete right on its side^B^ i'’“*„ ° 
lay investiture was another and a novel mait^^ *rn 
Cluniacs wished to cut the Church looT fmm ,? to.?,., 
lay control, to make it a body apart i^L T 
mftnn But the fact was that the ttreat^t u “ m 

and abbots, held large masses the bishops 

the wealth of their sees and foundauons ’T 

.s..„ ' “ Iccdowners they 

tern) a 
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owed duties to the state like other landowners They had no 
claim to escape taxation or the task of sending tenants to fight 
in the field. If the Cluniac reformers wished the Church to 
be entirely free from the world, the Church must abandon the 
wealth that bound it to the world This, of course, it had no 
intention of doing 

The most distinguished of the Cluniac reformers ifas Hiloe- 
brand, who, after being the trusted adviser of two popes, becarfle 

Hid*brand himself Pope in 1073, underthe titleofGregoryVII 

entered with immense vigour on the work of 
making the Church independent of all kings and 
princes He even claimed the right of excommunicating and 
deposing those who defied him He embarked in a djspente 
quarrel with the Emperor, Henry IV, which lasted all their lives, 
and survived them to convulse Europe for many years after they 
were dead. ^ 

Oddly enough, Gregory never quarrelled with William the 
Conqueror, although William was m the habit of “investing” 
his own bishops, and had declared that no Pope’s bulls or decrees 
should be obeyed in England unless he himself gave lea>e Even 
when Gregory demanded homage, and William had refused, 
because no king of England had ever paid it before, Gregory 
gave way He probably did so because he saw in illiam "i 
king who, unlike most of the kings of the time, was really trying 
to improve his Church And William, too, had, of his own 
accord taken a step which must have delighted Gregory ^Vhen 
he came to the throne, he had found the bishops accustomed 
witii»m ettab to Sit in thc Shire Courts, and having churchmen 
court»^in'*”** ecclesiastical offenders tried before them there, 

England. |,jjg Jaymen, and under the same law illiam 

had withdrawn the bishops from the Shire Courts, he had re- 
placed the English bishops by Normans, and he had permitted 
them to have courts of their own m which they tried and punished 
their own offenders under tbeir own "canon” law Church 
matters which had hitherto been discussed by a mixture of 
la) men and churchmen m the Uitan were now transferred W 
a s)nod in which laymen had no phce And as Ullliam bad 
also appointed Lanfranc as Archbishop of Canterbury, and sup- 
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and do Iheii^dutj, Gregor) may well ha^e felt that it would be 

h,s >st,c,ar. Ranulf Flamhard, ammed e.er, 
nfeans to amass it Under the feudal sistem laree ™"'T' " ' 
pai-ments were ahrajs due to the feudal 
many cases the king when one of his tpmnfe ’ 1 
htrwls to be taken from the dead man’s csm,^ ‘'a 
paid by the heir if the heir rras a minor a”"' " ^ 

tus estate came into the ling’s handT' „d ol 

dtarm from it Rufus and FlambaH ear.® ** 

Church Church lands did not henois r'' T 
an office /ell vacant it were not filll!i " 
aasily lay hands on the revenue thaf ° a"’ ^""8 “'S'’' 

Hence arose a practice of ke^nm dunng the vacancy 

able time Thfs gtss ab„t’’:i:®ra '1“^' 

Lanfnmc died, and no successor t, '°® 5 . ’'hen 

bishopnc. Four jears passed awav^d?‘’°i''’"^ 

one, the Church in England was soil kn ""y 

that the ling might pocket its revenues. “'dot 

In 1093 Rufus fell sick, and. h^h e 
he wished to male his peace 

appointed Anselm, Abbot of Bee. to m a'" Accordingly he 
ever unworthy the motive, the din.™ Archbishopric. How 
"on the respect of all by his Icamma ,, "tf Anselm 

ness As it happened, however Willt,^ tender 

bis health grew better, his conduct ™ “a 

vanished, blasphemous and brutal P^^'ence soon 

litst Anselm had foreseen that there was w From the 

''ill >ou joke me a weal old sh^ bim 

bull, the King of England, ’ said he, whS, T* 
pnmacy But, though so modest, Anselm oBcred the 

threats He refused to male Rufus anv o, y"’’'' *“ 

ment, but gave the money in ebamj mS"' “PP omt 
Mnt over the “pall», or scarf of office. A?s 1 Urban 

Anselm would not recenc 
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It at the kins's lands, but tool it himself from llie high altar 
at Canlcfhur). Ht tebuled llw misdoings of the' Ling and the 
Court, and so angered tint his life t>-as scarcel) safe 

He lad at Itngili to lease the Lingdom 

One of Henry I’s carhtsi and most popular acts was to n?ca|| 
Anselm from liis exile liut though Henrj sras reasonable and 
R««ii of could not agree with Anselm. Their 

dispute ncstr ripened Into a quarrel, none the less 
it was a hot dispute Indeed agreement seas scarce 
possible, for Anselm had btcti at Rome and had returned more 
lion ettr strong ngainst h) in\es«iturc When first appointed 
bj Uufus lie had jiaid liomagt, bm he now refused this homage 
to Henr) , and when Henr) imested bishojs he wquld not 
consecrate them. V’et Ileniy could not allow his archbishops 
and bishops to be altogether independent of him, for churchmen 
in those da)s were among the greatest landownefs, if 
i-Uimed to be invested b) the Pope the) would soon claim W 
hold not onlj their spintual powers, but also their lands, fro® 
the Pope If they did so, England vrould be split up between 
laymen owning, as Englishmen, allegiance to an English Linft 
Md churchmen, of no nationality, onl) owning a foreigner, ih® 
Pope, as lliLir master No Ling could suffer this 

Here we come, not to a quarrel between two men, but a 
divergence between two great institutions The Church was 
advancing claims which the Crown could not grant It was only 
the first of a long series, we shall see the difference at times 
widen, at times almost close up, but it was neter quite healed, 
and It eventually led to the great breach which we call the 
Reformation 

In this matter of investitures there was a good deal to be said 
on both sides Henry and Anselm settled it in a reasonab’e tvay 
Comprocniae ® Compromise. Bishops and abbots were to 

lurei' he chosen by their cathedral chapter and by their 

monks respectively, but the election was to be held 
m the king’s court They were to receive the ring which stood 
for their union with their flock, and the pastoral staff which 
represented the shepherd’s tare over his sheep, from the Church, 
because these things were symbols of their spiritual power, but 
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they wre to_pay homage for Iheir worldly possessions lo the 
long, who was their master in respect of the world This 
comproiriKe worked well, and was afterwards adopted by Urn 
and emperor as the right settlement of their dispute 

Ste„^!."®l‘"’'’f' “f =") ecelesiastieal dispute. 

Stephen Artainly quarrelled with his bishops, and found that 

TO not about church matters None the less his reign witnessed 

fiShtinrMML'r k°ng"afd'«ch mht thrCh ‘’’h T° 

^.kmg towards .hat^ndepe„de:^^- 

Thus Henry II had to ficht the ^ 

this time on new ground, and the stru^ni ^gain, though 

than m ViUham H’s d^ For tS 
reason on his side, which WiHum had nni “V”? " 

one king ^as fully as hot temwrTd ^ 

■while on the side of the Church •*"P'»tieni as the other, 

Anselm, stood Becket, at least 

as his royal master rash of speech 

Not the least imutinc of BecVctv « y 
•was his apparent ingratitude Henrv 
obscure station He had made a^n^ "I'^r'* 
him, had joked and feasted m his c^^" u 
him his Chancellor, and consulted ,1177' T?' 

measures needed to bnng the realm in,„ 7 “I '''' “■"■ 
to be heart and soul with him Tj,,,, ’>'t'"ved him 

of Canterbury fell vacant, giving the 

■n a man to forward his ideas, none seZf,*' P““'"S 

Becket objected. " If this be donL»7n''J “ PeAet 

will soon turn to bitter hale ” Yet tb. i '"'mdship 

that Becket would prove even more oseM 'dea 

he had been as Chancellor ^ “ Archbishop than 

Once consecrated, Becket made dear a 
rtould prove as stout a supporter of 7 rg ''>« he 

on; churchman could wish He rm.™ ^ ,'P'’a privileges as 
itistifying himself with the words. Chanedlorship, 

Man cannot serve two 
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masters” This was but a roretoste of the mixture of zeal and 
want of tact which was to distinguish the rest of his career 
Ht might base made plain hu wish henceforth to serve God 
without hVcmng the service of his ro>al master and fnend to 
that of Mammon Hut Beclcet never did anjlhing by halves. 
Hitherto, though he had always led an honest life, he had been 
careless, luxurious, worldly, suddenly he turned into ‘an ascetic 
of the severest type, fasting with extreme rigour, wearing a hair 
shirt, washmg the feet of the sick and the poor Men scoffed 
at the courtier who had become a monk \et Becket’s change 
was no hypocrisy He was a man who had taken up a new duty, 
and he meant to perform it with all his might. The fact that m 
doing so he would come into collision with the king did rot turn 
him aside for a moment 

^^e recall that Henry II s chief aim was to destroy all those 
privileges and immunities which hindered the king’s law, we 
know that owing to INilham Is change the Church was the one 
really great institution which sull held these pnvileges, we can 
see that it was inevitably over this point that the battle would 
arise. 

The provocation was not long in coming Becket became 
Archbishop in 1162 In *163 a cleric committed a paiuculaily 
Cnmlnous atrocious murder, but had been dismissed from an 
cterki ecclesiastical court almost unpunished * Henry, angry 
at this gross failure of justice required that the clergy should 
obey the “customs of the realm” To this Becket verbally 
agreed, but as the “customs” were not very certain, a coni 
mission wa^ appointed to draw them up This commission pro* 
The Const tution* duccd the Celebrated ConsMutxons of Clarendon 

arendon xi 6 *. gome old nilcs Were repeated, clerics were not 
to leave the kings realm without his leave, and appeals were 
not to be taken to Rome, but to be heard before the king 
the ngreement made betweoi Henry I and Anselm about in 
ventures and homage was re-enacted a new order was made 
that villeins might not enter the service of the Church without 
leave of their lords But the gist of the matter was that clencs 
who had committed crimes — “enminous clerks’ — having been 
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taed in ths ecclcsinsacnl courts and dcsradid frm thir crdm 
(as they rtoffld be, if found guiltyX should bo then handed oier 
0 the king’s courts for sentence. There ivas no idea of the 
bugs courts sentencmg » r/rci. haung been degraded he iiould 
be no longer a clerk but a layman 

We might think this of small consequence, we wonder whi 

“nd whj the king should 
&trust Church courts, we presume that the number of clerics 
who commit crimes would be \ef\ ctnoii c w 
misleading ^ 

The king was in no way hosule to the Church courts as such 
^1 he w^ striving for was to bnng all cnminals alike underThe 
crdinap law, and to destroy all exemptions But ‘ “ 

Ctiureh eourts 

Should not deal with enmes Thev h-trf 

_r 1 f 3 1 . ***cy nao no Dower mtttin 

«^wS^o:etr sCriL;rmeer''‘’ 

Again, we t^ro led to srondTrt/oWhl^lr 

especially were anxious to pun J and “^o at this time 

desire to protect their guilty meLben Th ^"'i 

the same desire which we have notwarf r '"P ■" 

order from the lay world, and exal, ,t bv'’fh'' 

cleric were degraded from his orders th.i^ ih' “ 

punishment enough Ifheweresubra'ittedtl ,? a 

it would be an admission that he was „ 1, >"= ordinary courts, 

man, and he would be punished twice T ,1, " “'■‘'■"“W 

Ustly, the number of ■‘c^.aaaZ Zl’-TJ 
the term cleric " included a far lame ^ ^ooause 

edays It embraced not only what we es'l'rtl "°"'- 

but all sorts of men m ■ minor mde.?' "'"'■■s 

aeohtes, readers, saenstans subdeaeZ "K” 

engaged m the service of the Chureb ~ 1 "’'° 
enter its orders, and had taken what was e,Vi°j'?J' ‘o 

It was as if we were now to extend the te^rl « 
officials of a cathedral— the \etgers and bp-iHi ^ 

«n the choir, and so forth All the clerks 1 ? men 

tl’e Icing's Chancery 
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were clerics Indeed, for all practical purposes, all the profes- 
sional classes, except soldiers and lawyers, were ’clerics To 
some of these their orders meant little, save an exemption from 
the royal courts and a certainty of light punishment in cases of 
misdoing Consequently clerical offenders, so far from being 
rare, were extraordinarily numerous And as the Church courts 
claimed to try not only cases where a clenc was the accused 
party, but also any case in which a cleric was concerned, tlfe 
number of cases withdrawn from the royal courts and dealt with 
by courts that could not inflict meet punishment was exceedingly 
laige 

The issue, then between Henry and his Archbishop, was of 
wide concern to both sides, and it was hotly fought out viith 
Backet a whatever weapons each could find Becket had 
rnd‘'dSrn« S'ven a vague assent in advance to the Constitu 
lions before he saw them IVhen he saw, them he 
strove to be allowed to qualify his words by adding, "saving 
the privileges of our order" The king would not accept this, 
since it offered Becket a loophole to escape from all rules, and 
after six days of stormy debate Becket withdrew his assent. 
Summoned again to a council at Northampton, Becket appeared 
m full robes clasping a crucifix, u was as if a baron had stalked 
in with visor down and drawn sword, an act of defiance The 
king brought against him a senes of charges relating to hi* 
conduct as Chancellor, and demanded an account of the monejs 
that had passed through his hands Becket lost hts temper and 
behaved so violently that the Bishop of London called him a fool 
to his face But neither the rage of the king nor the disgust 
of his cicncal brethren daunted Becket. He left the assembl) 
declared a traitor “This ts a fearful day , said one of his 
th. trembling followers “Ay," retorted Thomas, "but 

‘ the Day of Judgment will be more ftarfiil " He fled 
fron^he town at dead of night, and escaped to I ranee. 

ITien began six years of incessant struggle m which Bcclet 
roivM old disputes among them that about investitures. He 
Mughi help from Pope Alexander III, but Alexander himselt 
being persecuted by the Lmperor Frederick Barbarossa, dared 
not affront Henry by supporting Becket too warmly Henry, 
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™ the other hand, pursued the fight rtgorouslj by se.r.ng 
the revenues of ante, bury Beclet rephed by ercommun,- 
^ting Henry’s ministers end beihops, end so the fight went 

non^: wl® that he was to let by- 

CTnes W bygones Unluektly, jus, before hts return, ^ 
Henry had caused his son to be crowned. To crown nSS 
a king was a privilege of the Archbishops of antcr- UTerJi'; 

^“eSee"' “ Henry had made ' 

Bectets enemies, Roger of York anrf ♦»,» n i. r » 

perform the cer7mon, BeckeTl fif, 

them toth This threw Hen^ ."to one 

All the trouble mten to haw h f 

through Beclefs act On tLin^nf " ™ 

“Are theje none of the dastards « Una h 

me of thB turbulent priest?” ImmedmeT^ r*^ ? "c® " 

for England, resolved "o carry out the Ws wth K 

fair or foul After a stormv means, 

they followed him armed into thT rathed 'f'* his palace, 

passed, and Becket retorted no li ^ 

and Becket 8 u„g one of the k^ts, T t ^ 

De Tracy drew his sword, the r« dij , 1 ,^"'’'' Et'’“"tl 

bishop was murdered on his owTai,* *''' Arch 

Becket died m a brawl, and stllmhiw'^ w 
If ever a dead man won a' figV '"u? '’L"™ ’ 
many advantages of reason and 

lost them all by his own franlic words and ih ^ R”l” ofthc 

frantic interpretation which De tS "d his 

panions placed on them HencefiSr. 7 

mm to peld. He swore hu. mnocen^and at “""S to do 

submitted to be scourged by the monks „r r . i, " 

tomb But all hope of assemng r™„ah?s ^ I "7 

^ gone Not till the Reformation did tr" 

For more than three centunes cnminmw i i PtafaiL 

sentenced m their own courts, and appeals w^ 

what was even more senous, the d<S^,, ' ®°me, and, 

toads by the popes. The humbhng of Kinr.”?'!!'^ 1.“ 

““'S ol Kmg John, the plunder 
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ing taxation of Henry Ill’s day, rvas indirectly due to Becket's 
martyrdom *■ 

And for the rest of Henry’s life, trouble was ever hard at 
hand The great barons who had trembled before him lost tlisir 
Rtbeiiiont of respect for a ling who had been worsted by the 
Church Men like Hugh of Chester, Hugh 
Bigod, and Robert Mowbray were y^ry read^ 
to rebel against a Img whose life’s work had been spent in the 
effort to tame their powers His children, too, plotted against 
him Even his wife deserted him Rebellion was soon on foot 
both in England and oversea. The Scots poured over the 
border. The King of France gave help to the rebels From this 
accumulation of dangers Henry seemed scarce likely to fscap«. 
jet he had stout fnends, and the people of England stood by 
him The) at least had no wish to see the barons lift their head 
again Thus, by the aid of his roilitia the rebel Earls of .Leicester 
and Norfolk were beaten in the Battle of romham, and ih« 
peasantry tool care that none of the fugitives escaped alne. 
The King of Scots, ^ViUiam the Lion, was surprised and made 
pnsoner at Alnwick He was not allowed to go until he had, 
by the Treat) of Falaise, paid homage to the King of England 
as his feudal superior, and put in his hands the castles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Bcnvick (it74) 
Abroad, Henr) with his army of mercenaries soon forced the 
French ling to sue for peace. 

Yet, e\en so, the old ling had little rest His sons quarrelled 
hkc )oung hons over the division of his inheritance The eldest, 
Henr), till his death in 1183, plotted constantl} with the lings 
of France against his father Geoffrey provoked his barons m 
Bntiany to incessant quarrels till death too removed him. 
Richard took up his elder brother’s game, joined the King 
of France, actually led an army against his father, and forced 
D«>th of make a degrading peace T he List blow was 

II, the discover} that his youngest, his favounte son, John, 
had joined the rebelliorL Smitten with fever, the old 
king turned his face to the wall, murmunng “Shame, shame 
on a conquered king”, and so passed away 
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XII. ‘The Angevin Power: Richard 
and the Crusades 

« tr had sTi ~ d 1 “ "'■“T 

of pLte c'“ H=”ry"„Y“ ™ 

01 greater consequence as a Eurooean mUr Henry. 

anEngtahk.„B Throogh hu AthThc roled 

through his mother. NomiandT thr„„^ u ^ r ’ 
being thus master of the west^ \a/i>r^r , ^‘1“““'"=, 
also seen that by the accident ^ Trance we have 

into Jlis hands he established his'^.m' toT ""'"“"ll *' 
mount oset Scotland, and we mav add “ “"“■‘‘"et* para 

passed over, that he had m a '’"hetlo been 

Ireland" Adrian IV, the only CnalLm"’"'?'^ ra... 

«er was a Pope, was ready ,oTi„"g“^"" , '>'<> ''""“I 
Ireland (the Papacy claimine dom.a' ” ^ “ licence to conquer 
would aU to hll ,t a f to^rr^wc"" 

Vang He declined Adnans^Sls"' .I'’!"-, suit the 
the conquest on his o«n authority ^ I, ‘ wnh 

an opportunity The country had i^'fiicult to find 

split up among rival kings One TT 
I^mster. was dnven from Ireland Z of 

claimed kingship over he whole ishr,/ O Connor, who 

and sought aid from Henry II h Dermot lied to England 
the task himself, allowed Dermot to o"7’ v°° “"ilcrtake 

the barons These were ready enoiwh "r*"” 'ront 

one of them, Richard de Clare . “'^'''mure, and 

Strongbow, helped Dennot to rout hT “ Sto, s. 

a very difficult task, for the nradcM N„ 

for a number of ill armed Insh—an^T”'"'"" "latch 
heiress succeeded to his kmgdom 00 n ^ "’"'^>’"'8 Dermot’s 
somewhat alarmed lest his vassals sLudT™' ‘’““'i Henry, 
crossed over to Ireland A sahs&ctnro ^"""ic independent, 
iTi, , number of Ins), , 

marriage ef hu len, Geoffrey wuh Ci»« '‘•OgS 
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paid him homage, and meant nothing by it As a natter of fact 
his authority stretched no farther than the Normans could con- 
quer, namel) the distnct round Dublin and Wexford, called the 
S-f h “"-i quarrelled as 

Tretr “ 

. So [fonerful a sovereign nas not likely to lack suitable 

Sre'ofq “ ■uarr.ed'^ Henry the ^0“ 

Duke of Saxony, another married the Kina of Castile ^ 

Thus the familj, sprung from the counts of the little "Si? 

.er„.o;y of Hapshurg kt .hrt“' althtr' 

-^i^e^a'tul to"Te"L;t 0^,0^^'’ "''d ”'r"" 

uf the Gtusades and of the part Vhmh ‘o' 1“°'’' 

'^Tn1he'-Tea'’'r 

Christian Empire cf the'^q'”i;3<j'’“jl'"° belonging to the 
the Arabs, but the w-a\ to the\«i ” of 

been shut by this conquel "■>' r.„ 

been allowed to come and go a “i^ 
to the great Easter Fair at lemsalem “peciallj 

than the payment of the usual tolls „h,rt ^ “'her lundrance 
m al eu lands. In the eleventh <«„ Jl! u "“'“"'"u “‘"ufs paid 
of Eastern tnyaders swept over SiTO^r “ b“b horde 

Arabs These were the Seljuk S ° “ tjpo ,han the 

Jerusalem in 1076 they began a pohcv or conquered 

were robbed, insulted, somctu^ Christians 

trsited the Holy Land did so at the 1 

Stones of Turkish brutality flowed w 
ears open to catch them It is easy i„ '?"b‘ “"'I fell on 
to resent that policy of the Church J"““"bc'’'und and even 
free from the control of kings, stnTOo ==“'"S “ 

expense, but that is partly beS™® Tope at then 
modem standpoint of the nalu,n To n “ “ 
mn. or a German, his own nation is eierat,'°"’ 
but a name But in the eleienth centurv iT^ m 

“y 'be 'dca of nationahtj 
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was vague. At the lime England had scarcely emerged from 
being a conquered people, and France was divided. Spam was 
dmded, Italy was divided, Germany was divided There were 
The policy of “nations” as we know them All European 
monnrehs, instead of regarding themselves as 
infidcL separate heads of separate nations, thought of them 

selves as members of one great body — “Christendom^* And 
Christendom had badges of unity, its temporal head the Emperor, 
ts spiritual head the Pope — the twin champions of Christendom. 
“Behold here are Two Swords”, at times one sword was turned 
against the other, but against the inhdel both could unite As 
It was a matter touching the faith, the popes should lake the lead 
To do them justice they did not shrink from the task ,And it 
was no light task to end the jamng wars of greed and selfishness 
at home, and send forth men of all races, to fight side by 
for Christendom * 

There was ano.her motive besides aeal for the faith on which 
the popes could rely this was the spirit of adventure. To 
undertake a dilBcuIt and dangerous enterprise, to rescue the 
downtrodden, to go where blows fell thickest, even though the 
reward was but empty renown, was the duty of the knight, 
the spirit of what a later age called “chivalry" And so when, 
at the Council of Clermont in 1095, Peter the Hermit preached 
The first Crusadc, he had no lack, not merely of hearers 
Crusade but doers of the Word Some in impetuous zeal even 
burned off unarmed, a mere rabble, and perished by 
the way, but they were followed by a disciplined force including 
the bravest knights in Christendom Jerusalem was taken m 
1099, and Godfrey de Bouillon was chosen as its king Un 
happily the mere love of fighting had mastered other feelings m 
the Crusaders’ hearts Even a good and virtuous knight like 
Godfrey, too pious to wear a crown of gold where once Christ 
had worn a crown of thorns, had no spirit of mercy He, 
like the rest, regarded himself as an avenger Without shnnking. 
he took his share m the hideous massacres, even of women 
and children, that followed the storming of Jerusalem And 
this pitiless fury turned too against the Jews. Not merely m 
Palestine, but in distant parts of Europe, they were plundered 
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and ill treated by kings and barons The result or tb.= i 
reacted on Ihe Christian kingdom in pLSmi ? 
force, It could only be upheld by force The 

countrj, whose power was mainlamed bv ih^,T j , 

strong arms ^ tneir castles and their 

For atime the Crusaders held their on n j 

n’as succeeded by his brother, Balda.r T i, 

Then there was none left hut a da Baldwin 

«s married to Folk ot AnlN^“f ^ She 

grandfather Thus Fulk becimi kinif if t"'’' f England s 
up the Angevin dynasty there ^ Jerusalem, and so set 

of France Vnd'^the'' Emperor” o^f ' '''' 

or Slrengthen the Chnstan power m p“,'’ '”'"8= 

the Jloslems grew aggressive n, Falestme And then 

^ptured stronghold after stronghold a.®?"' f 
de Lusignan, king m right of t,.. fongth Guy 
Angevm princess Sibyllaf me/ SahdT""’®! 
above Gahlee Totmented by a foe lb S«>'o on the hills 
maddened by smoke from iL b/i.T'' "O' «rA=. 

fired, parched with thirst in sight “I, S“'“fi'n Bad 

not reach most of the Crusadem of -r 

of Jerusalem fought that dav il, . '""Edom Tibrn.. 
Holy City surr/ndered sforate 
remained a captive in Saladm’s ha^ w“'' ‘"'““'f 
another royal house, the crown ihn \ 7°' A"gcvins, as for 
gone vnlh a lass ™ "O'"' wth a lass had 

The fall of Jerusalem had shocked all f-i, 

Tn n 't ™ """'•■'r CrSl Slra.ght 

as did other countries But to Hennr tt , ^"S^and echoed to it, 
7'lh force, ,t was the overthrL nf v ‘f 
Accordingly Henry himself had meaifi„ ^'"8=™ kinsmen 
the new Crusade Death, howenTrat ? "porous pact in 

lather’s wishes had not so far been Rml, li Obedience to his 
<0 go on a Crusade ivas the veq, Himf,'/' P"'"'’ f" 

adienturous spin! inclined him. ^ ' which his warlike. 
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The third Crusade, m nhicb Richard plajed the chief part, 
IS the best knoiin of all the Crusades The character of Richard 
The third himself sheds a lustre over it Medieval and modem 
Crusade, story tellers have been attracted by his reckless valour, 
his personal strength, his amazing exploits in war Nor vas 
Richard alone his antagonist Saladin, is renoiraed for his 
martial skill and courtesy, which dreiv from the CiVisaders a 
respect which they seldom gave to any infidel Further, the 
Richard a third Crusade was pre-eminent for the number o 
Crusade crowned heads who joined in it The Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa led a host across Asia Minor, losing his life m the 
enterprise Philip Augustus, the King of France, accompanied 
Richard Leopold Duke of Austria, led his forces to the Holy 
Land also In every respect both m persons and m numbers o 
the combatants the Crusade was on the grand scale. 

Unluckily the motives of the leaders in no way coryesponded 
to the magnificence of the enterprise Richard, though an adniir 
able fighter, and no bad tacbcian either, had that imperious spin^ 
which made him even more dangerous to his fnends than to his 
foes On hts way to the Holj Land he engaged m one quarrel 
m Sicily, and another in Cyprus, where he dethroned the king 
As soon as be armed he pressed on the siege of Acre, which had 
lasted two years, to a victorious end, but then plunged headlong 
into quarrels To deade who should be King of Jerusalem before 
Jerusalem was taken, was perhaps premature, and certainly difii 
cult. The Angevin Queen Sibylla had died without children 
Philip favoured one of his fnends, Richard hotly pressed 
the claims of Sibyllas husband, Guy de Lusignan Incessant 
bickering went on between French and Lnglish, till Philip "‘'h 
drew his men and went back to France to plot at home with 
John against Richard Then Richard led the Crusaders soudi- 
wards, winning a great battle against the Saracens at Arsouf, by 
means of the patient steadiness of his crossbon-rocn and a well 
timed chaige by his kmghts. Twice he came within twelve mile* 
p»iiur« of of Jerusalem, but ncvei was strong enough to form the 
Richird siege, at last he made a treaty with Saladin, secunng 
for Chnstian pilgnms nghts lo visit Jerusalem unhindered, and 
retaining Joppa. It was not much to achieve at the expense 
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of blood Md troasuro, the capture of Acre alone was raid to 
nave cost 300,000 men 

Richard was now to reap the harvest of his quarrels. One 
enemy had already gone home, it was indeed the Lws of Tohn’s 
n "“"S "h'-* decided ^ 

‘n"'’ of "iiy 

England, .he could no longer battle in Palestine 

He .d 

-Tt'^lL'Siare&nrc^r:- « 

Richard was shipwrecked on°the 

trying to cross Austna in dis»uise. fell a r, Adriatic, and, 

hands ' How Leopold sold h.mVZ pT 

also owed him a grudge for his condiw. Henry VI, who 

held him captive for four months till a "ran's" ’’’ 

weU known to need more words The , ■’'"‘f’ “ '“o 

instructive comment on the hopeless alfishn' '’”1°'^! 

the third Crusade The enterpmrb^t,"; ".I""”''’ '‘"'’"‘“y 

Holy City ended with the selhng ofX an , 

another t” f"® Chnstian monarch by 

Wth Richard’s difficulties after . 
concern From Richard's day Enah.f ™ 

It IS true that in 1240 Henry ‘"'““ding zeal dwindled, 
expedition to Palestine and L r 
from the Sultan, and Edivard I whde SW 

his overthrow of Simon de Momfort ' 

tinguished himself by captunng Nazareih <!'= 

his life there by a stab from a poisonlti 
these expeditions were compaiabirm J 1 “f 

again did an English king leave his r 1^ Richard’s Never 

It remains to notice a few of the off ? 

They removed from England a number ^ r'fv'’^ Crusades 

and dangerous barons. Some of ° turbulent 

honie, those who did return had often so^H S'"” 

of their possessions in order to find the „ ^ ^ 

penses, and so found themselves weakened 
pledged his dukedom to his brother, and In., . V? °f Normandy 
‘«»ii ’ “"'f tt, Richard himself 
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jocularlj declared, *'I \vou)d ha\e sold London itself, if I could 
have found a rich enough bu)er”. He did sell all he could, 
including the rights to the payment of homage by Scottish kings. 
^\^lat Henry had non by the Treaty of Falaise, Richard suffered 
William the Lion to buy back again In this time of general sale 
many made good baigains, and none better than townsmen 
Towns buy Hitherto towns had been mostly under the control 
freedom gf some lord, either the king or a baron, on whost 
domain the town stood, they were ruled by his shenff or baiUffi 
they were liable to pay his dues Many of the towns took 
advantage of the Crusades to buy charters, which relieved them 
of this control Henceforth they were free, having their govern 
ment m their own hands, able to impose and collect their own 
dues, and make their own rules for the conduct of trade. In 
this way the Crusades gave a great stimulus to the development 
of our towns 

They encouraged trade also The crusading armies opened 
new trade routes, or reopened old ones long blocked. Men 
Nfw trad* familiar with the more refined avilimtion of the East, 
route*. and on their return desired to have Eastern goods 
and Eastern luxunes in their Western homes All this led to 
a new intercourse between East and West, which bad results 
far more solid than the erratic exploits of the Crusaders But 
this commercial prospenty affected England little. It centred 
round the Mediterranean ports, and England, in its northern 
isolation, Uy in those days far from the worlds highway 

The choice of Richard as a national hero-king is not a little 
cunous A hero of a sort he certainly was he possessed the 
Character of Strength of limb, the skill with his weapons, the 
Richard 1 lecklcss couTage; which were the chief glones of the 
knight errant, the ideal of that age In addition he was person 
ally popular He was fond of songs and jests, being himself a 
fair musician and gifted with a ready wit, as may be seen from his 
reply to the Pope who claimed as “his son” a bishop who had 
been taken prisoner while fi^Ung m a battle Richard sent 
the Pope the bishops coat of mad with the pointed mquiryt 
“Rnow now whether this be thy son’s coat, or no” He was 
not haughty unless he was aflronted, and though his temper was 
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blmng hot, he forgave as readily as he fleiv into math, and these 
sudden parddns. these nnlookedfor escapes from the lion’s jaivs, 
wre so unexpected as to mn him a chamcter for clemency 
He vas open and simple, and the mlcr rto neier pumles his 
subjects IS generally liked. Bat niih all these qualities he was 
^entially riot English, he had xeryhttle English blood m him 

Six^STh ? >’= 'Vhen he came back from the 

pnate death, being mortally wounded by an amow from the (Sstle 

of Chalua, which he was besieging order to get from his vassal 

a treasure which had been discovered therr* Tt se i*Vi 

of him’lhat he forgave on his dSb^ BertiVd 

the man who Bred the shoq anrl^iif ' 

time that one of his mercen^ap^'^f 

till Richard had passed aw^and^'‘'f’' ’’"w" 

though Richards connecnon \S^ EnlSr 

has won in romance the samrnatfo^ 

centred in Scotland on a queen who ^1?? " 

of England and Maty Queen of Ww!? h 

and tastes both French. ® ® upbnnging, 
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The long period covered b7 the reim.! nf - j tt 
possesses one strongly marked character thrn K " Henry III 
age of bad government John was oppress?^ 
was feeble both alike were unsatisfectorv ^ 
case the barons interfered to set ^ch^^.nry „r 

reigns there was great progress made m 
peculiar English Constitution in its most essentiaT f 
right of the whole nation to settle its own -ifT (*) *be 

Representative Assembly, and (a) the tesnnw?Tf^^ ® 

V / uw responsibility of the king’s 
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ministers, not to the king, but to Parliament Putting the matter 
more shortly, the thirteenth century js the age of thti Making of 
Parliament And it is further remarkable that Par 
Pariiitnent Itself the product of the weakness of two 

kings, is confirmed by the policy of a third king who was good 
and strong Edward I might base used his strength to destroy 
the infant Parliament, on the contrary, he fostered it^ 

We have spoken of Parliament as the product of the badneis 
and weakness of two kings, and throughout we shall notice that, 
Opportunitiia a general rule, the Constitution develops most 
of parii»m«nt. ^hen the Crown is for any reason ineffective. A 
bad ruler provokes those efforts to restrain the absolute royal 
power which we call constitutional government. A weak ruler 
gives the opportunity for them And as the power of Parliament 
grew at the expense of the royal authonty, it is obvious that, as 
a rule, when one is vigorous the other will be languid, and vice 
versa. Exceptions will occur when a strong king encourages 
Parliament to be very courageous, or when both king and Par 
liament are united in one policy, or when both alike are weak 
because some other body in the sute has the mastery over them 
We have examples of the first phase lo the reigns of Edward I 
and Henry V, for both kings encouraged Parliament, Henry VII 
and Henry VIII illustrate the second phase, for m their days 
King and Parliament agreed, the third phase may be observed in 
the reign of Henry VI, where neither King nor Parliament could 
control the barons But ordinarily Parliament, m its early history, 
IS only remarkable when it is striving to abndge the power of 
the Crown, and its opportunity comes when the Crown is either 
misusing Its power, or has temporanly lost it. 

From the accession of Richard to the accession of Edward 1 
—a. period of over eighty years — the Crown was, from one cause 
Weiknesi Strong Richard was much absent 

from England, and left his powers to men acting as 
regents, John was vicious, and provoked a general 
rebellion, Henry III was a boy only nine years old, and his 
reign began with a long minonty, dunng which regents governed 
m hts name Even when he grew up he proved to be feeble and 
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"'■sso'emed the 

■“ ■■' •■'= growth ofo " c'r 

From his birth John had boon tho curse of all nhe l„n . 
deal With him Thejoungest of Henrv TT*e c u ^ 

portionless hence his name "Lackland”, a tii°rwhlch'“ 

p:rssm“nnn“cr;"''id\tt^ it "r ■■"■•” 

did nri ,„ the least desejve. qnarre W T.t, 

eflort to and dominions m give hinf H "l' 

that be might conaliate the Insh tnhum^T ‘T 

insulted them by his rude behavionr He Tf ’ ^c* 

of France against his father, and bv hi! f ° 1“* "'u 

grey hairs m 'sorrow to the Ll '’iT >■« 

of brother he was leaving bS,„d c, „ 

by gratitude, beston mg nearly a thiH r 

making him swear not to visit Emri 

jears. John had as h.tle ,^Ltt ” »,. 

he had for an oath Richard hT ' “ "■ ' 

John came back into England, qnatrellT ’’''"8°"= “ y'S' "'hen 

Ihamp, and began to rule in h,. ^ ^ J“stieiar, Long 

The news of his brother’s captivnv i, hke a king 

acted as tf Richard were dead aSd n ’’ w He 

homage for Normandy to Phd.n dlinTp c'"?”''"'’ 

gathering a party round himself ” officers, and 

Richard return IVhen Richard wi, him even should 

have had justice on his side had b ' ^"somed, he would 

traitor, but he despised the shone™ " 

him John by a show of subm^ Tade 1°° 

clever enough to appreciate the valn^ r.r 4 U be was 

Philip Augustus told him that his hrofi^ '^bteh 

liberty — “The devil is unchained take o- , more at 

pve him back none of his estates, so that r ° ’ Richard 

he was powerless. *be rest of the reign 
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With his brother’s sudden death, however, fame John’s 
opportunity He had very liUle difficulty lo succeeding to all 
Richard’s wide dominions Normandy, Maine, and Anjou all 
acknowledged him as king His mother Eleanor secured Poitou 
and Guienne for him, while the chief barons in England, with the 
Archbishop and the Justiaar at their head declared him to be 
rightful king in England. It ts not surprising that the hereditaff 
claims of his nephew Arthur of Bnttany were set aside, for, 
untrustworthy as John had proved himself, he was a roan, and 
Arthur was a boy unsuited to be a king Moreover, Arthur’s 
father Geoffrey had been the most unpopular of all Henry II s 
sons, and the choice of John as the elder male relation of the 
dead king was only following what had been done before. We 
owe our best as well as our worst king to the same principle 
King Alfred succeeded by the same title as King John 

It IS important to distinguish m John’s reign the successive 
steps by which he managed to lose the support of all branches 
of his subjects first, how he suffered his dornains in France 
to be taken from him, secondly, how be affronted the Church, 
thirdly, how by his submission to the Pope and by oppressive 
government at home he imuted not only the barons, but all 
Englishmen, gentle and simple alike, to join in a general attack 
on him 

Having an enemy in France, Arthur of Brittany, it was clearly 
Johns policy to keep friendly with Philip Augustus, King of 
Qu.frei France, lest that monarch should take up Arthur’s cause. 
kdVo* This would not have been easy in any case. Philip was 
France sure to Seek a pretext for war, but John made peace 
impossible. His weak point lay m Aquitaine, where his mother’s 
influence alone had won over the great lords. John’s headstrong 
temper soon lost what his mother had won He divorced his 
wife Avice of Gloucester, and then earned off Isabella of An 
goulfime to be his wife in spite of the threats of the Church. 
As the Gloucester family was the most influential in the English 
baronage, and the affianced husband of Isabella was the Count 
of La Marche, Johns greatest vassal m Aquitaine, Johns act 
was a masterstroke of folly At one blow he made deadly 
enemies at home and abroad. Phibp readily took up the com 
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phmL He. summoned Jolin us his sussul John refused to 
rame Thereupon Philip deehred uiar, und joined with Arthur 
of Brntuny in invuding Normund,. La JIurche und Arthur 
burned to ^.ege the castle of Mirebeuu, rrhere John's mother. 

fhr,"°il^''^°“' “ "sour. John surprised 

he rebels und captured Arthur He could not resist ^ 
the tcmftution of murdenng him, which rrus us un- ins'Jr.r' 
wise us It was ciiiel, for Arthur a prisoner would have 

he might have saved Noildy.'Kicrrrht" bu7 ““S 

delay ^717 r.n71r till hermS't'tlh"7 

For a jear Chateau Ga.Ilaid hcM o^ bm ^n tt'", 
fall by starvation with scarce anv ” Ssl’ 

And with It fell the Enghsh Ir^rFmncf '7 “• °*‘®' 

mandy.Toun.me,lIam=,7njo^7d .he7onh or7' 

came into Philip's hands BordeamT ind of AquiUine all 

sun remained in English hands; but n77n el“““’ 

nel Islands was left of the ma^n.fic7T ® 

had handed down. ““SniScent hentage which Henry II 

This was a disaster for John LartriiTa,i u. a 
English subjects. Hitherto England hid for his 

the importance of the French dominions. °''"^“rdened by 
too many boughs Boughs may be lonneH a on,w,h „i 

grow the stouter for .he loppmg 77“',“’“ 7 
candy proved England s ga^m m rlJ h 
was new Hitherto kings and barons ahleUd? “ u""^ 
half Enghsh. with esmL and 7er^l 777" 7' 

Channel Hencefonvard they were tn K w ° ^ of the 
a king who neglected his duty at h77 7|''* 
refuge m his French dominions till L g 7"?, "‘'‘o 

The result of conSning John's entem ' .''"b 

speedy concentranon of the hatred 7 ii“i'° ®"8land was the 
hm. In raos Hubert Walter.XSLl "7“ “P™ Q-wd 
bury, *ed He had been appo^^y He°„,v7?"' 
dajs when Henry had learnt wisdom fem ^ H m 

»he tumult over Bectet. 

>».«. "SaneyCwle . ^ 
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and ^ shed to have no more enthusiastic churchmen Hubert 
was an official rather than a churchman, he had discha^ed the 
duties of justiciar and chancellbr SMth some credit, be had not 
meddled in great matters The right of electing a successor 
belonged to the monks of Canterbury, but under Henry Is 
agreement the election should take place m the king’s court 
However, at the time, the monks were having a disputl with the 
bishops of the province of Canterbury, who claimed a right to 
take part in the election, and, thinking to get quit of interference 
by both bishops and king, they met secretly, and chose Reginald 
their Sub- Prior, sending him off to Rome with a party of monks 
to get his election confirmed by the Pope Reginald was too 
vain to hold his tongue, the secret reached the king's ea{5, who, 
m high wrath, compelled the monks to make a second election 
of John de Gre>, Bishop of Norwich, and sent off another cm 
bassy to Rome. The Pope Innocent III, one of the most 
capable and masterful men who ever held the office, received 
both embassies and disapproved of both candidates The Sul> 
Prior was a nobody, John de Grey was a friend of the king^ 
a better soldier than he was a bishop One had been elected 
secretly, the other by dint of threats Innocent saw the chance 
of exalting the Papacy at the expense of crown and country He 
annulled both elections, and persuaded the monks who were m 
the embassy to choose hts own candidate His action was high 
handed, he certainly forced his candidate on the monks every 
. - whit as much as John had forced de Grey, but 

about the wisdom of his choice there could tw 
only one opinion for he chose a distinguished English cardinal, 
Stephen Langton 

Then began a violent struggle John refused to allow Lang 
ton to set foot in England Innocent replied with an interdict 
which suspended all services and closed the churches, marriages 
could not be celebrated, even the dead went unblessed to their 
graves in unconsecrated ground Had the clergy chosen to dis 
regard the interdict, it like other spiritual thunders, would have 
passed away in mere noise, but the bishops stood by the Pope, 
and the clergy followed. John turned on the clergy, driving 
some oversea and confiscating their revenues and outlawing 
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dl Innocent retorted mth an eicommuntcat.on rvhich totiched 
the godless John but Me. Indeed he was dotng ne,l; he was 
growing nch on Church fund^ and with them 
taking soldiers into his pay in order to settle old iSmaSiiltlon. 

Fr,tTl‘ n™' I “ f" “S >0 tnnte the King of 

r/ance to dme him off the throne. ° 

HaJh' K “f 1 “''"’= position 
Had he been supreme over the clerev mtAr/ti,s. ^ 

easily is Elisabeth defied anotherS “ 

Spam But he was not seeu,r onthrLr“T’n^i‘"P 

enemies, he knew it well enough for he hsT' 

himself by his grasping taxation fn'n t ^ ^ ^ 

threat cowed h^nd he pvTwTy^ th™"' 

not made easy for him He hid ,0 r'T Vf'"'”'”" 

the Pope, to pay a yearly tritaTor ? ■■ 

England as a lief held frlm the Pom°’°dI "’n 
were, John was base enough to aeill , .'^tading as these terms 
other kingdoms, such as SielTn 1 “ *>>''= "='= 

held in similar vassalage to the 

inconTenience, is no excuse for Tolm*^ *"hout sulTeting much 
utter want of patriotism, to save himself 'he “m'I" ‘'f 
into captivity, he opened still wider the i v ' 1 '',“ ’'■"Edom 
taxation and interference ^ which let in Papal 

Meantime, having made his peace w,,h ,1.. i> 
have expected to be free from Philta re!l *'0 ""Sht 

Philip to desist from his enteipose*^ B “"^oted 

to stir hatred .ban .0 allay -t. John t"Veg 7 o 
up a successful raid on the French fleet at Damm 7 
an invasion of France, but his barons wn 
him Foiled here, he prepared a 

enlisted the Emperor Otto and the Coum^nr^wP',^* Philip He 
self went to stir up Poitou, leavmg 

Earl of Salisbury to aid the allies Th** i under the 

raid was to draw Philip into the west, and U John’s 

^ and leave Pans open on the 
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north-cast to a blow from the German allies, but, ^ in all such 
complex schemes, accurate co-operalion was necessary to success. 
John was for once in a way too punctual — so prompt that Philip 
was able to dispose of him and return to the eastern part of his 
kingdom while the empieror dawdled over the mamage festivities 
of his daughter At length the armies stumbled on each other 
at Bouvmes (1214), and a hard fought action, in which fhe French 
levies on foot did their part bravely side by side with the horse- 
men, ended in the complete overthrow of the allies Salisbury 
and the Count of Flanders remained prisoners in Philip’s hands, 
and John was driven to retire to England, his last hopes d 
recovenng a Continental power, and so getting relief from his 
English troubles, at an end r 

For indeed Uoubles had gathered fast The party of 
barons had closed its ranks, it had been joined by the town*" 
men, it had found a pohey and a leader The policy vas to 
compel the king to acknowledge formally the rights of his sub- 
jects and to amend their grievances. The leader was Stephen 
Langton, and the steps in which he guided his party are memo- 
rable In 1213 there met at St Albans an assembly, including 
not only barons, but also the reeves and four villeins from each 
royal manor, in which the grievances of the realm were discussed. 
A few weeks later Langton read to the barons at St Paul's the 
Charter of Liberties granted by Henry I, and it was agreed that 
a similar charter should be imposed on John When John re- 
turned to England after the battle of Bouvmes, he did his best to 
strengthen himself against the barons He imported mercenanes, 
implored the help of the Pope, and even took the Crusader’s vow 
m order that anyone attacking him might come under the ban 
Magna Carla *he ChoTch But the barons were too strong fo*' 
him, even his own fnends deserted him, and at Rim 
nimede, on June 15, 1215, he reluctantly signed the Great Charter 
Of this lengthy document, consisting in all of sixty-three 
clauses, four have turned out to be of lasting importance m 
The conaiicu 'he story of our Constitution These are the 
tiooai ciauiea twelfth, which provides that no scutage or aid, 
saving only the three regular feudal aids,' shall be imposed, save 

l To kn Bht the Icing's MB fo Danr luadaugbter, or Joraasoin tispoisoo. 
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b) th= "corpmon councl of the realm”, and the fourteenth, 

m wh,!r “■ <>f=>n assembi; 

to whtch archbishops bishops, earls, and greater barons srere to 

summoned each by a separate wnt, and other tenants-m-chief 
\ V" directed to the shentf of the count) These clauL 

kipd of tax: upon one class of persons-namely, tenants^tn chief— 
tave been used os the foundation of the great pnnciple that [he 
king cannot levy any tax without Ihe ? . , Pto tnat the 

Further, the thirty ninth and fortieth clauses'"whwh 
free man shall be taken, or imprXed r” n T 

lawed, or exiled, or in any wayTto^d 

him, tiQr Will ne send upon him, unless bv*thi 1 ' 

his peers, or by the law of the land “nd- To '“If"'"' 

to none w.Il we deny or deUy, i^gh,' OMustwe”'’b' 

larged and widened to provide fof the l.w r ^ 

nght of trial by jury, equality of all before the T the 

macy of the law over kines lords 

over again, through toe ctur^ of C oe'm 

been invoked against the Crown \Vt" o""’ 

dred years later, the Five Knights were ’ bun 

for refusing to contnbute to a forced In/ Charles 

Hampden nould not pay ship money it 

that they appealed ^ the Great Charter 

Yet though these clauses, which I-,, 
laying down wide principles restrain, „■ ,1 tnterpreted as 

have emerged in the course of lime i ““ ’t"'®®' 

provisions in the Charter, and the test u valuable 

os the circumstances which called forlhem' “bscumy 

not be forgotten that what we now a„ ™ 
was in us day the most important In the m ° 
was a bond between a feudal king and feudal Charter 

feudal lines The four great da4is are 
mainly feudal Fourteen clauses lav down r feudal 

gations about wardships, ma,,u,ges,’^hrra “n”' 
restrain the Crown from exacting money hi’ ih'* “'"'es, nine 
leges, such as ihe nght of pur»^~^A*' P"" 

established duties, fourteen are concerned wul In ““'“‘"g of 
uwrned with the better regula 
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tion of the king’s courts, add to these the thirteen ^clauses which 
applied only to the need of binding John for the time, and we 
have three quarters of the whole But the remainder includes 
stipulations that the Church should be free and have all its 
rights, that London and other towns should enjoy their pnvileges, 
that merchants should come and go freely into the kingdom, and 
the villein should not be deprived by fines of the impfements by 
which he made his living Though Magna Carta, being 
up mainly by the barons, naturally bears most on what concerned 
them, It must not be described as entirely a class measure, for it 
was carefully laid down that rights which the feudal tenants in-chief 
won from the king were also to hold good for the intermediate 
tenant against his superior r 

Thus in the main there was little in the Charter intended to be 
new, since it aimed at restoring customs which John had broken 
In reality it became one of the great starting points of our national 
liberties 

The Charter was sealed, the next thing was to get U oh- 
served John gave his promise, because at the time there was 
The .truKie for him to do, he gave it the more 

ChuMT* readily, because from the first he had not the slight 
* est intention of keeping it W hen he learnt of the 
twenty five barons who were to enforce it on him, he cncd out 
furiously, “They have given me twenty five over kings" He 
cast about for means to break loose. He got the Pope to say 
he was not bound by his oath — one of those pieces of pap^* 
interference which England always resented He gathered a 
party of barons, hired more mercenaries and made ready for 
war His enemies turned for help to France. They ei-en offered 
the crown to Louis, son of Philip Augustus Louis landed with 
a French force. For neatly a year cnni war raged up and down 
Dfith ef England, till John fell suddenly ill and died at Newark 
John urt. h, 3 opportune death was the only good gift he e>cr 
bestowed on his country Lven his abilities were always turned 
to evnl ends. No man was a greater master in the art of misusing 
his talents 
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XIV. The Charter 
and its Guardian, Parliament 


I. Henry III, 1216-1272 

spoken of ns the 

eighty jears’ struggle over the Charter In th„ r„.„ t v 

signed tt. in the latter year Edn-ard I solemnly 
confirmed and enlarged it tn the e/,i Mi^cn. 

aer/rnr But tn the same eighty years grew up n JlXTJiSjra 

guardian of the Charter who watched .t r-, i . 

Ihanth^committeeof “twenty fiveorer km J“Iously 

had railed This was Parliament a'd l're = 67 “,''’^°"’^°''" 
presentntives of the “king’s faithful Cormr, " 

up their power, starting ffom the foundT^^ f i J'n''® 
that the king could not obtain Charter, 

council of the realm Before grantitc 
would demand the redress of soto Parliament 

of some promise, and first it always tnmtd fulfilment 

of the Great Charter No less thtn .7^ observance 

kings been called on solemnly to conli ”7™" 

In following the reign of Henrv ItT^ ^ 
of the growth of Parliament An7we 

that we seek It is not merely the exTsl’e ‘''"’pire what it ts 
an MSembly which governed or took a share m • 

nM“'''r="'i f ='■ ahead; eosteS -“‘fey 

JQ the Council ’ mentioned in th^ tJ. ir.v a 
Carta, and of course ,t was far older ' ai? w 
hack into remote Saxon days, had a r ,^"Shsh kings, even 
asked. If they did not always take it 
gave Its consent to the kings laws Ja I 
pointment of his ministers, even on ,v approved the ap. 
depose a king When the Normans 5 ucS!.T,i 
of theWitan’s powers came to the ktni><: n ^ substance 
Curia Regis-that body of many shaL . “T 
whose nature has been already explain^ u functions, 
H*ainecL But both the Witan, 
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where the qualification was nominally wisdom, and the Cur 
Regis, whose members held land direct from the king, differed 
essentially from Parliament They were to a certain extent 
governing assemblies, and so is Parliament But Parliament is 
more, it is a representahve governing assembly Both IVitan and 
Curia Regis were class bodies. Parliament is a national body 
What IS to be sought, then, is the alloy of representtlives with 
the governing assembly. This will fuse the Cuna Regis intrf a 
Parliament To anticipate for a moment the course of the stoiy, 
we may remark that the year 1295 saw gathered the “Model 
Parliament, more completely representative of England even 
than the Parliament of to-day * We remember also that the 
"Eighty years’ struggle over the Charter" ended in 1297 to be 
precise, it covered eighty two years If we go back ifom the 
Model Parliament of 1295, we alight on the assembly at St. 
Albans in zsr^, which is the first example of reprcsentttives 
called to consult with the Cuna Regis True, that they 
advised they were admitted by courtesy, not by nght None 
the less it was one of those first steps which count much It i* 
not a little cunous that precisely the same penod of eighty two 
years separates both these pairs of events 

Put generally, the chief thing m the history of England dunng 
the thirteenth century is the safeguarding and enlarging of the 
Great Charter under the hands of an assembly which itself 
developed into a new shape, under a new name, that of Parha 
ment More particularly this may be illustrated from the words 
of the Charter itself The rath clause says, "NuUum smtagium 
vel auxtlium ponaiur tn rtgno nostro nut ptr tommune tonsthufft 
rtsm nostn ”* “No scutage or aid shall be pbeed on the 
realm, save by the common consent of the realm " The progress 
was m two wajs Ilrst, to extend the words "Nullum seulai^iu^ 
vfi auxthum" into the much wider general principle “no ux of 
any sort secondly, to arrive at a n cihodical and satisfactory «‘aj' 
of obtaining this "tommune tonsi/ium namely, in Parlu 

ment- It should not be supposed that these wide ideas occurred 
to the minds of the barons who were fighting for their Cliarier 

I lVcau.« ib« lo«T* vl**X7 **«t **«- 

•I ih« Ibrre iTpib' 
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S If John <J'=id 

than the partf who tool, the side of Ins son Hnn„ in j 

the leadership of Wilham Marshall, Earl of rem ^ 

brole, and Hubert de Burgh, remued the Charter, 

^t arefu ly eft out what is iiownda)-s held to fa 
DC the gist of It, namely, these lath nT>/t t 

two on which the future power of Parliament^ clauses, the terj 
'laj to be founded. It is dearthat m la.f ih 
be necessary, perhaps not even '"TaT 

regency as much as a king ^ ^ hamper a 

John’s death left the kingdom tom nn.i, i — 

barons had iniited laiu.s and his rrmd.r u™' 
help them against their tyrant, now ihj 1 "'° 

TO deaB. they wished to be nd of thf Friijtll 
^ui^ however, would not withdraw. He ctotl 
the Crown for himself The bamn* k 
him, and drew together m the " deserted 

French were defeated by Pembrole 
streets of Lrncoln; while in the batik S ''^bt m the 

de Buigh destroyed a Freneh fleet hnnem Tht roraf 

ments under Eustace the Iitonk. ^ ® rcmforcc- i-ia«ia 
gne up hopa In a few weeks neac^' '™ I’Ons 

left the country. ^ signed, and the French 

Henry III succeeded to the thron** -.f ,u 
therefore at first too young to influence ih?r 
first penod of his reign lasts nil ^ Government The 

his ministers; in the second, the W.’ ^fleets the ideas of 
character and his foolish and extrava^ untrustworthy 

to a set of worthless favountes, telahnn ” ^ v ^ opening 

the thud, beginning about izc^ ,« at court, 

by the efforts of the barons to obtain Uirmoil caused 

under the leadership of Simon de Sov^mment, chiefly 

two may be dismissed somewhat shorn rr-P^ thes^ the first 
more notice ” ^ho thud calls for 

I The Earl of Pembroke died m *•»»« j . 
being regent in fact, though not m '‘"d the business of 

Surgh Hubert governed well his chie?i^l”^^ de 

few remaining adherents of John’s nan, ^r- the 

de Breauti 
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tnay fairly stand as a type of them, a refugee from Normandy 
whom John had used to captain his mercenaries, ‘and had re- 
. , warded with estates, castles, and shenffdoms His 

*‘rSubert chief stronghold was Bedford Castle, where his brot er 
de Burgh, had the impudence to seize and imprison one of t ® 
king’s justices Hubert attacked the castle, forced the first two 
lines of walls, and undermined the keep, so that part cf the 
fell Eighty of the defenders were hanged, and Falkes him^. 
driven into exile Such sharp justice temfied smaller offenders 
into submission , 

Unfortunately, when Henry came of age, in 122 "], he show 
no gratitude to de Burgh The death of the great Archbis op 
Stephen Langton, in raaS, robbed the Justiciar of a good fnen j 
and in 1832 Henry dismissed him, and forfeited hi^ esta cs. 
Hubert was the last great Justiciar . 

* There followed a long penod of bad government Th® 
king was poor, since Richard had sold, and John bad given awaf, 
M.ddi. p.ri.d .1 n'a''y 'Oyal and >' '-“f ‘“"f f 

mitsov(fnm«BL raise money by scutages and aids, but inou^ 


poor he was far from sparing His chief minister, 


Peter des 


Roches, a Poitevin, pushed his relations and foreign friends m 0 
every office and sheriffdom that fell vacant, when Peter fell 
disgrace there came a fresh incursion of foreigners with Henry 
wife, Eleanor of Provence One uncle became an archbishop a 
second a bishop, a ihird an earl They naturally gave all they 
could to their own countrymen Provencals proved every wlut a* 
greedy as Poitevins, and the whole country grew exasperated a 
Henry and the foreigners who filled the court. Then to ma ® 
matters worse Henry engaged in an inglorious war with Pranc^ 
Taiiiebourc ® couplc of battles at Tnillebourg an 

■nd sainte*. gamtes, narrowly escaping capture. Undeterred y 
this failure he meddled in the quarrel between the Papacy an 
the descendants of Predenck II He weakly accepted the o 
of the throne of Naples and Sicily for his younger son, Edmund, 
and as a result had cast on him the task of paying for the war 
which the Pope was wwging Edmund never got the throng 
and a more purposeless waste of money could hardly be 
imagined. 



SIMON DE MONTFORT ,,3 

be chosen and the charters kept "nenn'm'"”’?' 

bat neter kept them So idl ■. t promises, 

^n., std^^LoX coa';dt‘‘dl:^Ch‘'.h'" 

Simon de Montfort, honcicr. « pass tolhfth rd “f 

penod of'*ihe reign ^ ^ important 

* 3 Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
de Montfort ivho had led the Cru«?^ ’ 
m the south of Franck iit Ta Alb.genses 

Henry’s sister. Eleanor, but «s dlir^M 
Qiurt and had spent most of his life i^oad 
Hu chief uork had been as Seneschal of r^ ^ 
the Gascon nobles in order He set l, *“ 'ty •“ beep 

sa unpopular did his liminess maU 1 °“' ““"d 

wmplamed Henry would not sup«,fhr’’ G«cons 

In ’257 he came to EngUnd “"t* ^nnnn rcsisned. 

tee him s,se to a position above "t" 

suddenl) fall m complete rum, and tA» i 
tnnong the greatest in English consm, , , “ "inks 

Being himself a foreigner, and reSbv 
HI It seems at first sight stranee niamage to HeoTr 
lead the nattoaal baroaial pilr^' come to 

foreigners But the fact is, that'.c®“?' end the 

to the king, the kmg and his family S brother in law 

It was hatred to the queens Pro.enr!l b"n, and 

■mo the national ranks His own nam„ bim 

pious, soon secured him the foremost ^ ®'"°us, masterful, and 
In less Henq, more pressed 

meet his barons The assembly, InowT®"® u to 

since all the barons came to it fglK Parliament, 

out the foreigners and appointed , ™ »>■> -lU. 

twenty four to carry out reforms Ad,™ "=• 

up a new scheme of goiemmem k„ri " drew 

The mam point was the establishment of ® ^^'se of Oxford” 
fifteen to supervise the government oh if council 
restore justice, and recover the royal casiU ^ ^ exactions, 

need, m^oonfer with anether couned of t.elv;" ^ola ^tht 
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barons The leaders m the fifteen were Smion de Jfontfort, 
and Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester 

These leaders, however, did not agree, for a time the qua 
■was smothered by the death of Gloucester, but m the meanti^ 
the faithless Henry had once more giten the slip to his promts 
Following the precedent of his father he persuaded the Pope o 
absolve him of his oath, and got the question of mielher 
was bound by the Provisions of O^ord referred to Louis 
Louis was probably the most virtuous king who ever sat on 
throne, but he was certain to look on things from a king’s pom 
The Mise decided that Henry might do as e 

of Atniens hked, provided he violated “ no royal charter o 
praiseworthy custom" Henry had shown in the past^that 
cared not a jot for either 

Nothing was left but to try force Simon gathered the ba 
to his standard, and was backed by the south Henry’s c i 
supporters came from the marches and the north The 
indeed was not unlike that m another King Henry s case, bet 
Simon de Montfort pla>s the part which the Yorkist leader a ® 
B*uieof pla>ed, and the king’s fnends the part of th 

L^wca Lancastnans The armies met at Lewes, Simon dnving 
in an attack upon the town The Londoners m his army 
scattered by Henry’s most capable leader, his son Edward 
Edward, then only twenlyfour, had not jet become the coOt 
wary commander v^ho was in future years to overthrow Scotian 
Angered by the fact that these atizens of London had insu te 
his mother, he pursued his enemies furiously, without thinking 
of the rest of the battle. UTnle he was awaj, Simon ml* 
centre overthrew the Rojal forces and captured the king 
had to submit, to accept once more the Provisions of Oxford, 
and to hand over Pdward as a hostage 

So far there had been nothing to mark ofi" Simon from the 
rest of the large class of nobles who from time to'time have taken 
arms against their sovereign He had cmplojed the ordinary 
baronial remedy for misgovemmcnt, namely rebellion It *** 
the familiar nostrum — the only one known to the radical polt* 
lician of the lime Though Simon bore a higher cliaractcr 
had a better cause, and had met with greater success ilian wws 



•representatives of the commons ..s 

&ct that he tvns an abnoLlly Ln^'H '''''' 

however, was to lift him far^-,K« 

rebellious baron, and marh m him \t Cleaning 

'•.thpocce.tonn.orcf "''“T 

only to thh statesman ^ opportunity, that belongs 

.n r«hty"“b‘u, 7ew ' Flr'’^ t^T" ' “""'"I 
had stood by him, but he was ntowmi. Gloucester 

Many other barons were inclined to ^ 01 ^° to t'S"" ’ 

‘■'"S again now that he had accented T r-'isr 

Ml strength lay m the middle ckss^ I’tosnsions Simon’s 
The cHurch, too, favoured h,m^ ■" ■h= towns 

»hcreb) he could make this popuhr ''=„t°"8>=t a device 
Founder of what became the House of ™ •''O 

Both in Saxon and Norman 

of ostng «y>rvre«m/,t„ has been "kLsT"^ oommon custom 
ttves of hundreds and boroughs saT^^’^.r"’/ Ropresenta 

courts, tepresentatives from Ihe towl n 

evidence before the Domesdar, *'Ps gave ■"p"«”»uv.w 
these, the Councils of the ru older than 

representatives from each ditces^T^ had been attended by 

Ihtod S™o;":™™"“>Srepresentat,vi 

alrtody familiar to the nation and to?/°^r'”® “ Precedent 
as has been seen, kmghts of the shim Moreover, 

Council at Sl Albans m ta.j ^tended Langton’s 

nights b«n chosen by each count ” ^264, 

Council what aid ihej wL willing jL*” the GreS 

Simon went further To his Pari.^ * , 

be summoned not onij "rro’ w£T' ’=^5 
™rens and two burgesses to “'>• •hire, b„, „vo 

I'oroughs "present certain ci.ies and 

The importance of this step 15 j 

r vas plainly a partisan measure, '^^'^hed >» <he fact that 

•owns; accordingly he innted represent,? P°Po'cr in the 

teowing that they would supySHim 'orror. v^el! 

kc enlarged the popular part Tht Pa 1 ' “>« -S 

Perhament, he restnaed 
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2. Edward I and the Law 

For years before his accession to the throne Edward had 
given proof of vigour and unusual ability As a >oung man 
Edward! empli^cd m ruling the most turbulent 

wsp«ct for parts of his father’s realm, Gascony and the* March^ 
of Wales The skill with which he bad crushed 
Simon de Montfort has been already noted Yet, though master 
ful by nature, he showed no wish to become a despot On the 
contrary, he aimed at governing strictly by law, and making 
others obey what he respected himself Thus he came to com- 
plete what Simon de hfontfort had begun, namely, the establish 
ment of the power of Parliament 

This IS not a little cunous It might be supposed that the 
man who had been Simon’s most capable foe, who bad beaten 
his armies and brought about his death, would have been the 
last person to carry on as king the work Simon had begun as 
a rebel We might think that m Edwards e>es the representing 
of the Commons would be hateful — ^a factious plan intended 
to harass the king It was not so Edwards legal turn of 
mind naturally brought him to develop Parliament till it should 
be tiuly representative of all classes 

Almost at once he repeated Simon’s plan To his Parlta 
ment of 1275 he summoned burghers and citizens from the 
Psrhamenta ^ Well as knighls of the shifc, but this 

experiments practice did not at once become the rule Later 
M7»-9S again the knights alone were summoned and some 

times no representatives at all of the "Commons” were sent 
for, Parliament then returning to its ongtnal shape the "Great 
Council” of magnates At times again the king got grants 
direct from representatives of the merchants, without calling 
the others. Still, the prinaple that the assent of all was needed 
both to statutes and to grants of money was gradually becoming 
more settled 

But in the middle of these Parliamentary experiments Edward 
suddenly found himself involved in serious difficulties abroad 
A later chapter gives the story of his dealings with the Scots and 
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the Welsh. All that need be said here is that in the jear :295 
Scotland ^vas rebelUngj France, imtated by a herce fight between 
English and Norman shipmen, in which the Normans were 
worsted, had joined alliance with the Scots and was in%ading 
Gascony; three re%oUs had broken out m Wales, Edward 
needed money to deal with three separate wars at once; that 
alone wftuld have compelled him to summon a ParharaenL 
fiut he seems to have felt that in a time of such danger to the 
nation he must take the nation into his confidence in a peculiarly 
thorough fashion So he gathered his famous Model Pariu. 
Parliament of 1295, summoning to it the earls and “95 

greater barons, the archbishops, bishops, and mitred abbots, two 
knights from each shire, two aluens and burgesses from each 
city and borough As this Parlumeni was summoned by a king 
It has deserved us name of the “Model Parliament”, for it has 
ser^ed as a model for all subsequent Parliaments Indeed, m 
one sense, no other Parliament has ever so completely represented 
all classes, for Edward also caused the pnors of the cathedrals, 
the archdeacons, and representatives of the clergy of 
each cathedral and each diocese to be summoned 
also Thus the “ three estates” of the realm, clergy, nobility, and 
commons, all figured in u fully represented It was only because 
the churchmen preferred to remain a class apart, and to make 
their own grants of money m their own assembly (“convocation"), 
that their representatives have since had no place in the Lower 
House. 

The “llodel Patharoent” did not disappoint Edward's hopes. 
Clerg), barons, and commons alike soted him money Yet just 
as with Simon's assembly, the Model Parliament of rags was 
important rather for what it was than for what it did By its 
existence it established a precedent, “Parliament" could no 
longer be a class body, representatnre merely of the great barons 
and bishops, or of the landowners, henceforth it was nationab 
Only thirty years had passed, and the device of a rebel baton had 
been accepted as the deliberate policy of a king 

Edward's troubles did not end, however, with the holding 
of the Model Parliament Money had been voted, but it took 
Ume to coUect it, and Edstaid, at war with Scots Welsh and 
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Frenchmen, was in a desperate hurry for supplies. To make 
things worse, Pope Boniface VIII, who wished to force Edward 
and Philip IV, King of France, to make peace, determined to cut 
off the supplies of money which they drew from 
Ciericis Lfticos clergy in their realms He therefore issued a 

bull known as “Clencis Laicos”, forbidding all payments “from 
the clergy to the laity" without bts sanction As a mat\er of fact 
both kings treated the bull as a vexatious piece of papal inter- 
ference Edward I let it be understood that if the clergy refused 
to pay the grant they had promised, he would treat them as out 
laws, that is to say, the law of England would give them no rights 
against anyone who defrauded or wronged them. Still, the result 
was to leave Edward m even greater straits for money, and, what 
was worse, his barons refused to go to the war m France They 
were bound, they admitted, to accompany him, but thej under- 
stood their obligation to “accompany” in the narrowest sense* 
. . . declared they would not go to Gascony while 

and Behun to he went to Flanders The Constable Eigoo, 
■crvo abrokd Marshal Bohun, Earl 

of Hereford, were the ringleaders “By God, Sir Earl," said 
Edward to the Constable in a ferocious pun, “thou shalt go or 
hang" “By God, Sir King," was the cool reply, “I will neither 
go nor hang” The two earls went home and fifteen hundred 
knights with them, and Eduard, now at his wits’ end for money 
and men, seired the wool from the merchants in the ports, ordered 
the courtiers to find him provisions, and soon after sailed for 
Flanders 

No sooner was he out of the kingdom than the two earls 
appeared in London, and forbade the Kings Council to collect 
any of the moneys irregularly levied on wool A Parliament was 
hastily summoned, and the earls demanded that the Great Charter 
cenflrni«ti should bc solemnl) confirmed, with the addition of a 
ebuse that the king was not to take “such manner 
of aids or pnscs save by the common assent of the 
realm”, that the “evil lax” (the maltoie) on wool was to bc 
given up, and that for the future the king and his heirs would 
not take anything without the common consent and goodwill 
of the temmenalty cf the realm, save only the anoent “custom" 
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on wool, skin, and leather already granted. The Council of 
Regency gave the.r promise to this, and the king aftemards 
confirmed their promise. 

Thus the jears 1295 and rapy saw the fulfilment of what had 
been first shadowed out etghtytwo years hefore; the rear rata 
saw the first appearance of representatives of the Commons at a 
Sf' P""“Pte established as a model 

Mhgna Carta was signed in rarj: i,s most important principles 
were reasserted and agreed to in the most solemn way inTe tom 

ova Ih "r^^ a ”• the struggle 

over the Charter lasted: it had ended in the victory of the naton 

"hose chief duty was 

to watch over the Charter, namely Parliament. Yet it is n te- 
worthy that the victory was won, as it was in rare bv a r,h li- 
gathering of barons. Parliament had not yet thfviJour ’““i 

an armed rising, was once more used. But whil^. tK« 

John, only gave promises as a convLnrJav oJr .f ^ * 

difficulty, Edward’s word could be trusted Hia m * ^®fnporary 
troth”, and he took pnde in matatmnm!:^;, ^Then va"’! 
firmation of the Charters went mur-h r 
That had only forbidden the levy onfel’rsr'.^r'"" 
in word at any rate Edward had 

was not takrng either scutage or aid Prt a ^ ^ "ool 

letter of ,he law. Pur the ba'rous Z by t spim’ 
of it. They read the Charter as layin-’^down^the S'wwm 
restnenon of all taxation (save the ,hree regular 
feudal a>ds) unless by the consent of the rt-Tlnf ^ h wj 
yieling, admilted th. t they were right m .hei! view 
The end of the thirteenth ceniurv ihf n Ju 
Parliament, the germ of a reprtuntah- ^ of 

Yet it is going too far to think of assembly 

parliaments as exactly like the busy Limiut.on, ci 

masterful body of to day. I" the first piacrC,ri 

Still sat together; the severance between tK » Commons 

come till Edward II’s day. Secondly Pari.!,!''®. 

time for being summoned; that dependert regular 

It had only a very indirect control over the t. ^‘"8 Thiraly, 
«we king and his ministers; 
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„„lv wav It could male its power felt was bjt withholding 
smnhci R could not make Uwsj what it did wm to petmon 
irking, and if he gave assent to its petitions with the worfe 
U era/, they hecame statutes; if, ‘he ImS 

Dlied, Le Koi ^avtura? the petition might be altered or 
? iuU not mAe minutS^s, though hy degrees ,t found a 
cumroi way of getting „d of eseept, anally had 
lai/eur/ua,"- them. It was not mueh “““'‘ed ahout alfairs 
sl4 Speaking generallj. « had little force of us own. If 
tagsunSl on it, It grew strong and even 
Tftval fatour was turned away, it dwindled. Thus 
ha? httle character of its own, it merely |‘^°Commons 

of Its patron for the time hetng Memtem of 
did not covet memhership, or come hack jear a ' 0 = 

they do now, with the expenence of many 
contrarj, the task of hetng a member was rather R“hed 
a disagjeeable and erpenstve duty, to be h'sehajed once “nd 
If possible eluded for the future. An assembly ^ 

to mam of new and tnerpenenced men would , 

umid. In a word. Parliament under the Plantagenets, a 

1 Ewa M, ■nad' «f ‘S' "rat "waae n, M,ll baraad lU 
Zl t.r to., T'.~ a,.r S. l...dt,d..0.d 0.‘ » ■" 

tidiiiL The «rd nary •'JPP'X <=»'»« “""'P from *e ro)*l coupled » ‘h 

«y. ihal .he Vtug cw»-d 1‘Ve . lord. «y>l *"*“«• ""! 

,ntp«ed for hreacltei of «he ta«- the paymeoo ^ sufEced for the taonnal 
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manj jears after, was rather a weaixln which could tie wjclded 
than a power which would act by itself. None the less, the 
toot of the matter was in it. It did represent the nation, it did 
possess the power of the purse, and from this h) decrees grew 
the rest. 


.^n account of Edward I and Parliament is incomplete with- 
out some notice of his great legishtiie measures. In a sense he 
iras the mater of English law as he was the mater Edw.rd • 
of the English Parliament, since his is the earliest unitirih lSw. 
reign to which out law loots bact Statutes and decisions of his 
time are still "good law”, unless they hate since been set aside. 
And his reign was marted by great legislatne and judicial actnitt 
Apart ftom a mass of rales, dtvtdtng the woiL more definitely 
among the vanous justices tn the vanous courts of King's Bench 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, the business of lecpin- the 
peace throughout the country was entrusted to a new body of 
officers Inown as Consenatots of the Peace. In the tei"n of 
Edward III these officers, with enlarged powers, had ** 
their name changed to the familiar term of Justices 
of the Peace, and haie since then continued to dis 

Two points about these 
J P s ate worth special notice They have neter heen paid, 
and they hate no special legal ttainlng This follows on ihc 
same idea which appears m the juryl system and in Parliament, 
and m all our county and distnct councils, namely, that an 
EnghA cituen has to do his duty to the state without any 
reward save that of honour, it has helped to keep the law 
closely in touch wath everyday life, and it has saved us from the 
growth of a huge class of officials who. besides bein- very costiv 
are always inclined to magnify their own importance at the ex 
peiise of the g^d of the public. The history of the paid jurymTn 
at Athens, and paid deputies and local functionaries in plnce 
and Germany seems to show that, by paymg. state is som“ 
times worse sened, since pay may attract a lower class ^ 
men, who may be tempted to take bnbes op ..e,, »k . 

to do favours Certainly, to sene for pav is n in 

^ P^y ‘s a lower motive 


*Th« ord a«ry jur 


If indeed tmt lie 
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than to serve for duty, jet it must be remembered that men 
of small means cannot afford to serve the state for nothing, and 
good seivnce merits a reward 

Three great statutes of Edward I's deserve special mention— 
namely, the statute of Mortmain, the Second Westminster (De 
Three great -Donis Coniittonahbus) , and the Third ^yestmlnste^ 
statutes (Quia Emptorts) All three are concerned with lafid. 
To understand them we have to think once more of feudalism 

A feudal owner's power and wealth, whether he were king, 
tenant in-chief, or mesne tenant (see p 6o), depended largely 
on his sub-tenants While they lived they paid certain 
Mortmain when they died their heirs paid 

fines, such as henots and reliefs (see p 83), before they sue 
ceeded to the estates of the dead The overlord, then, was m 
terested that during their lives they should be men of substance, 
able to discharge their duties punctual!), and that their deaths 
should occur with normal frequency At first sight one might 
be disposed to think that the last matter might be left to nature, 
that all tenants would die, but this is not so There was a class 
of tenants who never died If land were granted to a corpora 
non, or to a corportion sole— that is to say, for example, to any 
monaster), or to “the abbot”, or “the vicar", or “the mayor ’ 
of such and such a place — these never died men came and 
went, but the institution or office lasted Tlius land granted to 
churchmen never changed tenant, it passed into the “dead 
hand into Mortmain, and the superior lost for ever all dues 
coming from its change of owner “The Abbot of Ghstonbur) , 
for example, never died, never was a minor, and never could 
assigned in marriage. Land granted to him paid neither heriot, 
relief, wardship nor mamage dues Further, as churchmen 
and monks vrere anxious to swell the estates of iheir order, 
and as a grant of land was the general way of securing those 
masses for the soul which were intended to help it m its passage 
through purgator), deathbed grants of land to religious houses 
were common Be)ond this, however, there was a fraudulent 
practice of handing over land to a religious house and getting 
U regranted on easy terms. Edward Is statute of Mortmain 
forbade the bu)nng, selling, or acquiring of land in any fashion 
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so that It could pass into mortmain-, if any such bargain were 
made, the grant was void, and the land passed to the immediate 
superior. 

The nobles were with the ling in this matter, since thet 
were alaays jealous of the churchmen, who had been the chief 
holders of land in mortmain The) also mostly ap- 
proted tht. statute Quia Umptorti This was designed S"5n>re.. 
to checl what was called sub-mfiudaUon, that is to say the prac- 
tice of a feudal tenant granting away to a sub-tenant part of the 
land granted to him The reason why it was tempting to sub- 
infcud was that thereb) the grantee got more men under him and 
thus more power. An ambitions man would male a number o( 
grants-^ften very petty ones-to his less pushing neighbouis, in 
order that he might have a call on them m case of needMlicy 

hold land from three or four different npnniA u t. < 
tenant insthief from the ling for oTe V' “ 

say, the Earl of Gloucester for aumher ^ece and ‘°- 

who was himself a tenant of the Abbot of^r i , ^ 

King, Earl, Kmght. end Abb:t wo^M " “eZm^^^ 

Secondly, the tenant, in hi, anxiety to extend hw d 7 “ 

over a large array of vassals, micht cram ^ 

holding that he would be unable to perform his^ol° 

to hB overlord Hence the statu?^ Z<z 

that, if a tenant granted land in this wav ih^ provided 

would hold, not from the granter, but from the ** 

This statute, like Mcrrtmain, favoured the tename 

sun more the king, as feudal supenor of all land 

the number of tenants in-chief and dtminishinc iIva ^ 

of their holdings, it decreased their social “'’^rage size 

to destroy feudal power helped 

» A reference to the diaenm OD p. taS (wludi Wpreaenti ihinir* . 
i»t takinjj account of the many compt calrans caiued bv a w, l *"J>ple way with 

three d fferenl OTerlord* and being perhapa a • *')*“ "®’“ "8 land from two or 




•'meine tenant' Tor another) i 
tt land to i> who, beinjt 


ay make Uua lather 
n ambitiOiu lellow »gb.,n%'^ 
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One more measure, also of lasting importance m our histoi^, 
was that known as De Dorns Coudttionahbus, which* enabled land 
to be left to a man and his heirs m such a way that 
De Denis forbidden to part with it This set up what is 

called “entail ’ As many estates were thus entailed, much land 
was secured in the possession of great houses But it was 
secured to the heir, the eldest son, sase where mearia of evad 
ing the statute were found, the younger sons of the hoiSse 
could get none Thus, though a small number of landowners 
were kept great, there was no establishment of a landowning 
caste, who would regard themselves as noble, being inheritors 
of land, and despise all landless men as socially inferior, the 
younger sons of great families had to seek fortune in the world, 
either in arms, m the Church or in the law Thus, as these 
professions were constantly recruited from the younger sons of 
landed families, no severance grew up between the landed 
"noble’ and the rest It was not so in France, where all 
“nobles' remained “nobles’, and the immense gap between 
them and the people was one of the great causes of the Revo- 
lution of 1789 
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POLICY OF COMSOLIDATION 




XV. An Early Great Britain and 
its Failure 

, 1. Wales 

"Edward I was a man of great political ideas; moreotcr, he 
had qualities and adeantages which many political tliinlers haee 
not got He was no mere dreamer, but a practical statesman 
He not onl) thought, but he planned He stroie to put his 
Ideas into practice in a logical and orderly way, and bem" a 
king, and a rery powerful king too, he had the cliance of triune 
his schemes He could do what he liked, he was not, as stated 
men often are nowadaj-s, compelled to be content with half mea 
sures, aiming only at the second best, because the best seems too 
Qifncult to attain 

bon Twoas^raofit-hisfatreachinglegislatliemeasures.and 

his shaping of the Model Parhament-have „ 
beeneaplained. Another, which was of immense bS'S.Uw 

value to the kingdom though it scarce!) finds SlSm™' ■"'* 
a place m politic! histor,. ui seen m his commercial policy At 
6rst each town had aimed at getting pnvileges for its own towns 
men those who were “free of the town” had all sorts of Xs 
Wing and selling which the stranger from outside did no 
S h w ''Stations of the town guilds and merchan 
guilds which were associations of townsmen in each town, ^ 
find hosts of regulations limiting and preventing the 
foreigner” from competing or interfering with the 
townsman s profits, and it must not be supnosed ihit «« 
included only those who were not English The wo rt <• 
far wider meaning It meant anjone X was ™t Tl ™ 
Consequently there was an abundant crop of jealousv 1^^“" 
townsmen of different towns, and the whole trade of ^ 
was hampered. country 

Although the average townsman was unable j 

his own town waUs. Edward I was not likely to take To taed 
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a view He did much to prevent the towns shutting them 
selves up a cage of restnctions He encouraged them 
where he thought the guild rules to be sensible, as for instance, 
in insisting upon good quality of wares and in trying to pre 
vent people from creating artificial scarcity by buying up quan 
titles of goods with the hope of being able to sell again at 
higher puces But he loohed at the good of the while coun^try 

at the nation and not at the town And he did something 

to check the exclusive spirit which he saw around him He 
could not believe that it was wholesome that a Londoner should 
be regarded as a "foreigner in Southampton, or a Newcastle 
man as a ‘ foreigner’ in York, and though he did 
not break down the town privileges altogether, he 
took them under his royal regulation Thus, by 
being the first English king who followed a national commercial 
policy, he set an example which his successors followed 

National legislation, national treatment of commerce, a national 
Parliament in which all classes were represented, all bear witness 
An esiriy Edwards idea of a "united English nation But 

Great ^taiA Edward was not content with this He aimed at 
something much wider— a united British race He strove to join 
under the English crown both Wales and Scotland In his firs 
object he succeeded in the latter, he failed The story of these 


enterpnses is the next mam subject 

The Conqueror bad hedged in the \\ elsh b) setting on eir 
borders the most warlike of his barons trusnng thereby to emp o> 
their turbulent energy to his own gam His son 
Rufus blundered mio South Wales with an invading 
army, only to find his slow moving mail clad array 
helpless against the nimble Welshmen He spec-dily saw is 
mistake, and returned to his father’s policy, making in k 
however, on improvement He left the coping wi^ 

Welsh to the batons on the marches— the " 

he stimulated them by granting to them all the Hnd that thc> 
could conquer Piece by piece the lords marcher drove the 
^\elsh back Each forward step was secured by easily whose 
remains still aown so many hilltops in South W ales. The W elsh 
were pmned in among the hills w the rugged north. All tliat 
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remmed to them was "the Pmapolitj the Snowdon countn 
(Henoneth 5 nd ainanon, and the Island of An-lesea) 

Had things gone on thus, an effLctiie but no doubt sen 
brutal conquest might have been completed Put in the reign of 
Henry III came a sudden revrtal in the Welsh povser 
such as often occurs in a downtrodden race. 'I he 
barons, tdo, were fighting among themselves, and the 
Welsh prince, Llewelyn ap Gniffjdd, tool. Simon de Montfort’s 
side, and induced Edward to buy him off in 126, by surrendering 
much of the country that had been conquered Llcwelvn. no? 
intent with the success of his first effort at fishing in troubled 
raters tned again In 1277 he planned a marriage between 
himself^and Eleanor, the dead Simon’s daughter This S 
clearly a prelude to rebellion, Edward led an arms mie vv 1 “ 
Llewelyn retired with his forces into the Snowdon f'? “ 

X‘’l::irn^raVon^te^Sh:h?o<L°e<;^l 1""““ 

brought up a Beet to gLd the a„rf 
Yet, when the Welshman surrend^^ EdV,T!i'^ Llewelyn out 
harshly, he made him parS"?' to n ''‘™ 

power, and let him mar^ Eleafo?'' “ >■■= 

But xn the attempt to settle ih** _» 

ing It into shires after the English fashion^ 
laws to replace the Welsh ones, Edward snr^tl" 
feeling Three years lalet Da^d, Uewelvm if “if 
Llewelyn at once joined him Their oils'* r*'l°'u 
Llewelyn was lulled ,n a smgle ctmbm hv 
Edward’s followers, Darrd wa? camm^L^i or 

death as a trauor The whole T „“Lh '’- a “ 

Edwards hands, and he showed that he me '"to 

besrowing on his son .he mie of rte PnLr r rL > " 
which has since become famiJr 

castles of Harlech and Conway still bear «. strong 

grasp of the Pnnapality ° witness to his firm 

In his dealings with the Welsh, Edward j 
be harsh. He was determined to be master of 
to make h.s power a reality, but ,t was nor i 

<on) not tiU Llewelyn and 
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David proved themselves tnutors to their words that Edward 
became relentless m destroying all elements of l\dlsh rule E 
was not till statesmanship and treaty proved useless that he used 
the blunter method of conquest. In his dealings with Scotland 
we shall see Edward pursue the same plan l^hen his schemes 
failed he resorted to force. But while little ^^ales could be 
crushed, Scotland proved more stubborn * 

Before studying the circumsuinces which tempted Edward ^o 
meddle in Scotland, we must see what the kingdom of Scotland 
was, and how it had been formed. 


2. Scotland 

§ I The Making 0f Scotland 

In tins chapter we hare to notice (i) how the various king 
doms in Scotland had come under one rule; (a) how the English 
language had spread in the country, and ($) m what way the 
kings of England had regarded it as a kingdom m sone <c«se 
subject to themselves 
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kingdoms, but while m Engbnd the Siirnnc a ^ 
were all of the same Teutonic stool spealme th “ T'^ 
in Scotland there was a fusion of two ditrLnt «oT“' 

the Celtic and the Teutonic and a co„,«f„7“4°at ■} — 
This contest was unknown in England from rt.ct ''"a":*”" 
the British Celt was almost driien out esen m n 
surviied he proved for many years to bea n *'= 

Union began with Kenneth MacAlp n^k m 
who made himself ruler over the Piets alL tu ® 

Celtic peoples and though Kenneths power , its Jr"* 
tolly vejy slight in the far north and only revered fr, 

A= south to the Forth and Oyde we ba,e fi'"" " 

hegiimings of Scotland, or Mban as it^. * u 

step on the par. of the lings of spS'd 
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,he.r authority over the hingdom of Strathclyde These Strath 
Clyde Britons rvere, hoaever, also attacted by the English m 
the south Hence English and Scots came into conBict, BCh 
claiming to be rulers over Strathclyde At last Edmund 
Wessex found it wiser to male friends with the Scots than 
wage war against them, as well as against the Danes, so “ 
an alliance with Malcolm I and gave up to him Strafnclyd 
was not very cleat that it had ever been his to give, for the Eng 
hsh authonty had never been firmly established “‘“S 

case the northern part of Strathclyde was joined to the Scolt.sn 
dominions and by lo.S the King of Scotland was also b-hg 

The last region to be added to the others was Eoth^ 
Lothian was at first part of the Saxon Uogdom ™ "g 

Then it was overrun by Danes 1' hen Alfred g 
” sons again subdued the Danish powers in the north. 
It was doubtful to uhora it should belong, for the mg 
Scotland had by this time seised Edinburgh and was lajing 
to the countt) round it Dunsun, who was minister g 

Edgar, saw that it would be very hard for his master 
province so far north and bj his advice Edgar '1™"'“ 
fo Kenneth II This was much M,e the gilt of Sim*'’/® 
Lothian bad once been under English power, it was g 
in speech and the city of Edinburgh got its name fto g 

dead Northumbrian hrogi But it had passed f'om S 

.gam ceded .0 Malcdm II by 

. great battle won by M alcolm « „ .. 

oenceforth ^thian ckarl, fonned part of & 
note that this was the same year wlncn saw 

last kmc of Strathcl)de ^ , . 

Lothian was the last possession to be pm » 
much the most valuable It was more "Iv^i^st 

lued, and U was Saxon m hw and speech We mus 
|?;5.V' now notice how this Saxon s^ spr«d^« ^1 
•peech. Scotland save the Highlands, and 
had subdued Lothian, Lothian in its turn suodued Scotland. 
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of eariy Scottish history that is fairiy fan,n,sr. t|,at of Macbeth. 
In Its hiOTry ind.^ Shalespeare’c pla) i. qo„e mis- 

Jeaclmg The Macbeth of his stor> is a relcniJess, cruel 

monster, «ho meets mth a speed) death as a Ct rctnbotion for 
his crimes. biOw Macbeth, aho was chief of Mom d.a a 
King Dunca^nd taU the kingdom for himself But his Z-n 
w far from being short and dKastrous, lasted seventeen )ea°rs! 
and was by no means without clorv. He ram^vi ^ 

of his gople beat cd a Ncrdin^mb^runta^rw^^^^u-; 
to the Church, and perhaps cten made a Diirsr»,«,,. 

But he was a usurper when he was at last Mnl 

the Kin.or Duntan, all who wished ^ 

h' 

Malcolm III than ,^Z7a„^ ""'j 
n the da)s of King Charles II ' “«‘'Per 

Malcolm HI (Canmore) had soent 
and he knevr English spich as'^l/as hTdJdT 
reigned m Scotland from toe, m a 

England fall before the onset of the NoL^na As 
tte Norman power spread northwards, he felt it 
own throne to be in danger He t7\ , " 

and to cement the alliance married Marr.,'’t*' 

Athehng, Sason heir to the crown Marcel"’ 
able woman The chroniclets admire her for T' ° 

l^med and pious, but she wasalso a keen nolit fjwt no wife 

She had great mfluenee over her 

adnee in many ways As was natural, sh^ wished 

done as she had seen them in England Th w ‘'”"8= 

the Scottish Church to mil in with the r. . [^"“atied 

Church, just as the English Church had *,n“^ 

TOinby, four hundred jears before, with^ il, 

bnnging Scotland into a closer connee 1 r,i,“T “f 

b«t educated and the most taviliaed nTot r * 

thing she did, she spread English custom* every. 

first over Lothian, and then, as Lothian wasTh'" 

Pmt of her husband s dominion^ oier the rest *" 0 ?°’,! ‘”'P°"ant 

thus became 
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the head of the English party against the Celts and it is note 
worth) that not one of her sons bore a name used by any Scottish 
ktng before Edward, Edmund, Edgar, Alexander, David, all 
show her wish to break with the Celtic past 

Naturally this was resented by the Celts, and after ^Ia co 
death the Celtic party set up Donald Bane (Malcolny 

as king, drove out the English speakirig officials, 
CeUie*party and tried to return to old wajs For a time it 
seemed likely that Scotland might be divided into two— a Celtic 
speaking kingdom north of the Forth, and Eng'tsh ^^ing 
kingdom south of it, but at last Edgar, son of Malcolm C 
overcame Donald Bane and his Celtic party The “""y 
which It was done, however, was largely aided >’)' P I 
who came from Rufus s domimons in search of “ , a, 
estates When the war was over, these remained ^ Xnd 
and thus, in addition to its Saxon blood, the ° 
has a mixture of Norman blood and Norman 
of Bruces supporters in later days— men of whom S 
1st ptuud-were of Norman descent, as their names show 
Lindsay, Ramsay, Wishart, Maxwell, are all “ho^h 

indeed, Bruce himseli bore a Norman ^ „o, 

with the help of these Noimans the English speaking P ^ S 
the masiety tor the time, after Edgar's death 
„„ Alexander the F.erce ruled Scotl“d -.ord. of 
supported by -^Ctdts^ backed -ip^W 

S“Hrt r„rrd^rwirDat?dthe«^^^ 

and was able enough to reconcile both parties^un^ rt ^^un 

We have already dwelt on Malcolm I soeakinc 

Margaret since ft led to the jmprem.w of « 

part of Scotland over the &ltic ,^„d. became an 

Malcolm, as a relative of the old kmgs oi b 

enemy of William the Conqueror Hence we nave 
kln% a frtsh reason for wars between England ^ S?.' 
land. Indeed, ft was while invading 
Malcolm was slam Henry I desired to "7'^ He ^ 
the same method that caused ft, namely, riag 
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red Davids s.sler Eduh, or, as she .s know ,n Engteh Imton, 
Matilda Thus David tins Henry Is brother in laiv, and iiisl 
as Margaret tad bronght m the English tnnaence. Matilda 
stiengthened the Norman part) m Scotland 

Me may note hotv at the most entical periods in Scottish 
history rojal marriages hate phjed a momentous part Ue hate 
Iprgaret and Matilda Our minds instinctitcly 
turn on to another, Margaret of England (sister 
to Henry VIH), and to the unfortunate Maty Queen of Scots, 
and tve iiuiy add one mote Margaret ttho did not lite to ta 
married, but tthose union could not hate failed to be of the 
deepest eons^uenee This is Margaret the Maid of Nortvat 
Tta seeier after come, deuce trill notice that all the names begin 

and Stephen "He did^ot'X^a^ry^lsmtaLmT^^ 
lake many others, he could not rllsi , he ^ “• 

for himself in troubled traters, and though hr^s H 7 7 
Battle of the Standard t 

surrender to him Northumberland Durham r-® w ^7" " 

Westmorland Henry II. hotreter looked ’ “"ti 

looked on the rest of Stephens actions and°he'd'd 

to be bound by it He compelled David s^7 

the four counties, and being lucky enouch ' '“'“c 

the Lion at Alnwick he rampehed him n 7'“'° 

M^“7h'' fSl'.'”.',,, 

dom More than once William came r„r.T. j ^ 

the homage, and the supenonty of the EnH h " ° repeat 

have been clear enough had not Richlrd fas 7 7™ 
sold Wiltam his homage back again ^ ^ ^ '‘^'=“'=‘5' 

atafgta tetnglisrfn^trfnedtrk “ ■" 

to be lords over the kings of SeoUand. There" Id^mf^ 

V t!®/ ^ narmge w ih Matildi, Branddawel, » y, 

orJ.«AuB,bcTUa4 »S«spk,*. "”1 on the E»rldon» 
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gifts of territory and to acts of homage On the other hand, 
the kings of Scotland could say that these gifts really imphed 
nothing, that the homage was for English earldoms which they 
held, and not for their Scottish dominions, and that if any homage 
was due for Scotland itself, Richard’s bargain had cancelled it 
Yet so far there was no national enmity between the two They 
did not glory m being different races They fought indeed ^t 
times, now one side winning and now the other Yet even 
at the Battle of the Standard David of Scotland fought und« 
the flag of the Dragon, the same sign as that which King Alfred 
had used, while a Robert Bruce an ancestor of the Scottis 
patnot king was m the English ranks Scotland had not yet 
begun to think of England as a tyrant, nor did Englapd loo 
on Scotland as a rebel Indeed, for the great part ® 
thirteenth century the two kingdoms were at peace BO 
Alexander II and Alexander III manied English princesses, 
both were wise rulers, who did much to unite Scotland ano 
strengthen the royal power, without either attacking Englan 
or admitting the English supremacy The more bitter feeling 
which becomes so marked in the next century was to spring 
from the doings of Edward I 


§ 2 Edward I and the Scottish Throne 

The end of the reign of Alexander III ''^as darkened with 
disasters One by one the king’s children died exan er, 
indeed, was still vigorous. He on y 
forty fourth year, by a second marriage he might 
AUMDaer HI still raise up heirs for the kingdom n appi y 
'***• these hopes were futile. The king himse 

killed by falling over the clifls while ndmg back at night to 
rejoin his queen The only direct descendant was a grand 
daughter, Margaret, the child of Enc, King of Norway 

Here Ed»e,d saw ho chance of drawreg suit closer the 
desumes o! Scotland and EngUnd The Innedono nete on 


cood terms. His plan was to unite — . - 

t^een Margaret. Maid of Norway, and hts own son, Edward, 
pnnee of Wales. 


them by a marriage be 
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Ho one on deny dnt the phn ™ good. >1,053 ptoetded 
. « ™ »0 be '••‘Sdy earned ouL That the union ol the 

TO tagdoma Im fen of benefit to both .3 undoubted, and 
It 13 fair to thinh thal it oonld have been ret useful m ,iS6 

"P to by a royal marnage ts obvious, for that. ,e Ino, is the 
vray V fhKh It was brought about. People fdt this at 
the tune, for the Scotush Estates srrotc to Edward, “we on 
cur pan heartily eonsent to the aUmice, not doubuna tliat 
you toll agree to imsonable conditions”. Edward waf serv 
reasonable In the Treaty of Birgham. which atranaed S 
matter, it was laid down that Scotland was to i * 

nghts, ajd liberties, and to remam a separate kingdom Ed,^,d 
d not, It IS plain, look for an immediate or corrmUfi* 

The union of the crowns would be a good beaiti 3 e-”.i,“'”°°' 
TOuld follow to course of tima dw-rm w. „ 

-was what actually did happen much later 

fen™otL“'l4wro1rl"fe 

and had to be landed m Orlcne^here's”"^ 
puces td.wfe“ 

direS'h^Vto: tlto/r ™boot a 

Edward might have arted more mselv tf Rc r j 
that his great chance i.-as gone, and hL recognized 

of further interference in Scotland. But th ™ 

Edward could not do The plan of 

still as attractive, though it was no loncer s kingdoms was 
Yet the temptation to .mervenrin °'‘'- 

head to rule it was overwhelming espeeiallv ^ iT^'* i^“‘' 
out some sort of chum that the r i^° 

were paramount over Scotland, and he „„ ■=''-iU .. 

aeed ,0 go on since .he Scom’sh 

umpire between the nral claimants to the ^ “ 

Yet here he and the Scottish ba^s com°"^ a , 
to a cornse. the only end of which was Aumselves 

It IS all very well to act as umpire what it the 'a 

as not accepted? Choosing one candidate decision 

b Uiuioiaate is s„,e „ disappoint 
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the rest None could imagine that a powerful sotereign li e 
Edward would allow his decision to be defied. Yet the only 
v,ay to support it was by force And this meant a simple 
of the weak to avoid the dictation of the strong 

Englishmen are too ready to look solely at Edwards object, 
and to forget his unwise and afterwards violent mellmds, Scots 
sometimes only see the latter, and accuse the king or deliberate 
treachery in all he did Edward thought of the old J^^Shsh 
claims over Scotland in the narrow spirit of a lawjer The Scots 
urged that these had been sold But questions of this kind 
cannot be decided m legal documents, or haggled over ns i 
they were merchandise Edward had determined to be lor 
over Britain, cost what it might Scotland was equally detw 
mined to be free Thus, if we a^e about oaths and rights 
we are wasting our breath Edward may have broken 
but Robert Bruce did the same English troops harried ana 
burnt, but Scottish troops were no whit behind them In such 
times men must be judged by what lhe> felt to be tneir 
duty to their country, as things came before them, and not oj 


what thej had sworn 

WTien the Scottish barons met Edward at Norham, i-awar 
made it clear that he claimed to be acting as Lord Paramoun 
The .w.rd over Scotland- The candidates and their supporttR 
of Notbem. might ha\e withdrawn then and there. They > 
not, on the contrarj, the nine candidates present, after ue 
deliberation, admitted Edwards cbim ''e cannot call t em 
selfish poltroons rcadj to sell their country for the ° 

a crown, for it is clear that so far the mass of the & 
nation did not resent Edwards claim They . 

would make an honest choice, they hoped that he wou 
himscH with the mere title of Lord ™ion left 

case nothing could be worse than a disputed f” 

to be sctll^ b> civil war Edward was ' 

if somewhat domineeringly A court of Itmcl 

four rnghshrocn tned the question- John Ballio , • 

and uLings, had the tot daims, Balhol was chosen and 


placed on the throne. 



JOHN BALLIOL 

Ifeary, E»rl ef Haaiueiou, »on ct Daho L 
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HUAM TKK tiOH, 
died laif. 

AraxARCn II 
died 

ALKXAXaES III 
died 

• p 

•» Enc et ^lonraj 
Maaiim 

(aIuI ©f Itemy), 


DatuI, 

EatI cf iloBiia^ricn. 


DeeoffuiII*^. John 

JtJin iiHid • 

Jehn<^oBr». 

(hltmlered tjcdh 


DanJ Deuce > loan 
Auiecor hdned II 


Tlie eorapet ton of ta^a eueknl 


iMbellx 
}ioI<rt Dfxtte,* 

RoheTt. 

Robert Truce 

Marcuet - |eher Stnatt 
Tbe Stdast kiegi. 


Tlie reign of John Batliol is ahrars re<nrn«n — 
alike to ling and nation, but it is hard to sL that Balliol"^M 
have done better Edward took ca«. be7ore “““ 

he set him on the throne, to make him swear KdlnViK,!"^ 
to be obedient to him, but the Scofiteb es.s> l 
slightest intention of leitmg him be obedient a 
broke out MacdolT, brother mVe 1 ^ ,"', once 

Edward against one of Balhols decisions 
Scottish king come to England, as his vassal 
tried there It was clear that Tf Z H'e case 

dethrone him, but if he obeted h, Edward would 

him out. He could either keep his oathTnd 1 ,''°“''’ 

or be true to his coumiy br^iS 1 w betray his county, 
the unpleasant choice set before him ® ^ 

Balhol strove to gain lime He nmtPcfo,! u 
to England Bot the Scots bad byihis time m “"“"y “me 
They drove out all Enghshmro and seired the,'"^“' 
estates They persuaded Balliol to make an 3 ])i.>n ^ 
with Ftance (taps) As Edward .a^ at ” ' "h% 
vras open defiance " France, this 

As soon as Edward could disenlarirru u tr 
oiilties with France, he match ™,!^th f'°m b'^ d-ffi 

to subdue one whom he looked on as a ”Ti ^“*'“"<5 
Berwick, where the townsmen were bn,.,li,? ' 
soldiers, he defeated a Scottish army at by his 

wnny at Dunbar—the Scots 
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rushing down to attack what they thought to be a retreating 
force, and being themseUes routed — and soon overran the whole 
country Balhol was deposed, and Edward took Scotland for 
himself, setting up 'tVarenne and Cressmgham as regents. Scot 
land as an independent kingdom seemed to have come to an end. 

Thus Edward had been led from poBcy to force, from being 
an umpire into becoming a combatant In following him stfp 
by step It IS not easy to say at -what precise point he transgressed 
from what was fair into what was not justifiable Each act may 
be described as the natural or legal consequence of what went 
before. Yet none the less at the end he found himself in the 
posiuon which only ‘ Might could turn into “ Right He had 
undertaken to crush a nation because its chief men had« broken 
faith -with him, and this to one whose motto was “ Keep troth 
_ , may laave been reason enough But the life of a mtion 
cannot be forfeited in this way, and Edward was 
seoJand' bound to appear as a foreigner, aiming at couquest 
^us he raised against himself a force which be was unable to 
subdue. 


§ 3 The Story of Scottish Independence 

hrom ihe first no one had liked BallioL Yet when a kmg 
of Engbnd showed that be meant to conquer Scotland an m e 
It part of his kingdom by force the whole of Scotland 
to resist. Hitherto Edward had had, in the mam, to de^ with 
the Scottish barons, they, as we hawe seen were largely Norman 
in blood. Now be had to encounter something quite different, 
Scotland in arms against him i, ^ . c,. 

The hero round whom this national spirit gatn^ed wa 
William allace. Wallace had slain an £"6^'^ shenff in 
the streets of Lanark, and had taken to the hi s. e was 
joined by a considerable force, though few no es suppo e 
him, either they thought his cause too hopeless to ns eir 
estates, and so were lukewann, or they were jealous o im js 
an upstart. Warenne and Cressmgham moved from Berwick 
in search of him, and Wallace posted himself near Stirling 
Stirling Bridge was a place of great military importance it 



WILLIAM WALLACE 


. 

&Mlmd below ,t tl,e Fonh could not be crosstd by on urnu 
dc« to the west bes tt rugged hdl d.stnct, consequently Sttr’ 

hr°d “ ^ f'om the south of Scot- 

Und to the north. Uarenne and Cress, rghunr conrpletcly rant 
^Sed the bottle; thur odronce guord «os t.mc to sore 
the bndge, but retued ogom lire next doj Cress, ngl, on, rnsmed 
on on othcl. though \\olloce nos no. n.tlun eosj reocli of tht 
brdge ond the couscoy leading north.ords from .t, and tL 
En hsh would ho,c to cross ,t slo.l,, ,„o by t.o, for .os 
narrow, not e%Ln when an eas) ford dose bv ! 

would Cressmtham wait to use it P d out 

Wallace coolly waited till a third of ih^v,, e 

then attacked, seized the causeway head and cut to 
Wy.-no bod erosserh .h.le .her conScs "food hr"^" 
less on the other bank Ctcssincham himcAir ro.u ^ '*■'»« 
the fight, and the whole force .as scattered in head ifi'"'" 
long rout. One by one all the fortresses m rnXfh 
hands fell, and Wallace follo.ed up his blow hf f a 
men to plunder in the northern counties ml 
of Edwards soldiers at Berwick founrt a P'^dess ferocit) 
Scots, who flayed the dead CresLn"ham'°a''nVT‘“,'T 
token of their tnumph, set fire to Dunmi “ 

pghsh garrison, who had taken ,efL theS^e ’ 

being burnt aine or casting ihemselL between 

into the sea, and slew unarmed men. womp ^ w«nace, 

dren in the northern counties. Walbce h 'ir"'^ 
his followers “I cannot’, said he to^h 
“protect you from my soldiers when vou *** Hexham, 

But for English soldiers at any rate be haTn Presence ” 

who shrank from the butchery at Dur^ttar°i”’^'^'^^ 
absolve you all myself Are you Scottish 
repent a trifle like this, which « „« half 
fier\ed at our bonds?” ' invaders de- 

Edward was not the man to put uq 
hurried back from Flanders, and starierf . He 

to crush Wallace, who had now been Scotland 

Ivingdom Bet though il was eas/ to of the 

not easy to draw the Scots intoTCr 

Wallace had wasted 
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the countn, and ^vlthdra^^n his men north of Edinburgh The 
kine could not discover where he was hiding, and had much 
difficulty m feeding his own army At length two Scottish 
nobles, who either were genuinely m Edwards service or could 
not accept the low bom Wallace as a leader, revealed where the 
Scots lay Edward set off instantly, and, making the utmost 



DEATH OF WALLACE ,43 

snd remamed ^.ctonous Edward, however, was no foolhardy 
feudal wamor who despised his enemy He held up his cavalry 

trated fire on pirtioular spots in each schiltron Under the 
mows the piUmen fell fast, they could make no re^ the,! 
oivn archers, who might have answered the storm anrt ih! 
menatarnlls, who could have dnven off the archers’ had been 
beaten from the field The steady array waverej and wht 
Edward, seeing his chance, poured ,n a third charge Wallac!'! 
men broke and fled It is said that .5,000 Scots fell 

For seven years Edward strove to complete his conquest. He 
led army after army into the country, but so long 1 Wa,l!e 
was at large the resistance went on At length in 

‘"5 '■“"bwrs iSiSV”" 

to Sir John Menteitb, who was acting as Edward s 

sheriff in Dumbarton, and by him hanripH ovp, . wj 

llenteith is generally called a traitor for this and as°a 

acted treacherously to his country Still he had lal^n wa 

side, was Edwards officer, and m caotunn. w , ^ Edwards 

doing his duty to the master he had diosen® win” 

to England, and tned as a traitor to kmv rra 

that he could be a traitor, smcVl S 

Edivard. But .he king had him condemned h"” 

and his body, cut into four pieces, was fild 

Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling and l 5 ih wj 6“'“ of 

the Scots against further risings, but he mvT"* 

His merciless treatment of Wallace onlv mistake 

him the more Scots hate 

Mr Andrew Lang* sums up \Valtir*wei i.f„ 

“We know little of the man, the strenuoi.wi ? 

He anses at h s hour, like Jeanne d Arc l,ke\r'^h™'“’’'' 
wctory, like her, he receives a sword from a saim “ Steal 

limbs were scattered by the English like . ‘l bers, his 
people, he falls mto obscurity, he is^betrn ^ ®'''akens a 
rest IS mainly legend He seems nithle« The 

sndden avenging Judge of Israel, not eentlfw 
the Maid, but he shares her immortality 'inning hke 

* Hut fry tfSeatt^^ 
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“For the scattered members, long ago irrecoverable, of the 
hero no stately grave has been built, as for the relics of the 
great Marquis of Montrose. But the whole wide w orld, as Pericles 
said, is brave men’s common sepulchre Wallace has left his 
name on crag and camp — 

‘Like a wild fiower, 

Atl over his dear conntry’'' 


With Wallace dead Eduard might think that Scoiiaiiu 
subdued In a year, however, the Scots had found a fresh 
leader Robert Bruce, the grandson of Balliols rival, had not 
given up hopes of the croun Hitherto he had plajed no more 
patriotic or consistent a part than most Scottish nobles, he had 
sworn fealt) to Edward, broken it to yoin Wallace decried his 
cause in turn and made bis peace again with Ed'vard, com 
manded Edwards artillery at the siege of Stirling, and at that 
very time entered into a treasonable “band” unth Laroberton, 
Bishop of Sl Andrews This did not seem of much promise, 
particularly as Bruce followed it up by the murder of his rival, 
the Red Comyn, who, after standing b> Wallace far better than 
Bruce had done, had also come round to Edwards side, and ua* 
acting as one of his regents. Bruce slabbed him iti a church at 
Dumfries, perhaps he bdieved that Comyn had betrayed lus 
“band”, perhaps it was in sudden quarrel — the two were o 
rivals In any case it was a wild act, which seemed hkely tO' 
r piiT his cause from the first Not only Irad he defied edwar , 
not only, as a red handed murderer, was be a foe of me 
and an outlaw, but as his nctim had a claim to the Sottish 
throne as nephew to John Balliol, and was roorcover the most 
powerful baron in Scotland Bruce had begun by distractu^ 
with a fresh feud a country already, to all seeming, hope css y 


divided m the face of the enemy . 

Bruce, however, acted with courage. He homed to nc, 
was crowned kuig, and gathered a few men Aymcr de a ence 
pounced on his scanty following at Melhvcn, and scatter it. 
Bruce had to flee to the Highbnds, whc'^ thougli safe from \hc 
English, hts mm countrymen still sought his blood- John, Lord 
of Lome, a cousin of Comyn, pursued Bruce to avenge hu mur- 



ROBERT BRUCE ,^5 

dcred kinsman From all these nenk Hr,,™' 

strength and his faithful fnends, S nhom the ch™f na'rSm 

James Douglas, -the good Lord James-, presened him Std 

SO desperate were his fortunes that r ° ^ ' 

refuge on the lonelj island of Rathlm near the°ir!lh''”^ 

brother Nigel, taten prisoner at Kildmmmie, was han^eH^ 

r\hich befell most of his supporters* \?ho fell into PH *’,1 ’ if 

hitherto Edward had been anu^meU forh 

had fought against him, usuallp accfptmg tbmifsr T" 

■ng their estates Wallace alone had " „S a f ‘‘ 

mg :rs r 1 ::r ~ f;- r 

Camck, Bruce sent a sp) if there seempH u *1* 

prise, the spj iras to light a (ire The spi found 
no fire. But Bruce and his comndM sa« onrand r 
some time he aas hunted up and down Talt^ ^ cmsed Foi 
but eiety noir and again, as at Loch T^^ol i Ayrshite, 
he turned on his pumue; Ld ^ttlT^m Hill, 

brought him fresh followers At the '''““'5’ 

culed the outlaw as ■ Ling Hobbe” 

He made ready once mote to matVh ' Eduard knew belter, 
army, but died at Burgh on Sands, if smH '"(h an 

Bnice had struggled so manfully ^ *"^13 where 

Eien had Edward lived, he could om i. 

He might have beaten Bruce, but he eoi.ld u”” “ 

the Scottish nation and kept it down r conquered 

His plans, promising as they were at Oeaii, t 

failed, and his efforts to force them to « 5 i had Etiwan? i, 

made failure more hopeless He hadT-T!, 

and Scotland, all he had done was to divide England 

than they had eier been dmded befor** tt j deeply 

of the “Malleus Scotoruni had been fn fi ^he sturdy blows 
a nations character ‘he tough steel of 

Bruce had seen enough of Edward I to i 
bis gam in being rid of him It was mo Srea‘ ^ 

to wm a foot of land from him than to declared, 

’■»««> cthwbTOthen were eapt«,sd^. ^ kingdom from 
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his son Once ihc old "Hammer of the Scots” a-as gone, his 
son, Edivard 11, iras leiealed as a feeble foe. He tnisted to 
favourites, who proved no more capable than he was himself 
His reign was brolcen by discontent, thnftlessness, armed losur 
rections While quarrels and jealousy paralj-sed England at 
home, she could not be vigorous in maintaining her^ hold on 

Scotland. . . .. . 

Step by step Bruce won his way Aberdeen came into 1 
band, his brother Edward reduced Galloway to his obedience, 
the French king gave him secret aid, in 1310 the 
?»h«Shi«* clergy declared him — excommunicated man as he 
^ruine ^as — the lawful king of the land One by one tie 

castles m Scotland were wrested from English hands r 
Tamea Douglas surprised Roxbu^h, Randolph Earl 0 * 
captured Edinburgh by leading thirt) danng men to climb the 
Castle Rock, but all the exploits were not left to the knights a 
men at arms A farmer named Binnock, engaging a body 
countrymen to aid him, seiaed Linlithgow by dnvmg a wagon 
of hay under the gateway, so that the portcullis could hOt 
let down These and many like exploits mark the heroic g 
rf Scottish history, when the fierce unruly courage of its peop 
was expended against a national foe instead of being sq 
in private feuds and stru^lcs with the Crown, when eve 

less exploits hke the* Douglas Utdei’ become pxrdonable, since 

they were patnotic. II led a 

In i3r4 SUxhng ^stle alone held cu^ E 
huge army northward to relmve it. ^ee 
forces, determined to give battle 
ISmibur. tor the English were two to „ 

tmuovis warfare of the last seven years Bruces men 
had grown into fine soldiers, confident and 
showed no foolhardiness. He drew up his 
roads leading into Stirlmg pmmcmd 

™ard He adopted for his pitemen the same circular forma 
non used by Wallace at Fallotlc, but kept his hoisemen m 
Whd?Bn.» was thus careful to male the best of groand and 



BANNOCKBURN 

"“y opi«nu„l,y lha, hi, numbers 

them to 1« rolled up by a charge dcluered by the 4o' 
ttsh horse frotu the right llanl. He then committed his «hol‘. 
force to a charge full on the Scottish front. Some gm Llanglri 



jn the pits and marshes, e%en those who ,u c 

■me came on without impetus up the ^ 

male no impression on the pilemen. The Fn i"^’ 

fiercely, but with no common aim and ® f"’’ ''““Jl'i 

went were matched by the Scots, .ho had ?,i, 

mined to conquer or die They were but^inn^,"' tla'cr- 

ftra; they fought to protect their homes, them 

^Idren, and to pay bad the temble Sml h JV"'' 

The English attack was beginning to 'raier,?nd^the^|co“^|;'''‘^ 
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<!ehes were ad^anclng, crjing “On lliem, on them, the> faill 
when a bodj of Scottish camp folloners nere seen pouring doirn 
from the Gillies Hill Tlie English, already disheartened, took 
them for a fresh force anivmg to support their comrade »ey 
fled m terrible confusion The king him<^elf rode m hot ^laste 
to Dunbar, and took ship to Berwick, leading his^arm) to too 
unhapp) fate of a broken force in a hostile countr> ► , 

Bannockburn decided the question once for all Englano 
could not conquer Scoibnd But Edward II, too feeble to con 
duct a war cflectivelj, was too obstinate to 
Myton, 1319 Henceforih the Scots held steadilj the upper 
BeniMck was taken, and one raid after another de\^tated t e 
English border One expedition, led by Randolph, parried an 
burnt Its way southward into Yorkshire, encountered there, 
hl.tonon-Swale, by the Shire I07 headed by a mass of cler^, 
the Scots made such a slaughter among the white 
Ihe fight was known as the “Chapter of Mjton m 3 
Edward made another attempt to invade Scotland, but was 
to retire and narrowly escaped capture at Byland ‘ 

own barons would not support him, it was vain for him to ^ 
to subdue the Scots A uuce was concluded, to last 

years (1323) u .t He 

Four years of it only had run when Bruce bro 
leued the moment of Edward II's deposition ° 
more across the Border 'Ihe young 
Krsj Oilh a Imge anii), marehed to meet tlie Scots 
When he a. las. managed to come up with hem 
they were so stronglj posted that he dared "d' “ ^e^Scots 
.„L the River Wear But what he did 
did, James Douglas led a night raid into the ng 
actnally go. to the royal ten. before ^,tminl so 

left with no enemy to fight. . , , 

This lias the last effort In I3tS peace w^ made telueen 
the two nations a. Northampton Bm» was recog 
f"" ■»” msed as lawful King of Scotland and England gave 
ap all her claims Scotland had tnumphed 
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Robert Dnice's reign ended in ly.g Ter Scolbnd It »ai n 

ovy all his foes at home and abroad He had ,u 

alliance between Scotland and France nhW, ,n7 
™ch. He had freed Scotland fronT tL't^n idcr l“ 
tad united .t as n had never been united before Ml alike 
were ready *to obey him. The lLir<\n< v • . *' *^‘ike 

hitherto half-Norman in feeling, had becoi^rg^' 

Eood patriots. I„ ,he (ire of national trouWe there Td' 

Tad:? itsTr- -e 


XVI. Edward II 

In taking out the battle of Bannockburn fm.. .v 
Edaard II, in order to put it in its oronnl 1 
aflairs. ue rob the reign o’!- the one etent ” 11 ' 

Othennse it is etttaordmanly barren of ^ ^ notabla 

ing or fruitful It is not devoid "r' “ 

IS full of violence, but it is violence of ih« “nlrary, it 

kind. Nothing comes of the violence- ih«ri 

strong character finds an opportumtv' of "O 

In the midst of the turmoU all that llL« 'm lh° 

scum. *0 do top IS the 

Kings, like ordinary men, someiimcs 
favourite tastes. William I was a great l„ '"“‘l=d by their 
deer as their father”, Richard I enmved 77? 
of a tournament; Henry VIII nas a mighty iS ° IS*""" 
“Id great at casting ihe bar, eachrf 7 “ " 

betrays the man; El.rabeth’s wardrobe iIlus,?L“l!‘“ =°'"="tat 
as the love of "sauntenng” tells us m ^^oity, just 

Charles II, the leaden saints round the Sim 
^ui3 XI of France, and the homely lee of display 

dumplings describe George III. LUc- , 1 , and apple 

*ho surpass him in wils, or m honesty °7"' "“"“''ta, 
Edward II had, too, his favourite and c£r,„ *" l^'kics, 
“Mctetistio amusement 
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It \%as 10 pla> al "cross and pile” that is to say, tossing 
a com and crying heads or tails 

He was indeed a weak and worthless man, placed in a situa 
tion which made the worst of his weaknt.ss. lie did not carry 
•nd of hU work tlul his father had begun in the consolida 

time tjQfj of England, still lisss could he complfte the task 
which had proved too much for his father, namely, the conc;ucst 
of Scotland He was unlucky, too, in the men about him Even 
Henry III, who was no more apt as a ruler, had a great church 
man and minister m Stephen Langton, and an illustrious rebel, 
Simon de Monlfort Edward II s friends and foes were alike 
men of no value 

Incajiable of ruling himself or liis realm, Edward tjusted the 
task to favourites The friend of his boyhood. Piers Caveston, 
had been much disliked by Edward I, and banished 
c«v«»taa Court The young king at once recalled 

him, made him Earl of Cornwall, married lum to his niece, 
and put him over the heads of all the nobihty Naturally 
vain and empty, the elation of success turned Gaveston's biwn 
He combined insolence and incapacity m all he did His 
one talent appears to have lain in the bestowing of rude nick 
names, which were appropriate enough to stick and pointe 
enough to sting The nobles, assembled m Parliament, a^ee 
immediately that he must be banished, but though they rove 
him out they could not keep him out A solemn assem y o 
the Great Council m 1310 appointed "Lords Ordainers , w o 
were intended to take the government out of the kings an s, 
and these officers did indeed produce a scheme of reform known 
as the Ordinances, which included the appointment of responsi e 
Court offiaals, the summoiung of Parliament, and, of course, t e 
perpetual banishment of Gaveston Edward II brought him bac 
again for the third time m 1312, but this proved to be his end 
He was besieged and captured at Scarborough, taken sout into 
the midst of his enemies the Earls of Lancaster and Warwick, 
and beheaded by them on Blacklow HiIL The ‘ Hog and 
"The Black Dog of Arden”! taught him that as he had made 
them afeard of his wit he might weU be afeard of their memory 

1 GavesMo i — fee the two Earl*. 
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Scottish troubles filled the iieit feu jears, and the disaster of 
Bannockburn was turned to advantage b) an ambitious noble 
This was Thomas of Lancaster, son of Edmund Crouch 
back, the younger brother of Edward I Thomas held 
from his father the earldoms of Lancaster, Leicester Derbi 
and expected to succeed, through his wife, to the earldoms of 
Lincoln and Salisbury His chief exploits up mi „on had 
been the destruction of Gaveston and his refusal to go north 
inth Eduard to Bannockburn, a piece of fortunate prudence 
which enabled him to push off all share for that disaster on his 
cousin, the king For a year or two he practically ruled the 
kingdom, till Edward grew restive under his control As Lan 
^ter’s chief allies were great men on the Welsh border Here 
ford and the Mortimers, Edward sought to set up a party for 
Hmself m the west, and promoted a pair of new favourites, the 
Despensers, father and son, to wealth and possessions This 
proved a prelude to more disturbance The Despensers were 

colT'^'d some energy for once 

collected an army, crushed the western nobles, and Love Lan 
caster in flight northward. The ^ ^ 

Eotoughbndle, where he sttoL to te Ute ’'a”i,'“ 
men, and took him pnsoner His fate could nnt k 
H e was beheaded at Pontefmct and a nLber L h“s Id 
m“"® “ "■= P-™- '- Roger 

Time was the only thing needed for -i freaoi. ... .v, > 

the king to gather His promises, indeed, were well enmiclf^T' 

13=2 he and the Despensers repealed ihe Ordinances ® 

and declared that ^aim of interest to the realm were 
to be treated m Parliament, "as hath v 

turned” But, as ■■heretofme a^stled” 
the king and the greediness of the DesDenn ®®bleness of 
cause for a new pToc This time .,“T v " h 7 " 7 ^'"='' 
where it was safe. Roger Mortimer joined Queen Isah l7°f ' 
had gone to France to pay homage She hrr, , 
son, and the conspirators removed to Hamauh ^ 
fusing to return to England, and openly discardin<» h 
Tows. In 1326 the plot was ripe As soon a "’amage 

F Fc AS soon as the conspirators 
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landed, all that were discontented — ^and that was the greater part 
of England — joined them The king meant to flee to Ireland, 
Overthrow aimlessly on the Welsh marches till he 

of the king captured with his friends, the Despensers Thejr 
were hanged, the king was deposed and imprisoned Soon after 
wards he was murdered in Berkeley Castle 

Thus the internal history of the reign is the familiir one of 
feudal rebellion, we have seen it over and oter again — in Stephens 
reign, m Henry II’s in John’s, m Henry Ills. It succeeded in 
the first and failed in the second, because one king was weak 
and the other vigorous, m the third and fourth instances it has 
a certain gloss cast over it by the presence of great men such as 
Stephen I^angton and Simon de Montfort, and by the be^nnings 
of English liberties m the Great Charter and the House of 
Commons Edward II’s catastrophe has nothing to redeem it, 
It IS a sordid tale of selfish violence and family ambition Yet, 
while the details are confusing, and the outcome seems to lead 
nowhither, there are one or two points which wiU become of im 
portance later, and may therefore be noticed. 

First, then, we observe the ‘Favourite’ He is a man raised 
up by favour of the king from a more or less insignificant posi 
tion, as a counterpoise to the power of the old noble 
Fmvflurtte families. This IS true of Gaveston, and to a certain 
extent true of the Despensers But it must also be noted that 
the “favounte’ was also the kings chief agent m carrying on the 
government Thus he was not only the recipient of favour, but 
the bestower of it also To use a word of much more modern 
meaning he was a sort of ‘ minister* , yet he differed from a true 
minister in that he held his place solely by the king’s favour 
Some men can be placed unhesitatingly m one class, and some 
in the other Duckinghain, for example, was a “favounte’, 
Walpole was a “minister" The distinction is cltjr Bucking 
ham held his place by the kings favour, and Parliament could 
not, despite its efforts, turn him out, whereas ^\alpole depended 
for his place upon his majority m Parliament Between these 
two men we may find others whose position is less clear, what 
preasely are we to call Strafford, Danlqr, or Marlborough? It is 
plain that they are not either completely independent of Parlia 
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control these appointments In 1300 and icr^m ^ 

name of Parliament was invoked, and an atteram 

the .king’s ffeedom of choice, but to no real pumose %he T" 

was that Parliament was stdl but a name, and Md 

power, ,t had rdeas, but could not enfome ftem 

Just as Gaveston is interesting as a tvne so ,s TUo 
Lancaster llention has been atody made ’ of h 
and expectations Earl of Lancaster, lltcester 

tor, ''’ 'tfd"’'’ “f Lmcoln and Sails! IJSsSS”' 

OUT} In da)s when titles meant lands and hod, ~ 
this was a menacing collection Coraparf PPwer, 

aster with another, by name Henr^, aL (Dukel o? ! 

Earl of Leicester, Derby, and Duke or rj^ r 1 ° ' Lancaster, 
lanty is startling and becomes still mo ^he sum 

added that he, L, was a E’s L ' ""“"’S "''en it is 
Lancaster, whom we shall meft Uteri ““of 
Gaunts son, Bolingbroke. who ovetth!™ s 
Richard 11 , and became King Hen,! 

the battle of Boroughbridge*in5tea?i7, Thomas won 
that he also would have ousted his , using it, it is Jikgjy 
and become King Thomas I The inter«tTi;"’ 
m his being a forerunner m that lono position hes 

>ounger ro)al branch of Z^/rrox^r wa, ° m which the 

hue He tried the first fall and was 1^0!'°'''^ T" 
destined to prove a better uresUer 'ru* ** ^‘osman was 
bucketss would change anon position of the 

*See p. *00. 

*JCtiifXuA^nito Bjhngirvie 

G ve me the crows.— Here maun . 

On th« . Je mr hand and os 
Now « 0 . . golden crow Bte a d 
That own* two bueVet*. HlUng one 

..p. „ „„ 

The other down uoieenaodfuUaf’watm, 

That bucket down «n<i fullortearjam I ' 

IWing my jneii, whils you mount un a ^ . 
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further, as Thomas of Lancaster's ambitions foreshadow the 
systematic treason of the house of Lancaster and the ^\'ars of the 
Roses, so, too, the methods of Edward ll's day fore- 
"" shadow the methods of the time that knew Margaret 
of Anjou, Clifford, and Richard III The headsman’s axe and 
the halter became for the first time familiar political^ engines in 
English controversy Gaveston, Lancaster, the Dcspensers, Mor- 
timer, and many of their fnends and followers came to violent 
ends, and the merciless policy of silencing political opponents 
by putting them to death was to become so ordinary as to seem 
to men of the time, natural 


XVII. The Hundred Years’ War 
with France 

1. Edward III and Richard II 

1327-1399 

Etord Ill's reign began in 133J He Mas 
fifteen years of age, and the real power lay m the han 
Overthrow queen, Roger Mortimer, and the Counci o vr 
of Morumer These hid been united in the hostility to war , 
but there agreement ended The Council was soon 5 a en y 
quarrels between Alortimer and Henry 

brother of Thomas) Each schemed against the 0 

surpnsed a plot headed by Edwanl IIs haUbrothe^ the Earh 
of Norfolk and Kent, and punished the Earl of Kent with death 
This piece of violence, added to the facts that the Govemmen: 
had been singularly unsuccessful m its dealings with Scotland 
and that all were scandahred by the conduct of Mortirncr witl 
Queen Isabella, turned everyone against him Edward actec 
quickly and deasively He caused Mortimer to seu^ and 
hanged, and, by imprisoning bis mother. Isabella, he freed him 
self from leading strings 
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In Edward Hi’s reign the mam 
thread of the time is not far to 
seeh It IS found at once in the 
\rar with France Plainly, howeter, 
the “Hundred Years’ \^ar” — for 
so It IS named — will lead far be 
)ond the retgn of Edward III 
War did not indeed go on all the 

lime from 1338 till The Hundred 

1453 There were 
truces now and again, and often 
long ones But, speaVing generally, 
for a hundred years England and 
I France were enemies In follow- 
5 ing this extended penod of history, 
which covers the reign of five Eng 
I lish kings, It IS convenient to fix m 
J the mind some landmarl^s 
5 The war may be divided into 
's two periods of great success and 
I two periods of failure, two huge 
p waves of victory each slipping away 
^ m Its turn into a deep trough of 
^ defeat The first wave covers the 
early part of Edward Ills reiga 
"We have the Battles of Crecy ana 
Pouters and the Treaty of Bretigny, 
m which the French king admits 
the English claim to the south west 
of France This is followed by a 
time of decline m the latter part 
of Edward III s reign, and of com 
plete failure m Richard II s when 
a French force lands in Sussex 
The second wave begins to nse 
with Henry IV, and reaches us 
crest with Henry V He outdoes 


the glory of Cr^ and Poitiers by his victory at Agincourt, he 
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marries the King of France’s daughter, and is called his heir, 
his infant son Henry VI is crowned King of France in Pans 
The summit of Henry Vs glory is marked by a treaty, the 
Treaty of Troyes, just as the Treaty of Bretigny had been 
the highest point of Edirard Ill’s achievements 

But then came the second penod of failure First. Joan of 
Arc, and then the breach with Burgundy shook English powef 
By degrees all was lost that had been won, till, in I4S3> nothing 
was left to England but Calais 

§ I The English Archer 

The striking fact m the nar is that over this long period the 
English win the great battles and that in spite of being much 
weaker m numbers Chroniclers numbers are not very trust 
worthy, but neither at Crecy nor Poitiers, nor Agincourt were 
the French less than three to one, probably their advantage was 
still greater yet in every case they were hopelessly beaten, and 
indeed, until the appearance of Joan of Arc, no pitched battle 
went against the English, with the one exception of Beauge. 
This superiority in the field was due to the English archer 

Everyone knows his charactenstics He earned the longbow, 
a large and stiff weapon He drew the cord to his ear instead 
The lone of brcast as the shortbowman did The shaft, 

bowman fhus driven, flew with amazing force, and so long as 
the archer was supplied with arrows, he could keep up a very 
rapid and accurate fire ‘ 

Curiously enough, with all these merits, it was some time 
before the longbow was valued as it deserved, it is. further, 
probable that it was not even English in origin Such captains 
as Richard I and Simon de Montfort placed more faith m their 
“arbalestiers’ or crossbowmen, and most of the archers who did 
such execution at Falkirk were Welshmen Giraldus Cambrensis, 

IThe archer usually Carr od twenty Ibor n Wa tin 
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"'*,"5’“ Heni, irs re,gn. records the 
extraordinary poaers of the South Wales archers He himself 

ml P'etcng the massive 

oah dwr four inches thicl urhtle one of the Norman knights 
receiied a shaft that struck through his mail shirt, his Lii 
breeches his leg, the irood of his saddle, and sunk deep into 
yie horse s flank * 

mether the English copied the longboii from the Welsh or 
not. It IS further cleir that longbonmen could not of themselves 
ivin battles. They shook the Scots at Falkirk, but, as lie haie 
seen, the caialry took the credit of the victory , thirty thousand 
archers >\ere said to ha^e been with Edward II at Bannftriv, 
le. th, battle uas complete, y lost. Moreover, ev^n^ml rngt;; 
archers were effective against the Scots, they might not be tJualh 
good against the French The Scots fouahi r . ^ 

armed wtth spears or p,kes,bur,hrFmneh ® ">«tly 

t^hetr mounted men a, arml and Te ba, “ 

had been a unuersal belief in Eurorie »hit r ^ ^“bngs it 
before a charge of this hea;a,3fl„dard::^r 
enough to haie archers, the thing iias 10 useThem * 

The prelude ,0 the Hundred Yems yw 1, 
land There the tactics iihich made the arrhf 
developed, there, too, arose the irresistible were 

Yearn’ IVar, for the Scots hTd as usSl ”302 ^1 
alliance, there had been a fierce sea finh^ f ”1“ 

St Mahi tn Bnttan, between Enginh and C "I"”” 
one side and Normans and French on th ^ 

French had the worst of it and while Edw 
Scotland. Philip VI of France had lured an f ^^'-ading 

dukedom in Gascony ^ ^ '"‘o Edward s 

The establishment of the Jine of ^ 

was a crushing blow to the pam who h Scottish throne 

and the English cause Thr^d 

and their estates forfeited When Rntvn n''" ®“>land, 
succeeded by his son Daiid, this hanrtr„i 
“Distnhented’ determined to make one Iso * 1 ’'^ s«Ue or 
to regain Iheir estates Edward gave ,h. T'‘'= 

mg a scanty force, they landed in Fife™ '''!i^''Pe S“*ber 
fife, under the leadership 
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of Edward Palliol and Henr> de Beaumont. Never did cause 
seem more desperate They were but 2000 strong, 500 men-at- 
arms, llic rest archers. The Scottish force, under Mar, which 
advanced to meet them, was 23,000 men— eleven limes their 


Beaumont drew up his scanty force on a hillside, the men- 
at-arms, dismounted, m the middle, the archers, hidden m tl\e 
heather, spread on the wings in a half moon formation The 
Scots advanced to the attack with one huge central column in- 
tended to crush the men at arms, while two smaller ones on the 
wings were to account for the archers The weight of the charge 
drove back the “ Disinhented s centre, but, aided by the hi 1, 
they managed to stand, and for the moment the battle ^tajed, 
with the lances of the opponents locked tight!), and with scarce 
room to swing a sword. Meanwhile the archers had so plied 
flank columns with arrows that they shrank in on the centre, an 
increased the pressure and confusion The whole mass became 
wedged together helplessly The men at arms hacked ® 
front ranks, the archers, who closed in on the flank at s 0 
range, riddled the rest “More", sa>s the chronicler, ' fell y 
suffocation than the sword, the heap of the dead stood as mg 
as a spears length’ The Scottish army was annihilated, while 
of the “Disinherited” some thirty men-atarms fell, and no o 


single archer was killed 

This comparatively unknown battle of Dupphn, this u r> 
of David over Goliath, is worth study, not because ° 

creat results in Scottish history, Edward Balliol was in ee pr^ 
claimed king, acd Ed.ard III judged it a good oo<=«°" 
strike in and support him, though both bad soo 
them plans, but because rt ,s the pattern of the tactics rvhreh 
made English arms for so long mvincible. The essence was o 
dismount the men at arms, f take op a -ttong position and fight 
a defensive battle, to dispose the ouchers thrown orwar 
wings under natural cover if it could be found, or suppo e 
with the infantry if natural cover failed Then t e enemy w-as 
left to attack, the infantr) would stop the attack, an t e arc ers 
would break it It made litUe difference whether the attack w^ 
made b) men on foot or by cavalry The men on foot moved 
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more slovily and olTered an casiet maA, but the horseman nas 
a hrger mark, and the downfall of men and horses soon threw 
trie charge into confusion t 

brave°r ‘’f If Tu" "T “’‘= Enghshman was 

braver, or a better fighter, but simplj because, hav.ng a better 

IhTeTk n>l,“ “f «a.cs, the Enghsh armies were 

able to kill huge numbers of the enemy n.ihout suffering much 
themsebM This is what wins battles m all ages wLn the 
musket had superseded the bow, the same syslm non agam 
It was thus that Wellington beat the French m the PeninLar 

better fire control and an overwhelming mm of bulleU at ma ks 
which could not be missed The French, being m column co5d 

totmttt;" " “ “"Wng fire 

§ a Cricy and Poitiers 

France provoked Edward to war by her invasirm rf n 
in aid of the Scots But Edward wL hi If ^ Gascony 
to embark on a war One English kina aft unwilling 

large possessions in France Imce Johns 
had dwindled Gascony alone remain In^ .h 
French had been eating into it for some tife J 
sufficient provocation for war' ta taolflff “ 
imlicy nf an adventurous English kina was to s f '‘“tonal 
the lost provinces If we may transLnt v h 
proper age, we might say tha, the Iiat" f 
“evpansion’ ,n the fourteenth cenlu9, 

«nt a step bejond his predeoessof lei II 

domains in France were wider than those If the "b<>K 
himself, acknowledged himself to hold those dlmv 
king He was after all a vassal Edward. hT 
claimed the Crown of France as his oto ^ "b ‘’'’'‘‘'J 


‘Tte battle of Hal don Hdl {.jjj) ^ . 

h . JIT "** Edvranl wu bes eg ne Bctw A. ’”*'>«** of the Scott sh pice 

M eowettne army and trere therefore oN ged to atuct -rl 'I to beat 

■SI -.w „ odjirf , ,h 11., re ,T' ' .Jr.., „ 

Joogtb they broke and fled Edwards noonied cut • nes. And IhCT at 

'»P«e».nlhe retreat. 
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Thus the Hundred Years ar differs from all the wars between 
France and England which precede it These, in the French 
kings ejes at all events, were cml wars or feudal wars, the 
struggle of a feudal tenant against his suzerain The Hundred 
Years was a national war, in which Edward III and, after 
him, Henry V played the part of a foreign conqueror Hence 
the bitter feeling which developed as the war contil ued. ^ 

Edward III s claim to the throne was a muxtuie of policy 
and ambition It was poliqr, m so far as it gaie a cloak of 
right to what would otherwise have seemed pure aggres- 
^•im'to* Sion, and it offered a reason to those French dependents 
such as the Flemings who were ready to fight against 
their French master, all the more if they could allege^ that tlie> 
were not rebels in doing so Moreover, England as a wool 
growing land had a close connection with Flanders, the great 
centre of dyeing and clothmaking But we may be sure that 
the ambition of adding the French Crown to the English one 
also attracted the king 

The claim itself to the throne was a poor one. The three 
sons of Philip IV^ had reigned and died leaving no male heirs. 
Edward, through hts mother Isabella, was Philip IV s gran^on 
The throne, however, had been given to Philip IV’s nephew, 
Philip of Valois {Philip M) The French argued that b) the 
old custom of the Salun Franks (the so-called Salu Lau) w ic i 
governed the succession to the French throne, no woman cou d 
succeed, and that therefore Edwards claim through a woman 
was worthless. Edward refused to accept this argument But 
by doing so he knocked the bottom out of his own ca^ for 
though the three brother kings had left no sons, they all had 
daughters, and one of these daughters had a son, Charles the 
Bad of Navarre Thus if the Salic law held, Philip of \ alois 
was the nghtful king, if it did not, Charles the Bad should be 
on the throne, cither waj Edward had no title Moreover, 
having, in 1328, done homage to Philip VI for Gascon), he 
had tacitly admitted Philips title, and barred his own I^gal 
reasoning, however, was of as little real value here as in ^.cot 
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And in the dajs of Edirards grandfather Armed men nere 
the only arguments that »ouId command a heanng 

Pmttr IJIj died i,8j. 


Chariej of Valoia. 


» Lonu X. Ph Ip V, 

died ^(316. d«d 1329 

. IJauE^itert. 

^eeo of 

CWIes [he Bad. 


Chariei tv, 
died tjtl 

^ug\iUn. 


EjJj III 


Having then laid claim to the throne of Fran.. 1, 
secured as allies his two brothers in law th. I 
of Havana and William of Ha^uTb t ’wd? a^trFl'^T 
leader Jacques van Artevcide bf>in9 a »u Flemish 

at home Sy all classy? who v«^® auXr'^a’' 
liberality which accompanies the blinnmc of that eager 
opened his campaign Two fields ^f ^ ^‘^"ard 

northeast, which lay die ,0 LbnH , a°" ^he 

alhes, and the south nest, where L nw.?"a 1° ^la“'ah 

gave him a convenient base That ih.rT Gascony 

of material advantage in Edwards meihoH^^ ° oertain sense 
quiaotic ambition which led him to claim Se °ih ™“ “ 
in the fact that these ‘ two distncb'the 
southwest, were, commercially speaLa ft. ^ 
the centres respectively of the woollen inH,, 'v Ptaaoe, 
trade Merchants would readily support a kiZ 
ting for the control of such rich miXets ^ ® 

War began in 1338. but the early years 
unfruitful No battles took pUce on Und Fdw 
or left him The one achievemen” wL the 
battle of Slays where Philip toed .0 US the S' 3lsv. 
ish coast, but Edwards fleet proved too strnner r u 
at sea we remark the supremacy of th^ u 
English tactics Edward used his shms. 
habit of using his men they were the 

on the flanking ships, and men atl^ 

0“ the centre one. 
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secured by the men at arms The Blaet Pr>n^^ j , 

foe, stumbled on .t late m the afternoon PM?' ® a 
Mt, he wished to attack in formal battle order the neTrf “ 
but the feudal nobles of hia army pa d n? h«? 
guard would not retrre, the othL'^aa "hey ^vetT^usM 



tealously forward Their only idea of 
enemy as soon as he was wnlin "“^h *= 

The result was a disorderly battit fm,.,!,, 
purpose or combination The fteno™. ^ without method 
Mh volleys of bolts that hardly reached "rh?°?'?T™ 
the longbowmens arrows fell among them 
pierce helmets and mail In a few mo™ as to 

;md were fall ng back ,n confusion, no n , T 
horsemen, led by Alen90n did not wai, L .u 
but charged, in their impatience^ thronah th '’'T 
themselves hopelessly On them hearth. 'a'bmghng 

anarce a shaft missing its mark. Of ih, c' ^ arrow storm 
reached the English hue. Meanwhile, 

““ French forces had 
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pushed fonvard and flung themselves into the mSlee with better 
success, for the blind King of Bohemia had the "one fair blow 
at the Enghsh * which he desired, and fell among the English 
spearmen So the fight raged on, one charge after another as 
the French pressed on through the midst of their fallen comrades. 
Late in the afternoon the Black Prince \ns hard putjto it, but 
not so hard that Edward thought it needful to bring the reserve 
into action "Let the boy win his spurs ’ thirty knights was 
all the aid he sent At dusk the charges still went on and e\en 
into the darkness, but all shared the same fate All night the 
English lay in their lines unaware of the complete havoc they 
had wrought. The next day revealed that the French had lost 
1500 knights alone, the common soldiers brought up {he totd 
to near ten times the number, while the English loss was little 


over a hundred, only two knights were killed 

Crecy is general!) reckoned among the decisive battles of the 
world If completeness of victor) is decisixeness, it deserves its 
place, It settled, too, the pretensions of the feudal chivalo 
had been so long the military bullies of Christendom But M 
far as the campaign was concerned, it settled nothing Edwaro 
marched north and starxed out Calais, turning out many of the 
French inhabitants, and putting a large English colony m their 
place The surwors of the French nobles went home to won cr 
at their overthrow, but not to learn from it. t w 1 r 

Ten >ears later the lesson was repeated King Jo n la 

replaced Philip on the French throne Hoslihnes had languished 
p.ium. “""e "> oi the Bbck ^ 

‘is^ fallen on Europe in the meantime tn 1355 ‘ 

Bared up again, this lime m the south The Black Prince 
a huge army eastward from Bordeauv, gathering plunder on a 
sides. He repeated the raid the next >car. this lime sinking 
northwards and then reaching the I/>ire follow^ it wcslwar s 
to the suburbs of Tours. Here he Lamt that the rtn ing 
had moxed from Blois to cut off his retreat. So he withdrew, 
and making the best speed he could, though laden with plun cr; 
reached PoUicrs The two armies just missed falling in w ith each 
other on the march The Bbck Pnnee slipped past, and John 
came up with him at Maupcrtuis about sexen miles to the south. 
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The Black rnnce Ind about 70=0 men, of «hom 0500 
«rc archers the bulk of the reurarnder berng men at arms ,v„h 
a few I'Sht troops all were mounteri The French were about 

Tb r rr /“n " of poor 

P Enghsh phght was so bad that on iSth September 

he Prance oiTered to release hrs prisoners and make a seven 
truce but the French refused these terms So 0^^" 
nest day the Enghsh made ready to resume their retreat, or 
light if need \\ere ’ ^ 

The English position covered the roads which led steenlv 
down, to the small, deep, wooded Miausson the rear a sS 
bndge crossed it at Nouaill^, a ford farther to the English left at 

Srd m' mntTrh T? ™ 

ana in front of the hedge were vmevards Tin* v.no. .u 1 1 

planted and growing some four feet high, gave the archers 
lent cover, end at the same time were rmoJoLble m t, 

To the north the coumrj over rvhich the r'S 
was open and gently undulating Edward s first udiance 

hrs marn force, under Salisbuo, h^Le .L ^ a “ 'r 
sent off the baggage, under the escort of WatwickTv the"G d' 

1 Homme But the French came un 1, 5 ^ “ 1 ' “e Cue de 

His front was strong and his left £nkmarfe'd brih”^ "'l!' 
tight was more vulnerable, but feudal arm, d a 
John had enough mei w.th ht u «a“ .-T 
one part, while he attacked and turned the t f 
another Probably he Dughr hare cm od the Enel, "h 
entirely He was, however, determined to fi-h, S 
disaster of Crecy in his mind, he deform, „ ^ ^ 

bulk of his men, probably on the aduc r w 
'vho recommended the Scottish plan A forlorn h ’"""! f 
Marshals of France, and .be fi« " baWe » o" 

Sisung mainly of German allies, kent rb,,, French, con 
attack was supported by the cross£>w.!len ij'"" 

buries", led by the Dauphin, Orleans and ib^ r 
all trudged wearil) on foot, for plate armour 1^'’ Irimseir, 

that It was hard work to walk a mile aero, P'’"‘ietous 

In this array the battle was fought Thrar “^"1“’’ 
charged, but the vines naturally made them ..b first 

inem bunch” on to the 
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road, where they «cre easily shot down by the English first line' 
under Salisburj*, who also beat off the Germans and the crossbow* 
men, though not without stem fighting. Then came on the 
Dauphm’s dismounted troops, and renewed the fight All the 
English save a small reserve were now fully engaged, and it was 
only by the greatest efforts that the French were driven back once 
more. At tins stage the English seemed to be on the point of 
defeat. Eight thousand fresh French troops still remained. Of 



the Englishmen some were dead and many wounded, the archers 
were seeking everywhere for arrows, even pulling them from the 
slain, all were utterly worn out 

At this point the battle was won by fortune, and generalship 
Orleans’ division fled in the wrecka^'C of the Dauphin’s without 
striking a blow. So went half of *tfae remainder. John, with 
the last division, advanced to the attack The Pnnee did not 
wait. He ordered all who had horses to mount and chaise; 
and the whole force, leaving the shelter of the hedge, rode 
and ran down on the enemy, and the armies locked m fierce 
encounter. At the critical moment a Gascon knight, the 
Captal de Buch, who had been sent round a hillock on the 
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“rt“ “ 

.h= fa,„th^„ed ran. bnnc ThT 

m the French ranU-stajed to fight tt out around thetr Ung 
and were made prisoners Never was ,„^u t , 

^ptn^ made the Ung, h« eon Phthp. twenty stx g^ea Tori 
and dose on nineteen hundred IniehLs b eai lords, 

sequence. The capture of the 
important It was bound to lead to°a satisfactory peace 
Treaty of Bretigny, m 1360, pave EdnarH all 
Aquitaine, the county of Ponthieu, and Calais in fTT^ 
reignty John was also to pay a large ransom T 
Edward^ga\e up all daim to the throne of Tran *!i 
Plantagenet dominions of Normandy, Main[ aX\n‘‘"‘^ '“r"’' 
isord. he gave up the shadow and ^^spe'dThr sui'rce “ 

§ 3 The First Period of Deehtie 

wavier Enji'sh silcS^S'm F,l't,ct°^ "’f "■« first 

up shortly under three heads FitsL th 

Aquitaine in full sovereignty, thmT to say’t “°r" 

all claims of overlordship on the nart T i " 

Secondly, the esublishment of a cIcS rn ^ 

land and the Flemish eit.es, which b 

ance of England as a sea power, wield™ ^ “PP"'' 

a. any rale on the ChanneT b^thtfrLTT"? ‘'’'= 
wool and woollen goods, and (r) by the hoW busy trade in 

through which help might be gnen the n Calais as a door 

on France Thirdl), tL periling a „ew"me,rn'“T''= 
m which the old feudal chivalry became of 
posed to a combination of archers anH ,v,r °P 

bear in mind that these results were of solid ^ 
reign is sometimes described as beinp one nr Edward III s 
than of substantial gams that is true m a i rather 

gams were made the fosterinp of the wnni ^ Substantial 
of the chief markets for wool the captunn? ^ 

Gascony, the supremacy in the Narrow fv ® 

oeas, the invention of a 
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s>stem of invincible tactics, ■ttere all substantial additions 
England’s poirer As a nation she stood far higher in Jj6o 
than in 1327 But the gains did not prove permanent, and so 
the glory became barren. Edward's war policy had definite 
enough aims, and for the tune attained them, it is only con 
demned by its failure to hold what it had won. 



If we pass over very bnefly the fust penod of decline, we shall 
at any rate be following the traditional policy of roost national 
histones The truth js, that from 1360 nil the beginning of 
Henry V’s reign the interest of English history lies elsewhere 
than m foreign invasion England had much to attend to at 
home The Black Death (1349-S0) had swept away nearly a 
half of the population the effects of this catastrophe Jed to the 
Peasant Revolt of x^Sx. Then Wyclif and the Lollards filled 




ENGLISH DEFEATS ,6g 

Ln’s minds mth religious questions ihe hst jeats of Ediraid 
m neie ocoupied with struggles among the great families to gel 
hold of the reins of poner The proceedings of John of Gaint 
and the Appellants irere a foretaste of the baronial quarrels «hich 
were to deselop later into the «ais of the Roses. Were ire 
metel) tnang the chronological sequence of eients, lie should 
leoje the hundred Yeats’ War and relate these eients here but 
as ne occupy outselics rather mth logical sequences, ae’mav 
postpone them and follo^v the story of the war* ^ 

The first period of decline-the falling from the crest of the 
rare to the trough-iras not marked by any sinking eients. It 
TOS meintable that the reace of Bretigny irould ij , 
broken jn the first occasion It iras too disastrous KjSl"’ 

:riwrerh?nrd:i:ra?Cb‘s:i^rrsi 

fl6o'’'th‘s"^' ‘"“*nng® ’War"l^w in 

*3®9 — ^”15 time on more cautious lines rrA../.k t. j i 

.bat to fight great battles meant to rSive ^sbrnTdef^ts 
a storm rages over the land, ’ said Charles V ■■ u In a , 

Itself So irill It be mth the EngliS • h’ 

Gueschn, never gate the English ^armies a ch ^ “P“m, Du 

bloiv Both the Black Prince^nd John of Gann^M^ “ 

the heart of France, but met no enemi Thl v ’ ? 

selves m the toiros, and left the English^to b^um 

retreat As m those days the only vuv of red “"'I"' 

town was by famine, it was hopeiJs to^und “ fortified 

A few rebellious towns were captured. The' Rl 

did take Limoges, but the hornbte^t^J 

rnly made matters worse Instead of stnkm/'i 

rebels resolve to hold out to Ihe last Thi, ? r"”’ " 

resistance, a war of sieges, skirmishes Ld “ ".ft'onal 

English forces were iioistcd and beaten in d« 

indeed worn out The Black Death had rnhK a was 

the money was wellnigh spent, the countrv was"* 

tares and Ured of the war, the great leader'll, m 

dying By degrees the rieneh^med I 

cony, except Bordeaux and Bayonne. Fortiife’w^"' 
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that m 1377 England had to beat off French raids on Kent, an 4 
m Richard II s reign a French force encamped for a time m 
Sussex, but by this time the war had dwindled down Now 
and again each country made a fleeting effort to molest the 
other, but for the most part time passed in a senes of uneasy 
truces. Each enemy eyed the other, and waited for^a chance. 
Both were too much hampered with feuds at home to be vigorous 
abroad. 


2. Henry IV, Henry V, and Henry VI 

§ I Agincouri * 

It happened that England recovered her strength first Al 
the very ume when Henry IV had seued the crown, had 

the alliance of the Percies, Glendower, and the Sco^ 
Bo^ndy trying to overthrow him,* and had rea y 

^ position. France was falling into ruin. 

The king, Charles VT, was mad the parties of Burgund) and 
Orleans battled for the business of ruling his kingdom « 
Duke of Burgundy, whose chief dominions were in Flandew, wm 
strong in the north-east of France^ and was supported y a 
towns and especially by the lower dasses m I'*"®- 
leamsts or “Armagnacs" were the party of the nobes, 
stronghold was south of the Loire. In 1407 the Burgundians 
murdered the Duke of Orleans, and from that time o" ‘he 
affairs of the country swayed about as first one party an 
the other gained the masieiy Henrj IV Iningue wi 
finally inclining to the Armagiucs, and intending, as e pn 
of h.s support, to win back the lost rngtish province^ How 
hopelessly distracted France was, is revealed when «e read that an 
English army under Clarence landed »n Normandy, and was able 
to tiurch unchecked to Bordeaux. Fvcn m the worst days of the 
Wars of the Roses we can hardly picture a French army marching 
niaciically unmolested, say, from Dnstol to \ork. 

Henry IV died, and left his schemes to his more ambitious 
»S-*ClM»SX.r»nt*t- 
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lil at his best. He became the adjtOTtledscd heir to the 
French Croam Had he hted he tsmtld hate l 4 n 
crowned King of France in Pans, as his tnfmr . Henry v 
Henry VI actually .as. Be, .f H™ “■ 

greater than Edward Hi’s, hts task was ^ B , , 
rarnijuer pAnce, but with the atd of one Inlf of L T 
mastered the other half How imnortani ^ France he 

gaudy was to the English cause rs rSUled by the flnVa «c'h 
change in the course of afla.m corresponds with euher a ^ 
or iMsentng of the Anglo-Burgundian alliance •'S''‘C"'nS 

Henry IV had leant to the Armagnac side. a r , 

reign, however, son and father had not been on ^ 
the son. while enlarging his father's nolicv eh ^ terms, and 
methods. The Arm^gnacs o£ h™ he haTd ‘°f 
toghter to the French king, and as dowB the feat 
Aquitame wtth 600,000 crowns in gold, bm this ?iref ' 7 '"“ ” 
as It was, did not satisfy Henry Vs'ambitiol h 

King of France. Accordingly he boldiv e , *“ >» 

had held, western France f?rthe&m'^?'‘'j"V'“' “ 

when that was refused, he revived Edw^d II t“e '^He"ees, and 
That this could only mean war did not "1! * ° Crown 

for war was wha, he ™«ed. 

fanaticism m his character, and seems minded 

^ destined by heaven to ^^^L 7 ZVZV::°''^ 
his mind a kind of crusade. Yet he wn, ’ 
crusader, for, besides being a competent^„M unusually practical 
eje for his own advanuge ^ sharp 

War then flamed out again m lair B-wt, ^ 
clergy gave Henry liberal grants of mo ana 

gousand men he landed m Normandy and Z 

Harfleur After a siege of five weel«^ J“'"Sed 

at the cost of about a third of hjs force. It w”’ 

a scanty triumph, since no attempt had been 

town, at this rate it would be long ere Fr-. relieve the 

With no very clear object, sare perha^ an iml!^ conquered 

Ills pohey, Henry set off on a march from Edward 

coast to Calais. ° Harfleur along the 
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Here, m the first period of the war, had the French takfn 
advantage of their chances, he ought to have been beaten The 
parties of Burgundy and Orleans had patched up a sort of peace, 
and, though the Burgundians gave only a lukewarm support, an 
army was gathering under the Constable D'Albret large enough 
to crush Henry if it could catch him Henry was marching 
as fast as he could, keeping close to the coast, he had pen 
mounted his archers, but the October of 14*5 
roads heavy, and Henry had trouble in crossing the Somme. 
He had to go a long way up it before he could find a way 
across, every step taking him farther from Calais This delay 
enabled the Constable to cross first, to get between the Enghs 
and Calais, and to bar Henrys path at Agincourt wjth 30,000 


It seemed that the Constable could not lose He had every 
military advantage on his side He was vastly superior in num 
bers, being astride the enemy’s line of retreat, he coula gi 
or not as he pleased, and he could choose his ground 6 
had but to avoid a battle and Henry would be staged mo 
submission, even if it proved too difhcult to hold in the feu a 
array to the ignominy of winning without fighting, he cou 
take up a defensive position, and let the English handful attac 
There was indeed only one card m his hand that cou ose 
him the game, and that was to attack the English at once 
Of course this was, so to speal , the attractive lead— -l e renc 
feudal array loved to play a bold game — none the ess it was a 
fatal lead, for it would give Henry the chance of fig ting t e one 
kind of battle which an army outnumbered five or six to one 
could win, namely, a defensive battle with the advantage o a 
superior missile weapon. Crecy and Poitiers had alr^dy s owe 
what was likely to come of such tactics But feudal lea ers were 
not students of military history _ , 

The Battle of Agincourt bears a certain resemblance to Crecy 
and Poitiers rolled into one The Trench fought on groun 
far too narrow for their numbers They allowed t e 
to shelter his weak point, his flanks, by woods, enry a 
taken the additional precaution of making the archers suppy 
themselves with long, sharp pointed stakes which were to e 
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stW in the pound to check the Frencli charges D'Albret 
pcAaps did not nish to fight at all had he been anxious foi 
a battle he could have fought before, directly Henry was oier 
the Somme, but he had kept more or less at arm’s length and 
only converged slowly on his enemy’s line of march In any 
case the ^nghsh waited two or three hours in their position 
at Agincourt and the French did not stir. They were close 
enough, however, for Henry to be able to compel an attack 


AGINCOURT 

■SOct r4;5 



wthout losing the advantage of his tt 

whole line forward to wiihm range and halted the ^ his 

fixed their stakes and began to 1 the 

arrows. Thus the French were foSd ,o aficL fT"; 

two small bodies of mounted men who were 

The mam attack, dismounted knights m arm ^ ‘Checked. 

fully over the wet ploughland thaf hy bet« k 

English So heavy wcrl the men Z so d n 

no real attack was driven home, the ma« 

mark for the English archers ^Vhen it k ^ splendid 

the English advanced and flung themsehes n nddled, 

armed, many of them without defensive armour ^ve stouTlefm ^ 
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coats, they could move freely when the enemy could not Through 
the woods on the wing moted bodies of men at-arms to toke the 
French m flank Thus the French vanguard and then the mam 
line were overthrown and butchered, the dead l>ing two or three 
deep The third division of the French army, shaken by the fate 
of Its comrades, hardly fought Though it alone far ovtnumbered 
Henry’s entire force, U broke and fled at the first onslaught , 
Agincourt taught no lessons in the art of war that had no 
been already read at Crecy and Poitiers The fighting o a 
defensive battle against odds, and the value of the 
bowmen is common to all The narrow front with guarded 
flanks, the attack spent before it struck, are Crecj ® 

stakes stand for the hedge at Poitiers To Poitiers, ® 
the dismounted attack made by the French, the crushing Eng is 
counterattack, the flight of a whole French .°'i 

striking a blow The student may find it amusing to 
other parallels But the paralld which would have come om 
most forcibly to a Frenchman fleeing from the field on 
fatal X4th of October, was that once more a pitched a 
had gone near to rum France, that there were Sooo o e 
best blood in France lying dead on the field, among them 
Constable, Anthony of Brabant (Burgundy s brother) the u e 
of Bar and Alengon, with the lesser nobility round era 
hundreds, and the Dukes of Bourbon and Oriels, 
with 1500 other knights, were prisoners Englan ^ m 
course of her history dealt France many staggenng ows n 
the battlefield Sometimes the combatants have been tan y 
matched m numbers as they were m Marlboroug s <^a 
lateral ’,1 or m Wellington’s sequence of victories in the Penin 
sula, or again at Waterloo At other times, David, with the aid 
of a superior missile weapon, has brought down o lat t e 
few have prevailed over the many Agincourt is aps e 
most sinking of all, not only m the dispanty of odds, ut in 
the completeness of the wreckage. 

The blow fell heaviest on the Orleamsts The rnain share 
of the dead was theirs and they took the whole of the dishonour 
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Hanjundy withdrew lukewarm suonort u .u 

and Henry ™ left p„„„e h„ coreTco„„t^,''''i!"“ 
or sieges followed m which the most notable was that^r^ ’ 
where the women and children turned out hi the rief f *7'"’ 
the hard pressed town were callously and cruelh alln 
between the walls and Henr>'»s lin« p ^ tost^nc 

them was nothing left to bar Henrys maichm Parr ’ 

^>o?h:m a”“uL^tteTrn,p^:t o^e'^e^r^ "''h'' 

and the paral>sing disunion between Ti army, 

"hich lud presented the collecting of an^h« 
out hitherto neither faction had actiielv helnen “urj„„rn, 
■urn Buigmidy had remained like A S L sulk 
mg in Sis teut_a malevolent neutral Not 
however, a piece of supreme and wicked follv w, 
that neutraht) into enrait) A meetinn wt ™ ^ 
teieau between the Burgundians and* Ar *‘on 

Burgundy rashly crossed the bamer^n 
the two factions In the sight of hrs follot =''are<i 

and stabbed by Tannegui dn ChateL a^J, t 
fnend of the Dauphin It tm bntV— '"r ''™agnac and 
wdl have blood But this tr^emus m . h »'=«>') 

dians into the aims of the English Bv ih"m Burgun 

of Troyes, Katherine, the daughter of Treaty ef 

-aa pledged to Hen;y ma^" Charles VI, t„,.; 
to the French throne to the ercteion „r ?! taoognued as heir 
the new Duke of Burgundy, engaged to '’“"P'"". Philip, 
autumn of 1420 Henry entered Pans m t ^’^PP°tt him In the 
in tnumph with his bnde 

§ a The Second Penod of Decl.ne 

The Treaty of Troyes marks the crest n. 

It was indeed higher and more imDosinw tu l '^ave 

Of t^mg a quailer of France, T eLS." f 

the French king's daughter, and was hadM ^ 1 "® "”"“<1 

one eipected he would come to the fhrm 
accident of his early death prevented Hid ‘he 

two months he would have been crowned 1 “"“'her 

“ng ,n Pans As it 
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;,as his infant son Henry VI nas proclaimed m his place AnH 
Uiei slowly but surely the English power cnimbled away the 
fpparent explanation ts that, so long as the strong t ug lived 
things went well, and that when an infant took his place they 
went awry This, however, is not the real explanation 
No doubt Heniy Ys vigour and militat) skill were 
replace. Yet it was not his death that proved fatal to •'’= 

cause Henry's brother, the Duke of Bedford, took 
M." up the post of Regent of France, and for six jca^ 
•upremiey English kept their ascendancy 

in the field, and made some progress m dm mg 
southward The only check between Agincourt and the reii 
of Orleans by Joan of Arc occurred at Bcaugc, 
where the Duke of Clarence, attempting a surpme 
with a body of cavalry, was himself killed and his force 
The chief share of the victory was won by the '.'p ? 

who, keeping up the traditional policy of an alliance ™ 

had taken the field with the French The I’ope on heanng h 
news exultantly tematked, "Ttuly the Scots are a cure lot tn 
English" Bcaugc, although a startling success for Frenc 
since It was so long since they had met with 
a small alfait, and gone isoUtcd. Ahct it English 
began again At Crewint in 14x3 and .'" u 4 ‘do„cd 

French and Scots were utterly defeated Scotland 
the war She had not proved as pcnnancnl a cum 
had imagined And finally one eaimot “'i' 
of Beauge as typical of the weaker V 

excellent reason that the battle was in Henrj S 

' “thcnTnty V lay dying he ""“frmne^ 

last words what was the prop of the ^ ..J 

and Ihe means by which It mthl he shaken 1 
beg you alt- said he. “m •« 
quarrel wnh my Ciir luolhet of Borgund), and aloi 
all ,0 pmsvnt from Ihl, m, fair brother, Huniphrcy, for t 
arl^; God help uW Ihe rncndvlup of 
vs u „„il.a mdccvk the ley of the iiluallon We must see 
IfiS. ‘ on what Ihl, fncndihip was based and bo. It 

ms final!) broken. 
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bond between the chiefs than on affection between the subjectt 
Yet a doubter would scarcdy take the side of the Amiagnacs, 
for they had, so far, displayed no mark of political capacity 
They had failed in everything they attempted Eien the fen-ent 
patriot IS apt to grow chill when he is alwaj-s the loser But 
were circumstances to change were parties to stand out in their 
true light were the prosperous traitors of Burgundiatis to lose 
their prosperitj, and the unsuccessful patriots of Orleanists to 
happen on success then, as if by magic, all would be changed. 
Each party would be repealed in its naked truth — Orleanist 
as patriot, Burgundian as traitor, and Englishman as a nationa 


enemy i 

This magic change came with the coming of the Maiu 
Orleans, commonly called Joan of Arc.* She was a peasant 
Th. Maid •>( S'fl ff®®* Domremy on the borders of Champagne, 
ori««nt M»9 who bclteicd that she had been called b> angel 
\*oices to deliver her country, dnve out the invader, and crown 
Charles VII at Rhcims. She went to Court and persuaded the 
king to accept her help Clad in armour, and ruling at the hea 
of her troops, by her simple faith and piety she restored the lioj« 
of the trench Salisbury had formed the siege of Orleans t e 
last Armagmc stronghold on the Loire, and was pressing it ari 
^\ hen the Maid appeared before the town broke into l e ci y, 
drove off the besiegers and defeated Talbot at Tatay, it wm a 
the spell which had overcast Ircnch arms was broken. 
hitherto averse, had taken pity on the French ^ ^ 

Not only was the relief of Orleans an immense miliJry suwss, 

for It 4ured to the Armagnacs > P* ^ ^ ‘TMn' .r, n oS 
,h« the InRl'Jlh tut 
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ESh”'''lvir, hundred 

tnglish Urhaps .1 must not all be put do»n to the Mmd. 
■n. fact js that the quality of the French soldiers teas impro ine 

I. was replaced b> professional soldiers who In S 
officered by men who would not tun needless nsl , 

disasters had at last taught the French not to liar, 
pitched battle a\„d there was another cause at^A “ 

or later the curse of foreign inrasion will welH ^ 
union Wc have seen tl4 inTcolr “ 

again in France. The bulng of ’of" le"’T, " 

good to the English cause than the hancLc of tVall? ""T 
was no longer possible to sat as Shakesnmm 'hice. It 
Henry say after Agmeourt ^ ° "'“'•es King 

O Cod Thy ann was here 
And not to «s tut to Th ne arm alone 
be w« vielocy ' 

The soldier who looked on at the 
easily muttered, We have burnt a^fm 
monj felt, that a curse had indeed come on ihl VTf 
Joan of Arc had fought and died 
was lifting Its head At the s.nn« „ , ^™®enac cause 

England and Burgundy began between 

Henry V had rightly distrosted his r ^ 
brother , Humphrey of Gloucester c'a ’’ 

great olTence to the Duke of Burgundy “''cady gnen 

of Hainault a vassal whose dominions’^ J““l“=''ne 

to secure for himself He even went bad capecled 

army into Hainault against the BunrnnU^ an 

^come In I, eg ^nne of W™ w"i','™'“ 

This of Itself was a blowr to the allian^ ^^^*brds wife 
otters worse by marrying the s«rof ^e r 
Pol St Pol lay on the borders b^'w^"? of St 

gundy, the Count was one of these w,vv!?. “d Bur 
one side now the other Bedfoid wivl,,a I '““b "O" 
England but he forgot that m dome so k attach him to 
® so he would offend But 
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rrom that moment the Dnkc began to dtatv off frorrt 
She English side A congress met at Arras in 143S. * 

> Trench offered to cede Normandy and Aquitaine 
,n full sovereignl), »f the English ^^ould abandon 
iSSind"'. the claim on the thmne. These terms-better 
than those which Eduard took at Brctigny— were foo'"’T 
refused Thereon Burgund) went over to the Trench, in 
same year Bedford, whose ability alone had kept the Eng s 
cause together, died From that time onward the EnglisB 
cause m France was a lost cause 

The eighteen years from 1435 to 1453 form the last s c 
of the Hundred Years' War, a period of English disaster i>tep 
by step we were beaten bacli. One small^gamson 
Masi^ * after another was overcome The year *43^®^'’ 
the French regain Pans, and, more ominous still, ! 

of Burgundy besieged Calais Though all went wrong we showeo 
a wonderful pertinacity in resisting One noble affer a”® ' 

Warwick, York, Somerset, went to France and failed, jet 
dared adnse peace. One man had the ““'=8''°,'’? IS 
in order to preserve the rest, William de la Pole, Earl 0 
negotiated a tmee, ceded Maine and Toutame, and arra g 
a marriage betneen Henry and Margaret of Anj°o. J 
peace proved acutely unpopular, it is true 
■“ lould hardly have kept it long, but tt was tb- 
broke It, within four years of its making ^d S 
survived his peace, he was impeached 

enemies did not mean to let him "ey block, 

seized him, and, using the gunwale of a ocm 
caused his head to be hewed off , . , enV nf the 

The truth IS, that, in 1450. Engbnd had 
very disease from which France was recover g 
the" bead and paralysis ,n the nienibers For (paries VI 
read Henry VI, for Burgundian ind 

Lancaster, but the symptoms were the same nnvate 

surrounded by nobles all seeking their own a ran g , 
feuds came before patnotism Neither P^*’ ^ courage 

to stave off further disaster in France, nor 
to withdraw They could only be active in fault finding 
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L’S "'“7“''^' '5'' thouMnd men to time cl 

fte French force berthing ChSt.llon on the Dordogne. Hie 
commend was not much less then Hems- Vs at Acin- 

bufhe b.ed men of dtlferent mettle aga.nst iL ci'&i 
■nc French wtthdrew to their entrenched camp, beat olT Talbot’s 

“arrnd.''""'' >-” 

Engl* Mstor^^ We “”ve‘‘7et'’twod'.'n;,er',''' 

wars mth Fence. The first Wo„« " ' h ^ 

Norman, and Angevin kinm. and ^ .u 

Enghsh^ longs holdmg a fonWe ""'V' 

of Normandy and AquiUme, Couil« ,17’a 

These stars were essentially feudal sneeglei' k!,“ 

supenor and turbulent feudal barons tS ^ a ’ ''*“<*•'>1 

of the Hundred Years' War in which 

Honry V asserted a claim to be Kmes o^r ’''■‘I 

from France the great duchv r>f I^rance, one ^Tested 

fe Vf'h fo"'hl"Lc" tI, 

feudal, but national struggles. It wa, ... .h "“i 

mandy against the King ^ France h ! ^ °f Nor. 

The enterprise of English pohtiij’wa^ turn '7'* 
conquest in France. Fm™ ' es 

the natural field of English 

dmvns this policy failed and waTaCrio 1 ^ “"S' h"d 
tele up the story of English cZt T'’’ »e again 

« shall find that it has underglra'Sm^™''" TuSm 
snth France drd not indeed wall h, “ f '’’“SO. Warn 
^ars of conquest FurthM- p ^ ^®re no 1 a 

military glory’ A new '“"8=^ W,s^^ 

S.d.^“ - turn to .hel'traertTrth"'- 

to the 
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XVIII. The Black Death and the 
Peasant Revolt 


In following ihe Hundred Years’ War to its end the domestic 
histor> of England Im been passed by We must return to 
tlK reign of Edward III to trace the outcome of three 
important historical etents The first of these is the Black 
Death, which left so deep a mark on the condition of the 
laliourera and their dealings with the landowners, the second 
IS the work of John Wyclif and the Lollards, and ^he third 
IS that development of Parliament, which promised well, and 
yet proved premature, leading in us breakdown to the uars 
of the Roses We leave roihtar) bistor), and take up questions 
first of social htsior), then of religion, and finally turn to 6®”^ 
alogy and those complicated matters of family relations and 
family ambition which are at the root of the trouble between 


the Red Rose and the While . v i ,4 

The Norman Conquest left the class who cultivated the Jan ^ 
in the position of serfs Tliey were “ bound to the ” 
(glebae asmpti) and had to give to their or s s 

The Serfs many days’ Work each Week (“w cek work )an 

extra da>s work at the bus> season of ha>makmg, 
olouching ("boon work”) Besides these they paid small cue;, 
of eggs fowls, and so on So long as these seruces dues 
were paid, they might expect to remain in possession o ® ^ 
plots of ground on the produce of which the} live , or g 

It was by no means clear that the law gave them any secun ) 
of tenure, or would interfere at all between t em an eir 
masters, no lord would be tempted to dnie off * ® 

serf, since to do so would be to lose his labour s time wen 
on however, many of the serfs their services, t at is 

to they had come to an arrangement with their 
of Service jordg m pay mone} instead of service, or examp 
if a man’s labour was reckoned at twopence a day, e wou pay 
sixpence a week if he had owed three days’ work, and further 
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anounts for extra days The plan conventent for both 
the lord got money n.th nhtch he could hire labourL and nos 

rt'Si.rj.tr.rsc-' • s 

mterrup ted by a d.oaater Thts nos the Black De^ 
a featful plague nlnch ravaged our island from 1,4,' oSSth'*"* 
to 1350 At least one third of the whole pooulation neo.l, a 
It IS literally true that often the living could scarce F 
dead In the diocese of Norwich two-thirds of thf» n 
died m^i religious house at Hevenngland pnor and 
to a man of the sixty monks at St Albans onK ihi t 
From what befell the ecclesiastics we can mdm tlf” 
of laymen Indeed, high and low, rich and noo!’'i'"°'“ ‘ a 
country fell before the pestilence The manor rolu w 
changes among the tenants on a„ “ tat ' v I 
whole families were swept off leavina ’ 
land ’ '“'"’8 "‘>"= to inhem the 

further, since at the height of'Trpl;? “ “ 
were so terrified that they left the halves. " w.er. 

tot ungathered in the fields, corn bec„. 
a nse m prices and as pnces rose, and 
we should be prepared to find a S, „ "otc few, 

this IS what happened Wages rose sharply 
I his all hit the landowners hard. T« k- 
their tenants were dead some without 1,^!,°'" T' ““"f 

they tost the payments for commoted seraacewl.”\ 

these had owed. Further, they lost m snnth^ 

way 1 hey had commuted services at ih ia" 

They accepted say a day. smee for a,/ °,h 
labourer who would do the serf’s work n <^ould hire a 

the 2d which represented a days lahrv,. . "^^es doubled, 
a daj’s labour And the n,c was more ^ 
a common complaint that whereas n wnna ^ It was 

a womans labour had cost 
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j/</ n da>, now it cost zi or Hence rum stared the lord 
m the face if he had to rcccitc at the old rates and pay at the 


new ones . , j 

Something clearly had to be done, and as the landowners 
were strong m Parlnmcnt, we sliall find their policj m traang 
what Ihrluimcnt did The first idea was to chcch l|ns rise m 
wages which seemed to them ruinous No injustice was , in 
tended, because rarlnmcnl meant to check the rise m paces 
also, if prices remained the same, it was argued, there was no 
need for wages to rise 

\\ e are not used to seeing Parliament meddle in the maitc 
of prices at all * Nowadaj-s these are left to be adjusted by t e 
conditions of supply and demand Men of the fourteertli century 
took an entuel) difTcreni sicw Kcgulations about paces and 
wages did not seem in their day impossible or absurd as they 
may seem to us, because as a matter of fact almost ail 
were under such rules Csery trade had its craft guild, whi 
fixed the price at which its wares should be sold— a price t a 
was supposed to be ‘ fair" both to the bujer and the seuer 
Parliament was onl) attempting to do for the country what t e 


craft guilds did for the towns. , 

In the senes of laws called the Statutes of Labourers, la 
bourers were ordered to take the “old" rate of wages t a is 
“y* current m 1347 J?® 

i,«beut<n to make the order, and another to enforce i e 
task prosed too big The authonty of Parliament was not ve^ 
active over all England at the best of limes m the fourteenth 
century, but when, owing to the Black Death, oca cour 
were paralysed, laws were easily evaded. The rise m paces 
on, and so long as prices did not fall, men could not ive on t e 
old wages Yet the lords could not afford to see theu states 
left uncultivated it were better to lose half than lose all, better 
to give higher wages than have no labourers T us many 0^ ® 
were tempted to break the very laws which were inten e 0 


I The Labour Party at t mo adTOcate (bat PaTbamaft »houU fi> 
aomtOung of thj» Vmd u done in many ndnstnes by tbeir liadM un 
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prot^ them, by ofTeting the higher wages which Parliament 
prohibited. Parhament truly showed no lack of vigour or courage 
in its opinions. It reinforced the Statute of Labourers by threats 
of impnsonment, branding with a hot iron, slavery, and even 
death. But even ferocious penalties will not make-men obey 
impossible, laws. If it was a choice between the certaiiiiy of 
stajvation and the chance of punishment, none could doubt 
what the choice would be. 

Here stood revealed the class interest of Parliament. We 
^y find a justification lo theoo- for their actioni it may be 

?! M i'a J r ‘limr reLdy 

failed, the selfishness of the landowners— and ^ 

meant parhament under another nameJs b^ed uT 
obstinate saimgeness which added penalty to penalty to dri™ 
men into suffering. England was on .he thresLld of he fc? 

a^nT?«':rLr 

tried to go further back and compel thi serfs’^ ^ 
to pay their services agato This was hooeless H««ll't» lstw,.n 
Men who have nearly gained freedom wfil not 
tamely consent to lose what they have won mv. i 

tnoktosheep-farm,nE,ns.eadorcom.E,ow.nE a^^ ,h' 

just when their old enemies the setls werf’ ^ 
their raia In fact all the hopes which the s r “ 

seemed to be fading, and things becoming wo^ cherishing 
This Infunated them, so did the Sututs f" “f ‘>etter. 

hindered rhen, from gerrmg a tur wa“si ho^ o??'"’ 
mg avv-ay to ge, work where wages were be.leT D.f™ "’°'" 
men clamoured against the lords A k-,e„.v. “isconlented 
M, preached to the serfs, “Things wiU 
ngnt in England so long as there be viHfiTse. j “nd 

genrlemenr by wha. right are .hey w^™ “7”" 

than we?” and his teaching was echoed in »k l greater 
through England- ^ that ran 
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Rebellion only waited for an occasion, and the King’s advisers 
gave It. They were at their wits’ end for money In 1377 a 
The Peasant Carefully graduated amount had been 

Revolt. taken In 1380 the tax was repeated, but much 

less distinction was now drawn between nch and poor The 
wealthiest paid but a pound, even the poorest paid^a shilling 
As a shilling at the legal rates of wages represented al^out 
a whole week’s wage, the oppressiveness of it maj easily be 
understood It caused the smouldering discontent to burst 
into flames In 1381 risings took place in East Anglia, and 
in all the counties near London The most pressing danger 
came from the Kentishmen Under their leader, ^Vat Tyler, 
they rolled on tovvards the capital, burning manor houses an 
the court rolls, which held the record of their serfdom, an 
hanging the lawyers “for", as they said, “not till these be 
dead would England enjoy its freedom again". The artisans 
of the city opened the gates John of Gaunt, the young *‘"8® 
uncle, who was practically ruler of die kingdom, was absen 
in the north, the rioters pillaged and burnt his palace at 
the Savoy, they forced their way into the Tower, and murdere 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Treasurer, who had pro- 
posed the hated poll tax Panic sewed the Court, but King 
Richard II, a boy of sixteen, remained cool at a time ” ^ 
there was the utmost need of courage and coolness. He paa eo 
the Essex rioters at Mile End by granting thern the 
?nd*’tbe ** freedom which they demanded and as ape ge 
*^**'*‘* caused royal banners to be delivered ^ 
of each shire as a sign that they were no more serfs, an t a 
they were pardoned for their rebellion. Content wit is,^ 
many went home, “but the great venom still remained be im 
m the ringleaders, W.at Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball ^ext 
day the King went to meet the Kentishmen at Smith le leir 

leader, Wat Tyler, rode up so near to the King that is 
head touched the croup of the King's saddle , and began a wor > 
wrangle with the King s attendants Walworth, Jlay or o " 
thinking that he meant to attack the King, cut him down e 
mob were bending their bows to shoot at the royal party w cn 
Richard rode forward alone and shouted to them I wi e 
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sot It cm to dapone 

Thu exhibmon of opportune bni\cn was .k 

or the Bbci Pnnco ooCptb the e„d 2jr«:SbU 
promisa ivtre not Icpt. Prac thit the king lud, 
m promising freedom, promised mote than lie should 
hate done. He r-as i.m„g „hat .as not Ins to eiie nrantin- 

n!h,, for as .e ^se s'™ ^e 

nghl to command the labour of serfs .as propenj m the sttictni 
s-nse of the word Slill seeing that the king liad sated llie life 
of liimsdf and his fnends b) his plcdecs. somr f.fr«r. i 1 1 
hate bean made to beep them' UnLbiir.herntS liotl" “ 

j:ir:™u“o";rdoft.^rs f^ 

.h^k.ngemp,o>ed fore, and put do. „ the ri^nTkZ^'f; 

Thus injustice had led to tsolence. as it often rfne 
neither part} had gained In fut eases .etc the f ?i 
force their serfs lo paj sertsces aearn on the o h i ^ i°^ ° 
noters .ere hanged and the rebel did no irth^ 
serfdom .hich the) had demanded ® ' “ “'»l'“on of 

Since bbour could not be obtained at ihe „i i 
services reesaclcd .ithoul danger of nolen™ V 
was ric^ry ,o pa} ihe „e. mtes, or ,o do “ m “ 

less labour Some lords granted bnd nn i i'""'* 

to tenants for a rent grvrng them sS as , u" , "" 

the tenant had to find ihc bbour the 1 'V 
difficult} Here tie hate the b^nnm^'o ° r°' 

a person tsho stands bet.een the bC,„ ! T‘’™ '^"""00 

Olhers, hotteter. met the difScuIt) rn anoth ^ '“doitner 
. great demand at the time for «,m| and 7'“^ r,’’"'” ““ 
then the best that could be had On “ English .ool was 

r™u,n“'if '■f' .Table “'■".Onnlae 

larmmg It paid better, because less labour . , 

labourers were required for a large arahls. r 

'^as bid down ,n grass one orTo st'k T' 

the sheep on it shepherds could tend all 

Thus sheep farming led to man, men being „u, of omploy 
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ment, and as under the old system the serfs’ small patches 
land were often mixed up with the wide holdings of the land 
owner, now the latter came to wish to evict me 
Depoputaton. sheep-farms He 

enclosed also the “waste” or common land on which the s»s 
had pastured their cattle and this, too, made it l^ard for t e 
serfs to keep their holdings Thus the landowners whOrhad 
at first struggled to keep their serfs, ended by trying to dnve 
them off altogether No doubt great misery was often caused 
by this depopulation In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Parliament tried to stop this process of enclosure for sheep- 
farms, but without much result 

So m the end the effects of the Black Death \yere extra 
ordinanly wide It changed the face of rural England ® 

up the old 'manorial s>stm' “ 

Revolt fof modern conditions, under which land is J« 

a money rent it did much to consolidate properties, ard ga^e 
thereby the chance for the trying of belter methods of 
and in the end it caused serfdom to disappear It was not 
the peasants won freedom immediately by theit revolt, o* 
some cases the revolt made their chains tighter Yet this w 
only for the tune By degrees the labour of serfs came o 
no longer required, and the lords granted 
serfdom was no longer worth keeping The boon to t e p 
however, was an inestimable one Their prayer 
granted— “Lord, Thou hast heard the desire of the poor that 
the man of the earth be no more exalted against t em . 


XIX. Wyclif and the Lollards 

More than a hundred years before Martin Luther 
dispute with the Roman Church which ended in t le e 
tion, England had seen a churchman start on a . 

career The story of John Wjclif and his followe^ the 
lards, shows clearly that England was dissatisfied with the 
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aulhonty of the Pope long before the t.me came vthen the 
nalmn broU aoay from the Roman authortty, and the Chttrch 

Lnglano became National 

The norst part of John’s quarrel ntth the Pope had been that 
It opened the door to interference and taxation from Rome 1 his 
shon^ Itself to Henry Ill’s retgn, nhen that 
nas, flattered by the popes into making loans of t“ w/y 
money to help the papacy in its final straggle against the em 
pire in the P=mon of Fredencic II and his descendants Eng 
bnd was regarded by the popes as a “well of wealth from which 
they could draw unlimitedl} ’ A \erv creat r., i i. 

land was in the hands of churchmen, and the popes strove con 
tonally to keep the churchmen under their own control and 
cut them loose from the control of the State ' 

Pope Boniface VIII, in his bull, “Cler’it uL XS? h^ 
clergy to pay no taxes to King Edward I unless hv n . " 

Edward, retaliated by outlawmg the XL wto a 
and brought Boniface to withdraw Nme the TeL"'L‘° 

strong “™L''rgrea?"dXfto ’’X X 

Court and they d.dX thm ttT; X'^herV”.?' 

they saw, too, a great man, foreXm vtt' 

the Pope holding nch Imngs deanenes anH by 

Church, and they would have preferred thvtV'f *'’= 

have these posts They saw a few churcl, 

tnany livings, and perhaps never gomg near X’ ''“''’"’S 

they contrasted the fine clothes and crowds of r ’™’ 

men with the poverty of the pansh pnests It sp'™"a 

that these nch churchmen neglected their a “tmed to them 

more of the good things of this world than ,r Ihought 

■o do ’’God’, the, said, "gave His w 

to be shaven and shorn ’’ ° Pastured, not 

The feeling of the time is reflected vem , , 
who, m the Prologue of his Graft,*,,? *'>' Chauce-, 

hits off all the weak points of the churchTOn H ' 
desenbes the Prioress as datnry, fnvolou.'Ld tiauC:::::; 
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a brooch with the motto, “Amor Vincit Omnia", and so soft* 
hearted that she would weep if she saw a mouse in a trap, the 
Monk, “full fat and m good pojnl", who loved hunting and 
gaud) apparel more than 

"Upon a liook In ctoystre alvray to poure, 

Or iw)'nVc (work) wiilrhh handw, anti lahotirc^ ^ 

As Ausljn* bid”, j 

the Triar, an “easy man" to give penance, beloved and familiar 
with womankind, and 

' The tieste beggere in hu hna$, 

I-or though a widowe hadde noght oo schoo (one shoe), 

So plesaunt was hia In Prtntipie, 

^el wotOe be have a ferthing or he wente", 

the Summoncr, who taught that “purse was the Archdeacon’s hell”, 
but did not act up to his principles, the Pardoner, with wallet 
" Hrelful of parttouns come from Rome ftll hot, 

VVho onde ihe parsoun and the people his apes 

We must not think that all the churchmen tn England were 
negligent or carele«9, there were many then— as there always 
have been— who were bent on doing their duty to the utmost 
^Vitness Chaucer's Poor Parson, who 

' Waited after no pompc and rcTerence, 

But Chnstes lore and IIis ajiosilcs twelve 
He laaghte, but firvl he folwede it himscive 

Unfortunately it was not, for the most part, these men who 
were in high places Bishops and the greater men were mosty 
little known m the countryside, monks led retired and some- 
times lazy lives in their monasteries, but no one saw them 
The bitterest feeling was aroused by the fnars, for they were in 
daily contact with the people 

That the friars, especially the Dominican and Franciscan 
Fnars, sliould be the object of this violent dislike is at first sight 
The mend, oot a little cunous, for these orders were the result 
cant order*. Qf Q^g gf {{jose periodical “revivals in religion 
which aimed at bringing the Church mto more intimate connec 
tion with the poor, and giving them practical help and teaching 

>Augu«nesruk nt erart" 



FRANCISCANS AND DOMINICANS igi 

of r pre^che.,"^ ,iche “ 

isrSo^ri^r 

SeV=“ ?r-i“rr r ^ 

Apostles, unlearned men. trithout proper!) In.nir m no 
amongst the poor h^l.ng the stcL and Lcounng ?he wrLhS 
For many jears both Blact. Frutrs and Gre, Fnam did Tn 
mous amount of good, the Franciscans esnecnllr h,i^ ^ 7 c"“'' 
factors of the poor By degrees h“«v^ ' ' ^ ' *“"=- 

became too much for them Eilch order'sno^ to ”‘'°d 
outdo Its' neighbour The Fnnciscans copied fte D™ ° 
learning, and lost their simphaty, the Dominicans h« 
vow of apostolic potett), and broke it Then both 
bgan to accumulate wealth, not for Jm Itarbn 
orders. Thus, becoming nch and learned ih,!’ a 
^bitations of the poor, gomg instead Lonn^he «n 
the universities, where they became crenr .Jhli c 
teacheis of what they had 8tst beef^nt to i,*’”' 
message of Chmt And those who remained Ji'’' 
countrj were disliked because, bemv nn L 
decree, they were obedient ro 'thr^Po'L.^'lf,,^'’!'"'"' “ PUpal 

to obej the English bishops, they intSwed LT "“u ° S""* 
pnest and h.s flock, they mtetcepted a P'"* 

their own order, and as there wer^ txas^i 1 . 1 ““ 

Jem, as among all ranks of memTlTrd ' ““uuS 

Perhaps jealousy of their populantv and name. 

«>me of the abuse, but nrdoub" a coldTr r""! 
was well founded. ^ complaint 

AU these things helped to rouse a feelmpr «r v , 
clergy, and especially to the popes a^ ^ hostility to the 
Alters wors^ the popes themsehes kd at lhis*^,m^ 
fallen on cmI days. First of all, thev harf 

enough to lea%e Rome and Iw^at A 
France, and so they fell much into the powefrnri 
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Englishmen hated France, with which they were carr>ing on f 
prolonged war, and included in their hate popes who appeared 
to be French popes And the Avignon popes certainly were 
men of low aims, more interested in the getting of money ilun 
they should have been They strove to find rich posts for all 
their fnends, they reserved the right of appointing to all bene 
fices left vacant by any appointment they made, a ctainl winch 
enormously extended their patronage, and as the popes received 
“annates” or firstfruits from every benefice to which a churchman 
was preferred, they arranged their preferments so as to get as 
much in annates as they could, they often granted “provisions , 
preferments made m advance, before the holder of an office was 
dead Incessant disputes about elections all led to appeals to 
the courts at Avignon, and much mone> was gathered 6ver these 
suits Clement VI, who particularly distinguished himself y 
gathenng money in this way, remarked with a cynical laugh tha 
none of his predecessors had known how to be popes 

These usurpations of the popes did not go entirely uncheck 
In 1351 the statute of I^rovtsors was passed, which rendere 
persons who accepted papal provisions liable to im 
■funtriia;*! pnsonment, and declared that all appointments to 
vi*lon*« Ini which the Pope nominated should pass for that turn 
Pr«mun.r. followed, m 1353 . ^7 

statute of fravtumre, which forbade appeals being ma e o 
foreign courts, and m 1393 the statute was repeated, m a more 
strict form, by mentioning that the getting of processes, excom 
raunications, and bulls from Rome* would incur I e pena 
of pramumre, i e forfeiture of goods and imprisonmen a 
king’s pleasure These acU were strong enough, u ley v 
not often enforced The truth was that generally Pope and king 
could arrange to make and approve such appointments as wou 
suit them both They had more to gam b> being on good emi 
than by quarrelling Now and affim, when the ing was 
pleased, these statutes would be enforced, norma y t ey we 
allowed to be idle Between the intrusions of kings and popes, 
however, the Church suffered grievously, the nghts o c 
were everywhere overridden, and private patrons loo e rue u 
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« rto daj when Pontius Ptlate and Herod made fnends agamst 

The latter part of Edward IIPs re,gn was, as we see, one of 
those periods when king and Pope were not friendly sSl worse 
dajs were in store for the papacy I„ > 3,8 it had 

n'r'tr”- ™ tthosen, 

Urkm VI, proved so Molent and insulting to his cardinals that 

Clement'v?! r “P =" P<=P<t. 

Clement \ II Europe was immedately diiided into two camL 

one supporting the Roman Pope, the other the AvignoneS 
Each Pope denounced the other as a schismatic, it was Ll lone 
before pious men, T\itnessmg this indecent ^nntpc^ u ^ 
think that the fault lay with the Th„ 

Church "77'’’ tvhich fell on"lhe 

Church. If one pope and his papal court wma r. * i 

burden to Europe a. the best of t™^ “to toblv a 
to have to support two Each of iKa tw/w u ^ burden 
declanng the other to be anti Chnst and *Fn 
^ere an all probability both n«ht ' 

wasru:rg,rt7LTe^dZ.trw^^^^ 

at Avignon) had ended, only to give place® torteur 
and the scandal of two popes at oncr« ^ 
would be many led to ctiliciee and condern 7 “‘" 
eether, of this cntical spmt Mycl.f .s feteoe 

Wjclif was a Yorkshireman who barf onr,^ * r\ r , 
he had become master of Balliol CoileRe ^ He In 
from a historical point of view The S,Its nf V 
he said, came m the mam from Z Wvc, 

power on earth, ,f .t had remained tae to the wf 
phcity of the apostles none of the abuses would 
Thus he found nothing m the Bible to ,us“ fy 7" 

■mde to the Pope, called annates and fimtf^f ^ POyments 

the holding of more than one benefice at on J 

to defend the easy and careless lives wh.eb 7 fP',““bties), or 

many churchmen and many friars These n ^'tke by 

Wyclif was employed to draw up an answer 

demands for money, and he was used bv 

<cmi y John of Gaunt m his 
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political schemes. The end of Edivard Ill’s reign saw ereiy 
thing going awiy failure »n France, corruption and jobber) a 
home, heavy taxes and great want The Black Prince lay dying, 
and his brother, John of Gaunt, was the next most important 
person in the kingdom He gained a sort of popularity y 
abusing the Government and promising reforms He strove o 
turn out the clerical party, headed by William of IVyKeham, w o 
held all the chief posts For a time he succeeded, but is 
government proved worse than the one it replaced. 

In 1376 the clerics rallied under the leadership of the 
Pnnce, and the “Good Parliament ’ seriously tried to mend 
The Good things Two of John of Gaunt s friends were im 
parliament peached and dismissed, and some of the lesser roguM 
punished But the work of the Good Parliament fell "hen me 
Black Pnnce died No roan ever had a more bitter end 
greatest general of the age, the type of chivalry, respected w 
loved by all who knew him, he saw all going wrong, and 
himself powerless to set it right. Broken down by a long an 
painful sickness, he died, his father, grown senile and 
soon followed him to the grave. So faded the gtor? ° 


later Plantagenets _ ... 

W)clif proved a ready weapon in John of Gaunt^s nan , 
John of Gaunt sheltered him from the rage of the P“ 

^Vhen Wydif was summoned to St. Pauls to ® p . 
what he had written, the Duke stood beside ^ wJd.f 
him, when Courtenay, Bishop of London, declare 7 

was Uttlc better than t. heret.c, the Cfk' “ ‘’2 

Courtenay from the church by the hair of his . 

began, the citizens of London rushed m to defen i » 

and Wychf nearly lost his life Brawling and abuse ^ 

mend matters Wydif himself took no part m it I^ead he 
had no sympathy with John of Gaunt, but as a s 
reformer he tned to spread his ideas by pradica means, 
founded an order of preachers, “the Poor Pnests , o 
his ideas among the people He also direct y appeae o 
people himself by his tracts, which he wrote, not in » 
the language hitherto used for all religious discussion, u 
homeiy, plain, forcible Enghsh, which all could understand. « 
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shall find Luther also discarding the nnestli I , r t 
nn„ve Ge™a„ „her. he L iLms 'l 7u 

Roe,an Church F.nallj. Wjclrf a,r„c°pn,ed Lu^ " 

me j^im into English, so that it shnnW . . 

perty of scholars, but open to aU to read for^fh ^ 
aloud ,0 ,he,r fnends .ifo „ere t 

h- Fro. a.rach„./,he''pr:r'w''r':;:„r‘‘ 

oien, he «em on to search deeper His teaching Wi-'l"-. 

m his phrase. •■Doni.nron rs founSd on 1^7^% op-n'K."" 

taken to .mean that it was lawful to withdra^^ ei 

those ivho were smful, and especially fromlh?., 

and when he rvenr stdl furthSSaLcUd the 

of transubstantiation, he began to lose ih. “ doctnne 

hitherto been gnen hrni Mn of r, 

bid hrn. be silent The Unue^i'y ,S,“ ,,fre *“ 

found Itself forced to abandon hL tk ^ 

backed by the king and Archbishon 

=.ded b, the y proVd'tX'^^TS v,r.„, J 

to leave Oxford, but even so thoiitrV. in ^ 

-ere declared heretical, 

ioartH He died peacefully m his nerish “I “ 

Part of WycIiPs work was teJe f '•“'"™'>«h 
Englishmen agreed to blame the wealth a n' 7'’' 
churchmen, but they had no m.nd to It „«■ ?? “"■= 

reform m the government of the chum}, ^ Church A 
;n doctnne was not IVe shair^Ten “ “ '*-“«= 

how slowly and umvillingl) England chanvU 
Yet as a teacher and VreforSl^tvSSnd' 

Eretyone that was m distress, and eremo ? ""any followers 
and everyone that was discontented vaYhJ’rL ,t' debt, 

him, and in the distress following the Pm, “Mo 

R'chards minority, these were mam “<> K'ng 

jhat If you saw live men taltrng tr^ether tter"} r'l,"’.”"''"" ” 
■hem were Lollards Not all the Ulla,ds c ,a 
cal opinions, but they were “““Eh to rou'“ 
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action Richard himself teas no fnend of the Lollards He 
bade hts officers help the Bishops he ordered Wjclifs vrorls 
to be destrojed he issued an ordinance against the “Poor 
Pnests” and on the tomb prepared for him he placed the 
words “he oterthrew the heretics and laid their friends low 
Still more >ngorous was Henr> IV He won the thpne bj t e 
aid of the Church, and espectall> of Archbishop Arundel, .and 
he rewarded his Church supporters by a persecution of Lollards 
In 1401 Parliament prepared the Statute “De Hacretico Com 
burendo but before it was law William Sawtr^ was burnt A 
few others followed There were not howcier many martyTS. 


More Lollards were ready to abjure than to suffer 
Yet m spite of the persecution the Lollards were spll 
ous enough to threaten a rebellion m Henry Ws reign Tie 
sir lehn leader was Sir John Oldcastle. m right of his wife 
oide*iti«. Cobham, a soldier who had fought well m Henry I * 
wars against the Welsh In consequence of his Lollard opinions 
he was arrested and sentenced to be burnt, but he escapeo- 
A plot was formed for a great mass of Lollards to meet m 
St Gilfiss fields, and to seue the king The plot was 01^ 
coicred and the king by closing the gates of Ixii^oti an 
sending a body of horse to the meeting place, prevented an ou 
break. OldcasUc was at last recaptured, and burnt as a ere 1 
After this we hear little more of the Lollards althoug in a tw 
Milages Lollardry lingered on till the time of the Ke 

The movement was on the whole a failure, because * ® 
lards lud nothing dcfimtc to propose. They were unit m 
complaining about the wealth and luxot) of great c urr imcn, 
but in little else Some followed Wyclifs blcr opinions, ant 
became actually heretics that is to say, ih^ 
the l-acliings of the Omreh, and wanted a change in doctrine. 
But the people at large had not the least wi'h for t 11, 
regarded it as going much too far In two points, owes , 
Yjdirs hfc is memorabU To him and his follower* wc owe 
our first complete Bible m rngltsh. and he a!vo lauglil the n-ht 
of all. clergy and laity alike, to form ihcir ideas of conduct on 
what they found in the IhWc without l>cing obhrctl to follow 
blindly what they were to’d to believe 
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XX. Lancaster and York 

Outlines 

The of .he Roses .sere a senes of stroggles for the Crotm 
betvetn the descendants of Edward III l he Lancastmn k.n-s 
were descended from the third son, John of Gaunt. 

The Yorktsts drew their claim from a onion of the 

line of the second and fourth sons, Lionel of THr 

once and Edward of York. The wars ended with 

the marnage of the heiress of the Yorkists with a remote de- 

scendant of John of Gaunt, Henry Tudor Looked at in ihw 

light the Wars of the Roses begin with the first battle of Sl 

only a part of the tragedv, the third -.rJ’ 

npens into catastrophe The becinnmp ' ? 

much farther back. The ac.L develop® sll ' 

what ts going to happen, is suspended for a o’me T ‘’u"” 

circumstances, and only finally reaches its rhml 

the diraas was no surprise on the contrarv r 

and obvious contrary, it was inevitable 

History accustoms us to think thu . c. 
the ambition of the House of York which 
attack upon the Lancastrian Henry VI w- iif’justifiable 

to forget that the Yorkists were only followm^^ 0 !'®/'*'“* 
example which the Lancastrians had set Heifrv of iS' 
Bohngbroke had rebelled against his L,,y. 7 
sewed his throne, and had nude away wnfi 
astute enough to cloke his violence bv a ei, " r 
constitution Richard was deposed L . » 
accepted the throne as being the choice n^p"', 

.bis hears a legal look, bur we must remter^rharpllmern 
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m those days had little strength of its own It had be^ 
swayed one way by the Black Pnnce, another by John of Gaunt 
It had been “Merciless” for Thomas of Woodstock and servie 
to Richard II Being rather a weapon m the hands of the 
strong than a force in itself, Henry IV wielded it to hew down 
his cousin He was too powerful and successful to^ be openly 
called a traitor His treason had prospered — “For wheii it 
prospers folks dont call it treason’ — yet none the less the 
plain fact was that the Lancastnan had usurped the throne 
from the Plantagenet Even when Richard II was dead, t e 
next heir was not Lancaster, but March, the descendant of t e 
second son Clarence In the view of constitutional Instorijms 
the throne of England is not hereditary but elective 
less Parliament, like Joseph, could set Ephraim before Manasseh, 
could prefer Lancaster to March None the less the peop e 
were apt to murmur, and talk of birthright 

If we take this view, the Wars of the Roses are seen on a 
wider scale We shall include the struggle which Henr> I 
, . fought with the allied forces of the houses o 
Raiet'^ooVwider Pcrcj, Mortimer, and Glendower The batt e* 
Bndee,''»3M“*uii fields of Shrewsbury, and Bramham Moor are 
stek. niy of the same character as St Albans and Blor^ 

heath We may go farther back, and find the beginiung o e 
senes at Radcot Bridge in Richard II s reign, where 
Henry of Lancaster, and the “Appellants” ot 

the King, and following the same plan we shall fin 
Stoke, where the Crown proved loo strong for Simne 
Yorkist friends The date of the former is 1386, of the latter 
1487 Here then is another “Hundred \ears ar wa^c 
„ , . home instead of France, resemb mg its more 
Yemr» Civil w»r famous namesokc in haiing long peno s o 
quiescence mingled with its periods of eruption, )tt t wug ou 
beanng a constant character, and its goal a throne ” ^ 
stead of nauonal ambition aiming at the lliroi^ o ranee, w 
have family ambiuon aiming at the throne of Engbn 

We have already observed in the time of Ning tep en i 
England, and after the death of Alexander III m Scotland, the 
troubles which came when there was a disputed succession 
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tmng to the kcL of direct ro)-al descendants The Wars of 
the Roses sprang from a cause simihr, >et d.flercnt-a succes- 
sion disputed among too many royal descendants A 
hmg might hate no sons he might on the other 
nand base too many either fate might prose a 
curse to tip countiy The first indeed sras a curse absolute 
trogble sras inevitable The second only a curse contmoe »’ 
s^ther trouble came of it or not would depend on sshat 
^me of the superabundance of children Still, the dan-er 
MS always there sse base seen hois the younger Hcnn Gmf 
frey, RicharJ and John poisoned Henry lU later days by 
quarreU sriih him and each other, after he had attempted to 

pnneesses and so extend alliances svas no doubt the 

for them To marry off daughters to foreign nnnees 

MS equally sat.sfactoiy but 1, sras always exp^,?snr 

dosrnes had to be provided On the coniiarv ^ 

and sons at home to nobles and noble he^ses 

noble fatnilits were glad of such roval allim 

were small The p^hey sras ch^T^atriS T " 

sray into a difficulty It converte^e noble fam 1 

royal families, it was sowing a emp of 

m England and being m possession of great es[aS^^^'' ° 

to become embarrassing to the Crosrn Fn certain 

children of Edward I were coonected ssath me 1,™'’ 

Spenser (Gloucester) de Burgh, Couttenav ”^Lt.°““e‘’’^ 
and Holland, and grandchildren of E^arf 
«h .he houses of Morumer, Holland, Despt ^ 

lAich w af begun by Henry ^IIlT^ld'S^Uno^g" 

of lancasler John of Gaunt was Edward III" 
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married Blanche of Lancaster, who, being herself of roj"al blood* 


Edwanl L 
Edwald II 
Edward III* 


Edmund ^rauctilKii:!., 
Earl of Lancaster 


Blaelc Wince* 

EieliaU n 


Heorr of Lnncasief » 

(DuU of Hereford, (Hereford}, 
after H*arj IV). 


brought him the possessions of Lancaster, and the earldoms of 
Derb) and Leicester The son of this match, Henry, married 
Mary Bohun, and gained half the possessions of Hereford, fhus 



we see hm^ formidable this Henry cousin Ridiard II 

Besides being of royal blood on both sides of his house, he 
was master of four great earldoms. Richard had made him 
Duke of Hereford men while liw father, the Duke of Lancaster 
was still alnT. 


> S>.« n. H«nr7 III ■ r«* 
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2. The First Act of the Tragedy ; The Over- 
throw of the Legitimate Line by the House 
of Lancaster 


«orj cf a pro. 

longed struggle between the part) of the ling and Uie nartv of 
Uncaster At first, John of Gaunt itas miter of ‘ 

England, hut the Peasant Revolt seems to hate " 

terrified him He realized that he was bitterlj hated, zlftcr 
13S1 he retired from taking an actite share m nolines 7 
.386 till 1389 .as busy in pushing a chim m h?.h , 
Castile .He left, howeter, his policj to h” si He rl 
Earl of Derby), «ho, vnih Thomas of Gloucester* anri*!?' 
of Wawcl, Nottingham, and Arundel, continued to 
Kichard They acted throuch Parli.)m*nr harass Kang 

.0 try .0 check rhe ktug^rs^ndl cT 
comraisston to tegubte the royal lousehold'^ “ 

ready enough to compl), since'^ taxation h d «.« 

heavy, a fresh poll tax'^ had beenl^ed anrf n«onously 

being spent and no account of it citi 
to a head in 1386, when Parliament dem ILuel came 
fnends—de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk and de 0^“,' 

—should be dismissed. De la Pole ter, Oxford 

de Vere and the king's friends took up armT'i. hut 

e%er, in the battle of Radcot Bridge de V^r ^ Triumph or the 
defeated, and Richatd had P, Z Vy IT . 

r^thods of the Wars of the Roses .ere Zl 
shadowed when Gloucester, Derby l xt 

Arandel, styling themselves the “ Appellaml?^ Nottingham, and 
the king's fallen fnends All save one were f 

by the Parhament which won for itself th- ..^eraned to death 
and five were beheaded ‘‘hferciless”. 

The remainder of the reign saw Richard .. 
his revenge on the Appellants. In ,,8n 1, '' '"S to work out 
ccster that he was of age enough ,0 Z'Zf 

'Richard II. jrouofenuntU. 
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Tor eight jears he ruled quietly, but in 1397 he caused GIou» 
cester, \Var^vlck, and Arundel to lie seized on a chaise of trea* 
son Parliament, o\erattcd b) a body of Cheshire 
7*venee on archcrs standing armed in Westminster Palace Yard, 
wl^iV"' declared them guilty Gloucester died or «as 
and Arundel in prison, Wanvick imprisoned Arundel 

executed, and Arundel s brother the Archbishop banished. , 
Thus three of the fi\e Appellants were disposed of Derby 
and Nottingham remained, and for the time the kings face shone 
on them The) were even made dukes Richards position 
seemed to be secure, for he had extorted from Parliament a 
revenue for life, and had exen forced that body to delegate its 
powers to a council of eighteen of his friends Tljis made 
Richard an absolute king There was no reason why he should 
ever summon another Parliament 

Then came another change The two new made dukes 
relied Richard banished them both — Norfolk for life, Hereford 
for seven years,* promising the latter not to forfeit 
oth*r any lands or g<»ds which might come to him during 
H*?efart*«nd his exile This promise he did not keep, for, nee 
Norfolk money to equip an expedition to Ireland, e 

seized the Lancaster estates when Gaunt died in *399* ' 

reckless of the danger, went off to Ireland During his a sence 
Return of Henry Bohngbroke landed m Yorkshire, a 
Hereford end that he had come to claim the king’s 
Kine Richard, recovcr the Lancaster possessions Percy o ort 
umberland and all Richard s enemies joined him Richar came 
back only to find his cousin supreme. The claim to t e u e om 
of Lancaster was enlarged to a claim to the throne Richa was 
formally deposed by Parliament and Henry PV became king 

• The change in t tie, of these pmons u bewiUenng TbomM Jjl 

Nottingham, and afterward, I>uke of Norfb k Henry of Bol ngbro ® ® , T,ra«er 

,k.. D.1. ot H.»W d«. » D.V. or 

and lastly Henry IV 
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3- The Percy-Mortimer Alhancc against 
the House of Lancaster 

.^.he iLne of EoguSd J'noiSrX 
eieaue. It is argued that Richard II hi h.® 

uon^rihose 

L>v of Enguod 

could frame le and that the life and I ’i r clone 

L) at the metc) of te S t.i? =‘'‘ '■■^cs 

Uonal aAotdmgl) h,s couam, a 

hts place. I„ .h.s vaetv Henry IV ,.Tn ? “ P“' 

Alfred, Harold, Vtlliam III, Ge 7 rne I and 

Cromtrell, the “chosen of the peoolc ’ “'i'' 

classed ..th Edaard H, Charl«T lame H ^.hj "d”“» *'= 

people ' But though it is tmnortam to ’ T 'ejected of the 
title tias marnl) Pa^hamentarTand that aT"””^'' 
ment dunng his reign traTpetted ard ! ‘“"sequence Parlia 
ciousi) actiie beyond 

point m our history-, et from thVp^n „ " ^ ‘™'"e 

present taking, the accession of ihel ' I “t 

oerel) an cent long foreshado ™ H™'!' IV nas 
of a long plot, only the first resoluuon i„ ih '“““'Id ending 
turning wheel of the succession In"s'hol°ir21“1'i.‘^ 
tnumph of the Lancastnans ,1.. the •,v,itsn. 

this struggle was not merely for 

was made to reform Richard, or'o 01^1'''!?'""'"^ attempt 
Pnae was the Crown, and the winnel^oM The 

of this Lancastrian— who was so ardent a " ''eloiy 

stitution that he led to depose his^,i PP™"' “I 'he con 
procure his death, all doubtless in thi j “"‘I L'er to 

ment— in no way alleted or ended the h,i?° 

Struggle. That went on as before. ^ ^^^^niess of the party 
This fact i» at once plain when we rpr^ii a 
1407 Henry IV was never free from rebelhf *399 to 

rhe first rising 
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vias planned by Kichatd Il’s half brothers, the Hollands Laris 
of Kent and Huntingdon, who plotted to seize Henrj as ne 
« „<• ^\as keeping Chnstmas at "Windsor and libera e 

%he Btrugeie Richard II from Pontefract Henry got news o 
plot * their design, and 0ed to London The plotters 
scattered to raise their retainers, but were all captured o 
tnal was given them, all were beheaded and, to pre\ent j-ny 
further rebellions with the same object, Henry caused Richar s 
of dead body to be brought to London and displayed 
RKhard n there A death in its date so extremely convenient 
to Ring Henry, could hardly be accepted as natural the report 
of the chronicler that Richard tvas so “vexed at heart over t e 
loss of his friends that he neither ate nor drank from^ that hour, 
and thus, as they say, it came to pass that he died' JS uncon 
vincing Doubtless he was murdered 

Thus fell Richard II and the party of the “White Hart , u 
his death did not make Henry IV the nearest heir to the throng 
The M«r belonged to the house of Mortimer, an 

timer pieif accordingly we find a Mortimer deeply concerned i 
the next plot and it is scarcely surprising that it should begin m 
Cheshire and the North Welsh border, which had been Richard 
IIs stronghold. , . 

Owen Glendower, a Welsh landowner, had quarre 
his neighbour, and as was typical of the disordered 

tried to make good his claims by ® 

Glendower . would HOW be settled by aw i 

fighting spread into a national nsing Henry hirnse e 
army into North Wales, and as usual, could do not mg 
Welsh mountains and Welsh weather He with rew, an e 
task of repelling Glendower to Henry Percy ( otspur) an 
Edmund Mortimer Mortimer tried to surprise is enemy, 
his force was cut to pieces and himself made prisoner 

Now, though this Edmund Mortimer was 1 ® u 
next to the succession, he was closely related to im ® y. 
uncle to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, the linea leir 
Crown He was. moreover, brother m law to Henry Percy. «ho 
had mamed Elizabeth Mortimer Consequently e 

iSecuUoenp. •>4- 
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began to urge the ling to ransom Mortimer, and the line had 
no mind to compl) • he did not wish to help the Welsh with 
monei he thought it well ,0 ha.e Mortimer i^fely shut up Ilid 
out or the waj. and he lud no pit> for the pnsontr, since^tak^ 
were going round that he had go. himself captured on nnZT 
and that lys was lreasonabl> fnendl) to Glendowcr ^ ^ ’ 
%Thas the Percies and the Ling crew estranr^P^t -ii .i 
that, while Henry s campargn against the Welsh had proven 
dolorous failure, the Peraes had won a brilliant 
success agains- the Scots Hotspur hid defeated 
10,000 Scots under Douglas and Murdoch Stewart 
at Homildon Hill, the old sunremaev of 

“Earn, many pnsouers 

had been taken, including both Scottish leafVre 'ru 
deed, a windfall. The Pereies were an en ^1 r 

SiVrref C'HTuput'r';^ Sd' 

-if - = 

Suddenly their hopes of making a llrge mofi hf 
prisoners were dashed by a royal comri^ ransoming their 
to part with them They Sad ItaTbe 
pa> the debts which they alleged tlJt h >•><: kmg to 

their hinsman Mortimer •“ ninsom 

atfouipts .0 ivrest from them Z >>y >>“ 

reward of their tulour, they rebelled. ^ “ the due 

The result was the formation of a a „ 

Henr, The Percies headed it, their oT ^ 

Douglas, brought in the Scots, Mortimer ‘o, 

of course, joined against the common ene ^ 

cemented, as usual^y a mamar ™ 

daughter Their purpose was this 

restore to King Richard the crown if he h t “to 

my honoured nephew who is right heir to »k ^ *^ot. 

The issue was foughi out at Shrew shll Th'" 
seen m England since the dajs of H i hallle 

thousand men fell. Hotspur was foiled mc"®® 'c'’™ 

cha^e. Thomas Percy, Earl of AkoreectJ!. desperate 

sr, was beheaded two 
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dn>s later Hcnr) triumphed, the conspiracy was shattered, 
n«itie of Northumberland submitted to the 

Htnrj treated him s'lth more generos 
cIThe Vine ny than be deserved He remembered his old 
friendship, and forgot his treason in six months he set “his 
trust) Matnthias” free, and gave back, hts lands Tihe “trusty 
Ren.wtd r«o»t by Mattalhias made an ill use of this cIcmcKC) 
MowbrS*’*«n<r** embarked on another conspmc) with 

serepc 1405. Mowbray, Earl of NoUinglnm, and Scrope, Arch 

bishop of York. Light thousand men gathered in Yorkshire, 
and Scropc put forth a scries of accusations against the king, 
holding him guilty of winning the Crown b) treachery, conniving 
at Richards murder, putting men to death Tithout ^rial, and 
ruining his subjects by illegal taxation TTiere was enough truth 
m these charges to make them intolerable, c\en if Scrope and 
his comrades were not actually plotting to dethrone Henrj The 
rebels dispersed on the belief that the leaders on both sides h^ 
come to terms Nottingham and the Archbishop were seised 
and beheaded To put an Archbishop to death for treason was 
a strong step Men darkly hinted that Henry’s subsequent illness 


was but the judgment of heaven on his impiety 

Once again the prime mover, the “trusty” Tail, escaped 
He had been too prudent to be at Shrewsbury, and too cautious 
Battle of Bram *0 venture like Scrope, into the enemy’s clutches 
o'eTu^oTNorth made the round of 

umberiand 1408 Visiting Scotland, Wales, Flanders and France 
At length he threw away prudence, and tried one more stroke 
in Yorkshire Sir Thomas Rokeby, with the local levies, met 
him at Bnmham Moor His force was routed, and he was 
killed on the field And with this fight Henry s troubles came 


practically to an end 

So the first act in the drama of Lancaster and York t e 
Hundred Years’ Civil War— occupied the reign of Richard II 
It ended with the overthrow of the eldest line 
by the Ime of Lancaster The second act ended 
PereV Mortimer at Bramham Moor it displays a straggle against 


■ibence. usurpu^ Lancastrian earned on by an ani 

bitious family which made a catspaw of the Mortimer title, and 
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tml, ^\c ha\e the great northern house of Percy, pla>ing the past 
afterwards pla)ed by the great northern house of Ne\iIIe, first 
raising a king to power, then trying to control him, and finallj 
destroying tlsclf m the attempt to oserthrow him And, 
significant of all, we ha\e the ready appeal to arms in order 
to back a quarrel we have "livery” and the “rctaiper". 

Hie “retainer” is sometimes described as being “feudjl 
ITiis, stnctly speaking he was not Ihc essence of feudalism is 
the giving of service on condition of holding land 
The MUiner retainer was bound to his lord, not by tenure 

of land, but by wages He was not bom a retainer, be chose 
to become one He accepted service at his master’s hands, and 
wore his badge, his “livery ’ Retainers were, in fact, the substi 
tute for a regular army When a king wished to go to war 
he employed his nobles to bring men into the field ® 
days they brought their feudal tenants when feudalism decayed 
they brought their retainers Unfortunately these men, who 
proved a blessing at Crecy and AgincoUrt, were a curse at home. 
“Retained by iheir masters after the war was over, they were 
employed in time of peace to pursue private quarrels at home, 
to overawe local tribunals to temfy junes, to rob the bams 
and stables of an opponent, and even to defy the king e 
disaster to the country lay m this, that the fightmg ° 

the age rested neither m the class which formed t e u 
of the nation, nor in the central government which ^ ® 

interest of the nation at heart, but in the hands o a se s 
class of nobles who cared for nothing but themse ves e 
days were not far off when a struggle on the part o t e 
“Bear with the Ragged Staff ’ against the “Portcullis 
not be a harmless JEsop like affair with a moral at t e end, 
but a stern strife convulsing a kingdom 
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4 The Third Act of the Tragedy: The 
Wars of the Roses 

Betiieen, Bramham Moo, m ,408 and the firs, battle of 
St. .mans tn ,455 there ttas no actual outbreak of civ,t 

^et the fire was smothered and not quenched 

down below the surface the embers of discontent Kr'cr 
with the house of Lancaster were still glowma q.s"' p‘”' 

found om' of Agincourt, Henry V 

fotfstt with thetr fives Then mer“imL h„, 

good deal Scrope was a relative of the archh^fi ^ 

Heniy IV had beheaded, Richard of CalhL 

notonous, bemg a son ’of 

husband of Anne Mortimer, the heiress of th.'i ' ^ 
and Mortimer' Thus he represented the^ OarMce 

the usurping Lancastrian He died on ? “w 
his claims to his son. We shall hlr mu^h 
IS that Richard, Duke of kork, who was to w e'^'" 
to die at \\'ik,efield Albans and 

Tor the tune the nation was too mnr-K 
successes of the French war to care aboni 
Herein lay at once the strength and the weaknesr^"^" 
of Henry V as a statesman He was n ot 

and popular king coming, as it seemed, a "mfl r 
at the hour of need let his poUcy onl, o 
of the Ume it did not cure Ihcm*^ Henn 
not forward. He returned to the me?hnT^' 1 - “"‘i 
rrench war the true cure lay in ,he mefoL r®‘‘"'"‘^ 
ployed by Hem; \ II Henry V did ^ "fforaards em 
of feudalism, he only doled them over J ' 
the retainers and curbing the nobles, he em^f a 
' fotiign enemy Employing them onl, me^,n, 
dangerous fighlmg power He neglected 1 '"“=“"'S their 

b his opportunitj, and 

rSee utie ^*,4. 
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Henry "VI paid for the neglect The father sowed the mftd 
and the son reaped the whirlwind 

Until the appearance of the Maid of Orleans in 1428 the 
system of Henry V went on with scarcely a check even till 
the French terms were foolishly rejected at 
rtwadifreedsdi* Anas, and Bu^ndy fell away from f he English 
content at home alliance, the English cause ivas fairly prosperous 
Then came eighteen years of disaster with the usual result A1 
political parties are ready to take credit none will admit failure 
The steady round of taxes and lost battles, and more taxes and 
more lost battles speedily destroyed the reputation of the Govern 
merit Had Parliament been an effective body, the unsatisfactory 
ministers would have been ejected from power jn arpeaceable 
manner But in the fifteenth century Parliament was not 
effective It could complain querulously, but it could not act 
The only way to overthrow those in power at the court was by 
intrigue, or, still worse, by rebellion 

For the first twenty five years of his reign Henry VI wa* 
chiefly guided by his uncles and his cousins the Beauforts 
^ , John, Duke of Bedford, was a wise and patriotic 

ThB eau art* statesman but the care of French affairs ^ye 
him no time to mend matters in England This left ih® ^ 
clear to his brother, Gloucester — that “fair brother Hump rey 
whom we have seen Henry V distrust Gloucester was grec y 
and self seeking, and involved himself m bitter quarre s wU 
the Beauforts. This Beaufort family was descended from John 
of Gaunt s illegitimate marriage with Cathanne Swinford. One 
of them Henry Beaufort, became Bishop of Winchester an 
Cardinal others held, in succession, the title of Earl, and a er 
wards Duke, of Somerset AH were Lancastrian, as, indce^d, was 
Humphrey of Gloucester, but the two parties were bitterly hosti c, 
struggling for power m the Council of Regency, so far, them 
was no senous Yorkist party to cause the Ijncastrian factions to 
unite. 

In t445 Henry mamed hts Irench wife, Margaret of Anjou. 
In 1447 Gloucester was imprisoned on a charge of treason, 
and died in prison, no doubt he was murdered Since I Icnry 
ts«« uU« p> 
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Mecuitdifttr^ ?***• kl'nlal 

tASuV'I", 

had as yet no son, Richard Dole of VnA . 

Cambndge, became heir to the throne So far v “I 

LV'leld a •=" he 

had held a command in France, anrf h.hr< j of 

a reputahon as a stout soldier^ PT’--' H'’’ 

how«er, grew jealous of him He was 
mand, and sent into praaical bamshm*.nf com 

in Ireland. Edmund Beaufort, Duke of ^ Lieutenant 
him in Normandy (1448) * oomeiset, superseded 

Then came the hour of the last a. 
patched up truce was foolishly broVen ^""'='=- n't 

another failure abroad was visited nn ,1, , 
ministers at home by a senes of miirf, “"P°P"'=f 
Bishop of Chichester was murler^d "sumI '«» *= 
the moral courage to negotiate the n<nr7 7 
cne possible course a wise man c^uirml™''' *'«"==->he 
mlercepled on his way. and his head h banished 

sword for aae and a boats gunwale for bfeil 't 
Cade, pretending that his name was Morfm- ^ Jack 

fed'hon’^/o”'** T 

pied London, murdenng, there, the Tiiei, 

^rd Saye, the Treasurer The idea th°» v and 

rebellion was fostered wB 
suddenly from Ireland just as Some^et rau"n^ 
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maiidy A Yorkist pirtj grew m strength, posing as the friends 
of good government, and the opponents of the Beauforts and 
the Court party York himself behaved with what ma>, con 
sidenng the spirit of his time, be called moderation He did 
indeed collect an armj in 1452, but he did not fight Yhen, 
B rth of » son *453» ^ Henry Vc, thus dis 

to Henry VI placing him from being heir to the Crown, lie^ve 
his allegiance to the new pnnce In the next year, when King 
Henry went mad and York was chosen regent, he made no 
attempt to seize the throne It was not till the king’s recoierj 
brought with it the return to power of his deadl) enem), 
Somerset, that York actually took the field He could not do 
anything else, had he submitted, his fate would prol^ihl) hare 
been the block 

The Wars of the Roses proper, beginning in 1455, fall 
four subdivisions Ihe first was a struggle for the regenc), 
and ended m the triumph of York o>er Somerset 
at St Albans The second period began in 1459 
the Ro»«< Margaret to overthrow 

the Yorkists, and ended with the accession of Edward IV, the 
Yorkist triumph at lowton (1461), and the beating down 0 
the Lancastrian resistance m the north The third wM mar e 
by the effort of the Nevilles to roaster the line of kot ^ 
failed at Barnet and Tewkesbury (1471) The last n. ales low 
Richard III, haMng alienated a great part of his o\ni suppor ers, 
fell Mctim to an alliance of enemies at Bosworth (14 S) 


§ I York Somerset 


The first campaign is simple and may be speedil) dismissed 
It was not so much \ork against Lancaster ns York ngimst 
1 vork.B.in.t Soratrsei The object was not }ct to scue 
Crown It was a struggle for the nc>- 
ftibao* «cs Uie reins ol power but not the narnt or s 
arm), moving on London found the kings forces 10 ( ing ^ 
Albans. An attack was made on the httlc town^ ic t eci in^ 
point in the fight came when ^\arwlck and his rntn, nn ij’g 
iht-ir way Uirough the houses in St. Piters Strict, urst into i 



MARGARET OF ANJOU 

nj.ddl.- of the Uncaslnans Somerset «rs I, lied and Km- H»nri 

ami filled the great offices of State tt.th his fnends. Somerse’ 
tong diad, all the blame could coniemenlly be put on hint' 
and as the \orl.,sts tiere profuse in promised of better eotem' 
men^ ,t rnjgh, be hoped that the country uould settle dou™ 
.Henry VI, gentle and pious libe another Job-a s.ninle. 
upright man. feanng the berd ahore all. and aimdin- eT.l- 
irould ncter Ime proioked further trouble Hut his ° 
queen, \Iargaret of Anjou, «as fierce as her husband 
«as mccl In spirit, resource, coiingc, resolution mri .u 
bad side of these qualities, ambition, guile, ferociti' me I 
cess, the ■■sheirolf of France” uas a match for an’uT ’r 
the time There «as nothing of the softer sea alioift h”er°" 
an age full of treason and brutality Margaret uas l 
and ruthless abote the rest. To Jst disem t , ‘'“*="=us 

lords she did not scruple to luum Set 
England she cien advised them ivhere they miTh^tT 
bum, and kill without fear of resistance ^^hT®^t 
not bear to look oa the quartered remains oft? ““ “ 

on Cripplegate, saying, “I m|| not that am n, “I ' 
so cruelly used for me”, Margaret uoulr/ 5 
Louis XI ■s maaim that t’he're 
scent of a dead traitor After the second k f e 
she bade her son Eduard, then eiaht 
•death two Yorkist prisoners should die 
“Let their heads be taken off” must 1 , “ , * answer, 

mother ’ delighted hi. 

As Margaret uas the mainstav of iKp t s 
the Nevilles of the Yorkist side ' At first . "ere 

perhaps surprising about these Neville m* u ‘ ‘'™ "“"S'' “to 
avith, the gmndfather of Neville th? KmL^®'" Ts, n„,„ 
Ralph, Bail of Westmorland, uas a Un"®?" ’ 

his second wife, Joan Beaufort, the Kinfrm 
being a daughter of John of Gaunt ^ u ^ grandmother, 
of that large and dangerous clas^ royal r ^ * Nevilles were 
scarce expect to find them on the Yorki« 

Richard Neville, the Kingmaker’s father Secondlj, since 
’ indeed only the 
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elder son of a second fimil), and there were nine children in 
the first family, it docs not seem likely that he will inherit 
wide estates The answer whicli explains both the sympathies 
and the power of the Nevilles can be gnen m two words— 
fortunate marriages 

Ralph Nevalle and Joan Beaufort had fourteen children no 
inconsiderable number to add to the nine m the iirst firni ) 
It was hardly likely that there would be much love Io«t between 
the elder and younger branches, or that the younger branc 
would be rich m this worlds goods Ralph, the father of t is 
Fortun«te multitude, did the best he could for them He e 
marriaees iq h,s his korkshirc laiids, and she in her turn 

took care that they should pass to her eldest son, Richard, thus 
depriving the elder branch of what they considered tyeir rights 
But better than tins, both parents had a genius for 
making Two marriages only need be dwelt upon Richar , 
the eldest son m the second family, married Alice Montacute, 
heiress of the Earl of Salisbury, the youngest daughter, Cicely, 
married Richard Duke of York Here is the beginning of the 
fortunes of the younger Nevilles here is the explanation w y 
they take the Yorkist side, all the more eagerly since the firs 
family with whom they had quarrelled was Lancastrian 

The Earl of Salisbury was killed at the siege of Orleans, 
and Richard Neville in right of his wife, became ° i, t'* 
bury, and added the Montacute lands to his mvn or s ire 
inheritance He too was father to four sons and five aug er^ 
a large family, though nothing compared with Ra p s u 
again the marriage policy was pursued with stri ing succes 
The eldest son named like his father, Richard marne nne, 
daughter of Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick 
Beauchamp The xnaniage seemed scarcely hi ely to ea 

thing more than a dowry, for the heir to the Earl 
dom Henry Beauchamp, was yroung and newly marrie u 

fate seemed bent on favouring the name of Richar 
Beauchamp died, leaving only an infant daug ter, an 


' of ibe K ^Rulier 



THE NEVILLES 

Premier Earl of Enghnd, Baron of Stanie) and ilanshpe, lord 
or Glamorgan and Morgannoc . master of the Despenscr lands 

mcfo^r ,n Gloucesteminre, War 

met Oafjrdshrro and Bnekmgham, n.ll, scattered holdio s ,n 

E^ManT at ' r"’‘t “'1 '="8* and breadth of 

England More than a hundred and fifty manont n ere Ins Bi 

this amaring stroke of luck, the boy of tnentl t™ r 

more powerful than h,s father Ve^ tco'y^ C h^sTumPs' 



Etil of 
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Wtri'ek 

.UeeMontacutft ( NewtrargU 
Aonifla 



lj*b«lN«me a Ceonr^oICUuace 

D1agr.m of tb« h.ynj, 

inhentance came to him also, nhen Rirhs„i . 1 , 

Wakefield. When we add his other mlat ™ ^ \ 

and aunts were alhed ,n mamage toTh J hn 

Utimer, Abergavenny, Mowbray, and 8^1101^ ^“^"'’"''®'’ 

were married into the houses of Arundel TintofL n ^1 

vile and de Vere, that even the church h,rt 

of Durham, and another Bishop of Eseter 

hy marriage, Richard Duke of York was P 

lector of the Realm, and ready to give aoisni E.,ior 

the great offices into Neville hands, then the 

catalogue nears an end. It may seem 1 1 - 

catalogue Yet the recital of tt serves a n„ 'rcansome 

on the mind the amazing position held l^°p a 

Earl of Warwnck. One .bin| remains „ 

.a.rn»a,uis,uw,.„!j ^ 
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the man himself had all the qualities of a leader He was ^ 
cautious and sensible statesman, an adequate general, ambitious 
but not without principle, firm jet not cruel, able from the early 
dajs of manhood to use the power which lay in his hands. V^e 
shall no longer be surpnsed lliat this Neiille of a jounger branch 
IS called “The kingmaker** We might go further,, we might 
almoot call the years 1460 to 1471 the “reign ot Richad 
Ne\ille’ 

§ 2 TAe Seizure of the Crown by the House of York 

It IS needless to go fully into all the politics and warfare of 
this troubled time All that can be done is to outline them, 
dwelling on the more salient points Since the overthriw at St 
Albans Mai^aret never left plotting but it was not till 1459 
MS9. Strong enough to risk a blow i-ven then 

eountemrok« {{,6 Lancastrians were beaten at Bloreheath, but 
they had their revenge a month later, when the Yorkist force 
deserted wholesale at Ludford, and the leaders bad to flee the 
country W arw ick and Salisbury to <^lais York to Ireland In 
1460 they returned defeated the Lancastrians at Northampton, 
when Lord Grey de Ruthyn turned traitor and helped the 
Yorkists over the fortifications in the Lancastrian lines Henry 
himself taken prisoner was the chief prize of the victory, and 
the Duke of York appeanng m London began to set forward 
his claims to the throne In the meantime Margaret and Lord 
Clifford were gathering fresh levies in the north The Duke 
BatUe marchmg north to meet them, was caught with 

field ,460. ajj icifenor force, defeated and killed at ake 

field A paper crown set on his head over the gates of \ork 
was Margarets derisive answer to his hopes of a kingdom 

Wakefield fight cleared away two fathers to make room for two 
abler sons Richard Flantagene^ Duke of York, left his cause 
to his son Edward Earl of March Ricliard Neville Earl of 
Salisbury, less fortunate even than his master, for he was taken 
prisoner and beheaded m cold blood gave place to Richard his 
son Warwick the kingmaker At first the \orkist cause seemed 
desperate. Maigaret’s army, now swollen to a huge force, rolled 
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wuthward plundering and burning The Vorlas .vert ra.lertd, 
\\arwicl. struggling to co.er London, Edirard far aiva. m ilT 
vrest. .here he had been winning .he^batUe of 
Margaret came on Warwicl. at St Albans and boat a 
treachet) bad much to do with the result a Kcni. t 
named Lr,elaec went oter to the llm?,, ’ ^ 

tn .the YorUst lines, through «hi^"T:TnLT'' 

I^ed. Ihc \orbsis fled m confusion next da\ 
llarwick had not abota a sixth of his arm .fidi 
him This crushing defeat coming on the ton of r la 
s^med fatal The king had been once more “aUn „nl 
this time bj his fnends. Everyone expected that a^f ^i"^ 
nould see Margaret in Ixindon and Hear) VI on the‘'’;fmn'= 

« could escape being entered h) the Noithernels, and 
king Henry persuaded his wife to agree The , niK""'* 

Bi.en alloaed Harnicl. first to fo'n J^aT'l “ T 
return at full speed to London The la, ^ 
northnatds the first step in a lost causers retreated 

before fate tiould be again kind and the P”' 

return “e ..asted opportunity 

Less than sis .reeks sa.v the Lancavir,aa 
Edward now acknowledged king pursuedTr 

northwards and encountered It at Tomin Th ** 

Rosel'''Th“"“‘ 'I®'” ■" of 'hn 

Koses The numbers on each side . 

squall of wind and snow blowing mto the t but a 

earned the Yorkist arrows into their lanl^ ^anca-stnan-' faces 
return fire from reaching the enemj H-, P'^'^nted their 
shafts to no purpose the Lancastrians had *beir 

and commit themselves to in attack un hill ground 

For hours the battle hung in the balance. ^ 

a fresh Yorkist force under Norfolk comm afternoon, 

gradually pressed the Lancastrian left tm«i, "Sbt, 
result was disastrous, for to the north and «• The 

cu. od hy ,h= hide nver Cock, deep and'IS^tra'n' S 
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time o\erflowmg Us banks Nothing showed where the de^p 
water la), and hundreds of the Lancastrians, splashing through 
the flood, fell in headlong and were drowned There was little 
chance for those who wore armour The last to cross did so on 
the piled up bodies of their drowned comrades Late into the 
afternoon the Yorkists pressed a fiery pursuit, and (,Then night 
came the Lancastrian armj was annihilated. « 

One thing would have made Toavton absolutely decisive— 
the capture of Margaret ^largaret, however, escaped and for 
strueeic 1“ three years kept up a desultory struggle 

Hexham** north She got help from the Scots and the 

French The fighting went on round the great castles 
of Alnwick, Bamborough and Dunstanborough Warwick and 
his brother, John Neville Marquis Montagu, at length captured 
these strongholds, and m the battles of Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham shattered the last of the Lancastrians After Hexhamj 
Montagu enforced his victories by beheading all the Lancastrian 
leaders in his hands Among them fell Henry Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset 

§ 3 The Quartet of York and Neville 

The Yorkists had now nothing to fear but themselves 
Hitherto the alliance of York and Neville, united by a common 
foe, had proved irresistible, but, the danger over, the mter^ts 
of the two drifted apart Edward IV had won the ‘J^rone, but 
what reward could be enough for the man who put him there 
To owe too much is the strongest temptation to repay not mg 
A King cannot endure the continual presence of a Kmgma er 
The thought must be present to the minds of both that it is 
even easier to unmake than to make 

Thus the next penod of the war, from 1464 to i 47 ^t 
covers the alienation of the house of Neville from the house 
of York, sees the alienation turn into open enmity, 
?S: wm and ends with the denlh of the Kingmaket and the 
second tnumph of Edttatd IV-this time oter a 
Neville-Lancaster coalition 

As soon as Edward IV found the Nevilles were no longer 
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useful, he percened ho« tUngerous the) ntre. He set himself 
to breah free from their control, and began bj dehierin" a snub 
to ttarmch He alloaed him to bus) himself oser negotiating 
a mamagc for him inth a French pnnccss' tdivard must ImS 
smiled at the diligence Ilamick displajed, since he ms as a 

Ch-obeth \\oodiille, ividon of a Uncastnan knight. Sir John 
Ore> When the news was at last rescaled by the - 
king, WanMck was left to s^vallon the snub as best wn* 
he could I his ms not all Edward followed it up bj promot 
mg all his infes relations. Ihc ttoodiilles were to rise as a 
counterpoise to the beinlles, and bj the same means-roial 
Hsours ajl |mhtic marriages. In 14C7 the breach became oiien 
^rge Neville, the Archbishop of York, was dismissed from the 
Chance lorship and Lord Rivers, the queens father, put in hi! 
pUce, then the king persuaded the Duchess of Csetef to br^k 
off her intended match with Wanviclcs nephew and 
instead John Grey, the queens eldest son To complete 
wicks disgrace, the king sent him o.ersea to prepmra niareh 
for his sister Margaret of York, with a ^ ” ^ 

directly he ivas out of the way, betrothed her I 
the chief enem, of France the^but “o'" 

Once more we observe how comnleleb ihw ,Li , 
lime are mamage politics Each side’^stnvL bs s^re“ 
nage to win wealth and estates, because estaLs and 
wealth mean retaineni and mihtary power, and in dais p'SlS’ 

onTheT,ir°M-‘’,w tutlle or 

on the scaffold there were plenty of inarrinT.*,v.u j 

widows. No match is too sordid, so lone as it 

witness John Woodiille aged twenty two ^ Profitable, 

Duchess of Norfolk, old enough to be his 

again, Warwick’s counterstroke to Edwards exitt 

vilies He tempted George of Clarence, the kinS 

prospective treason b> offering the hand of ^ 

heiress of his estates Isabel NeviUe anH ni “““Sfiter, 

bribe. * Clarence accepted the 


‘ B«.arqr, uUe. 
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Affairs were once more reachmga point when the onlj decision 
could be by the sword Lancastrian partisans again appeared 
in the country In 1469 the whole of South Yorkshire burst 
into rebellion under Sir John Conyers, a relation of Yaniicks 
by marriage At Edwards summons Warwick himself came 
over from Calais, with George Neville and the Duke 'tf Clarence 
(now his son in law) with him Far from helping Edward, I'lar 
wick raised a force against him Some of the 
c«p*ureof'* kings soldiers went over to the Neville side, the 
King Edward. Under Lord Herbert, who remained lo)al, was 

shattered by Conyers at EdgecotL Edward himself was captured 
at night by George Neville and a party of Warwick’s men at arms 
Warwick had the game in his hands, but was just t^o honour 
able to wm it He might have put Edward to death, and once 
more played the part of a kingmaker, this time for his son in law, 
Clarence’s, benefit Yet, though doubtless Edward ivduld have 
had no hesitation m ordering Warwick’s head off, Warwick was 
more scrupulous He contented himself with taking vengeance 
on the Woodvilles, two of whom he caused to be beheaded, 
from the king he exacted no more than promises Probably 
over confident of his own strength, be thought that he had 
given Edward a sufficient lesson In a sense he liad, yet 

scarcely what he intended He had wished to discipline a 
young man, but he had created an implacable enemy, all t e 
more dangerous that the pupil had taken the lesson with a 
smiling countenance 

Then came a year of revolutions In March, I47°i Edward 
collected forces to subdue a rising in Lincolnshire, and turning 
suddenly on Warwick and Clarence, forced them 
the^Neviiie* to flee Oversea, In France they found the scat 

M»!rg«ret'of'' tered remains of the Lancastrian party, with the 

Anjou HTO dauntless Margaret of Anjou at their head. Strange 
were the privations they had gone through, the young prince 
“begging from house to house”, the queen, without monej, bag 
gage, or gowns, sharing a hemni; for the food of herself and her 
son, and reduced to borrow at mass from a Scottish archer, who, 

“ rather loath, drew a Scots groat from his purse, and lent it to 
her”. Louis XI saw his chance of sinking a counterblow at 
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Fdinrd to punish him for his alliance nith ij 

suaded Wanvick and Margaret ,0 come ,0 t^r H Z 
easy to reconcile the two who for twenty sears hsd'l 
bilterest of foes, but in such tortuous policy Louis ° 

master Matsrich at length declared for Km™ n'^nls 5 

crowned tje alliance with the usual betrothal tfos 
daughter Anne to Margarets son, Prrnce Mw'ard Tr '’/r'”' 
tune smiled on this perfidious alliance. In eem Mr*' 
and Clarence landed in the uest, a^n Cd-tds 
him He narrowly escaped capture at the hands of 
Montagu, Warwick's brother, and hastily Ped frora^ win.'s' 

Lnre » * 1 ‘‘'P'’ “ »''ould Seem such a 

pnnee , newl> arrayed, and set once morf r,n „ 

Then the wheel went round again Edwi throne 

men, and landed at Ravenspur He had bu? ^“'’'^<1 bis 
Richard or Gloucester came fo shore m foe Humh 
mouth with another too, Earl R,.ers brought ”no^^er 
handful I, seemed a hopeless enterpnse to unmake 
the Kingmaker wiih so small a force. Vet p 
good omen as a starting point for a cast at a foT' n“ 
even m the Kime pkee the usutui, He^ of V, . ? ! 
his emle” The parallel goes d^ser, e™ af H '' '“"‘’."'“''"s 
gave out that he came but to cUtm h,s i”m “"‘’J’ 
^Ster, so Edwaid of March auu^ ““'hy “P ban 

his Dukedom of York, as the oneadTOt^r h T®*" 

King Henry, the other estabhshed himself as^ tb""! 

Edward. nimscir as the fourth King 

Edwards march south shows what 
do Montagu missed him, and followed "“S' 

suit Warwick drew in Clarence, to stou him ^ P“' 
but Clarence went over to his brother^ Th ’i. Midlands, 
pared to defend his own castle of Wammi, '^Sfnaker pre 
straight to London Then, as Warwick ffviJ«’ j marched 
^me northwards, and met him at Barnpi''"^ 
battle, fought m a dense fog, which caused . w 

Of each army to overlap the other, was deeJ^^ 

than skill The Earl of Oxfords laantictr., "1°^® chance 


trians, after driving off 
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their Yorkist opponents, lost their na>, and came back on the 
rear of their own force Their badge, the “Radiant Stai , nas 
mistaken for Edward IV's badge, the “Sun with Kajs , ano 
they were greeted with a shoieer of arrows At once a cr) <i 
“Treacher}'’ ran all down the Ime Treachery was what all 
the array of NeviUes and Lancastrians had erpeS ed, none 
trusted the other, since times rxithout number thej had eej* 
foes Immediately their ranks were broken Warwick htms 
paid the usual penaU) of a lost battle— being killed ‘som^ 
thing fl>ing’ m the chroniclers words Heat 7 armour nia 
battle safe, but defeat fatal 

Tortune indeed had turned her back on the NeMlle ca 
at last, for a month Ma^aret had been on the 
n ttft of waiting to cross, for a month a great storm had le 
T«;*i«»»i>ury her onsoncr She landed at Wej mouth too 
w*evuiti. ' that same Easter Day which saw atanck light his as 
fight at Barnet Her help, which would ha>e changed the fate o 
that day, was now useless She turned westwards, but on Ma> 4 
was overtaken and beaten at Tewkesbur) There, tn llie pu 
suit through the “Bloody Meadow”, fell Prince Edward vai^ 
begging for mere) Somerset was taken prisoner and 
adding one more victim to the roll of liis luckless „ 

father was killed at St Albans, the elder son bcheidvd at 
ham, the third son killed at Tewkesbur), the sMon 
the next da> after the battle No male was left to ° ‘ 
Beauforts, and the Yorkists mn> have njoiced at ic ex 
of their hereditary enemies Ibcj had sl.U, ho«cvcr, to i^kon 
with one descendant of the fvniale Ime, a bo) name 
Tudor, then fourteen years old* , . ,, . . 

Tewkesbur) ends the third acute phase of the 
Roses. The first lutile of St Albans saw tin- allied 
York and Ncnlle triumph over the Buvuforis, owton ^ 
their victor) over King Henrj. Barnet and Icwkeshur) found 
the old allies at each other's throats, and tnded in I c ow 
of the Neville power The last phase traces the graduvl brea 

up of the ^orkl5t power owing to the same cause t lit i- t 

U — family ambilioTL 
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WuhrH.no\TSdT"' 

of the wa)-h<= d.eci on Ih. daj JTaV,U ““ 

from Tonkosbur). probabl, mnrkrLl b^ rin "■'“™ 

Lanoaa.,nn lead;^ woro 5 ”d ,hl •!>= 

poor, and nnsoo Partlem^hon r'"'‘ 
whrJe content .0 l?t the Img "fc ^tcord t'^ r "’= 
And pleasure sras the mam thtn- EdiTard“snM iT 
indeed cmbarl. on a war with Fiance if 11 ua *" '* '1 '' 

d ™ at any .ate of more practS’ „ e T' '’' 7 °"' 
"■ars. for Louts XI bought him off with the ,L, mcnro''r “ 
crowns down, and promises of a further annuity Sward 
look forwacd to many years of life, he had iwn 
bm. tt might be assumed that the house oSJ"™ 


§ 4 - The Breeh „p ef the Yerhel P„ver 

Suddenly in 1483 Edward died, at ik. . 
leaving his kingdom to his young son FH i' 1“/' forty two. 
ms again thrown into confuLn by the'^amrf ’ 

Richard of Gloucester, that uncle wL ‘‘"’''"'oo of 
Wickedness of so many histoncal unefe"”"^'^"’? 
had alr^dy gnen proof of that nithlcss^rn^’''^ 
ability which was the mark of his house n ? unscrupulous 
sudden death were h.s consUin. companion^ ‘ He"’"'’"’ 

|wd fought well at Barnet and TewJesbiirv R‘eh««i cf 

beUved that he had helped to stab PnnS nL "“r ^ " 

of King Henry 'vi was laid a. hw doo"r"'L'^bt,“'‘!.- "'e 
his brother George of Clarence over the vLuf "'Ih 

Ihe two had each married a daughter J'"‘"'=,'"'"nihmcl, for 
he contrived to fill Edwards mmd with those d'T”'*"''- 
which caused Clarence to be imprisoned in ik stispicions 

put to death With the death of a kme , 7 “"r" Ihcre 

already to his account, he was an oinmous^'i"n'’ “ ’''“‘licr 

joung nephews Yet in the eyes of the nan <0 two 

of Stale secrets and had grown used to ? '‘"nw lirilc 

distrusted He was rather looked on as li' was not 

<’”■> " “ •'>' strong man who 
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might secure peace. His dreadful methods of securing it 
still hidden in the future. 

We have seen first Richard of York, and then Richard of 
Warvdck pushed into treason, in order to secure 
_ , „ „ In a sense it was so «ith Richard of Glou 

^erthrow*of the ccsler. Between him and the Qfieens party, 

Se^ueen*s*Arty the Greys and the Woodvilles, there wa$ ^ 
old feud. If they were supreme, his life was likely to 
forfeit. Richard’s first step was to “rescue” the J 

from the hands of hts WoodviUe uncle, Earl ^vers To^ 
tvith the Duke of Buckingham he met the Ring s re 
Stoney Stratford, bnnging a number of retainers with 
captured Rivera and Sir Richard Grey, sent them to p 
at Middlcham, and himself escorted the King to . 

next step was to nd himself of Lord Hastings, with w 
picked an intentional quarrel over the council table, and 
It by causing his head to be smitten off on a log ou s 
door. Little Edward V was installed in his royal palac 
Tower, soon to become his pnson and his grave, it 
,o lop oir one he.r .r the joonget bother 
the younger brother was in smctuaty with his 
at Westminster. Gloucester inveigled him out as a P 
for his brother, and sent him too to the Tower. „,-,ners 
All was now ready. London was packed 
beanng the Boar and the KnoU The cour ^ throne, 
Buckingham u^ed Richards clai 
on the gtoundlhat Edward's mamsge - 

the silent arguments of the men 

ground were perhaps mote con'"”''"^ .gainst 

Richard the throne. Richard accepted it. 8 ^ 

opposition he had already ordered Ri'=i^ ° . 

beheaded. To make himself more secure . % 

Tyrrel, governor of the Tower, to ptoeure the murder of the 
hide princes (Aug 1483) .ye. 

This vile deed eclipsed anything done be nor 

Not Clifford at Walefield, nor Margaret at ' .j. 

Montagu at Hexham, nor Edward at Tewkes urj, 

« CloucMcf 



bosworth field 

toft Earl of Worcester, the “creat butch^>r «r r i . 

tortured his prisoners ere he slers them hiH » who 

Henceforth Richard had no friends sa^e* th^ jrnichcd this 

who feared to desert him, or the obscure . 

he promoted One after another, plots «ere a^*!?**"** 

First his fAtner ally the Duke of n tv t. ““cicinch.RL 

Courtenijs and other westerners. plotted^V"’’ 

Richmond, son of Margaret B^ufort nn X 

stars in their courses fought against Burl ^ The 

prevented Richmond from landing ^.hl!e^-, 

so swelled the Severn 

Buckingham’s great nater’ that the Dui“e®„ “ 

Ins fnendj captured and beheaded Richards f 
raerit of Buckingham had only made on. 

Yorkists into Lancastnans His nest wiM section of 
divorce his mfe Anne Netille,' and mam h ™ 

Of York, daughter to Edward IV in ^ ^ Elizabeth 

still held bj the cause 0?%'* riolved'r' ''ho 

to ^,e a Lancastnan on the thronrthan^ R^l 

Thus ,„ ,48s Kent, Tudor, Earl of R I 
mth the Queen’s faction of the Woodville. 
to many Elizabeth of York, landedm “ P^ra'se 

a final victory for Uncaster Welshmen ^ T" "'"R’ e.,i 
man itith a Welsh name The I ■* 

hlarches joined him, jet he seemed toS"'"?." >'''= 

uhen at Bosworth, with 5000 men. he ^ P”"!' chance 

;i..b more than double his numUr^ Bm X„ n r"'* 
led the Uncastnan attack, half Richards m P»ferd ms 
the Stanlejs turned traitors and fell „„ p back, while 

toltle was won at a cost of a bare hundrS'^f'^'* “ '^'’= 

defeated side lost but fen morei Y„, „ ='01 the 

hundred Richard himself, pierced «„h ° "’any 

on the field " wounds, lay dead 

The battle of Bosworth, and the aeee. 

Wd to end this troubled tima ’The ,m " '''B 's 

Henry the Red with Elizabeth the lvi„ "7 wses, 

.ss..se.s„..,„ti.i,u?::,.!r-[vo^^^ 
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the dnpter to an end with a touch of romantic compktenesG. 
^\c are tempted to think of the fair> prince, after man> per 
sccutions b> robbers and demons, killing the ogre m sing 
combat, wedding the princess, and living happily . 

The comparison is singularly false Hiere uas noting of the 
fairy prince about the astute, relentless, money-gettij; character 

of Henry VII Nor did disorder die as suddenly as Richard » 

It did not perish on Bosworlh Field It revived m ® 

insurrection, when Lambert Simncl was j P 
sISw".*' to personate the heir of George of Clarence, 
when a mixed array of Yorkists, German 
cenanes, and levies from Ireland, where the cause of Vor a 
always been strong fought one more fight at Stoke ^ 

Stoke IS the last battle of the Wars of the Roses \ et for ele« 
years more Henry was pestered with ®«other Yorkis P 

Perkin \Varbeck, who pretended to be the > S 
the pnnees murdered in the Tower PeA'n "“J 
round of Henry s foes He harboured m u. 

Yorkist Duchess Margaret, be risked a landing in * 
.„,„g«d.n Ireland, he deceived Jarnes IV 

■i'::;”: roteT^e r.t::;.,rd'S n... u. 

nor drsperse. At length he landed in „ded 

prisoner Even m prison the ^ ^ ,o, 

He inveigled his fellow prisoner Edward of CU 

and Henry v"lls ,»ne„ce "X, b«°. 

then, vere executed Warberi who had been sixteen 

;“rs'”:n^ p^rX.S'. '^^0^71“-, nnd .hen He„y 

^V^ls tL chinge ol ..yrras., ^ h-g« h,.^no ...I, ^he 

Toef So"";!': d^Tha! no f=..o,v» There were 

SsSe days ol .he Jndges. .he tad had 
and n.o,e than forty jears 'rO” Sd Jl violence, ,re 

™Terr:="“.!r S .htmns aonre general 1-”“ “ j*;-' 
whole scene, and some indications of the future. n 



• THE RETAINERS 2jg 

Jhing to remark is the shattering of the nmier „r .k. 
houses They that took the snord petished^v the i 
barons lived to lose more than one battle, for^he 
butchery in pursuit fell first on the heavilv 
nobles, and close behind the pursuer-s Tpt 
e eadrjans axe The fite of the Beauforts 
(see page an) only differed in degree from ,Z r , r 
nolle families And just as in thf press Tf 
meant down for ever, so too in the political ‘■o’™ 

Ring For a hundred years attempts had h Ibe 

the throne the prire of family aXtio„ for "hX" 
ptire had been at the mercy of the best ’fighter^ T, hTk“”" 
a political tournament open to all 

in their vVns, fought d C hTe aS .'h* ““O'* 

belov, the belt Henry VII, as the laH ta '‘"'“"S 

from the lists the ultimate victor And he "’f"'""' emerged 
allowed the rivals he had overtXvrto rfse "«er 

had rested on the retainers, th^rnd „o t ihe'c’" P”"" 

fighting force of the nation By his statute of .. r *= 

Henry destroyed the reumer ItXf a ' s,.,„,. , 

dispense “Livery", the uniform or badge 
"ho had contracted to fight for then'emol"''”"*” 
would the Bear and Ragged Stalfl ft. ""PWer No longer 
or the White Lion* distmb tbeir ’nemhh^"°‘’ '’'"'nulia 
political squib in 1450 says "^’Shbours 4 


“The Kote* is <Iead, the Swanne** .0 
Fiery Cresset^ hath los, Tis I 
Therefore England may make greafmoan * 


- moan ' 

p bewTils the death of the men Had i 

be would have seen the extinclion of the bsdat hler 

had no cause to moan over that Th<» « En-i? 

plain sense disappeared, and with him 

Even so stanch a fnend of King ‘ T 

sen enced to a heavy fine for wS^om of 

bod> of men wearing the “Radiant Star" W 

could not endure to see his laws broken i„ '’"e. Hen™ 

Tbe badges of > Warwick t r.irl 

B«dford •Humphrey of Gloucester “d *J»lu. ‘W^bray , , 

«» Eaei^ Duko of 
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Just as i!ie Sututc of Lt\«.o disarmed the rebel, so the Statute 
of Mamttnance cnppled the bulljr Tor fifty jtars the law courts 
st.tut. of had been of little use, because no jury dared to do 
M^nutuDce jts duty against a gre^t lord hen a case m which 
he was concerned was tried his raen at arms would crowd t^ 
court, read) to intimidatt. the jury by what is cyntally called 
“moral" force, read) e\tn to back this up bj ph)-sical iiolcpc^ 
should the other fail Tins “ Maintenance ’ of an adherent’s suit 
in court b) pressure was now made illegal Relicicd from fear, 
the ordinary law courts could be trusted once more to gne justice. 

\ct one more precauiion was taken by Henry VII m his 
creation of the Star Chamber fhis court, though set up by 
The ai.r Act of rarliamcnt, owed ils powers indirectly to the 
Chamber Ctown The King m theory was the fount of justice. 
Sitting tn his council he could deal with offenders too powerful 
for the ordinary law Henry VII had no wish to be ju<^ 
himself, the daj-s for a king on the bench were past, but his 
powers were handed oicr to the Star Chamber In it sat t e 
Chancellor, Treasurer, and Pnsy Seal, a bishop, and two chie 
justices, armed with powers to suppress all breaches of the 
law by ofTenders too noble or too high to be reached by the 
ordinary courts. It could [unish by fines and imprisonment, 
U could deal wnth Junes who gave unsatisfactory verdicts, it was, 
in short, a court to protect the weak against the strong t is 
strange that in its later days it should be turned from its ongtna 
use, and become the engine of tjranny, a bjword of oppre^ion 
Thus either in battle, or on the scaffold or uncer the new 
authont) of the Crown the barons* power d» mdled iSo 
monopolizing the great offices of State, no ^ 

intermamage with rojal sons and daughters for Henry o^an 
a new policy of marnage — the p’eat houses ceased to a 
menace to the kingdom Their power passed away, but the 
dread of it lived on later As we shall see, under the u ors 
the nation steadily supported the Crown even when it seem 
tjTannous, for fear that to weaken it might open t e oor o 
disorder once more , 

The great baronial houses penshed m the turmoi I ^ 

- - - - - - The Wars of the 


created They perished, however, 



COMPARISONS 


“O* 

Roses hardl) touched the common folk The feei h 
clenr at once tf the Wars of the Ro “be ^ f 

Cml War of .64a That teem: w.rs.eser''^^'^^ '™" 
the attitude of London, the resistance of Gloii H?"''"' t'lwren 
cester, the capture of Bnstol, the plot agamst 
Hull, thesj, and a host of others, marit a nnl.i.a t 
crisis In the Wars of the Rosra ate no Te 
laincastrian castles in the north No toJ?“’ 
enough to stand a siege in the cause of 7 '"terestcd 

when the enemy drawf near it ,h" 

departs it thanks God that it ,s nd of a knave T^^ ,'"‘7 
was of the barons, not of the people True the “'"'BSte 
was more .'popular ' than the'^Sy „f T”* 

casttians had enjoyed a longer time to exhibit their 
misgovernment, and their supporters from ihi^w 
and the north were unusually fierce and lawl borders 

lawless age Hence well tOKlo mlirchan^f ni r f' “ 

honest craftsmen, were Yorkist rather iLr I 
they confined their encouragemem mM" 
active share Hence, save for the loeaT'^ 1 a ‘^' 1 ' 
throve well enough its mdustrial progress weT:"' "‘'7“''" 
wool trade with Burgundy was nm steadily, its 

older loans decayed, but new onrw *0 

We find how'ht'tle the burof 
wars in another contrast to the Cml £ tc "’a 

from high motives and cling sternly to duty they'd’ ““ “t 
for their own gam but because they believeV* 
to be nght and in the struggle '^»e find ^ ® 
noble deeds in plenty The Wats of the “an, and 

great man, and no noble deed. WanveU P™<l“ced no 

figure, and it may be admitted that for a I'L'J'l ""'“"B 
hu duty But when duty became difficult and d 
chose treason. The truth is that there 1 ““"ficrous he 
for him He had raised Edivard to the '^"”bet place 

he could only be his patron or his enemy henceforth 

mastciful to obey a patron, Warwick too^ Edward was too 
a courtier, and too powerful to be toIetafpH*^°'^° 
idea of a great minister undw the throne kc, ** “ 

® was not yet developed 
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Thus svhcn WanMck fell from the path of houcstj, he deserves 
some sympathy as a man placed m an 
and confronted \\ith extreme temptation But of the o 
players in the tragedy there is little that is good to te said 
True that a few were loyal to their party, but that by itseu 
IS no great virtue, the majority were not even hi^nest. Ha 
of the battles were decided by treason or the expectation o i 
Scarcely a noble house that did not sway and veer in i 



politics as the wind blew from York or Lancaster Therefore 
all the good features of the Civil War— loyalty, mtegnty, merey 
are replaced m the Wars of the Roses by treachery, flfseeking. 
and cruelty, the one is the best form of party strugge, an 

other the worst form of faction . , 

The house of York, at one time so strong was ro en 
piecemeal First it lost the Nevilles, then the Oarence fs«m"' 
then Richard HI quarrelled with Edwards nobi ity, t e r ) 
and the Woodvilles, his seizure of the throne cost 

Edwards friends and the support of Burgundy, his ruta mur e 

of the little princes sent Edwards queen into the ncas nan 
ranks, Buckingham rebelled against him, finally, is mons rou 
proposal to many his niece alienated the Churc t was i 
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(Jia familiar bundle of stidj^ strong enough nhcn tied easily 
snapped rhen single Bat the final snapping of them meant 
more than the destruction of a house, or of a part) or even 
of a policy It IS the break betnecn raedieaal and modern 
England. 


XXL Henry VII 

I. Introductory; The New Ideas 

Physical geography makes ns familiar with the idea of a 
tratcrshed A homely but misleading image likens it to a house 
roof, whose sharp ndge divides the ram falling 
on It, in reabty the watersheds of our own land 

generally less defined, they are often flat, Madem 
>iogg>, high grounds, where the water lies in’ stagnant pools 
apparently going nowhither It is only when we go down 
the hill m one direction or the other that the actual course of 
'h= streams becomes evident So with the division between 
medieval and modern England Henry VIIs reign is on the 
patting of the ways— its character 15 indeterminate. Most of 
the king’s legislation is medieval, much of his policy, especiallv 
tiis mamage policy, is modem Yet if we go back or forward 
a little we have no doubts about the character of the sur 
roundings Warwick is medieval, but Wolsey is not. Richard 
in with an environment of axe and dagger, murder and sudden 
oeath, belongs to the museum of histoncal antiouitips ti 
VIII, though scarcely less blood stained, is yet essemially’mfdem’' 
‘ve can almost picture him concerned ^\^th th.nrro " 

day. his mind full of modern question.™ Is T 
Ritualism, What to do with the Unemployed or r<s xt 
a failure? ^ Marriage 

It IS not difficult to find the new charactert«p,e.„ . i. , 
off the age of the Tudors There is the policy ' 
of what historians call *'djnasUc mama^s”— 
mamage alliances by whiclTmonarchs attempt 
to build _up world empires, adding_U„gdo,„ to kingdom by 
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marriages, as the barons m the Wars of the Roses had adde4 
estate to estate One devdopment of this policy threatened to 
Imlc England with Spain, another seemed likely to couple 
Scotland and France, a third, with more auspicious union, 
did join England and Scotland, and the union has not been 
shaken There was the inventiQii_oC^ rt«i'/ ;i^, and there was 
a New Learning the new leaminjc, the substitution of criticism 
4 EnBiand'as'a blind obedience to authority Then there 

sea power jjIso the moving of the waters of religion, 

ending in the. Reformation The realm wavered between the 
old faith and the new, and in the end became Protestant, that 
change, too, was final Lastly, there was the abandonment of 
the old pohcy of conquenng territory m France, and, m its 
stead, the inrush into the New World which began tile inakmg 
of the British Empire, our latest and greatest inheritance Anj 
one of these would suffice to mark a new epoch, together they 
cleave a huge chasm between the old and the new 

These characteristics it is true, are not peculiar to England, 
nor indeed English in origin Spam ga\e the earliest examples 
Channel also 0^ successful dynastic maniages, she also, witli Por 
EuMpean tugal, was first in the Ncw World The new learning 
had Its birth in Italy Germany led that revolt against Rome, 
which, with var>ing seventy, attacked in turn every European 
country Not merely does Tudor England differ widely from 
Plantagenet England, the same difference rc\eals itself between 
fifteenth-century Europe and sixteenth century Europe, and to 
understand English history at this period we must note the 
change that was taking place in the states around. 

Put bnefly, U is the change from the old word “Christen 
dom to the modern word “Europe' In times, though 
men of Ilal), France, Spam, Germany, and England spoke 
diffetent tongues and were of different nee, yet they had some 
common bonds They were all of one church, all members of 
Chnstendom, all in a sense under the headship of Pope and 
Emperor — the “Two Swords” to which Christs words on 
Gethsemane were held to apply The name ‘ Christendom' 
had, thus, a monarchic sense, it implied a common faith some 
unity of purpose, and a common obedience to Chnsts Regents 
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op earth Bat the name “Europe” bears no such meaning 
It IS anardnc, for Europe ovrns obedience to no ruler and hL 
no community of purpose, there is no longer even one ehurcl, 
Europe at a collcctton of independent states, each under its 
own government, these states arc indeed joined bv 
geograph) Snd entangled by politics, but each is 
seeding ns own interest This momentous change from “Chns 
tendom to Europe” was brought about by the appearance 
of a new political idea— the idea of the “„arL” 

The latter half of the fifteenth century saw 'the decay of 
feudalism and the building up of strong monarchies It saw 
Louts XI create France, it saw that union of Aragon and Castile 
in the m^sge of Ferdinand and Isabella, which made Spam it 
^W the Tldor line begin .0 hea, the wounds left by .he ??So 
the Roses, and set up a monarchy which was really supreme In 

rpridTTnauonal%'S«“r ^ 

m the long struggle between France and Spam, in which F ngi . yd' 
Mk now one side, now the other, in the new idea that the r^ 
ligion of each nation was a matter for its own concern . 
own decision, and m the nvalry for the New World Th ^ 
sense the new characteristics which we observer! ^ 

Tudor England^ spring from a cause Xh"s common ^ 
whole of Europe, the of national feelut^ For a t, ° ^ ^ 

new spun was encumbered with the wreclwarte nr 
beliefs, old policies, old traditions of the IvIedIev^l P 
the Medieval Empire. By degrees th^V ^ and 

the new system, the society of “ nations ”, set 
True, that to begin «ith the important nations were only 
Spam, and England German) and Italy were still 
overweighted the one with the Empire thf* nti, "Phonal, 
Papacy, and centuricb had to ebpse before these^n7l? 
wieldy power of Russia, entered upon the sr^nA r 
politics. ^Vhen we think of the Slate system of ^ ‘"^^ft^tional 
own day, we are apt to forget how ^erv ha ttt onr 

tts members ' of 
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2. The Seed Time 

Henry VII’s reign wis a period of remedy and a pcnod of 
seed lime. The remedies belonged to past ills, these fall m their 
natural place at the end of the story of the W^ars oC the Roses. 
The sowing was to bear great fruit m the future For the tnean 
time the results were hidden. We need only notice briefly "hat 
like the seed was 

I First came the pbnting of the overpoweringly strong Tudor 
monarchy The W ars of the Roses had left the barons exhausted, 
The Tudor Commons utterly discredited, and the realm 

• deipotiim filled with one great longing namely, for peace. 
Peace could only be assured by the keeping of gbod order 
order, U seemed, could only be kept by a strong king 
the determination of the nation to support the Crown *he 
king only be strong and of a good courage, and all would be wclL 
Were he weak, or were the succession doubtful, disorder 
break out again. Henry VII was avaricious, and Henrj Mil 
Seemed fitful and bloodthirsty, Mary was a Catholic, and a per 
secutor of Protestant subjects, yet all had, on the whole, the 
support of the people Tlic Tudors arc sometimes spoken of 
as despots. If this be understood to mean stern alfsoluie rulers, 
on w hom Parliament imposed \cry little check, llie name is fitting 
If wc infer that they held their people crushed down in an un 
willing scniludc, the inference is wrong The Tudors were a >• 
soliitt because Fngbnd l>chc%ed in them, trusted them, and was 
willing that they should Iw al>so 1 uic 

Various causes helped them to l>e alisoluic Henry 'II 
gaihernl a ^,^ca^ hoard of monc). then as riow an un ai 
source of power His niinwtcTS— Cardmil Morton. I rnfwr 
and Dudley — usctl all sorts of irethotls 10 fill his cscJ etjuer, 
pa'll) b) demanding benevolences, more b) Inifionttg Ur,,'- 
fines on all who had tresjussed on the nghu of the Crown 
Henry 'HI spent alt that hit father lud rtllrclcd. Un rn 
nchorl himself in his turn by plunletiog the monas'enes *r>d 
the Cliurch 

The coming Into common use of gunpowder aUo strergtl m 
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the Crown For more than a hundred jears gunpowder had been I 
known, but the earl) guns and cannons were 50 clumsy that I 
the) did not at first supersede the bow and the old 
Siege engines When, howe\er, artiller) began Jo and anilleiy 
be efScient, the talue of the old baronial castle dwindled away 
and as the king alone possessed artiUery, he had an adrantage in 
war.wilh which no rebel could compete Further, since bullets 
were no respecters of either persons or plate armour, the armoured 
knight no longer enjoyed comparative immunity in baltle as 
he had done m the old days. War was no longer a pastime 
for him As the risk to his life Increased, he grew less willin'r 
to hazard it, less ready to fly to arms in order to back a quarrek 

2 Henry VH’s reign saw^ejgenqese^navigatOL Columbus 
discover the New World for Spam (rags), and Vasco da Gama 
round the Cape of Good Hope and open the route 

to the East for Portugal (149;) Nor was England Wo',ia''" 
content merely to look on In 149; tome Bnstol cram™ 
merchants fitted out an English ship, which under Venetian 
Itaders— John and Sebastan Cabot-first reached the mainland 
of America The value of these discoveries was slow to reveal 
^eir None the less, the change when it came was enormous 
Commerce began to pass from the “thalassic" to the '‘oceanic" 
stage, that is to say, that while hitherto it had gone along the 
landlocked seas, especially the Mediterranean, it now becL t„ 
put out on to the Atlantic. The change of trade routes meant ' 
much to England While the Mediterranean had been the hinh 
way, England had been far off The new highway lay at L 
door Henceforth the states with an oceanic seaboard rose 
those with a thalassic seaboard declined. England Fa ^ 
Spam, and the Low Countries lhro\e. Venire 
Mediterranean ports dwindled Henry VII’s reien « ’ 
sowing of the seed, yet when the kc^^^st” UTngTe^f L;'; 

It was a great one for England ° ^ after, 

3 So,too with thenewlearmug Taking its second birth its 
renaissance” in Italy, it spread to other lands, bnnmn h” 

an enihusiastn for learning, especially for classical lear^ ^ 

mg and a desire to search out what was rnw* t . ?*** 

. . i_ . 1 iiue In ijg learning 

origin there was nothing about the new leammg hostile to the old 
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faith At first more than one Pope encouraged and patronized 
the scholars And when some of these, m their enthusiasm for 
Greek and Roman culture, were tempted into irreligious expres- 
sions, the Church treated them on the whole with the mild dis 
regard which parents extend to wilful children Unfortunately, 
though there was nothing anti religious in the study*of classical 
Latin, and even of Greek, part of the authority of the Popes, was 
held to rest on certain documents, such as the Donation of Con 
stantine and the statements in the Forged Decretals, which m an 
Ignorant age had been accepted as genuine but which could not 
really bear investigation The new spmt of research and cntiasm 
did not confine itself to classical texts, it attacked theological 
claims also This the Papacy felt to be undesirable, if not 
dangerous, and thus the new learning and the theologians gradu 
ally parted company In Henry VII s reign the severance of 
the ways had not been reached Grocyn and Linacie, who taught 
Greek at Oxford, and Colet, who lectured on the Greek Testa 
ment, were only interested in spreading learttitig Yet m the 
Flemish scholar Erasmus the signs of the coming struggle appear 
Erasmus was always ready to mock the theology of the monks 
Doubtless the monks’ erudition was old fashioned and often 
absurd Yet ridicule is the first step in sapping the foundations 
of belief Erasmus never became a Protestant, but he set the 
feet of many of his followers on the road Again the seed lay in 
the ground germinating 

4 So It was also with the policy of d>nastic mamages 
marnages, that is to say, among royal houses, intended to bring 
Dynast c inhentances and unite realms It may seem at 

marriaeea first Sight out of character that this policy should ac 
company the growth of a national spint, since it is absolutely at 
variance with ideas of national policy as we know them now To 
us the mamage alliances of crowned heads mean little or nothing 
in deciding national intercourse 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centunes a monarch had not 
yet become merely an official He 'vas not )et the possession of 
his people On the contrary, the people were his. He directed 
the policy of the country, and his fnendsfnp would naturally 
express itself m mamage alliance Mamages formed the easiest 
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tend, md might prove most profitable m acquiring new dominions 
ftnce all statesmen were matchmalers That a nation might 
Object to such political manasa * nwrmaanr would not be 
a matter of serious concern to the kings and statesmen who 
arranged them England was now for the first time about to 
join in a gfoup of djnastic mamages, the effects of which deeplv 
infliienced European histor> dunng a great part of the sixteenth 
eentut) , indeed European history of the time all hangs on them 
We have ahead) mentioned Charles VIII’s expedition to 
lu y In 1494 that French monarch had allied himself with 
atiian, Genoa, and Florence, had marched an army 
through the length of Italj, and had seired the king '"'’nlir'""' 
dom of Naples The case and effrontery with which his success 
was won alarmed everyone Maximilian, who as Emperor had 
Claims on Milan, and Ferdinand of Spam who had claims on 
Naples, and the Pope, who was terrified at this sudden inthrust 
of a mailed hand from over the Alps, all sought means to guard 
themselves against this pushing dangerous French monarch The 
natural enemy of Fnnce was in their eyes England Hence 
they strove to make alliance with Henry VH They argued that 
he could, If he chose, keep France occupied at home, and if 
trance were occupied at home, she would not be in mischief in 
Italy Henry was willing to ,om them, and thus England took 
the first step in the dynastic mamages which wen; to prove 
a menace to the country for a whole century, and after all eoH 
fortunately ’ 

It IS rmpossible to understand the history of the time w.iW 
out a knowledge of this group of mamages in which England 
^as now joining ° 

The story begins with the mamage of Ferriimnet a 
with Isabella of Castile, which formed the nu^us 
the nation of Spain gradually formed out of the t'^hich 

mass of little Isingdoms and pro>inces of the hj“'" 

Peninsula. About the same time Maximilian of 
Austria (of the house of Hapsbutg) had married 
Mar} of Burgund}, thus winning for the house nr it- v 
all Charles the Bolds Burgundian dominions, mri , 

IXIW Ccunmes The daughter and hei^s ^ the S^m* 
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sovereigns, Juana, married Philip the Handsome, Maximilian’^ 
only son Tins brought the Hapsburgs into Spain The new- 
born son of rinlip and Juana, Charles (born 1500) would be 
heir to vast dominions Spam, the duchy of Austria, Burgundy 
and the Low Countries, lands m Italy, and the Spanish pos 
sessions oversea would all be his. The prize that tras offered 
to Henry VII was the hand of Kathenne of Aragon, sister 
to Juana and Henry accepted it for his eldest son, Arthur 
Arthur, however, died within a year of his marriage, and the 
bride was affianced to the kings second son Henry, afterwards 
Henry VIII 

Here, then, was the first great mamage stroke, entwining the 
fortunes of England with those of Spam and Austna, securing 
Its aid against the ambition of France In the future'lay other 
unexpected great events destined to spring from it— the English 
Reformation and the Manan persecution 

Not content with this, another blow was aimed at France by 
the politicians of the house of Hapsburg France bad been the 
enemy of England, and therefore the ally of Scotland To 
detach the Scots from the French and so leave France isolated 
The scottiih would be a master stroke To effect this the hand 
marrUffe of Margaret, Henry VII s elder daughter, was offe^ 
to James IV of Scotland, and that monarch accepted it 

Having thus raised England to a position of great influeMe 
in Europe Henry VII died, and left the working out 0 s 
schemes to his son 
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XXII. Henry VIII and Wolsey 

Henry VIH's long reign divides naturally enough into ttvo 
penods. In the first the interest lies mainly abroad- eyes are 
fixed on iifternational rivalries between France and Spain the 
Entire and the Popes, and on diplomatic struggles aiuOTest 
them. The second is talen up with the Rerormation. The 
connecting point between the two is the question of „ 
the King's divorce. The two periods present a 
contrast. The earlier one, though full of an appear- D.v..i=n. 
ance of grratness, is in reality cunonsly barren of matenal results 
Out of an the scheming, intngues, and alliances ememes nrac 
tically noRung that is tangible. The later period is perhaps the 
most momentous time in the whole of English history Yet 
though m most respects the first period was fruitless, ,t was 
notable for one thing. It contained Wolsey and WoUey was \ 
the first statesman to raise England to a great place in EutS ' 
pean politics 

TJe new feature of European politics of the time has been 
already mentioned— it was the rise of national feelmv 
itself in the creation of nahon states This new idea, howete? 
was Still encumbered With the old conditions „v 7 

the Mediera. notion of Christendoii^treLsh ™fTa™ yiS 
Empire. Hence the chief theatre of the polittcs lay Imly I, 

M ‘ "'a «™ 4 ly in ottae 

With the old surroundings In Italian affairs the Emn.ra. 
and France were all concerned The Emneror 'Spam, 

of the Romans Spam and France both had 1 ^ ^ 

in the kingdom of Naples But 

or claims. Hitherto in the eyes of Panarv t? 
the ideas of Christendom, her place had LeH nmmpotot'’ Tt 
IS a significant fact that at the Counal of ^ 

where the voting went by noOrai, England was not"w 
as a separate nation at all She was erouDpd «..fK .t, 

By intervening in these European^XL” Weh hadT' 
cen^e m Italy, England placed itself on a level with i 
Spam, and the Empire; by the skill which WhUa u ranee, 
<c«i) ''olsey showed in 
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setting off one nation against the other, England for a tinje 
seemed to be arbiter in Europe Finally it was 
iurepean*" through Italian politics that Henrj’s di%orce was r^ 
fused to him, thus bnnging about the breach with 


Rome and the Reformation 

Since for the first tv\ent) years of Henry Vlllti reign the 
attitude of England was the ch ef question for all diplomatists, 
and since, further, England’s diplomacy lay in the hands o 
the greatest diplomatist she has ever produced, some knowledge 
of the course of events is essential, even though at the end none 
of the results aimed at appear to be attained, and the outcome 
IS barren when compared with the intricate and busy negotiations 


and changes which mark the time 

After Charles VIII’s expedition into Italy, that cduntry hao 
been in a constant state of confusion Louis XII, the suc- 
cessor of Charles VIII. had captured Milan Then m alhwce 
with Ferdinand of Aragon, French and Spaniards had made a 
joint attack on Naples, only to quarrel m the next year In 
1508 the selfish policy of the time reached a climax, when 
France, Spain, and Pope Julius II united in the Leonti oj 
Cambrat to attack and divide the territories of Venice Fiance 
took the lion’s share of the plunder, and Pope Julius II, see- 
ing with alarm that this sort of political brigandage wou m 
all likelihood next be turned against the lands of the apacy, 
deserted the French, and formed a fresh alliance for is own 
protection This Holy Leasue included Ferdi 
b«w€tn^pun nand of Spam. The natural way of getting rid 
snetan'd jofn« It of the French from Italy was to occupy t ein 
at home Ferdinand planned an invasion of Nararr^ an ** 2 ” 
his son in law, Henry VIII, to attack Guienne Henry Vlli, 
flattered by the attentions of Spam, and youthfully anxious to 
make a name for himself, agreed to join the Ho y ague 
The outcome of this was a fruitless expedition to Guienne in 
1511, and the more successful campaign of ^ ^ 

Terouenne and Toumai were taken and the batt e 0 e 
won Another result was the battle of Flodden, f 

faithful as usual to their French fiance, invaded ^"ghind and 
were completely routed We may leave the details of the battle 
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t« a later chapter, m«cly noting noar the reaaon of its occorrcncc 
^en, hoivctcr, as Henry saw that he was being left to do aU 
the worl. while Ferdinand and MasimilLin reaped the rewards, 
he Tvithdrew from the altinnce. ^ 

It is this torn of [»Iiey which ntarls the adtent of Wolsey 

I ® ‘■“'■ion-an attempt to recotn 

tne.lost lands in Guicnne, a war against the 
old rieal, France, accompanied as tisual by ”0 wV "~Sicr 
an imption of the old enemy, Scotland, over the borders. In 
the diplomacy and in the preparations for war Wolsey had made 
a sodden great repotation Fellow of Magdslen, Oxford, rector 
of Ljmmgton chaplain 10 the Archbishop of Canlerbor, rosal 
chaplain m Henry VII, he found in ,he new Icmg a „ 
"ho gate him wort, and rewarded the vigour with which he 
performed it In gratilude for Wolsey’s elforts to fit ouMhe 
expedition of tyry Henry made him Bishop of TouLi a„d 
m the next y ear Bishop of Lincoln More important’ s’tilL 
he gave him his confidene^ Thus a new steersman stood at 
the wheel and gate a totally unexpected tom to it He aban 
doned the policy of opposing France, and determined to turn 
that country into an ally ■armined to turn 

Henry was already angry with Maximilian and Ferdinand and 
readily agreed to Wolsey’s schemes. The chance an ’ ^ ^ 
Louis XIFs queen died he was lookmg out for 
a new bnde. With the utmost secrecy Wolsey ■mSn'S""' 
negotiated a match between him and Henrv ,,, 

sister, Maty That the king was fift>.two and the hnHn ^ ^”Sest 
was, of course, not worth considenng by a statesman 
personal feeling did not weigh besfd^sTrokHf 
And the stroke was a masterstroke Not only dirl 
that England, hitherto a blunderer in diplomacv 
matist to the full as subtle, silen^ and soeedv cf 

or Italian; but by allying England with France it 
the Holy League; it marked the begmnine of o i ^^'tiated 
in policy, a policy which by degrees, became 
traditional, namely to treat ^ain as 'Emrhnd’ • ^ 
counter her power at sea and in ,he 


The eventual results were clear and of 


great consequence; 
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on the other hand, the immediate results were confused and 
unaccompanied by any \erj tangible advantage To put it 
in another waj, Wolsej s statesmanship onl) became clear as 
the century rolled on For the present it nas obscured by his 
diplomacj And as diplomacy has to deal immediately with 
events as they arise, it often conveys the impressitin of being 
vacillating and opportunist Since the first result of Volley’s 
abandonment of the Holy League for a French alliance was 
to demonstrate how important England might be in European 
politics, the object of all diplomatists was to secure Eng 
land s friendship Thrown into one side of the balance or the 
other, England s weight would be decisive Wolsey saw that 
the best and indeed the only way of preserving this position 
of authonty was to keep or to seem to keep, an open mind 
To decide firmly for one side or the other was to lose the power 
of decision Yet, while Wolsey’s policy at times swayed between 
France and Spain, on the whole, at each important cnsis, he 
turned towards France as the better ally 

If we summarize the course of events we shall see this more 
clearly His first stroke the maniage of Mary with Louis XIIp 
was robbed of its value by the death of Louis in 1515 His 
Tb« ot successor, Franas I an ambitious young man, 
L* immediately plunged into war to regain the 

F??di*nmn<i iVie duchy of Milan, and defeated the Swiss allies 
.n ,3,9 pj. Marignano Europe again grew 

alarmed lest France should grow too strong In the next year 
‘ Ferdinand died, and his grandson Charles became his heir, 
uniting under his rule an alarming mass of territory — Bur 
**** gundy, the Netherlands, Spam, and Sicily Again Wolsey 
met this danger with a French alliance, and confirmed it with 
the pledge of Henry s infant daughter Mary to the Dauphin 
With great skill he negotiated a Universal Peace, in which the 
Pope, the Emperor, France Spain, and Scotland joined Thus he 
made England appear as supreme arbiter in European politics. 

In 1519 came a fr^sh change with the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian Franas and OiarTps V were both candidates to 
succeed him Henry’s vanity compelled IVolsey to put his claim 
forward too, though his chances were never senously treated. 
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&emiull} Charles ms elected, England mamtainmg a positron 
of neutrality towards both sides in order that each might feel that 
any unfnendliness might throw Henry into his rivals camp 
Each power tned to »in Wolsey and the allnnce of his roial 
master, by ^dangling before him the bait of the I’apacj, and 
promising support at the next vacancy m the Hoi) See 'tIiis 
phav IS marked by the glories of the Held of the Cloth of 
Gold, where Henry held conference with Irancis, going straight 
from there to Calais to interview the Emperor Charles 

\11 was now in the hands of the young men Charles of 
Spam, Francis of France, and Henry of England were much less 
cautious and war) than Louis XII, Ferdinand, 
and Maximilian The problem, too, had betti youfff men 


mirtowed and mlensified for Maximilians and Ferdinands powers 
had coalesced There was no longer Spam and the Empire to 
be considered They were m one hand, and the) lay on 
either side of France The mals, however, could not keep at 
peace, and Kent), urged by his Spanish wife, by the national 
connection between England and Flanders m commerce, and 
by the old fashioned liking which his nobles had for a war 
with France, took the side of Spam Uolsey disapptoied, but 
he could not sway his master Two campaigns, however 
showed that it was easier to plan the reconquest of the lost 
Enghsh provinces than to carry it into elTcct It was almost 
impossible to get money to carry on the war Parliament would 
give no supplies Wolsey’s device of a benevolence, under a 
new and more alluring lille of 'the Amicable Loan was met 
with clamour and even tomiilt ‘ My lord, said one of thp 
rioters to the Duke of Norfolk, “since ,ou ask who is our 
aplain, forsooth his name is Poveny for he and his cousin 
Necessity have brought us to this doing in le-r Fnn 
defmted and mptured at Pa^' and Wolsey had drawn off from 
the Spanish side In 15x7 the Imperial Hoops, under 
the Duke of Bourbon sacked Rome, and made Pope 
Clement VII preioner Wolsey used the mdignalion which this 
outmge on the Pope caused to prepare a fresh French allianL 
Close on the heels of ibis came the tronble of the king^ 

> Tout ett perdu fm llMDiieur tu »«).• 
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divorce, leading to Wolscy's fall, and the Reformation The 
languid interest which the country had shown in Wolsey’s some- 
what bewildering diplomacy suddenly sprang into a flame when the 
old gnevance of the papal power in England came to the front 
Here must be traced the b^innings of the Reformation. 


XXIII. The Reformation 

1. The New Learning and the ReforKiation 
in Germany 

It IS almost universally true of the great flgures in the world s 
history that they are partly shaped by the trend of current 
opinion, and are so far the product of their time yet more 
still they react on public opinion, and so shape their time to their 
own opinions They are inevitable, and yet totally incalculable 
So with Luther To grasp the significance of his work it is 
needful to see wherein he merely took up a movement already 
started and also how far he gave a new turn to its direction 
When the Turkish pressure on Constantinople dispersed over 
Europe a multitude of Greek refugees, many of them turned. 
The revJvei ^ emigres from Trance at a much later 

of leerninjr time, to their one resource for a living they began 
to teach their own language. An interest m Greek once 
stimulated in Italy, there came a demand for Greek writings 
to read These would be first the classical writers, and above 
all Plato Curiosity once stirred, spread Classic Greek revived 
classic Latin, and the Italian Renaissance took the shape of 
a classic revival in letters and art To it the world owes an 
amazing debt in scholarship, sculpture, literature, painting But 
It does not owe the Reformation Tits Ral>an phase of the New 
Learning was an artistic and scholarly temper of mind, but 
It had little that was practical about it. Cosimo and Lorenzo dei 
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Media’s band of scholars at Horence— \\here M,ere brought up 
Michael Angelo and Ficmo the Platonist scholar, the bnlliant 
Pico della Mirandola, who was at twenty three the greatest Iin'^uist 
of his time, and Poliziano, the most cultured poet of the age— 
Ined in a joyous atmosphere of scholarly intercourse “seasoned 
With dehghttul talk and wit”, jct when there appeared m Florence 
Ginjlamo Savonarola, the one schobr who was in earnest about 
putting the new ideas into practice, the Florentines could only 
give him the fleeting interest that they gave at that time to 
all brilliant novelties, and eventually looked on without much 
protest when Pope Alexander VI had him burned The Floren 
tme school loved words but not deeds It was the same at 
Rome when the newly founded “Roman Academy” became 
so intensely classical that some members even aped a revival 
of paganism, and induced the Pope to imprison them, till he 
became convinced that they were so entirely trivial, that the 
Church could afford to pass them over with contempt. He 
right so far as Italy was concerned 1 he spirit of the New 
Learning there showed no signs of being practical It would 
study, comment, and criticue, but it would do nothing 

Yet in Italy as elsewhere through Europe there wL much 
that needed doing While the New Learning was rekindling 
Italian scholarship, the Church, as illustrated by its leaders the 
popes, seemed to be decaying in morals and influence Even 
so honest and well meaning a pope as Pius II 
could not raise a spark of real enthusiasm m 
his attempt to stir Europe once more to drive back the 
Turks The days of crusading zeal were past Gradually 
from 1470 onwards, the popes slipped into what was going on 
around them They became Italian pnnces, seeking to build 
up for the Church a strong pnncipahty at the expense of their 
neighbours by the usual methods of the statecraft of the tim 
imngue and violence. Sixtus IV began tins “secularization of 
the Papacy” His successor. Innocent VIII, was a lazy and 
incapable man, and his private life was scandalous In th 
he eclipsed by his successor, Rootigo Alexander w 

who was suspected, with good reason, of using po,so„ , ’ 

his pohtical ends, and whose son, Cesare Borgia, was, during Ins 
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pap.nl fatlicrs life, tlic most notonous sjliain m Italy Julius II, 
the next* pope, \us not a ntpotist, nor greedy for his famil), 
but his ambition to enlarge the I’apal States Itpt Italy distracted 
with wir during his whole papacj Leo X (1513), of whom 
little was known sane his }outh and good nature, was chosen 
in the hope that he would give rest from the intolcratlc political 
actnit) that had marked the last two pontificates t 

Still, the manifold abuses of the time, the emptiness of the 
Papacy, the alliance that was growing closer between the Church 
and the world, the aloofness that prcxxiiled between religion and 
life, the gap that was widening between the new learning and the 
old theolog), caused no real troublings of heart in Italy Italy 
had acquiesced for so long in the position and claims of the 
mcdicsal Church as embodied in the papal sjstem, that it 
believed this to be as enduring as the sun m the firmament. 
The scholars despised the churchmen a little, as being ignorant 
and unenlightened, but they accepted the Papacy and its w-a^ 
with a shrug of the shoulders The Papacy, in its turn, despised 
the scholars, but tolerated them with the easy confidence with 
which any ancient institution regards what it imagines to be 
childish follies Unfortunatel) the Papaej-’s accurate estimate of 
the Renaissance in Italy only prepared it to misunderstand the 
movement m England and Germany 

Germany and England bad got what Italy had not — a sense 
that wrong is not the less wrong for being long upheld, and 
that right, even if new, may still be right Tlixt 
i”*oermany*"* IS the real spint of the reformer, who, while he feels 
and En,i«Dd realucs Slid 

more acutely that the day is too short in which to act Hence 
the northerners turned to what they felt to be of real concern m 
life In Germany and in Enghnd the New Learning was practicak 
Men felt that learning was barren unless it bore directly upon life 
To know better was useless, if it did not lead men to live better 
and to do better Thus the scholarship which in Italy worked 
among the classics turned across the Alps to the field of the 
New Testament, seed sown here would not fall on ston} ground or 
be choked by the cares of this world, but would bnng forth frmt 

was Pope for one montli. 
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• Two types, then, were characteristic of the New Learning in 
the north the theologian, who. while not regardless of tradition 
and of what men had been taught in the past, jet applied his 
learning to it to find out what he believed to be the ImtJ 
secondl), the reformer, who. fearless of power and dignitaries’ 
followed out his conclusions to do what he felt to be nght 
Tha best examples of these two types ate Erasmus and Luther 
Desidenus Erasmus was a Fleming Left an orphan and 
pushed into a monaster), he had as a boy aequired an intense 
dislike for monks and their life, and on coming of age 
had quitted his monastery He had studied at Pans 


and then at Oxford, and later his wanderings included Germany 
and Italy Too wide minded to fall in with either the impractical 
spint of the Italian Renaissance, or the theological brawling which 
was disturbing Germany, his cntical mind set others on the path 
from which he himself ultimately shrunk back His influence 
was displayed in two ways. First, in his book, the Prstse of 
Ai//k, he taught the world, and especully the world of schobra 
to laugh at the old fashioned schobstic learning of the monks " 
Many had in ddferent ages assailed the monks wiih abuse and 
done them on the whole little harm To the poisoned shafts 
of Erasmus's wit no eflective reply was possible. Yet ridicule 
of the monks and their opinions naturally resulted m a con 
tempt for their order and their faith, this meant a sapping of 
one of the buttresses of the Church But much mote impor 
tant than Erasmus s work as a xvit was his work as a cnUc. He 
published, m 1516, a complete edition of the Greek Testament 
and pbced beside the Greek a new Latin translation m which 
he corrected what seemed to him to be mistakes, while m notes 
he expressed freely his ideas upon current beliefs One i 
wni Illustrate the whole On the text, “Upon this rock I wHl 
build my church” he observes that this does not refer onW 1 
the Pope, but to all Christians Methods of this kind , ^ 
speedily call upon all the claims of the Papacy to jLifv the^m 

t fo“’ Should 


I The boolc wee not d retted «sa n»C the nonks 
merely (euod the tpeae* pleotifjl ta mowesienes. 
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What Erasmus taught put into practice by Martin Luther 
A. peasant b) birth, he had entered an Augustinian house at Er 
furt, but the life of the cloister gave him no comfort 
HartinLuthtr Oppressed with an intense consaousness 

of inivard sin, and tins wrestling in his own mind trained in him 
the practical earnestness and the feeling of a close personal rela 
tion between man and God nhicli marked him through life. ,Hc 
left the monastery in 1508, and became a teacher of theology m 
the new Saxon unuersity of Wittenberg A sisit to Rome which 
he paid m 1510 re\ealcd to him the depth of carelessness and 
indilTcrcnce which pervaded the Papal Court He set himself 
more anxiously than ever to study the Rible, in the belief tb:^ 
here was to be found the only remedy against what he called 
‘ the reign of slothfulness' which “made the way to heaven so 
easy that a single sigh suffices’ So, when the Dominican friar 
Tetzel came into Saxony with a commission to grant jnduIgenCM 
(which remitted penances imposed after sin) m return for a gift 
towards the fund for building St Peter’s in Rome, Luther took lire 
There was he felt, grave danger that simple or careless men would 
interpret the gning of money in the vnong way, that they would 
not realize that sin must be atoned for by inward penitence and 
that till this was done and absolution granted, charitable and 
pious actions and gifts, however virtuous, were useless Accord 
ingly he posted on the church door at Wittenberg a senes 0 
theses explaining his views, inviting discussion, and asking or an 
expression of “the mind of the Pope’ 

Luther wished to have a discussion on a doubtful point 0 
theology, there was nothing defiant in his altitude at first, i^ 
Luther S ouenei cussion of such points was by no means unusual 
W th Rome the Papacy had no mtnd for such a discussion 

Doubtless the doctrine of indulgences led to abuses, later at t e 
Council of Trent the Church had to condemn “disreputable gams 
made by those who desired to obtain them, yet equally certairily 
the system of indulgences had proved most profitable to t e 
Papacy To destroy it would throw papal finance into confusion, 
to meddle with it was dangerous Accordingly Luther must be 
bidden to hold his tongue and be content that what the Chur 
sanctioned was well 
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• Here came into the issue Luther’s personal character and 

loulf tf 1 /r"' “f famthearlcd. he 

wuld hate subsided into silence As he ttas fearless he 

^rsistrf ,n ansttcring the objections of his opponents he 
Mlarged h,s oiin ideas, follouing uithout faltenng the con 
dusions which he drew from the study of the Bibfe and the 

silent, ° “"""“nJed again to be 

«len^ he enquired into the Popes motives for ordering silence. 

Pope m.Eht not himself be 
wrong Other popes had erred tyby not Leo X? That the 
^th was dangerous did not cheeb Luther, that it would end in 
ralastrophe seemed to him inconceitable No religious reformer 
CTer Starts with <i“.gn of being a heretic, he only becomes 
one when he fails to pcisuade his opponents that it is thet who 
ae wrong and not he, and as this is so plain to him, he innoi 
see why they should fail to grasp it 

Yet Luther’s resolution would not have been by itself enouch 
he would have penshed as Huss and Savonarola Unshed, und« 
a combination of the powers of Pope and Emperor 
had rot the state of Germany at the time made this 
ambination impossible The Papacy was parlicularly unpopular 
and even had the Emperor wished to act vigorously on imbehalf 
agamst Luther, the princes and nobles of the Empire were divided 
m atumde The dispute went busily „„ and blePs idea 
listened to with attention He began to sneak aUn 
could be understood DtscardnJ Latin S tameAl t 
in which till now all theological discussions had been enshroS? 
he appealed to the Germans rn their own German tongue And 
tiis ideas soon became more extreme. Comm*snf.vs„ 
expressed by an opponent at the Papal Court, he wot" A,Vhr 
the Romanists see that they cannot present a r^,, i «. 

.ha. a Pope is above a Council is .hV;M,h,f ^e ^i 

the author of all understanding of Scnpture. Thp 

sate that Emperor, kings, and Princes should attics 

and settle the matter, not by words but by the fi\ rt » P®sts 

attack on persons it is a short step to the ati-a/ti- 1°^ j From the 

wished to sweep awa> four of the seven t-./. ° *^trme. He 

tnat the liberty of a Chnstian man js only 

/ tuiea by his union 
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to Christ jn his kingdom, and therefore free from outward 
observinces . 

The one way now to extinguish Luther was to deprive him o! 
support by removing grounds of complaint. This could only be 
done by making a serious attempt to nght abuses and cool down 
anger by reasonable reform and concession But concession as a 
poUcy does not often commend itself either to Popes Empejors, 
Condemnation 0 ^ heretics Luther was condemned at the Diet of 
of Luther Worms in 15*1, and the princes of the Empire were 
adjured to root out his heresy Some were lukewarm, othere 
vigorous. \Vhere vigour was displayed rebellion sprang up, sti 1 , 
so long as the Pope had the Emperor on his side he might 
that the cause was prospering But fite years later they guarrelle , 
the Pope had absolved Francis I from keeping the promise* 
Charles had exacted from him after the defeat of Pasia, an 
accordingly Charles refused to support the Papal cause again 
the heretics, the imperial policy was reversed, each pnncc was 
given liberty to act about Luther “as he thought he cou 
answer to God and the Emperor”— that is to say, as seeme 
best to his own taste Immediately after, as if to sliow now 
little union there was even among the supporters of the Roman 
Church, the Imperial troops — a mixture of Spanish Cathoiw 
and German Lutherans, led by the French renegade Dour n 

sacked Rome with every conceivable species of horror an 

blasphemy, and held the Pope imprisoned m his Cast e 0 
Angelo In this way Luther was flung about as a s u t ectw 
in the reckless game of politics, and Germany was e t o lope- 

less religious confusion 

So long an account of the beginnings of the K^or 
Germany may seem out of pbcc in a history of Fng n , yc 
without a knowledge of what happened m Europe, t le raus 
and the importance of the English Reformation canno 
appreciated Luther had bu the Papacy hard and in a weak 
spot, the blow had been much applauded, by writing in 
he had appealed to the people at large, what is more, c la 


oufMved. This was a large measure - ... 

he beked Some German princes liad favoured im, ut 
had openly taken up his cause No powerful state la pu 


of success Yet one thing 
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^«ews into practice b> rejecting the authonty of the Pope. Tins 
momentous step ims first taken by England Here is the reason 
Mhj the English Reformation ras an event of paramount impor 
toce not only in our land, hut over the length and breadth of 
iiurope. 


2*. The Reformation m England: the Breach 
with Rome 

English scholars had been as aealons as the Germans m 
seeking the New Learning, and had sought it in the same nrac 
heal spirit Grocyn studied at Florence, and came 
back to lecture at Oxford in 1401 Tohn PMa* Reform 
Dean of St Paul s, had, like Erasmus, valued his 
Greek most because by it he could unlock the treasures of thi* 
Gospels he had unhesitatingly set aside the learning of !he 
schoolmen, as being barren or misleading, and hied h,! 
teaching on the literal vvords of the New Testament Tn l ’ 
foundation of Sa Pauls Grammar School helr^S pr^f'^f 
his aims, by causing to be placed orer the master's ek*,. 
new school the image of the child Christ, wiih the words 
ye him” Erasmus himself taught at _ j * 

Latimer and Fisher with his ideas In brill, anee of “fund 
m seriousness of mind he found a rival m his own friRn,! 'pi, 

More ^^ Mores hook describing rh^Z/Zd’o^^r 

prmc,pies''“H" pmtm“T'co°n,ZnZurjherelL“”‘* 

was the good of ils membera, where Ml ZZfl T " 

as they pleased because u is not m a mane 

as he list , where none were poor, because eoorir^*^ to beliere 

common, jet all had to work because work w 

human wellbeing, where the sovereign was 

picion of a design to enslave his people’’ where k^^ 

taught, and where the punishment for crime wa« cn ? ’u ” 

to make the cnminal “ever after lire a intf a ^ ordered 

This foreshadows all that the modem sian* ko^°* onest man’ 

a good deal that it has not jet attained Nr» 

iy Dooic shows so well 
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as Uiopta how the human soul may leap fo^^a^d out of the 
trammels of its time. Yet though More, Colet, and the "Greeks’ 
at cither University struggled against the “Trojans”, who still 
clung to the old teaching and the old ideas, they could make 
little practical progress in the real task of reform by themselves 
Till the h-ing or Wolsey would stir, nothing coulcl be done, 
and both were for the present immersed in foreign diplornacj 
Woi»ey» Wolsey, It IS true, saw the need for reform, but the 
failure moment was not propitious, and he was too busy ever 
to find a time Being Cardinal Legate he had the power to 
deal with the Church, but he put off doing it His few efforts 
were cautious and prudent, but cautious reformers satisfy neither 
side The doom of Laodicea clings to them They alarm and 
irritate those who hold to the old system, while the hot*refonners 
condemn them as tnflers Even Wolsey’s suppression of a 
few decrepit monastenes, and the establishment of “Cardinal 
College ^ at Oxford, was turned to his reproof The clerical 
party saw in him a false friend, the nobles only saw him striving 
after his own vainglory 

Yet though the strong hands that held England gave no 
opportunity to the Reformers, such as was offered m feeble and 
disunited Germany, yet there was fuel ready should the torch be 
applied. Since the days of Edward III and Ricliard II, English 
men had vigorously resented Papal interference The statutes 
of ProMSors and Prremunire* had expressed the popular dish e 
of the Papacy’s thrusting intruders into English benefices, or 
attempting to enforce its decrees in England However, the 
“gnm two handed engine at the door 

Stood rusty, but ready Should cause of affront be given, the 
King would find his people united supporters against Rome. 
And the great source of Henry’s power was that he was so 
completely an Englishman of his time He understood his 
subjects and they him So far he had no quarrel with the 
Papacy, he heartily condemned Luther, and had caused to be 
published m his own name a confutation of that heretic which 
Pope Clement had rewarded with the gift of the Golden Rose 

•Now Chnst Chtueb. *S«ep. 19*. 
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chosen for trying to persuade the Pope to offer the Spanish 
king a deadly affront No wonder that Wolsey hesitated. 

Things went as be expected Neither Spam nor France gave 
him any help Clement put things off, then appointed ^Volse) 
and Cardinal Campeggio to hear the cause in England, but 
did not give them the power of final decision ^ Campeggio 
reached England in October, but the tml did not beguj. till 
the following' June Its verdict was expected in July, but at 
the end of that month Campeggio declared the sitting adjourned 
for two months more This renewed delay made Henry furious 
Here was revealed what had been hitherto but dimly seen 
The real master of England was after all not Wolsey but Henry, 
and Henry showed the quality which IVolsey lacked — determina 
tion, and disregard of tradition and consequence wftich might 
stand in his way Hence, while men were waiting for the 
cautious Wolsey to find his way round this thicket of political 
thorns, Henry, like a bull, burst through it 

He threw o\er Wolsey, and directed his attorney to sue for 
a wnt of prcsmuntre against his minister, on the ground 
F»ii of acting as Papal Legate, he had broken the statute In® 
woUey charge was iniquitous, since Wolsey had obtained his 
legatine authority at the King’s own pressing desire, m order 
to use It for the King But that, he knew, would not save hi^ 
He made instant and humble submission, acknowledging t at 
all his goods were most justly forfeit to his “most merau 
master Henry seized his goods, depnved him of the Great 
Seal, and dismissed him to his see of York He probably iras 
not quite sure that he might not want him again ^Volseys 
enemies, however, were too strong, the Cardinal was arrested at 
York for high treason, and dispatched southwards to the Tower 
Death, however, was more merciful than the King bro en* 
hearted, feeble, and despainng. Wolsey struggled to Leicester, and 
there died Henry’s last act was to send instructions to an 
envoy straitly to question his old servant on his deathbed as 
to what he had done with ;^iSoo which he had scraped to- 
gether after his fall, the last remnant of that abundant wealth 
which had been spent for the King, or seized by him 

Two steps which the King look close on Wolsey’s fall are 
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most significant of the future He issued rats for the sum 
moning of a Parliament, and he appointed Sir Thomas More 
to succeed Moisey as Chancellor Parliament sate for one bnef 
session had not met for fourteen years, ,t nas much longer since 

a King had entrusted his conscience to a lay man’s keeping > But 

both signs point the same ivay the sway of the Chureh in 
pohucs was tottenng, the •■minister” and the layman were rising 
to take Its place. Wolsey is the last ••Eminence" in that long 
Cham of ecclesiastical statesmen that tower through English history 
fram Dunstan onwards None of them, great as they were, o’e 7 

ch,! I 7 T t ^“Idonness of a precipitous fall the 

Cham breaks off and is submerged Far off m the sea of time 
one mured head will rise again above the political waters that 
IS l^d, 5 ut he IS lonely in history, out of place and out of tbte 
The seven f™m . 5,9 till 1536 during which this Parlia 
ment sat saw the breach behveen Henry and Rome widen year 
by year into a yawning gulf Each step in the ' 

quarrel is marked by a fresh inroad of Parliament '•» 

mem'.s’’“U^:h??Ltg pTtett 

Folonged period of un^rliamentaT. government whicTmlf be 
^lled ‘‘tyranny Each sat for what was for its age an extm 
ordinary number of sessions, <*arh . hv m 
assembled on the same day The one tore the PanaT 
to tatters, as its successor tore the Royal power Thp 
crucial difference the Long Parliament worked of its own f 
the Reformation Parliament owed its vigour to the Kine 
as It ^ere, having roused the national watchdog from fts 
by a senes of thumps on its kennel, urces it atramef f 
jet grasps the angr; beast by its co’llarp,rnC to 
that he cannot hold it back much longer, while nnvil 
to a more temfymg show of fury ® *t 

The first attack fell on a vulnerable nnmf *v 
Hitherto the clergy and the Church had bLn m 
getting large fees from the probate of ^v^l]s anit r ^ 
presents” (mortuary fees, paid when a k ^ 

.hreugb a pansh), some of die devgy 

(0*711*^*^°'***”” *•“ steeper of the Ku,g-,(- ^ ^ 


18 
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farming and trading; all these sources of revenue were docked 
Many of the clergy had held more than one benefice, these 
“pluralities” were no^Y forbidden, as was the practice of non 
residence, unless special leave was granted by the King Hitherto 
this leave had been granted by the Pope Here was the first 
grasp of the royal hand that was to tighten round the clergy 
In the second session all the cle^y were entangled in, the 
mesh that had snared Wolsey, the penalties of Prsmunire. 

Wolsej was guilt), and so were they — of obedience 
Fr«emunire Convocation of Canterbury hastily bought their 

pardon with a gift of ^100,000, York followed with ;^r8,ooo 
Under the law the laity were involved too, but the King 
graciously pardoned the rest of his subjects wholesale— for 
nothing — "of his benignity, speaal grace, pity, and liberality 
as the Act of Parliament put it 

Ere the next session came round the King’s agents had been 
busy at Rome, but had made no progress over the annulling of 

the Kings marriage Consequently Parliament ga^e 

Gt 0 nn««* another turn to the screw by the Act of Annates* 

“albeit the King and all his subjects be as obedient, devout, 
catholic, and humble children of Holy Church as any people 
with any realm Christian”, yet the payment of annates (the 
firstfruits of a benefice) to the Pope was henceforth to cease, 
any bishop who paid them should forfeit lands and goods to 
the King and if in consequence of the act the Pope were to 
refuse the bull confirming the election of a new bishop, the 
bishop should be appointed by two of his brethren without 
waiting for the Popes consent But as King and Parliament 
did not wish to use violence "before gentle courtesy first 
attempted”, the King was to have the power of declaring whether 
the Act should be put in force 

But if nothing could be got from Rome, Henry was ready to 
do without Rome In the spring of 153* Cranmer, fortified by 
the favourable opinions of some universities, which 
Act of Appe.i. consulted at his own suggestion, was busy 

over Kathenne’s divorce To nullify her certain appeal to Rome, 
Parliament stepped m with the Act of Appeals forbidding al 

« Thsy i d oo» bpse •JtoceUiet ao Act of ts34 tetwwed them on Uie Crown. 
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foMhe future or arrerdy'emered’'on 

-.0 ,0 t^o Uppor Houre of Content, on ^C;’':oXc„roI 

By the gme Parlumcnt met for its fifth session il,e 1 
had been granted, and the marriace is.th e, 

ledgod. Matters hanng been dtnen to Tt, 

Parliament tvas still bolder For t'hc'"firs‘t° time „“''T 
Pope as ..the Bishop of Rome othe", L ™,l 
^nged that bishops for the future were totl ele^frf 
dean and chapter of the dioeese under a '“‘M by the 
eors! ithn, but that they must elect the "" 

tha King^n the -t-confemng a Srty .1^0! K ""a" 

tahing It back with the other PeteP^n" and e I""* 
payment made to Rome were lopped ^(T No eh ? ° " 
nances were to be made save by tl^v,„L ” 
case the Pope should even at the devemh^h 
was again empowered to suspend or enfore^Ih J'*’'"’’ 
pleasure Further, by the Fust Royal Inee^ “ " *■“ 

marriage w.ih Katherine was deelater n,ui "'C 

daughter Mary cut out of the succession ’ J^athenne's 

Between the fifth and sixth sessions the Pnn 
mePs sentence of divorce, whereon the ^ annulled Cnm 
Royal Proclamation ordenng all manner “ 

Sr’ "'bnes ..wherein the avawu..i. 

Bishop of Rome is named or his nresuL, 

prefened , to be abolished, ..and his name auT 

never more remembered” Parliament to be 

Act of Supremacy declanng the Rme “B '^bb 

Hiad of the Church of England, and fn mih '“P"me 
calling on men to refuse all obedience to “““ed 

and to accept all Acts made by the “‘'“"'y. 

tefining to take this oath the Chance^r e B“'^"'a'’t For 
and Bishop Fisher were impnsoncd ’ ^bomas More, 
The seventh and last session saw the ovewl, 
monastenes. As the King had now absorbed I 
^wers which the Pope had rormerl 7 ^^|ll"'’“«'«'Mt,cal 
bad become ws.lor of Ihe religions houses, ifhmh 
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been under the control only of the officers of their own order, 
and of the Pope. They were soon to learn what 
a \isitation meant All of less annual \alue t an 
monasteries Suppressed, and their lands forfeited 

to the King ^\ith this last blow delivered the ^ Reformation 
Parliament ended _ 

Looking at Us work as a whole two things emerge > 
begin with there never was a Reformation so completely mun- 
dane It was political and nothing else The only sense m 
which It was partially religious is that it was sacnlegiow 
Starung with a determination lo make the worse * t 

better reason over the divorce. King and Parliament proce 
coldly ana methodically to bring the Church to heel, rout t e 
Pope and scatter his ilegiance. Neither justice nor sentimen 
vTcre allowed to interfere with business. The war has no para 
of powers, and no thunder of heavy ordnance on the Engu 
side at any rate Each stroke fell on the enemy s supp iw» 
slowly bloodlessly, but inexorably he was starved out— m 
cause of conscience That it could be done in this way * 
proof that as a whole the nation agreed Rome and its authon y 
were disliked heartily most would echo the words of his pa 
of SulTolk, ‘ England was never merry while we had Cardina 
among us A clearance liad been needed and was now ma e 
As to what would come next the bulk of Englishmen i no 


trouble their heads 

Secondly, wc must obsene that the Reformation Pariiamen^ 
which had overthrown the Pop<^ raised the Crown to a ’ 
unmatched before or since in English history 
to himself all the Papal powers and much of the Church s p 
perty, Henry liad been permuted to enforce statutes or no 
seemed good to bim, the succession had been practica y 
in hi5 hands, he was armed with a new Trcamn Act which 
made even thought against him treasonable. Bulky as le wa 
he was every inch a Pnnee. . 

These two qualities of the Reformation Parlamcnt* wpk in 
Thom.. reflected from the man who, under Henrj. had most 
c~mw*ii lo shaping of U Thorny J * 

lawyer who had grown nch by money lending, had sat m t c 
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oi; Commons, and had sencd «oIsq But he to essentially a 
Kings man at heart not a Cardinal s. His eatl) dajs of adien 
tare in Italy had made him familiar with despotic power rmhiesslv 
erercised, and he halted at nothing to maVc the king supreme 

Aa Vicar General under the Act of Sapreraacj, he detascd 

the raeasurtJ which brought the Church under the Km- He 
restifted ercn the nght of preaching to those who held royal 
hcenses, forced the clergj to preach in favour of the Act of 
Supremacy, overthrew first the smaller monastenes and then the 
larger turned over their property to the Crown, and sweat 
out of hm tmy all opposition Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
Fisher, the foremost scholar and the most saintlj bishop of 
the day, were esKuted for refusing to accept the Vet of Sunre 
maej TBe monks of the Charterhouse were hanged in a ba^ch 
on the same cha^e, or left to die in chains ,n Newgale H hen 
the dissolution of the smaller monastenes provoked L north to 
reWlion Cromwell never faltered This " Pilcnmap,* 
of Grace”, as the rebellion was called, was dangerous 

believed that the attack on the m^nim ,L ^Sd be 

an onslaught on the churches The rebels led 

took as their banner the Five Wounds of Christ 

that the monasteries should be restored the r r ^ tlcmanded 

turned cut, aud Cromwell hauish^VM 7 Z" h 

tn the northern nobles, for Cromwell to loLked ® u 

mingled loathing and fear by the old nobilitv 

venomous snake The Percie; Lords VVesiruuSid , T, 

Earl Dacre of Yorkshire, all joined, and these could 
fiercest lighting men in England with them Abbots and"® 
all gathered to the cause, the Abbot of Barlmiw ^ ^ 

armour Henry sent Norfolk to meet the rebeS but" I" 
too weak to fight, bade him make terms B- J f " 
his time, the rebels dispemed, but renewed tru!. "“'""S 
gave Henry and Cromwell the excuse for revoV 
had yielded The leadem were seized ‘'-'y 

Hussey, and the Abbots of four great monas’tmii “ 

I^ser rebels shared the 
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north It was a stern lesson in what the Ro>al Supremacj 
meant 

This failure of the “Pilgrimage of Grace” led to the down 
fall of the greater monasteries Some were forfeited for treason. 
The greater Others found It Wisest to submit to the king The 
inonastene* nionks Were pensioned Six of the great monastencs 
were refounded as secular chapters round the six new bishopncs, 
a little of the property was used for schools, a little for 
erecting fortresses on the coast But the bulk of it went to the 
king, and he dispersed most of it — some by gift to his ministers 
and courtiers, much by sale — so that in a few jears it had passed 
into many hands, and thus afforded an effectual guarantee that 
the Reformation would be permanent If England were to sub- 
mit again to Rome, that land would have to be resfored, and 
m the course of a few jears it was so parcelled up that 40,000 
families were reckoned to have an interest m it, and these 
would be sturdy Protestants It was on this rock that Marj s 
schemes for restoring Roman influence shipwrecked To take 
this land back by force was impossible, she had not money to 
buy It back, and it remained a bulwark of the Reformation, just 
as the National Debt of money borrowed by William Itl and 
Geoi^e I proved a bulwark of the Revolution Settlement Alike 
in each age, visionaries plotted for a restoration of the Old Faith 
or the House of Stuart, but sound monejed men, with an eje 
on their estates or their funds looked askance on schemes that 
menaced “property" 

The remainder of Henry VIlI's reign bean no very marked 
cliaracteristic, either of progress or reaction Some men deplored 
what had liccn done, others felt that a liall liad been called too 
soon. Tliosc m front cned “ forward ", and those behind cri«l 
“back" Yet both these were small parties, the bulk of the 
nation was for the time quite satisfied, and the king, who ade- 
cjuatcl) represented the bulk, was satisfied too Hence not much 
was done, and that leaned now to one side and now to the 
other 

Tlie chief forward step was taken in the transbiion of tlw 
Bible Most of the copies of Tiwdalc's venion. pnnlcd abroa ! 
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Va smuggled into Enghnd. hud been destro>ed Miles Coier 
We lias encouraged by Cromnell to male a neii translation- 
this isas combined in 1537 wuh Tyndale’s nork by ^ , ’ 

John Rogers, nho published it under the assumed "tThi'S??, 

STraf to license it. and 

Cranmer hSving irtitten a preface for it, the “Great n.hl. ■ 

Placfd in the churches Pr.sale persons were ^ Sed to 
hare copies Although m 1543 ,he liberty of reading the Bib e 
nnthdrawn from “husbandmen, uorkmen, and iromen efcem 
gentlewomen”, yet in .544 .he Licny and in .545 serv.cS for 
morning and evening prajer were issued ,n English 

While the Bible was thus placed m the hands of the neoDle 
no encouragement was given to depart from the old faith Om 
posed to Cranmer and the Reformers m doctnne T^ V 

of Norfolk, leader of the nobles, Gardiner BishooofWi h 

Bonner, Bishop of London, and, abo\e all’ Henrv him* 
attitude IS expressed m the statute of s« mZIuT.H 

r„“r:oiom:dio “ siTr rdoet'”' 

m^h/r:fir,s-<^i‘:rheTe:r» 

great part of the essentuUs of the old faith. ■> 

nourse, the stronghold of the Roman dol„e and the 

attael of all the Reformers on it too ,e!, Hie point of 

authorit) of the pnests, and this alm^fness’ of the'^nl!'"!'^ "i 

to be maintained by Articles 3 and 4 pnislhood was 

the consciences of their Bock was upheld 

of confession. Article 2 was intended m ‘^°"^’"“ance 

a share in the old Bohemcin heresy now from 

Having added the penally of death for the 

first article, and for the second hr«:h „f 

Parlument felt comfortably assured that unrf ° others, 

could those who kept the Sue Article* k circumstances 

heretics. accused of being 

This extremely definite dedaration aMm*f 
change doclnne was followed by die dowIfaH “ 
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1539 he had wished to strengthen the Protestant princes 
Germany by an English alhanc^ and had persuaded the king 
to promise to marry Anne, sister of the Duke of Cleves. 
Cromwell The allfance broke donn, but Henry, who had now 
been wifeless for four years, determined to keep his 
promise Anne had been represented to him as bdiutiful, she 
was, however, exceedingly plain, and though Henrj manfully jvent 
through with the marriage, he at once procured a dnorce from 
his “ Flanders mare ’* He showed his annoyance with Cromwell, 
and Cromwell s enemies, the nobles with Norfolk at their head, at 
once turned on him He was attainted on an absurd charge 0 
treason and executed (1540) 

Little calls for notice between 1540 and 1547 The war with 
Scotland falls m its place m the chapter of Scottish history The 
king married twice more first, Catharine Howard, and then, 
her execution for misconduct, Cathanne Parr In order to make 
It easier for the government to pay its debts, the coinage was 
much debased, but the effects of that measure belong to the 
reign of Edward VI Almost the last thing that the king 01 
was to cause the Earl of Surrey (Norfolk’s son) to be put to deal 
for aiming at the Crown 

So the reign ended as « had begun — with the headsmans axe 
and in truth this political engine, with its less dignified lielpmeel 
the halter, is so prominent that we are tempted at first to thin 
the reign particularly blood stained It did not present that aspect 
to men of its own time. After the long drawn out disorders 0 
the Uars of the Roses, and the nervous dread of tbcir reinai m 
Henry VII’s day, Henry VIII s lime was a period of i^ce aneJ 
prosperity The old enemy Rome was routed, England was 
“merry”, and “good King Hany" popubr even to the en^ 
He was neither merciful, nor logical, nor faithful, nor grate u 
But he knew what he wanted and what England wranted, and 
he took the first and gave the second without scruple of con 
science. 
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3- Edward VI and the Premature Reform 
in Doctrine 

by Parliament to settle the succession m 
his «ill, left the throne first to his son Edward, if he died with 
outran heir, the crown nas to go to his daughter 
Mary , if her line failed, to Elizabeth, and finally, •"«ei,ioa 
to the descendants of his younger sister, Mai^ It mil be 
nouced that Henry’s presage of the failure of descendants came 
me but his mil was not completely carried out, for the crown 
m the end Pt>=«d <o the descendants of his elder sister, the 
Scottish line, which he passed over ’ 

7“ “"'y "“f. a Regency was inevit 
able, and evetything would turn on the pohucal and religious 
Ideas of the Regency Henry had nominated a council with 
men of dlBerent shades of opinion included in it. m the’ hon» 
that It would do nothing but maintain things as they were Ve! 
here again Henry's plans failed, for the young lung's " 

uncle, Seymour, managed to wm over to his side fe""' "" 
part of the council, and got himself declared Lord 
Of the Realm With their help, aud adding m h^felft 

pLence ■ "ioas mto 

Several serious dangers lay ahead of him nnTvyrt..„.». t . 

^ght be taken, but which .f neglected would ^oye faul" To 
^gm with, there was a growing party desirous of ^ 
mrther change in religion, some of them cenumelv 
anxious for a complete form of Protestantism, others 
merely greedy for further plunder of property devotf^H t 
j^es This party, though prominent, was small, large 
the country, especially m the conserwitive north and wesTw 
opposed to any meddling with their old faith n 
pous trouble there was senous economic distreie 
the Black Death the process of convertintr r-n 1 since 

tore, often by dnving off the old manorifl tenams”. h"d°h‘’“ 
busi'y pressed As sheep-thrming employed fX’menf there 
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were many left without work This distress was aggravated by 
the dissolution of the monasteries The monks had been old 
fashioned lords, often well content with old wajs The new 
owners of the monastery lands were active “improvers”, with 
no respect for custom or old tenants And where distress had 
existed the monasteries had done something to ^ relieve it 
Further trouble was caused by Henry’s debased com, for mQney 
no longer circulated at its face value, when men were m doubt 
whether a shilling was worth a shilling or only sixpence, all busi 
ness transactions were upset and the evil tended to grow Not 
all the coin was bad, but men naturally were unwilling to part 
with good shillings when they got them, and strove to pay 
away the bad coins The good money was hoarded, or even 
melted down for the sake of the silver, and the bad mSpey took 
Its place Thus, with doubt and division in religious matters, 
widespread distress m agriculture, and confusion in all business 
transactions, the new Lord Protector would have his hands full 
Another important, though less urgent question, would also 
demand attention — that of the joung king’s marriage In all 
these matters Somerset failed, the more lamentably since, though 
he was an enlightened and honest man, the goodness of his 
ideas was quite obscured by the badness of the methods which 
he employed to carry them out In aims his policy was ad 
mirable, in results purely disastrous 

At the outset he had an opportunity which had not been given 
to any English statesman since Edward I — the chance to join 
somet»«t. Scotbnd by a rojal marriage JIary 

Sejsniih Queen of Scots, the little orphaned daughter of 
James V, was the obvious future bride for young 
Edward VI Scotland being divided between a French Catholic 
party, headed by the Queen mother, JIary of Guise, and an 
“English” part), who favoured a Reformation, Somersets plain 
duty was to take care not to unite these parties m the one 
thing in which they could be united, namely, in a common 
hatred of England. This, however, he at once proceeded to 
do Finding that his scheme of betrothal was not at once 
kindly received, he marched an army into Scotbnd which 
utterly defeated the Scots at Puikie Cleugh (1547) Tins was 
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not the Kay to win Scotland Huntlv nut the Oee.. 1 c , 
into ntemorable words “I feeling 

manner of the woo.ng- ThTMe o„ee„ “ ’ 

Trance, nhere she was shortly affianced to the 
sefs hastj^taolence had mined his own plans ^ 

In religious matters he acted mst as Mshw , . 

England was ready to go much further with tL T? 
mdered the abol.hing^f the masf " d'ffie'te 
utm in the service, and sent commissioners round a*?""” 

ndT':''" '.°h -^'-n-'ies 

and destroy the pictures on the walls As some or ih 

sioneis’ servants earned out these orders in an oir^ ““m'a 

parading the streets dressed as mocl nnests and 

pictures ^,th the same sort of spint i^afate ^ 

efBgtes of Guy Fawhes, this caused intense ange^r'm^uThe'’";? 

fashioned parts of the country For time ouf nf ° ^ 

tion after generation had used the same serv genera 

>hey understood it or not, had treasured it 

whereon men may approach to the presence of God Eruund 

prayers had been uttered before tma^Thtch hell d"?."'*’"? 

tu contemplate their Redeemer and the saints moJd" 

had hallowed and beautified churches, and i.’ pictures 

loted for the permanence of the blessed ho ^ Etottn to be 

to one sorrowful heart after another nI^uS w ef'’' ^“1^ 

a^ay, and to the simple country folk it seemM swept 

of beaten had been dosed, aL new Tn” 1,“ 

washed walls put m the place of the mrnTm "’’"O' 

on earth mansions of the blest 

On minds still m bewilderment. s«>V,v,rv 
change, fell another blow, but this time fof this 

The old guilds, so common in every town w*^ ^ toivns. 

^ familetr m men’s hves as thetr mhr„ ’ rt F»ro,„ 

had many objects sora^ such as the t 
trades, declining m value, some Skmg 
and miracle plays, more amusing perhanet festivities 

chiefly religious in atm, othem, howe^Xe “ “'M. some 
use. Were a guildsman sick or m distre« i,.. i , Practical 
for aid, if his tools were stolen or his h to his guild 

' burnt, his guild 
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helped him If he died in po\ert}, his guild buned him, edu" 
cated his children, looked after his widow, and paid for masses 
for the repose of his soul If a man wished to lea^e mone> or 
lands in chanty, he left it to his guild, and, as this form of be- 
quest was common, many of the guilds were rich The greedy 
eye of the Government fell on them, they, like the monasteries, 
held much property devoted to religious uses in the shapa of 
masses for the dead, in some respects, too, they might be de- 
scribed as effete And so an act was passed confiscating their 
propertj The effect was something as if at the present day the 
Government were to seiae the property of all benefit societies, 
sick clubs and workmen’s friendly societies Here again was 
a measure angenng and injuring masses of poor men, ill the 
more offensive because the Ixindon guilds were spared, being, 
It may be supposed, too dangerous to molest 

Trouble was not long in coming Somersets brother, Lord 
Seymour of Sudely, first plotted a rebellion He had roamed 
Henry VIII s widow, Catharine Parr, and sought to make for 
himself a position like that of Wannck the Kingmaker He 
coined money and forged cannon m his own foundries, fortified 
Holt Castle, and mtngued against the Protector The Council 
dealt with him by act of attainder, and had him executed, but 
the treasonable schemes of so near a rebtion did Somerset no 
good. Next came further proof of the Protector’s failure m the 
shape of two insurrections which burst out at the 
Dcvon*tire Same time in the west and in the east, and here 
,nd Norfolk Somersets incapacity was made plain 

The insurrection m the west, where men were still mainly 
Catholic in faith was enurcly religious in character, it was caused 
by the New Piajcr Book of 1549, which had been put in 
place of the old service. In the eastern counties there was no 
religious discontent, for Norfolk and the east, owing partly to 
immigrants from the Low Countnes, was strongly Protestant 
Rebellion here sprang from socud ouses the enclosures of 
commons and arable land for the purpose of sheep farming 
had thrown many out of work, the debased coinage had upset 
all manufacturers and all workmen all wages and all prices, in 
Norwich and the towns men were indignant at the confiscation 
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of the guilds Thus at the same moment the most mdel) 
sescred parts of the countrj, the poorest and the richest— the 
backward, agricultural, Catholic west, and the progressne, manu 
facturing Protestant east— were each driien to rebellion 

There ,is onl) one thing which a Goternment can do with 
rebellion, and that is to put it down Inquit) inlo the reasons 
form, sjmpathj with men misled into it, remedy for the causes 
of It, can onl) come after, namel), when the rebels have laid 
down arras and become once more atlrens. This the well 
meaning Somerset did not sec For the Devonshire rebels, in 
arms for their old religion, he had no sympathy and no mere) 
It was indeed some time before he had the upper hand of them 
Through the summer of 1549 the west was in a flame, roooo 
men, under Pomeroy and Arundel, in arms, the mass everywhere 
celebrated, and Exeter besieged So instant was the danger that 
a body of German mercenaries had to be taken into the Govern 
ment service These under Lord Grey de Wilton met the rebels 
at St Mary Clyst and Sampford Courtenaj, and, with every 
advantage of arms and discipline, had hard work to overcome 
them No such fighting had been seen in England since the 
battle of Stoke Some four thousand were killed in these fierce 
combats, and at the end the leaders were hanged at Tyburn 
and so order was restored ^ ’ 

So stern in the west, where German firelocks were turned 
against English peasants, Somerset m the east was mild to the 
point of feebleness With the great body of rebels, who under 

hold Hill, outside Norwich, dominating the town, and leviann 
provisions from the gentry loond about, he felt some svmnathi 
for he had realired himself the einls of the eaelosures and of 
the bad money, and meant in tune to mend them Hen 
tried to make terras This only encouraged the rebels to temmn 
under arras. Inevitably, fighting began between them and the 
neighbounng gentry, and the Council naturally turned ft™ 
Somerset to a stronger roan They ordered the Earl of We™ T 
to attack the rebels, which he did with ereal vn>D..r .i 
a number and dispersing the rest ^ ’ ^“Shtenng 

With this reputation as a man of energ). Warwick turned to 
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overthrow Somerset The Protector’s failures had been many? 
Fall cf rivals in the Counal were jealous of him, he had 
Somerset, j^q strong party behind him In 1551 he submitted to 
the Council, and was sent to the lower, pardoned for the time, 
he was restored to his place in the Counal, but Warwick feared 
him too much to leave him in peace, and in Januarj, 15521 he 
was executed on a charge of conspiracy ' 

So fell Somerset, one of those tragic failures an honest and 
well meaning man, whose real fault was that he was in advance 
of his time Misled into thinking that the opinions round him 
in London and at court were held throughout the country, mis 
taken m his belief that the nation, which under Henry VIII had 
thrown off the yoke of Rome with such enthusiasm, was really 
anxious for a reform in doctrine rash m his changes, yet, in spite 
of his failures, many m England loved him At his execution 
those near the scaffold dipped handkerchiefs m his blood to trea 
sure as relics of a good man He was, after all, honest which 
18 more than can be said for the man who followed him 

At the date of Somersets death Edward VI was nearly fifteen. 
All had the highest hopes of him He was intensely popular, as 
Edward VI f^lhcr had been as a young man Those round 
him at court knew hts ability, his earnestness and 
his sincere Protestantism The nation looked forward to the 
rule of a king who would sweep away all the failures of the 
Regency ‘ ^^he^ he comes of age,' cried an enthusiastic 
Hampshire squire, “he will hang up an hundred heretic knaves” 
Probably such methods would not have overmuch distressed a 
king who noted coldly m his diary his uncle’s death thuswise 
“ This day the Duke of Somerset had his head cut off between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning As it happened, Edward 
was destined never to rule 

The last two jears of his reign serve m some waj-s, however, 
to illustrate his ideas A “Second I’raycr Book", issued m 1553, 
went much further towards Protestantism than the first, more of 
the ceremonies of the Church were abolished, Articles of Re- 
ligion — fort) two in number — were published, and other changes 
made, all following the ideas of the more extreme Reformers. 
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4 t fte same lime some useful steps irere lalen To relieie 
"ere sulTtnng efforts were 
made to cheel. the enclosur^ anri to revue agneulture, the first 
Poor Uw enacted that collections were to be made in each 
pansh for the poor, and the expenses of the ro)al household 
were lesseiled Unluckily trme, the one great healing eletem 
m j 1 political troubles, w^ lacking, what England needed was 
amble government, and it became increasingly clear that another 
change w^ at hand Edwards health failed, and the next heir 
rvas the Catholic Mar) Where the future was so uncertain the 
present was bound to be dark, unsettled, troublous. ’ 

nr w a "O the Earl 

of Warwick, who had contrived Somerset’s fall, and now ruled 
m his place The son of Henry VIIs minister, „ 
that Dudley whom Henry VIII had put to death 
chiefly because his enterprise in collecting money 
for the Crown had made him bitterly haled, John Dudlev 
now aeated Duke of Northumberland-had proved himseffl 
capable soldier and a successful if unscrupulous, politician He 
had at any rate the politician’s instinct of beine on the nr..! 
of the wave. Neither sincere nor trustworthy, 'he hfd taken 
he side nf the extreme Reformers, partly becauL it agreed ifith 
the young king’s ideas, partly because he knew thM it.. 
nobility who favoured the system of Henry VIH would if il? 
returned to power, at once overthrow him But if thl u 
Somerset could not succeed in making the country accept a form 
of Protestantism for which it was not yet readv ^ u 
and selfish Northumberland was certain to fail 'fial onest 
upon the favour of .he ,o„ng king and .he “steaTrion 
the Council, Northumberland in ,55, Lsman bj 

roming more and more precarious as Edward Vis hMlil, r i j 
Accordingly he set to work to secure himself It 
cult to convince Edward that, if Mary came to thp tl 
Reformation would be undone, and Edward wn 
support of the Reformation, even if NorthiiwoK^ sincere m his 

Accordmgly.byNorthumberlandsadvJ he™ ? 

aside both Mary and Elizabeth as iWimate. an/ T” 
crown to lady Jane Grej, the Pandtagh, 
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vniincest siiter As Northumberland had shortl> before 

qurre ™gh. hope 

to be ruler of the kingdom p„[estant sorersigu. 

If the out, on hod been set on tomg = 7^ 

Northnmherlends scheme «ns sound enough ^dy J 

tainlv had all the good qualities of a queen 
SSitn-as soon became clear, hmrever that the naj ” 
set Mhen Edward .bed in -553. N-humtelan^^^^^^ 

to lay hands on Mary ere she learnt the ne 
brought her immediate naming, and she sl.pi« 

Catholic friends, the Honaids, in Norfolk S'-' E,,s„ ,n 

herself queen, and everyone supported her claim 

Henry 

Kither.B« - H«nfyVlrt. - 
cfArnBea. 

Miry EluitrUu 



7. UriC-Wf^ 

K,Tty ^ 

London Northumtolands rfencl'or with 

clamation of Lady Jane a, queen ^ 

protest His son. Lord Kobert Dudlcj The fleet 

Lehed her in Norfol but his men nuu ^,1^, 

declared for Queen Ma|y force, nhich he led 

her cause Lien Northumberlands o „„ 

inro the Eastern Counties, -"“^"id.rnd. dea.h, he mis 
July so, less "J, uroclaimed Maty queen at 

forced to give up hope, and t"””" ,„jer cl a Tudor in 
Cambndge If he thought „„ „rosted the ne. 

this way he na, >«" “"^^ore he gmeeUrtl further, and 
daj, and sent lo the Tower 
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anfounced that he had been ateva at heart a 
on > a forced supporter of the Reformation Having thiK^ade 
h m do the cause of the Reformation all the harm he u 
Mary had him beheaded ” 


e 4- Mary : the Catholic Reaction 

At her accession ifary was thirt\ si* e 

hair a Tudor, neither, then, by age or Wood ei 
from what she had set her mind L easy to be turned 

had been soured Her mother divorr#./? all her life she 

herself declared illegitimate her claim treated, 

surrounded by enemies, often held as a so ?%'^™' doubted, 
foreigner holding ardently to Rome and the r o 1'’"'°"“' “ 

nation had thrown off, she was, by taming fit ’r° 'I'™ 
sympathy atth England Northumblrlandias 1 ““ ' 
but he did know what Maty was likel! to be °‘“"'"P“htictan, 
England had no such terrots A r,.t, 1 
to be feared ,n the same nay as a AtS ' '“’'""S" not 
m James ITs day, because England^ad „ 
other sovereign than a Cathohl Henry VIlT T'’" “"J' 

anti Roman moments, had never douhLn u 
sincere Catholic Edward VI had neve ^ i “ ““t 

sued by Somerset and Nortiumb 'und r''" 
examples of Protestant rulers, they were nm 
maM of Englishmen looked on their L I '""""fEtuS The 
of Harry Tudor, and welcomed her with th^'l"’"i“^ “ *““Shter 
gave to all Tudors The attemprs aT mfl™ 

Edward VI had been profoundly unplll™ ;^‘»='nnn under 
? return to the da,s of Ogood kL hI™» ’’ ''us 

break with the policy of her Hiher an?^t "°“'d 

ugam under the power of Rome, d.d oo, L? ®"S'“d 

Hence Mary's bnef reign is divided II, 'hem 

a short period of secL.og her pl'T P'*"* Tirs. 

16 
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Spaniard, and tned to restore the Papal power The first period 
of “Restoration’ is the reign of “Mary Tudor”, the second 
period of “Reaction” is the reign of “Blood} Mary” 

At first then, Mary and her subjects were at one By 
common consent the mass came in again Parliament, meeting 
within two months of the queen s accesfion, repealed 
Restoration religious acts of Edward VI, and went bi^ck to 
the “divine service used in England in the last year of Henry 
VIII’s day” Some of the more prominent Reformers left the 
kingdom— John Knox, who had been Edward Vi’s chaplain, 
among them Archbishop Cranmer, and the bishops of the 
same party, Latimer and Ridley, were deprived of their sees, 
and the old occupants of the sees of Winchester and London, 
Bishop Gardiner and Bishop Bonner, restored ‘ Even the 
queen’s ideas for her marriage did not offend England The 
nation, indeed, wished her to marry Courtenay, Earl of Devon— 
the last representative of the Yorkists, and when, urged b> her 
cousin, the Papal Legate, Reginald Pole, and the Spanish Am 
bassador Renard, she refused this, and insisted on marrying 
Tb«sp4ni.h of Spain, the idea of a Spanish match 

Rimuh. unpopular, but no real resistance was made 

There was certainly an insurrection, favoured by Courtenay, 
the Duke of Suffolk and Northumberland s friends, and led b} 
Sir Thomas Wjatt, but it failed to find much support Even 
m London, vrhere the cause of the Reformation was strong, 
the citizens held Jxindon Bndge against ^Vyatt Most of the 
leaders were captured and Suffolk were beheaded, so, too, 

were the luckless Lady Jane and her husband, Courienay was im 
pnsoned, and even the Princess Elizabeth was sent for the time to 
the Tower The treat} of marriage was confirmed b} Parliament, 
and m Jul}, 1554 Philip came to England and married Mary 
This was the most threatening of all the dynastic marriages 
of the time. True, it nomiinlly secured for England the alliance 
of the most powerful state in Europe It might be regarded as 
a counterblow to the nnmage between Mary Queen of Scots and 
the Dauphin France and Spam are at the lime the two great 
lords ol Lurojvc Miry of Scotland mames 1 ranee so be it 
then Mary of England will do berttr, and mames Spam— me? 
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6pa.n ras a greater coantrj than France National tanitj so 

„ ."".f'n, "'«ch, but 

.nnumentble dangers Not onlj were both 
kingdoms ,n danger of betng sramped in the stormj sea of the 
struggle Vtraen France and Spatn, not onl; m.ght an actual 
unran of the French and Scottish thrones be Lnaeing for Eng! 
a^na ,f Spanish tr^ps were to be landed to protect us, far worse 
han either was the pen! ftat England might be absorbed inra 
he Sl^nish monarch. The “Hapsburg net” was round her 
the octopus that had stretched its tentacles so wide in Enrone 
had her m its grip She might lose independence, as the Lther 
lands were losing it, and become, as the Netherlands be^me 
but a Spanish pimance-and with disastrous results True 
in the marriage tieaty precautions had been mVen 't 

TOS to manage English afliursand resenues, no foreigner^M ^o 
hold command in army or fleet, England was not in t,. j * 
into war with France through the match, if there was a son^'h' 
was to rule in England Burgund,, and the Ned eiEndf r?' 
in Spam These were sane precauttons but men t 1 , ’ 
irons against what they fear to be liUl, to hannen 
are not always kept The son of such a malch^f “nd treatres 
mother and a Spanish father-would hate eseiy elL‘”.""'’r 
danger about him As it hapnened. Fnai j ° ^ ulcnlent of 
son W,a.ts ba.tlecry, • No^aSh math"? NTir''^ 
loices the popular dread, and he and his snnnnw ^ 

For more than thirty jeats the results of th 
an ever deepening slormcloud ^e, e1 '"■= 

in the thunder of the Armada it burst Ld ™d then 

a whole generation of Englishmen had walkef^rl"?’ ®“‘ 
This “ Spanish match is the lummtr nr. ♦ 

With Spam at her back she set out on her s^c Se of ^ 

land to the Roman allegiance. The Pannl t ^^storing Eng 

Cardinal Pole. t\ as permitted to land CareS 2*’' 

ment of the elections produced a compliant P l 

peal-d Henry Vin-sccdes.ast.calUwsl^bei^ >■«- 

separating from Rome might be pardoned pff 

mission, withdrew the interdict and EnelmH the sub- 

.n the Roman obedience He yielded. .„leed?sreih!„T„;o??“t? 
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Ends «Lrc to be left to tlicir present posscsson* 

Etetttbitig could not be rubbed off the 

Enebnd once tnere m the Roonn fold, Mtr) and Pole set 
to ™tk to secure obedience by petseeutron Hooper, Rishop 
of Gloucester, Rogers, s canon of St Pauls, herrar, 
b.”l..e E.sliep of St. Datids, and fourteen others n ere tned 
for heresi Doubtless Man nod her admers espeeted them-or 
^ost of hem-to recant Ont, ec, did so, the res^l nen, to 
This eras the prelude. In Ms,, tsSS. ■■ 
that the queen «as not going to hate the child she '»P“"^ 
and her disappointment quickened her teal for Holy Churelt 
Tlirouch the summer the persecution sharpened In September, 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridle) were tried logLthcr 1 Jtimer and 
Ridlev were burnt at Oxford. A deb) was p»en to Cranmer, 
burning an archbishop required special eutloritj from Rome, 
beside* there *cre hope* that he might recant, but after making 
B submission he manfuU) withdrew it, and declared that he 
«ould die a Irotestant, thrusting “that unworthy Ijnd" Itai 

< ..I .. ..,.1 tmtn t>s<> {lames 
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i>r the enthusiesm of Edward Vi's reign, when the king and his 
ministers led the nay. but there could be no doubt about Mary's 
Protestants, whose only guerdon was the martyr's death for con- 
science sake. Hitherto Protestantism had been somewhat suspect. 
^ savouring of worldly gain, dubious motive, and wavering Wtl, 
The determination which took simple folk to an agonizing death 
byrfire, rather than give up their faith, made the Protestan? cause 
Mary hoped by her persecution to convert England, and she 
did much to convert ..-but it was .0 the other side, rsul en 
hatred rewarded her and Pole and Bonner and the Catholic 
and above all Marys Spanish husband Ph.hp, who it vvai 
assumed without much reason, had nushed Mn™ „ 

hl"‘h= A•rehe,ho'’„“'v;f„ll'?;^ lufo^Mp 

from abroad. If French troops came, Spanish troops would 
certamly come also, and the realm become a battleground 
Anything was belter than that Besides it i ^ ' 

Ma^y was stneken with a morml disease. ’ To wait wTSes't 
Yet short as the time left to Marv was it *!.’ 

bring one more humiliation— another result' to 

Spanish match} for fnendshm with Soain h-ir^ 
war with France England hid nothmg to Irc'ff 

war, but France had, for Calais wal s m ,1 r ? [T 
Calais, then, the French attack was directed" with w 
of success, for the garrison was sma and rw r 
ruinous Lord Wentworth, m command at Cl' '^“"‘''“‘">'’5 
was preparing. He wrote urge^Uy ?oCl o' 

Maty would send neither. Every pe„„vTh “"‘‘i v"’™''’’ 
spent on the pious task of restoriiS^ churches'““n T''' 
abbeys. In answer to Wentworth's lettClr 
that the French army was at hand Marv rpnl 
certain information that "no attack on Cl*^ 

Before the letter reached him Wentworth 

more certain, for 25,000 French auhe wfes 

just able to oppose one man to every fiftv nr i,* ^ Garrison 

worth held on for five days, but neve . ' “«ailants Went- 

sent from England. On January 6 he surrenn" If*’ ** 

«n the neighbouring fortress of Guisnes still^h?^^’ 

January 20 he too had to yield. ‘ ^ "S on, but on 
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So vanished the last English possession in France At first 
valuable as gmng a gate for English trade to the Continent, or as 
a point of attack on France, the use of Calais had long passed 
away England’s policy was changing to a new phase She no 
longer sought a conquest of France, her eyes were beginning to 
turn over sea, and Spam was to be henceforth her national foe 
But that was not seen at the time, Calais had been in English 
hands since 1347 It was the one fruit left of the harvest of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the memonal of the Black Prince 
and iienry V, the nation’s credit seemed to rest on its safe- 
keeping, and deep was the humiliation at its loss Even Mary, 
un English as she was, declared th^ when she died the word 
“Calais” would be found written on her heart 

5. The Rcltgious Settlement 

When Mary died on November t?, tSSS, the solution of 
the long drawn out problem of the Beformation was left to 
Elizabeth Thirty years had seen many changes. First Henry 
VIIPs Fahheal Reformation, the overthrow of the Papal power 
in England but the leaving of doctnne practically unchanged, 
then under Edward VI an attempt at establishing a rtfonn ih 
doctnne This hid proved premature and unpopular Then 
under Mary Reaction, first to Henry VIIPs system, and then 
back to Roman Catholicism pure and simple This last had 
also been exceedingly unpopular Now the cautious wisdom of 
Elizabeth and her great minister Ceal devised a fresn system 
which proved enduring 

Certain conditions of the problem, however, had altered 
and so made Elizabeth's task easier The Protestant party had 

EiiKbetb* grown stronger, and the Catholic wcaktr The trans- 

advamteo jauon of the Dibl^ for one thing had worked on the 
side of the Protestants, for though the Bible itself is on no 
side, yet the more the Bible was in men’s liands, the more they 
inclined to judge in religious matters for themselves, and this 
habit of “private judgment", m place of accepting what is laid 
down by “authority", is the basis of Protestantism. Secondly, 
as has been shown, Mary's persecution lad worked for the 
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PcDtestant cause, it had made caterers see that the Pro* 
testants tvere really honest and in earnest Thiidlj, it iias no 
longer possible to rest content rrith the sjslem of Henri VIII 
no country could continue to profess itself Catholic and let be 
m flat defiance of the Pope If niizabelh’s goiemment lias to 
endure it must haie the support of either the Protestants or the 
&thahcs It could not halt between two opinions for eier 
Finally, the Catholic cause had weakened, owing to the idea 
that It was !L/oras« cause. It was the cause of Philin of qmt„. 
and Elizabeth’s Catholic „ial, Mary Queen of Scou, Ls'^he 
wife of a French prince. Hence the lojalty to Elizabeth grew 
more and more to be a Protestant lojaltj, and as the Protestants 
were the loyal party, the Catholics tended 10 be thought the 
disloyal part)— a charge which was sometimes quite unjustified 
jet sometimes true, and alwaj-s hard to rebut ’ 

conclusion of the long drama of the Reformation one 
seems to expect some great political stroU «,.ei 
act that mil settle the vexed question There is 
course, nothing of the kind The details of ■ ihe ■ 

E imltethan Settlemenf are no, stnktog Colp,;"' iVifee 
with the fierce changes of the last reicns thev 
ris Pole was dead the Atchbishopnc of CanteV ““'^'nile 
It was given to Matthew Parker, a Lderate Pmmtw 
followed this by granting leave for the Lords Prater thT'c^? 
the Commandments to be said in English m the ri, ' ' i, 
and for the gospel and epistle to be read 
version In 1555 Parliament met and drew up the SMif”® 
Briefly the details of it were — Settlement 

1 The Repeal of the Act of ice^. tk, 

the Papal pol^er m England and brougS into abolished 

ecclesiastical legislation ® bill's 

2 An Act of Supremacy, declaring the aueen m .. 

01 all persons and causes ecclesiastical as ucl? ® 

3 An Act of Uniformity, accepting (m the m 

S^ond Prayer Bock, and lajing dowm W"“rd VPs 

clergy and ornaments of the churches were to 1' c' ‘he 

by Parliament in the second year of Edward VI TK ^ established 
Rebg.on” of Edward VI, reduced from aa to , 

to 39, were re-enacted 



It seems little on which to base a great Church settlemeot, 
not much that was remarkable, nothing that was exactly new 
On the other hand it was conspicuously wise The first act was 
inevitable England would never accept the Papal power But 
this blow once struck, everything was done to spare the wounded 
feelings of the Catholic party The Act of Supremacy is far 
more cautious than Henry VIH’s blunt declaration that he was 
“Head of the Church”, and only office holders had to take 
the oath, the ordinary layman was left alone The Prayer Book 
IS the Prayer Book which we have to day, and no word against 
Rome IS in it Even the Litany, which enumerates a very com 
prehensive catalogue of bodily and ghostly perils, has nothing 
about the Pope There was such a clause in Edwards Pra}er 
Book, but Elizabeths advisers struck it out Prajer is offered 
for the conversion of ‘ Jews, Tori s, infidels, and heretics ” — but 
not of Papists The Communion service is so worded that those 
who believed m the Real Presence, and those who did not, could 
alike accept it Alternative prayers for the sovereign, one more, 
the other less definitely Protestant, are provided Men could do 
in many ways as seemed good to them and jet feel they were 
within the law There was little severitj threatened save to 
those who obstinately maintained the authoritjr of the Pope, 
these were declared traiton All save one of Marys bishops 
and about two hundred churchmen refused to tal e the oath 
of Supremacy, as was to be expected, and resigned their posts. 
Elizabeth was able to fill them with men of her own choice, 
and so had the heads of the Church thoroughly in sympathy 
with her Even where Catholics refused to come to church 
and had the mass celebrated at home, the Government made 
no attempt to interfere save by imposing a shilling fine for 
not going to church A man was permitted to compound for 
himself and his household at a rate of 20J a month The 
pajment is not so trivial as it seems, to get the value of 
the money it must be multiplied by ten or so, and as the 
'Recusants’ had also to pay their own priests, the being a 
Catholic was expensive One after another of the countj genlrj, 
desiring to economize, found attendance at his parish church 
an easy way of doing it One came m after another, and /tmt 
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above all things was on Elizabeth’s side She was able to gi\& 
her system the chance to take root under her a new generation 
grew up who had never seen England Roman Catholic and 
therefore accepted without question the Anglican Settlement 


XXIV. Elizabeth 
I. Outlines of Elizabeth’s Policy 

So far we have been concerned with one aspect only of 
Elizabeth’s reign — her settlement of the Church, ending the 
English Reformation unquestionably important, yet in 
ouiUat* striking, nor even appeanng at the time to be 

definitely final For twelve years there were hopes that the queen 
might be persuaded back to Rome, and Enghnd with her Mean 
time her wise tolerance in religion, and the general good sense 
of her arrangements, gave them a firm hold. By 1570 Pius V, 
despairing of gentler measures, declared her excommunicate, and 
henceforth sterner means than persuasion were to be inea 
Yet long before tS7®“”>”deed from the beginning of the 
reign— there was in sight another means than the conversion of 
Elizabeth whereby England might again become Catholia In 
European politics at the time there was still a firm belief in the 
state maxim, Cujus regio tjus rtltgto Where the sovereign was 
Catholic It was assumed the land would be Catholic, and in the 
main the assumption was true No definite example had jet 
been seen of a land breaking away successfully from its ruler’s 
creed. All the changes of the Reformation in England seemed 
to confirm the belief Henry VIII’s, Edward Vi's, Mary’s, and 
now Elizabeth’s rebgious opinions had veered from one extreme 
to another, and England had veered with each Hence all that 
seemed to be needed to regain England from the Reformation 
was a Catholic sovereign on the throne. 

Various roads would lead to this end. 

I The next heir, Mary Queen of Scots was a Cathobc. If 
the were to succeed, all would, in the opinion of the Catholic 
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leadeij weU agam more especully if after the death of her 
french husband she were to marrj some English Catholic. 

a The throne might be won for l’hili|i,of Spam the late 
queen of England s husband, either by force or by marriage with 
Elizabeth Possibly Philip might himself many her, if thf Papal 
dupensatton were granted, or she might marry someone of the 

^ Spanish Catholic ascendency 
would be re established m Engbnd ^ 

Pohticall), Elizabeth's reign is the story of the struggle with 
the Counter Reformation '-the term ,s used to denote that 
compound of the great Catholic allies— Spam the 
Empire, and the Papacy -which had done so much 
to check Protestantism m Europe. The forces were enormously 
s rong Spam and the Empire together then meant practical v 
aU Europe, except France and the Bali.c states Lm was 
enormously rich from her possessions m the New U'oild, and her 
soldiers were at the time the best m Europe Further the aLw . 
»n the Papal court had been set nght, the old erotmrfe 
plaint removed, and at the Council of Trent fn:d,6 6->\ 
been done to wtn back the wavenng allgia„ce of ""“a 
leaned for the time to the Reformed doctrines The p"^° 
once more become earnest and zealoT and tie 
marked all the leaders of the Roman Church The 
order had been formed to win back the heretics 
already been done by the powers of the Counter Ret 
Germany, and thetr efforts were now coucemratd r™, T 

Against this attack the key of EnS™ fre " 

IS the throne So long as Elizabeth hves all saf 
bate tf her hetr ts a Catholic, there u, pen, ' he f , 
has a Protestant heir, all is secure At first the dane”'^’ 
covertly from a Scottish queen supported bv thf* 

Cathohe aUtes After that queen ,L I *= 

fresh shape, it is open war wtrh die “ 

tu champion, Spam, and its forces seem greater rnT p 
is likely to be able to resist ® ‘ England 

For the Catholic cause Elizabeths timelir a ,, 
essemuk at any rate much to bo desireil -r w " 
land her life ts mvaluable her marratgo to a vZtsZ m"ol 
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necessary, so that there may be a Protestant heir Yet here 
Eiixabeth t comes the bewildering feature of the reign Elizabeth 
inarnaBe coquet, but she Will not marry And further, such 

proposals for marriage as seem even moderatel> attractive to 
her, are not at all pleasing to the nation for she repeatedly 
seems to intend marriage with a French prince, and he would 
of course be a Catholic * 

Here Elizabeth was wiser than the nation. She saw that the 
best ally against Spam was France. France, though Catholic, 
was not of the Catholic Counter Reformation partj She hated 
and feared Spain too much to join m that She was Spain’s 
great rival Hence for Elizabeth to fish with the bait of a 
possible marriage was the best waj to secure France so long 
as Spain feared that she might make a French alliance, Spain 
would do nothing violent against her that might drive her into 
it Once married, her value as a prospective catch would be 
The »rsneh her Coquetting with French pnnees, 

•iiievee Elizabeth kept Spam quiet and France on her side, 
this friendliness with France bated all llirough her reign and 
proved her great support in acute difficulties, and in the end, 
of course, the needful Protestant heir came from Scotland. 

Elizabeth's reign, then, is one long struggle against the 
Counter Reformation It is convenient to treat it m four 
phases 

1. The Scottish phase this covers the first ten jears of the 
reign, and ends with Mary Queen of Scots seeking shelter m 
England, thus putting herself m Elizabeth’s power (1558-68) 

2 The period of Plots these all have the same object — to 
release Mar), to marry her to some Catholic, and to place her 
on the throne as Elizabeth’s successor As no successor would 
be required till Elizabeth was dead, most of the plots included 
Elizabeth’s assassination The plots end with the execution of 
Mary (1587} This left nothing to plot about (1568-87) 

3 1 he Armada the forces of the Counter Reformation try 
Bt last open war, and fail (158S) 

4 The last daj-s of riiiabeth (1589-1603) this secs the 
war with Spam earned to a successful issue, especially at sea, 
and with it may be grouped an account of the new nuntimc spirit, 
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ths exploits of the buccaneers, and the earl) attempts at coloniza 
tion— though some of these belong in date to an earlier penod. 

rhe Scottish phase comes firsL In order to appreciate it 
a reaien of Scottish history is needful Scotland, like Lnaland 
had a Rcforpiation of a character peenhar to itself As has" been 
seen, England nas the first considtraUc state iihose king took up 
the ailti Roman ideas of the Reformers and made them his state 
pohc) Scotland gaae the first example of a country nhich de 
dared for a Reformation, both in politics and in doctrine, i/r 
difimn 0/ I/I Sttitmgn This unique aspect of the Scottish 
Reformation makes it particularly importanL 


2. Scotland! the Unlucky House of Stuart 

Since the fmal defeat of Eduard Is scheme of annexation 
England and Scotland had mjuenccd each other but little 
They had remained ill neighbours, fighting on the Borders had 
been almost continuous, Scotland had steadily adhered to its 
alliance mth France, every now and again quarrelling han de- 
veloped into o^n iiars in uhich Scotland usually lost the 

the time is at hand when the two countries were at last to find 
a common aim and a common interest in their religion and 
while sympathy thus drew them closer, fortune-and Elisabeth’s 
sagacity-gase the chance of the two crownsl, join t 
^rson of James I It is therefore desirable to cast a glares 
mer the policy and social condition of Scotland during these 
wo hundred jears of hostthtj, in order to see how ,n the end 
the two nations came tc^ether ^ 

Robert Bruce died in 1329, haying survived 
after the Treaty of Northampton His heart after ils r 
adventure in the good Lord James's keeping’ came back 
native land to be buned beneath the high altar at nr i ' *"* 
that magnificent abbey which seems to embody all that 
of Scottish palnotism, and in its rum T mou " 
which befell Scotland under his successors And u disasters 
aged but four jears, reigned in his stead “ 
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The purpose of this chipter is not to attempt any continuous 
account of Scotbnd under David 11 and -the Stuart kings who 
followed him, but merely to remark what were the 

Oatiinei , , ^ 

general characteristics of the time, to observe, therefore, 
(i) Ike main relatiom with England, who, as Scotland's domi 
neenng and contentious neighbour, was bound to influence her 
politics most deeply, (2) ike French alliance, to which Scotland 
was permanentlj faithful, on the principle of a common enmity 
with England, (3) the elements of disorder at home, which, in the 
shape of powerful barons and fierce Highlanders, harassed king 
after king, and presented any real union or progress in the 
country For more than two hundred years invasion from with 
out or rebellion at home paralysed Scotland 

Dawd 11 s reign saw both tn\*asion and rebellion at work 
The victory of Bruce had meant the rum of Balhol s cause His 
followers, the “Disinherited”, were tempted to try a stroke to 
regain their lands when King Robert was gone. A small party 
of them landed won the striking victory of Dupplin,* and, 
Edward III joining m routed the Scots at Hahdon Hill The 
English and their allies completely overran the country, Edward 
Balhol was placed on the throne, and the little King David sent 
for safety to France Then, however, Edward became absorbed 
in French wars, by degrees Scotland regained her lost fortresses, 
and even tned a counterstroke, invading England m 1346, while 
Edward was besieging Calais The affair failed dolorously The 
Archbishop of York and the northern Lords Percy and NeviUe 
met the Scots at Nevilles Cross as usual, the English archers 
won the day David himself was wounded, made pnsoner, and 
kept in England for eleven years 

Here in Davids reign are displayed the perennial curses of 
Scotland at the lime Disunion at home, the old feud of Bruce 
Troubles Balliol Opening the door to an English invasion, 

smongthe the Complete tnumph of the English archer in the 
field, and the equally complete failure to conquer Scot 
land In the picturesque tales of the heroes who won back Scot 
land for the Bruces, we seem almost to be back in King Roberts 
days Yet one of the most illustnous of these partisans, Hilliam 
lScep,iS7 
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.Douglas, the Knight of Lidtlesdale, did not hesitate to murder Ills 
old companion in arms. Sir Alerander Ramsaj of Dalhousie, and 
diat from mere sarage jealous) Ramsaj had recaptured Rox 
burgh ast e, and the king, nerri) returned from Tmuce, reaarded 
Tcotdale, superseding the Knight 
of Liddesllale, uho had held the office. Liddesdafe hided his 
tiw. pounced on Ramsay_»ho, unarmed and unprepared, «as 

' 1 ?“" a ireocher) from an old 

ramrade-humed him to his castle of Hermitage, and there left 
him to stane to death m a dungeon Though of no historical 
importance, the s.or) illustrates what happened oter aiirott 
again, men among the most xaliant of the Scottish patriots nri- 

'ill ® a 'f^h^ous rengince 

led to blood feuds which threw one side or the other into trmson 
able plots with England Even Liddesdale bound himself to 

“"r/fruracr -nor was he the only Douglas to turn traitor 

lltte^'^aIr"®f°t1,'^* O" P'sH) constantl) dunngthe 

latter half of the fourteenth ceniurv. the ® 

being the ^at moonlight affray of Jlterburn, m which 
James, Earl of Douglas, was killed, and the two Pprr, 

Mph and Henry (Hotspur, made '‘pmone.: 

But dunng this time, and under the Lanca^r.^r, t ^ 

attempt was made by England to fi, * senous 

The only considerable battle of the time Scotland 

where another Douglas (Archibald, fourth earlWa T 

was wajiaid b) the Petcres, who had tLs tin, 

otlerbum The baUle had rmportan tsuhs ' 'ih 

England, for i. led up to that ^t "eanuTuf P th= history of 

Douglas, and Mortimers, whicf harassed Hlnn'lV 

that It once more showed the helplessness of ?h c ' 

English archery, it had no result on Scolland Tn^ c°‘" 

andVemeuTL "S the b3Ule, 

a««ler (3I50 an ArehTtald) brother rf the Good Lort "" « 

Hal don. James bore it also and was It 1 ed 
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another battle at Verneuil — and his life this time Stewart of 
Darnley was killed at the “Battle of the Hernngs , and other 
Scots fought in the Maid of Orleans company But in Henry 
VI s reign England s hands were too full with French troubles 
for her to be able to resent these Scottish unfriendlinesses 
effectively, and then came on the Wars of the Jlosis so that 
till Tudor limes Scotland was left mainly to herself Her,m 
ternal calamities now call for mention 

David II had died in 1370, leaving no heir, and the crown 
passed to a gnndson of Bruce through his daughter Marjory and 
The House husband, Walter the Steward 1 his grandson came 
of smart jQ jjjg throne as Robert II, and began the line of the 
unlucky house of Stuart Six kings descended from him sat 
on the throne of Scotland. Of these only one (Robert III) had 
a peaceful end and he before his death, saw one of his sons 
auelly murdered and the other a pnsoner in England Robert 
III too, was the only one to attain old age, none of the others 
lived to be forty five, three of them were cut off ere they had 
entered on the second half of lifes natural span, James I was 
Mitrertuncs murdered, James II killed by the bursting of a 
of the heueo cannon at the siege of Roxburgh, James III assassi 
nated, James IV killed at Hodden, James V died of a broken 
heart, his daughter had the worst fate of all, for she perished on 
the scaffold after nineteen years of captivity It is a senes of 

disasters unparalleled in history even in Scotland at a time when 

“life was short and death was violent"' Vet, unlucky as the 
kings were, their country was even more so Not the least mis 
fortune, inevitably following on the premature deaths of the 
kings, was the constant succession of minorities James I sue 
ceeded at the age of eleven, James II, at six, James 111, at eight, 
James IV had reached eighteen — a npc and statesmanlike age 
compared with that of his ancestors But James V was not quite 
two years old when he came to the throne, and his daughter 
Mary at her accession was aged but one week So minority fol 
lowed minority, and regency regency, wilh every opening for 
ambition and violence, year after year, and reign after reign, war 
followed rebellion and rebellion followed war m dreary sucecs 
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from ■O'-asions. defats, nods 

ir V •'■'"/"S'- “">= one after the 

ro ,H K T tndependence tras a good th.ng, but no use 
could be made of it nhilc there nas neither order nor firm 
goiemment _ A king could do hitle for his people so long as 
his whole resources Here being strained to crush ihe great 
familits into obedience ® 

Robert III was more or less a cnpple, unable to nde about 
4 = countrj, or fight at the head of an arm,, thereforiTfor those 
^js, an inefficient king That he was b, nature a 
Kindi) and charitable man onl) made the matter *" 

Duke nf’^u sniernment fell into the hands of his hrother. the 

d m >,•' ° ' Tineman), was con 

cemed with the arrest of Roberts elHtr p ,u ^ " 

probably with his death, which occurred (comemem'ir/’whne 
he was in pnson As the lounger son TaZ. T •' 
b, tnghsh sessels while lo, aging lo France in’ timl 
in Mcfi, and Robert III died SM^fter. Albani had^L ^ ““ 
till his death, m MSO James, h"o:e“; " h i' ^etm' 
in 1424, at once struck at the new duke, Murdoch ' 

of Alban, , and his two sons They were executed, amt T 
seized their estates This .agotous stroke was S 
laws against “bands" (cmenants of alhancr h 
a hanging of disorderly Highland chiefs the ™ 

Douglas, and the forfeiture of Ihe eaddora of Simm"”™' m 
last proied his undoing for Sir Robert Gialiam 
earn, hatched a plot in the Highhnds m S"""' 

The chance soon came James went m Penh “to T 
mas, and was lodged in the Abbey of Black r ^•'"" 

V'ay north he was warned that he would''!!',,.!'/. 
but pud no heed to the warning Late at nmhi!! " " 
‘spoiled the locks” and borst noisil, ' "'f'" "“"spirators 
Jltmg with the queen and her ladies, tore’ i,„! 
floor and look refuge in a dram below, there had’’!'" 

to be walled up to present his tennis balk^lf ■’/ " 

Meanwhile abose the ladies had tned to ke 

«0D bemg iha. one of them. Cathanne Douglat thmst'S a™ 
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through the staples m place of the bolt Graham and his fgl 
lowers easily broke in, but net finding the king, were on the 
point of withdrawing, when the king unluckily made a noise 
below Graham leaped down and stabbed him to death. 

The next reign, that of James II, saw the culmination and 
fall of the power of the “Black” Douglases As* that house 
e, II played m Scotland somewhat the same part as the 
The Doueias family of Neville (the Kingmaker) played in England 
almost at the same tim^ it is worth following in a 
little detail If the Douglases were every whit as dangerous, 
and on occasion treacherous, as the Nevilles, the methods of 
the Scottish kings in dealing with them were far less scrupu 
lous than those of even Queen Margaret and Edward IV 
James II was a boy of six, and Archibald (fifth earl) was his 
regent This earl was unenterpnsing for a Douglas, and died 
in X439 wthout having distinguished his regency by anything in 
particular The Earldom of Douglas, but not the regency, passed 
to William (sixth earl) This William, a boy of seventeen, was 
m a position that reminds one of that of Richard Neville the 
younger Duke of Tourame, Earl of Douglas, owning land m 
Scotland right across the Lowlands, able to bring 5000 men 
of the best fighting quality into the field, himself with a title 
to the Crown, for he was great grandson on the female side of 
Robert III, he was by far the most powerful subject of the King 
of Scotland The king's ministers— Cnchton the Chancellor, 
who was Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and Livingstone, the 
King’s Guardian, lately at feud with each other — united to set 
a trap for Douglas He and his brother David were invited to 
Edinbu^h Castle to meet the joung king At dinner the 
Douglas brothers were seized, hurried into the castle-jard, and 
beheaded (1440) * 

The leadership of the house of Douglas passed, after a few 
troubled j ears, to another Williim (eighth earl) With this earl, 
James II, now a boy of thirteen, was at first fnends, but 
quarrels between Douglas, Crichton. Livingstone, and the Earl 
of Crawford distracted the land At last James, imitating 

ITI1 • U Ihc emuon enwli ch ihc tnioi * **U*clt WIT* he>d’(ib* »r dmiii) wa, 
uid le h»*« brefl i>I«c»d oo uU«. 
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Cnchton’s violence, invited the Dougins to Stirling, ivherc the 
two dined and supped together, then the king accused him of 
being in “a band" with the Earls of Ross and Crawford to rebel, 
and bade him break the band Douglas refused, and thereon 
the king dirked him with his own hand. Patrick Graj, standing 
by, “made siccar” by dashing out the wounded man’s brains 
with* a poleaxe. The ninth earl— James, brother to the 
murdered man— of cause fell into rebellion and treason 

rbr^'l' w'"' 1 “if “P"" >mngued with 

the English and the Highlanders, gathered an army and was 
overthrown at Arkinholm in Eskdale, and fled to England So 
fell the family of the Black Douglas, but the king was not quit 
of them, for he had won the day only with the help of the 
lounger branch, the Red Douglases, Earls of Angus These 
were to prove as intolerable as the elder branch had been 
In 1460 James fl was killed at Roxburgh by the butstina 
of a bombard James III being but eight, there followed the 
usual regency Kenned), Bishop of St Andrews, the 
one honest and patriotic statesman of the time who 

bow"fo'iirit:"?nry t Scf:r 

Edward IV won over the qu«n mote and ““t 

the exiled Douglas and the Highlanders* So the 

Bordem “'wh““,"'‘ "‘^'’'’'’8 ■" Scotland 3 on 

bis two broth'cL^Th: EXyed^hrute "■* 

made alliance with England, claimed the crown is Mifird iv's 
liegeman, and marched with an Enghsh armv k « ^ ^ 
of Gloucester, into Scotland Jamci summoned t 
his assistance, and they gathered under Archibald "n^ 

Earl of Angus But before fighting f 

grudge of their own to settle. James who rvic ^ ^ 

with refined tastes that found no pleasure m fk 
of his country, had made fiends with men who h' d™ 
m music and architecture — chief of them p k * some skill 
a mason—* a person of mean and sober estate ° Cochrane, 
,H. _ n . ® ^ chronicler 

«ck» twimatwodleanrl trvM .k i 
kmntdy drew them Inai thelwidle and a If ng to break them. 

•napped them me ty me 
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calls him The nobles hated this favourite, and wished to o\er 
throw him, yet did not see the means to do it “I will bell 
the cat,’ cried Angus to them — ^hence his nickname, “Archibald 
Bell the-cat ” — and he kept his word by marching to the king’s 
aid, arresting Cochrane in his tent, and hanging him from 
Lauder Bridge (1482) From murdenng the kingi favourites 
to attacking the king himself was but a short step, and five >ears 
later saw it taken Angus was the chief traitor, with the southern 
‘TsRi wKnd ers at his back, with him was the king’s eldest son 
(after\varSs->J 52 !l^^^^’ ^ fifteen, the king had the sup- 

port of the norttiSm Lowlanders Once he had the rebels at 
his mercy, but he granted them terms They broke them, and 
the forces, mustering again, fought at Sauchie Burn, 
sauchie Burn hy Stirling (1487) The Border spearmen of 

Angus and Hume won the day James, galloping from the field, 
was thrown from his horse, and earned stunned and bleeding 
into Beaton’s Mill He asked for a priest, and a man calling 
himself such was brought in, who, bending over the king to 
hear his confession stabbed him to the heart So the story 
goes, the exact manner of the king’s death is perhaps doubtful, 
anyway “he happinic to be slain” was what his enemies said— • 
no doubt the) knew best 

Ominously as James IVs reign had been preluded with the 
son m arms against the father, it showed for a time promise of 
better things The king himself grew strong and 
j«mei IV enforced the law, one curse of Scotland, disorder at 
home, died down An alliance made with England b) the 
marriage of James with Margaret Tudor (Henr) VII’s cider 
daughter) checked the fighting on the Border, while the Hie,h 
landers were kept in control b) the raising to power of the half 
Ixiwland houses of Campbell (Atgjl!) and Ilunll) (Gordon) m 
the west and east, to act as policemen against “ the wild Macraws" 
of the north So, till the death of Henry VII, all went wcIL 
Ulien Henry VIII succeeded, the roi’al brothers m hw began to 
ticker The old fascimtions of the Trench allance aitracted 
James Henr), wuh a Spanish wife, favoured the cause of Spam 
ocainst France. So James, like a kmght-errant, adventured and 
lost all at rioddcn (isrj) He had a great force, Highlanders 
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“■icr Home 

and Hepburn, Perthshire men wuh Crawford and Trro! 
dl the chualry of Scotland «as ttiih him He crossed 
he Tweed, took some castles near bj, and pitched on 
the last southern ridge of the Cheviots, at FlDddf*n r^,T« „ 
m front, h.s left dank guarded by the dee^ sL™slfTdn°"a 
withUe Tneed at his teat Surrey with a strong force yet less m 
number than the Scots, kept the Till at first on his l.r, a 
rt at Twirel Bndge. and got in Jarnr^^s rSr Hm ' 
have lost touch with his enemy, and to have thmrfi^in""" 
moving on Berwick Even so the tots wif '^i, I 
the English almost star^m^ and discouraced h h 
three days without beer, and Jamel non a“" 

scorrrsh krng was no raccram ho“ev«, and EnTt"^ 
in his rear, moved down to meet him, the two armi5c^^® 
somewhat at an angle, so that the Enchsh nnkh j ^ftipmging 
left came first into contact Hem the So fha^.h 
Home and Huntly broke Edmund Hotard and Tun°? 

Dacre, called up from the supports had t?ci: ''■'■I' 

his ground. Then the centresTe? m ^ce “d 

bat, James leading a charee aeain« fh« d tincertain com 

the Perth, h, re men, .he' E„S arnhe^r maV'’° 

his ranks, while the Scottish guns either ill w 

in the hasty move down from Flodden Edir 

the Scottish tight, which came Iasi i„,„ actmnThe T'ri 

complelely successful Stanley, with a r ’ ^^"Sbsh were 

Unnox and Argyll, Highlanders a chmve 

them The leaders fell, therr men fled heaHr ’"‘L">'='»'red 

army had a wing broken, and the fight m rh! ^ 

But while on the Scottish left Homes p ‘iuhious 

to plunder and, as Fluellen says, ■'l,|i m, ° hud scattered 
his men in hand, and pressed in on James’s'Snt ’ '“P' 

m. James and his nobles fought their hsl fiS"^ hemmed 

•s.r..s,T,„a„,i„.rj, krng him 

Wlist gan jre no M h]]»» 

S»y» Che TU to the Tweed 
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„ ^ „nth arrows and hewn down within a lances length 

Sn“=y, bis nobles pressing fonwird to cover him, and fallmg 
o„e b) one under the sweep of the English bills _ , . 

..The riowets o’ the Eotest arc a’ wede aw a Hodden 

was a shattering defeat High and low alihe, from palace, ^stle, 

town and cottage, were stncVen there Surrey’s work, was done, 

there was no need to go further, more than a century was to 
oass ere a Scottish army was again to venture far into England 
And this time Scotland had been beaten in what would be 
reckoned a fair field At Halidon and Homildon, the archers, 
and later, at Pinkie, the musketeers were the deciders of the 
day The Scots had been beaten without the chance of striking 
a blow Not so at Flodden, archcry plajed a small part in 
the final struggle It was hand to hand, English bill against 
Scottish spear, and the billmcn had it 

Tames V’s reign was m the mam a repetition of the "'6”* 
of James II and James III, that is to say, the internal feuds 
revned, the country was distracted between waning 
jkiDM V struggling for the possession of the king This 

disorder was increased by the part pla>ed b> Hen^ VIII and 
his ministers, who fostered an •* English " patty (of traitors) in 
bcotland, and, further, by the beginnings of the Rcfomution, 
obviously, when the Tudor king became the enem> o onic, 
the Stuart king clung more closely to the old faith | ® 

present, merely noting thM at first the beginnings of t e c or 
maiion tended to widen the gulf between the nations instead o 
closing it, wc may lease the story of the Reformation in Scot n 

"" Afmf Iloddcn the chief persom left m 'I'? 

the queen. Matpriltt Tudor, Anpus (heed of the Ked Iyooi.la5), 
and Atran (head of the llanultoni). "uhin » year tile qureu 
marned Angus, and henceforth the l>oui,la5cs were t c nt i» i 
part) in Scotland, in constant traitorous corT«|>ondcnce with 
Henry Vlll How kiwtess ScolUnd still rcmainc’d was shown 
,n the affray called -acansc the Causeway" m 15*0 Angus and 
Arran were both m Wmhurgh, to U present at a meeting of 
Parliament and to discuss a healing of their quarrel Each, of 
coa’se brought his faction with bioi, Angus had 400 spearmen 
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a hi3 back. Archbishop Bealon, taking the side of his Hamilton 
km, urged the blessings of peace, and m the fen our of his speech 
smote on the bosom of his vestments; a holloii nng of metal 
ansvered the stroke, the archbishop note a steel corslet beneath 
“My lord,, your consaence clatters,” answered Gawaln Douglas 
Sir Patrick Hamilton also spoke for peace, but another of his 
name taunted him nith coitardtce. “I shall fight,” answered 
Sir Patnek, “where thou darest not be seen," and, rushing out, 
he made an onslaught on Anguss spearmen Straightway both 
sides fell to It, and up and down the High Street raged a fierce 
faction fight, which ended in the complele tout of the Hamiltons > 
For the nest eight years Angus and the Douglas faction 
remained masters of Scotland and the king, in spite of the fact 
that Margaret Tudor had grown tired of her second husband 
and obtained a divorce from him. Walter Scott of Branxholm 
and some allies m secret treaty with the king, endeavoured irl 
waylay him at Melrose and rescue him from the Douglas claws, 
but Angus, helped by Kets and Homes, won the day.t and the 
tey king had to sham gratitude for h.s preservation At last 
however, he escaped to his mother at Stirline „ii ^ 
him those who Imted the Douglas rule and fiieir treasoTw, h 
England, was able to make himself king m reahtv 
Angus was driven into exile in England, where he Ki' UouViu 
beciine a pensioner of Kinc Henrv with ttbvswi.i w 
“ m do an the mischief he -Id.'^J.ir^^tttfn^fkrpTrS! 

S^Vm'rL:eV,”Lta'„Thl rYX^n^^^S r^“'| 

uncle, who professed benevolence all the time ^ 

Tlie last fifteen years of the vergn were fairly prosperous On 
the whole peace was kept with England anH th,., i . a* 
at home Aviihin bounds James did somethin? t ^^^son 
Borders by clapping the great Border lords m hold an^n 
round hanging notorious rascals, the chief of ti ’ t 
A rr^srroog of Gtlnock.e He made a s.mrlar torroun°d the 

It tw In the pursu t eftei- thw battle ibat Ker of C«.f j 
EDwt. border-tpear". a* reader* of the Z-p ^ 

*”wsrrrf will remember 
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Highlands, established some gamsons, irapnsoned some chiefe, 
and took the Lordship of the Isles for the Crown There was 
talk of reform of the Church, and the College of Justice ^vas set 
up in Edinburgh But though outwardly there was peace with 
England, Henry and James were not at one, Hepry, having 
severed himself from Rome, desired James to do the like, and 
break from the Auld Alliance with France. James had no blind 
to lose his old friend and the support of Rome Further, his 
marriage policy vexed Henry First, he married Madeleine, 
daughter of Francis I, when Henry had ideas for him to marry 
hts own daughter, (Bloody) Mary When bis first queen died 
James went again to France and espoused Mary of Guise, whom 
Henry had his eye on for his own fourth bride Henry had to 
content himself with Anne of Cleves— a further source of \e\a 
non Then James refused an interview with his uncle, and 
gradually the two kings drifted into war An English raid, 
with Angus traitorously leading it, was badly beaten m Teviot- 
dale In reply James mustered his nobles at Fala Muir, but 
they refused to follow him m an invasion Borderers, however, 
were always ready to fight, and the King collected a mass of 
them m the West Marches and put them under a friend, Olner 
Sinclair (whom the Scots distrusted as a commander), hoping to 
catch the English unprepared Wharton, the English AVarden, 
had early news of the raid, and advanced with some two 
thousand men to meet the raiders The Scots were caught 
Sol Mos* bst’i'een the Esfc and a morass, 'unable to deploy 
o w*y o numbers, they made i disorderly 

retreat, which soon turned to a hopeless panic. All the guns 
were lost, 1200 men made prisoners, and many drowned, the 
English lost seven men Such was the rout of Solway Moss 

(*542) 

The disgrace of it crushed King James. A fortnight later a 
daughter was born to him “It came with a lass, and it will go 
with a lass,” was all he found to say In a sort of stupor, mur- 
muring at intervals, “Fie, fled Olivert" the poor king lingered 
another week, and died at Falkland 

“ In that mournful procession of the five Jameses there is no 
break. The last of them is engaged m the old task, and failing 
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as his forbears failed It is picturesque, soruetimes it is heroic, 
often It IS pathetic, but it is never modern Modem history 
sees It ris a funeral procession burying a dead time, and we are 
Silent while it passes ’ * 


. 3. The Reformation in Scotland 

The first fact to be borne in mind about the Reformation in 
Scotland IS this it stopped the iieak spot in England s defences 
and this at a time of England’s greatest danger 
Scotland had alirajs been an ally of France, and a 
Uatholic Scotland ^^ou 1 d have been, in Elizabeth’s *** ^®®***’'‘* 
reign. a tee from which the Counter Reformation could strike. 
Imagine England s danger if Napoleon had been able to use a 

a sfafm'tt tek“"'' f<=r dealing 

powernt'on': 11,^0“ TterSurl‘"“H ™=‘'' 

early sisteerith century England iias a ^econ 7 me 

Cge;rorE:r"= ^ “ 

and to the statesmanship of Elizabeth the 
one Protestant power of^rst ra"^^’ T 
culable consequence m Europe, and for the f5 ci t ^ 
reaped the full value of being an island ^ England 

Thirdly, Scotland gave the first eitamnlp nr =. . 

a Reformation m defiance of its rulers and bem " ^ 
the effort It was the first “populT" refL^,^ *" 

to royal or political reformatio^^ reformation, as opposed 

aayltrarrLrbl^‘’'’i:Zr IS “■ •“ 

mation at the same time, it is only natural thlt'Th''^ °t 
join in self defence So far from this hem„ ^ Reformers 

e eseeedingly unlikely No. only were fh“:r„m;o'‘sT,:,:; 

UfiiiUiid Camtndft tMfm 
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fo«, but they had eicrylhlng lo kcei> them apart, and tlicji 
Reformations were loully difftrent in character Henry VIII 
would ha\c treated the Scottish Reformers as rclwls Tht), 
looking on ihcmschcs as the sons of the prophets, would have 
rci,ardtd him as Ahab and Nebuchadnemr combined in one 
cuipuicnt monster 

Between the affray at Solway Moss m 1542 and Qiieen 
Mar) s crossing of the bolwa) to ulc refuge in England lit 
twenty SIX years, another nineteen years take us lo the end of 
the tragedy at lothcnngny Castle. So was spanned the life 
of Mary Stuart. It is m the first part, howeser, that the great 
events occur In it the Scottish Reformation was secured, 
with the heir to the throne in the hands of the Reformers, in 
It England and Scotland learnt 10 face the common enemy, the 
Counter Reformation, together, warfare liciween the two neigh 
hours came to an end, Elizabeths support saved the Scottish 
Reformation, the Scottish Reformers in return steadied Elisa 
belh’s throne when it tottered 

In England the king had taken up the Reformation to suit 
himself, and shaped it to his own political purposes. The Scot 
tish Reformation had in its beginning nothing to 
frih« do vvuh politics, nor could it be led by the king 

y upon France, upon 

the Tope. To side with the Reformers meant lo break with all 
of these ancient allies, and the king could not face that. The 
Reformation in Scotland then, was independent of the Crown, 
it was based upon criiicism, upon the need of reform in the 
Church, upon the temper of the Scottish people As there 
was in the Church much to cntiaze, and as the temper of 
the people look readily lo theological and religious discussion 
especially basing its yudgmenis on its own interpretation of 
the Bible there was fertile soil for the Reformers to work on 
The Church in Scotland was rich, but much of the wealth 
was not used for Church purposes The bishops 
u^SMiiiod were far more nobles than ecclesiastics— -warlike, 
greedy for wealth, and worldly minded They were 
often the younger sons of great families, who used their position 
to plunder the Church for their own house. They fought among 
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Ihemsehes — James Heaton, Arclibishop of St. Andrews, hatin™ 
ordered the Pnor of St Andrews to mend his immoral life, the 
Prior— who belonged to the wildest of all Lowland families, 
the Hepburns— retaliated by amiing his retainers and threatening 
war on the archbishop Stewart, Archbishop of SL Andrews 
who died fighting beside James IV at Plodden, only followed the 
habit of the day Beaton, of the “clattenng conscience”, was not 
the only one who wore a breastplate The common clergj were 
poor, and ignorant, and illbehaied, “dumb dogs” who did not 
preach— “drunltcn Sir John Utinless”, is Lyndsay-s name for 
them The exactions found so burdensome in England were 
even more oppressive in Scotland. The “corse presents” fmor 
tuat) fees), the taking of the “best cloth” and a cow from the 
family of the dead, pressed hardly on the poor llarnage too 
in a small country where relationship spread so widely, offered 
another point where the influence of the Church was oppressiie 
The prohibited degrees of cousinship came in so often that 
dispensations had perpetually to be obtained, and dispensations 
were not to be had without fees Finally, the morals of the 
churchmen were openly and notonously bad. In no counirC 
was the rule that the clergy must romaL celibate more oS 
defled Over and oier again come the records of priests' chil 
dren bemg made legitimate, and no steps were taken to check 
the loose morality Proposals for reform were made, ordeis 
issued, and so forth, but nothing was done ^ oraers 

Meanwhile the influence and wntmes of the r, 

formers reached Scotland, translations of the Sennt i," 
common. Pari, ament and the Church med roTmr.h 
opintons, and m .5x8 Parrtek Hamilton, who had mveW 
m Germany and picked up the ideas of thp tim.. aveuea 

heresy and' burnt “The^reek of^l^ Patrick 
not deter others, and George Wishart. another who ha^? 
the new doctrines abroad, returned to ScothnH learnt 

iKgan preaching, at first in Dundee, and after m 
shite. His quarrels with the clergy Cardinal 

Beaton had htm arrested, trred, and pu, m death ft 
St. Andrews Three months later Mishart «ne. 
gang of Beaton's enem.es-Leshe, Mebille, and thT^fldys 
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—slipped into the castle and subbed him m his chair Hjs 
body was hung o\er the walls for the townsfolk to gaze at. just 
where, three months before, he had looked on at 
May. «s»«- ^Vishart’s execution The murderers held out m the 
castle for more than a >ear At length some French ^ships came 
to help the besiegers, thett the Castilians" surrendered, and 
were banished to the French gallejs, with them went a man, 
after to be famous a minister, “an earnest professor in Christ 
Jesus", a fnend of ANishart, who had entered the castle during 
the Easter truce, and had been preacher to this band of godly 
murderers. This man was John Knox 

In 1547 Henry VIII died, and Somerset’s policy was for a 
match between his )oung king and the child Mary Stuart, but, 
as has been seen, the battle of Pmkie shattered that hope Mary 
was sent to France— England and Scotland being bitter enemies 
—and the Reform party m Scotland was checked England was 
the only place whence the Reformers could get help, jet to ask 
for English help was to play the trailer, even to profess the 
Reformed doctrines smacked of treason, now that England, “the 
Auld Enemy ’ , had turned ProtesUnt. 

Mary Tudor's accession, howerer, ga>e another shift to the 
wheel, with England once more Cathobr^ the Reformers of the 
two countries, each party downtrodden and persecuted, 
began to draw together Knox came back to Scotland 
with some knowledge of Englishmen and their ways After his 
release from the gallejs m 1549 he had been Edward Vi’s 
chaplain, and had been offered a bishopric, prudently refusing 
It, as he foresaw “evil dajs to come" Had he been less far 
sighted he would have been burnt with Ridley, Latimer, and 
Cranmer Yet be found Scotland still loo hot for him, and 
retired again, but the cause went on Some powerful nobles— 
Glencairn, Argyll, Morton, and Erskine — united in a ** band ” to 
establish the “Word of God and his Congregation” against 
“wicked power that does intend tyranny" In rsS7 the image 
of St Giles, patron saint of the Mother Kirk of Edinburgh, was 
stolen and burnt, the next year the procession was rabbled in 
the street Thus the people and a strong party of nobles had 
declared for the Reformers, the cle^y had nothing to rely on 
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but thu Cronn und the Frencli alliance. But that at ant rale 

i'"’ ‘'"'A" ?"'• ‘2uetn of Scots had 

married Irancis, Dauphin of France, and (though it «as not 
hnown in Scotland at the time) her husband Mas to be no mere 
king consort, she had assigned to him, in the event of her 

d r^‘ "““'j •>' Scotland and her claims on 

England. Now a length tt appeared certain that Scotland and 
France, SO long allied, >\ould be dcfinUel> united, and if so the 
cause of the Reformers was lost ’ 


4. Scotland and Elizabeth 

Such, then, t\as the siiuntion nhen Elizabeth .1 

throne Mary had been sis months married to the Da!^ h 
but aras still m France, her mother, Ma,y of ciise^ Dauphin, 

difficulty, the Reforming part) headed by the "Lords of ih. r 
negation”, as Gleneairn and the other Protesmntnnhl^ 
themselves. If Elisabeth Mas to secure ScoUand h ^ ^ 
I»« Jhe Rtformers, yet to do so was cbnosious! or'.rstrZ 
reasons It would offend France and .M. "S 

to quarrel Mith France as Mell as Spain 
helping rebels, and it Mould be a danrerous n detested 

be only too painfully easy for France m hein hi'"' “ 
against her And further, Knox, m the fulffiess o7h.? “l g"? 
issued his famous JursI Blast of Iht TrumM ’ 

Bs/pmsat of Fiw» It was directed a^nsfllm itf' 

all Catholics, and all, to Knox's mind mi*''™ hlaries,' 

fate of England and Scotland should hantr at ih ^ 

upon a succession of queens, all rnamafcMW critical time 

potentially dangerous, m so much that their therefore 

tangle their realms in all kinds of calanntiM , might en- 

fact dwelt on by historians as most sincular and “ been a 

an outspoken man— to more than his usual ni, Knox— 

It ttas peculiarly unlucky that the ^iasf language 

^ to wither the 

Mary Tudor Mary Staart, asd Maiy of O...^ v 

--d „ 
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Catholic Mary Tudor, should deafen her Protestant sister oji 
her accession It ga\e Elizabeth great offence, however, and 
she refused to let Knox pass through England, and would have 
nothing to do with him 

No two jears contain so many events as 1559-60 Knox 
came back to Scotland, and put heart into the Keform*ers. “The 
voice of that one man is able in an hour to put more lifeainto 
us than six hundred trumpets continually blustering m our 
ears,” said one who knew him His supreme quality was his 
fearlessness, some epitaphs flatter, but Knox’s tells the naked 
truth “Here lies one who never feared the face of man”. 
Already the preachers and the Lords of the Congregation were 
at odds with the regent A conference was invited at Perth, and 
both factions gathered, each suspected the other of treachery 
Th« termen 0 *' ^ Knox preached a sermon against idolatry, 

at Penh and the mob suited the action to the words by 
attacking and destroying the monasteries and religious houses in 
the city The spirit spread to St Andrews Stirling, Dundee, 
Edinburgh, and over the country “Bum the nests,” cried 
Knox, “and the rooks will fly' Soon the Lords of the Con 
gregation were in arms, and masters of Edinburgh Most of the 
nobihty had joined them, the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI 
was appointed for use in the churches, and the property of the 
plundered abbe)S was to be “bestowed upon the Piithful 
ministers” Needless to s.i>, they did not get it, the great 
nobles intercepted most of it 

Faced with tins rebellion, the regent looked for help to 
France Here, too, momentous events had occurred, peice had 
been made between France and Spam at Cateau Oimbrcsis— • 
an ill omen for Elizabeth, whose interest lay in their mutual 
enmity — and then, in the tournament held to celebnte the 
treat), Henry II met with a fatal accident, so tKit Frincis, 
Mary’s husband, now became King of France. In July a 
French expedition to Scotland was piepanng, and the Reformers 
appealed to Eluabeth She refused to help, though she secretly 
sent some money > For the time she waited to sec how it would 
fare between the Lords of the Congregation and the regent, 

« Dotliwcl] Mfc«d ilw BweKCCT »bo emirt It 
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bncked bj the French The French held Leith, and the 
Reformers could not dislodge them An assault was beaten ofT, 
and the French occupied Stirling The cause of Reform was 
almost lost when Elizabeth at last acted She sent a squadron 
ol ships un^er Winter to the Firth of Forth, so secretly 
had she acted that none Icnew at first in whose cause 
lhe>*came, but the action was decisive, to blockade 
Leith meant that the French would receive no more reinforce* 
ments (December, 1559) 

The credit of winning Elizabeth to this momentous step 
was due in the mam to Maitland of Lcthington It was pro- 
bablj he who had persuaded the Reformers to drop the cry of 
"Religion” and unite on the more patriotic demand for the 
expulsion of the French and the regent He went as envoy to 
confer with Elizabeth in November Lethmgton was a states 
man far in advance of hts time ‘‘The mark I alffa>s shoot 
at”, he wrote, "is the union of England and Scotland in per 
petual friendship ’ The first proof of his marksmanship was the 
sailing of M inters fleet It was followed by a treaty between 
Elizabeth and the Lords of the Congregation against Mary of 
Guise in February, an English army entered Scotland in ApriL 
Uith was besieged by English and Scots fighting side by si^de 
In June the regent died A month later the French surrendered 
and were removed from Scotland, and the English 
departed too, leaving behind them, for the first time 
m the history of the two nations, gratitude instead 

hatted No advantage had been songht, not a word had 
teen ^,d o the old obnoatous claim of autemmty El.aabeth 
had played fair, when fairness was masterly, and had won The 
Reformation in Scotland was safe (though this was not what 
she had played for), and she was safe too m having a Pro. 
testant Scotland over her borders And here fortimA^e. 
to aid her In December, ,560, Francs II died, and Tta^ 
Stuart was no longer wife of the King of France she 
a childless widow. Queen of Scotland. ’ * “ 
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5. Mary Stuart 

In August, 1561, Mary came home to her realm — and to 
her rum “Was n<.%er seen a more dolorous face of 4 he hea\cn 
. . that forevraming God ga>e unto us”, said Knox. 

It IS hard to realize the pathetic tragedj of Mar/s 
seoiund return She was only nineteen, she had hitherto 
li%ed a happy life in a cuilired counir>, first as a princess, then 
as Queen of Trance Suddenly her husband had died, and 
she, childless, had to leave France and return to Scotland — a 
bewildering change Scoihnd, m comfort, civilization, and 
manners, vas about two centuries behind France. If one wants 
an example one has only to think of the Chateau of Amboise 
and the Towers of Holyrood, the one light, graceful, looking 
out over smiling nier and countryside, perhaps the most 
charming "grent house” m a bnd always supreme in great 
houses, the other low lying and squat, dark and gloomy, with 
silts for windows carved m the great depth of walls which must 
always have suggested a dungeon rather than a palace. Palaces, 
true, are not everything, had Mary received that welcome and 
that sympathy from her jxroplc which, as a vndow, as a lie'iuiiful 
woman, and as their queen, she deserved, the loss of all that 
1 ranee meant to her might have been forgotten TTiere is such 
a thing os rough loyalty , but Mary met all the roughness and 
very little of the loyalty More than latf her suhjccli were 
already rebels at heart bccauvc she was a Catholic. Her first 
mass at Holyrood was, though pnvate, interrupted by brawlers 
cbmourmg at the door to pm the pn«t to death Knot, m his 
r>rwt ini<.rM.<w HiiS ni>r l>\ a foul nstre On 
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to 5ght against him till his death after a slirmish «ith the royal 
, troops Nowhere could Mary find faithful service 

Yet she was not powerless She had her beauty and her 
«uten«^ ■■ ,f there be not to her a crafty wi.,. siy^Kno^ 
my judgment failelh me.” Further, she was heir to the Enc 
lish hroite, though Elirabeth would not recognize her tilfe 
Finely, she had another weapon she could marry again 

It was recognized that inevatably she would do so, and all 
the p^ticmns in England, Scotland, and on the Continen 
occupied themselves with matchmaking There were 
amours of everything-she would marry the King of 
Denmark or of Sweden, a son of the Emperor, Don Carlos 
a French pnnce, men Philip 11 himself Elizabeth pressrf the 
choice of her own favounle noble, the Earl of Leicester Marv 
pretended to consider this, but secretly made her own 
aud her choice fell on her cousin, He'nty trd Lm, y'"”™' 
One thing was to be said for this match it did no, ' . , 

Scotland with either France or Spam, ~ Sk it 
mended lUetf to Elizabeth thw w^y^X fholrshe In 
It she did not prevent it, as she micht have d PPPosed 
Damley go from England to Scotland ^ Yet it had"d’ 
for Darnley was of Tudor blood, and .h„r,he ma 
•wo Tudor hues of claim to thi Enelwh M 

and Damlej were grandchildren of MarLret 

sister), who had married James IV Thus « r 

happen to Elizabeth "—which, beinc translate anything should 

niBes “were she assassituted"— Mary and Dam! 

to the throne would be almost inesStble^ and^hf^ 

a Catholic on the throne of England ’ ^ ^ 

Again, however, ^’s ^roubles were smoothed out by 

..FlX.| ' plDaUztSr 


I Lfird Daralei 

I murdered leSw ’ 

nmeilolEpgUad 

bom 1567 died 
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the nusfortunes of her rivals Mary soon quarrelled with 
Darnley He was vain and empty headed, and she got n 6 
help from him She refused him the crown matrimonial, 
and he was much affronted by her refusal So he allied 
himself with the Protestant nobles, nho, finding a cause of 
offence in everything Mary did, joined him in a plot The 
murder of Mary's Italian secretary, Rizijo, was to be the first 
Item, how much further the plotters were to go none knows, 
probably the seizing of Maty and the crown for Darnley lay at 
the back of it Mary had only Bolhwell and the new Earl of 
Huntly faithful to her, against her many, the Douglas brood, 
Rulhven and Morton, nobles full of hate for an Italian upstart, 
Lcthington, now left in the cold and jealous, Lennox, angered 
that his son was slighted over the crown, and her despicable 
husband screwing his courage up with much liquor The con 
spirators signed a band^ to support Darnley, he tvas to hold 
them quit of consequences ‘ for whatsoever crime ' , and they w ere 
to have their religion established “conform to Christ’s Book" 
The compost of crime and conscience is edifying 

On the evening of March t> Darnley came up the pnvate stair 
from his own room at Holyrood to Marys, behind, Ruihien, 
Hoirxwe, Morton, and other plotters, Rirzio clung pitifully to 
1564. Mary's skirt, was dragged out, and dispatched by many 
Stabs in the doorway leading from the queen’s room, there the 
bodjr was left, Ruthvcns dagger slicking in it 

No political murder is more stamped with horror, nothing is 
more amazing than the skill with which ^^a^y got the better of 
the murderers In two days she had won over Damlej, had 
spoken of amnesty, and had persuaded him to escape with her 
to Dunbar Her friends joined her, Bolhwell brought in men, 
and the murderers scattered to seek safet) Marj’s son was 
born m June, and all the summer she was talking of rccon 
ciliation, but she had not forgiven In October another band 
was signed by very much the same set of plotters, this lime 
against Darnley, though nothing was specified. In January, 1567, 
he fell ill of smallpox at Glasgow When he was recovenng, 

IT^ rU vtrr VKl«ly kaon >’'■ npoftal k la CarO 

Utraa dir* k«lcm ilia mardn 
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v.s,ted h.m and brought hrm bach „„h her to the Krrh- 
o Held, an old monastic house just outside Edinbumh Here 
she visited him going there for the last time on ^ 

Febraaiy 5, while she was sitting with him upstairs ° 
Uothwell and some helpers were enrmn/w i 

room benedth Darnlej’s Bothwell then*fetched"^''‘*“ 
bach, with her to a isque at HoC", and fate 
down again to Kirlc-o' Field. Ahout 2 im nn it. ' 

February 10 Kith o’ Field was blown into the air ^ TheTrf 
of Darnley and his page were found in the narit. bodies 

of powder on them'’ Uably they ^em sS^ed"'" 

p.o.r''i::;:fa,L"“o“VoTre pu^xrtt^::" r 

time doubled that she knew, and the whole r 

.t hard to doubt now Bui too “ "t S 1oT“ 

It dragged into day An inquiry t4s 1 

Bothwell was “cleansed” Then et> t abandoned, 

Late in April Mary was seized by BothwT^rdouTt'^"fh°^ 

consent, and earned off to Dun4r BotWn ^ 

divorce from his wife, ,n aTrtmgh, Ma^ LaTp'! “ ''“'J’ 

entered Edinburgh together, on May .5 tlfey wtre '' 

married Even on her wedding day Mary I hrif.r of 

mfatuanou for , he ruffian was waning 

heard to say that she longed to die It,, T 

long way from the end of her misfortuner The “ 

the gathering of the Lords of the North e event was 

fotces met at Catbeny Hdl, cJL to P ^be 

deserted, and he escaped, but Mary was ">en 

Edinburgh in her short red skirt.^tod “ bv ?h ’ 

last sent off to her prison on the Kland in 'hf 

diatelyalter the siber casket holding the famn, 

was captured from a retainer of Bothwell s who'^^t'^n 
to remove some of Bothwell s property rm„ wa 
These letters if genuine, -o'ntS^Ce' ft™ 

Baralei'’s murder and had consented to BothJel7 

her They were, therefore, the very piece nf^ a ^ “bduclion of 

onemies lacked to justify her ■topnswm°«" jS"/’’"'' 

-a W/ ft . certainty o-Stcor.Lrt^'s^cTr^f 
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f' S“''‘y Ihan the queen But 

El^abeth did not went a decision, if JIury was innocent she 
must be released, if piihj, punished Both courses ivere diner 
atey inconrenienq so Elisabeth preferred to leap her a p'^s 
0" “cquined-with the shadoF hanging 

6. The Period of Plots, 1568-87 

So passed ai\a> the immediate pen! of a hneniA 
Scotland who ^\-as a Catholic, mamaireable 
live, and heir to Ehrabeth^hro™^ tury 
pnsoner, and the Reformation was established m 
Scotland that gateway of attack „s blofkS lo 
France or Spain This meant much m the r>f 
But m the ten years from 1558 to ie68 other security 

pened to help Ehrabeth Not only ^ she stronTr b , 
enemies had grown weaker The wars of 1 
out m France. At the head of the extreme Ca h T 
was the house of Guise, and the Guises sel^uo^a nl 
throne As a safeguard against the Guises the^l 
sought Ehrabeth s fnendsh^ and Uiis fnendshir, 

« sursived even the shock of the Mastiet 

One prop to the alliance Ehrabeth furnished h 

policy, she "considered a proposal to '"“'"“8= 

pnnce. An, on True she 4 "^ 

alluded to her suggested bndegroom as he^ *■= 

appearance of negotiation was kept un r> , but an 

Scotland, distracted by religious wars and l 7 T: 

the Guises, who m their turn were backed L of 

force friendly to Elizabeth Spam, was per 

Spam, too was less strong also on acconnf r.r 
The Low Countries, her richest province werf* ^ '‘eligious war 
the rebellion proved unexpectedly hard to and 

Elirabeth’s reign the struggle uent on. and it md 
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the Spanish power This gave Elizabeth another vantage ground. 
She might aid the rebels, true, she was not likely to do it, for 
that would provoke a war with Spain But she could hint at 
doing It, and Spam would be cautious not to act vigorously 
against her, for fear that she might retaliate by helping^the Dutch 
rebels 

Thus these ten jears had seen Elizabeth’s place on the throne 
grow much firmer Her people were loyal, her settlement of 
the Church was wnning its way, her enemies were occupied at 
home Still, she was not yet out of the wood Mary was her 
captive, but there would be schemes to release her and marry 
her This would have to be done secretly, hence the next 
phase — the “period of plots” 

\Vhat was coming was foreshadowed at that inquiry held over 
Mary in 1569 Norfolk, Elizabeths chief commissioner, was at 
first convinced of Mary’s guilt Then he changed his mind, and 
began to scheme to marry Mary As he was the chief English 
Cathobc, such a marriage would have pleased the Catholic party 
It might even have produced a Catholic heir to the throne, fot 
nothing was yet settled about the succession But Elizabeth's 
ministers were vigilant, and well served by their spies The plan 
was revealed, the inquiry was closed, and Mary was sent off, 


half guest, half prisoner, to Tulbury 

The next step was more formidable Norfolk and his fnen s 
intrigued with the Duke of Alva, the Spanish commander ^ ® 
The Risine in Netherlands They promised to head a using an 
the Herth arrest Ceal, Elizabeths chief minister, Alva was to 
furnish troops, Mary was to be released Alva refused to sen 
his men before the rebels showed themselves to be in earnes^ 
and Elizabeth s ministers were again too quick and too we 
informed Orders were given to arrest the most dang^us 
plotters, the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland ow 
dangerous these two were their names bear witness Percy an 
Neville were the two great fighting names in the north, and the 
north was still used to arms, and warhhe The earls cal ed out 
their border forces, seized Durham and had the mass sung in 
Its cathedral, then hurried southward to capture Mary But 
Mary was taken to Coventry, and the queen s forces barred the 
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iarls march jn the West Hiding There was no fighting, the 
leaders escaped to Scotland, the rebels scattered, man> were 
caught and hanged in the towns and tillages of Durham and 
Yorkshire, there was need of a sharp lesson So ended the 
Rising in the North. It is worth note that while the earls wished 
theij eause to appear to be the Catholic cause, and made show 
that thej were fighting for their faith, Ehrabelh look pains to 
display them as merely rebels. As if eipressi) to destroy their 
claim to be the Catholic patty in arms for the Catholic cause she 
sent against them a Catholic as commander, the Earl of Sussex. 

Up till now, indeed, it was not clear that m the end Elizabeth 
might not return to the Church of Rome The “ English hercsv” 
as It was regarded by the Catholic patty, had lasted ’ 

long, but they trusted that it would be oiercorae in 
time. It was hardly conceivable that Elizabeth would persist in 
a cause that seemed to sever her from all other European 
monarchs Consequently the Papacy had been long sulfenng, 
fording her leisure for repentance Now, howeier, it seeniet^ 
Ume to remind her that her attitude could no longer be tolemmd 
a^ in >570 Pius V declared her excommunicate, and her sub 
jects released from the duty of obeying her This, it is true, 
need not mean a final breach-excommumeation could he r^ 
voked-but It made it clear that Rome regarded her for the 
time as an enemy, and expected Catholics who were true to ti!" 
faith to take part against her 

abro”d““ home and 

A few fervent Catholics in EnclanH nvsvi .. .u 
Prance, and Italy, all began to L rtat to 
was their duty First came the Ridolfi p|„t Elizabeth 

This Ridolfi, a Florenline banker, was m the con pl-i. 

ndence of the Pope, and employed as an apenp 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Philip of Soain^ At Norfolk, 

send help from the Netherlands, he 
caution, that he was doubtful of succis unle^rr^^’L^*^’ 
firt die a natural death, “or any other death^ should 

plot leaked out through Burleigh’s spies 
and put to death ^ "'‘s arrested, 
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A brief period of comparative calm followed By the Treaty 
of Blois, France had agreed not to support Mary’s cause in 
Scotland, and Elizabeth and the French Court managed to keep 
friends in spite of the Massacre of St Bartholomew (Aug , 1572) 
The rebels m the Netherlands proved stubborn and I ept Spam 
occupied, and even when Don John had nearly subdued them, 
and was planning to invade England and marry Mary himself, 
Philip was so much alarmed at his half brother’s ambitious plans 
that he recalled him 

The next trouble came from the Jesuits Since its founda 
tion, m 1540, by Ignatius Loyola, this order had produced the 
leaders in the struggle to win back the peoples that 
c»miw?n'** had adopted the teaching of the Reformation In 
and taraoBi ^ £ng,,sh Jesuits was Set up at Douai 

—moved ten years later to Rheims — on purpose to tram a set 
of missionaries to reconvert England Such persons came to 
England at the risk of their lives one Jesuit had been executed 
in X571 A fresh campaign began m 1580, with the arrival of 
Campian and Parsons Nominally they did not meddle in ques 
tions of state, but their teaching had a marvellous influence in 
reviving Catholic hopes throughout England, and the Govern 
ment caused Campian and several of his companions to be 
arrested, tried for treasonable plotting, and executed There 
was little proof against Campian, but his comrade, Parsons, who 
escaped, showed by his subsequent career that he certainly did 
meddle m questions of state He sent two Jesuit companioiw 
into Scotland to stir up a rising m Mary’s cause, he 
with Mendoza, the Spanish envoy in London, he^ collogued 
with Philip and the Pope, and planned Elizabeths murder 
But the English assassin, who was to kill the queen for a 
reward of 100,000 francs, was, as Parsons regretted, “a worth 
less fellow, who would do nothing” Parsons persevered, how 
ever, and was thick m the next murder plot, which 
mertSn . was got up by M^doza and a Cheshire gentleman 
named Francis Throckmorton Again Burleigh and 
Walsmgham were well infonned, Throckmorton was arrested 
(December, 1583) and executed, and Mendoza dismissed 

So far Elizabeth had seemed to bear a charmed life, the great 
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bulk of her people were enlhusiastically loyal, the plotters half- 
hearted and inefficietiL But in 1584 came a thunderstroke of 
pohtics-socalled-to show that plots did not always miscarry 
William the Silent, Pnnee of Orange, the heart and centre of 
the rebellipn in the Netherlands, was shot by an assassin in 
Spanish pay', Balthasar Gerard. Just at the same time Anjou's 
death made it cleat that the crown of Trance would go, after 
Henry Ill’s death, to Henry of Navarre, who was a Protestant. 
The prospect of being ruled by a heretic was, to many Trench 
Catholics, unbearable, and forthwith civil war broke out in 
France This was disastrous for Elizabeth. Not only would 
she get no help from France, if she needed it, against a 
Spanish invasion — now far more probable since William of 
Orange was gone, and the Spanish troops under Parma were 
triumphant m the Netherlands— but, what was worse, the Catholie 
party in France, alarmed at the prospect of a Huguenot on the 
throne, were inviting help from Spam If as seemed likely 
France and Spam were to unite in a aiholic league, Ehzabelh 
and the cause of England would be lost The dagger or a piMl 
shot, a swarming over of Spanish troops, the Innuisitlorlhe 
faggot, and the stake, and the downfall of all Englishmen ’held 
dear-such was the prospect of the black years followmr.ssl 
England made what reply she could Twelve years \eS 
Parliament had petitioned for Mary's atlainder, but Ehrabeth 
would not permit it In the peril of 1584 an Asso- * 

raation was formed, the members of which under I«.=l.tl.n 
look to prosecute to the death an\one nlnittner ^ , , 

and also any person tn whose favour suck an ^ ’ 

Parliament followed this up with an act v.h^r■\y ^ 

.f such a plot were formed" with Z 

pretending a title to the throne, that per"son could 

treason by royal commission This micht nm 

from the assiisin, bur, if she died! S woiirne? 

to the throne Her life would be forfeit, m anv y., ^^succeed 

followed this up by an alliance with James VI Lr 

of then religion, and by sending Uicester with an a™y m "'d 

‘ Parma had /r#* him pay He wa^ howe,*, 

Mtr in rewa d for a p ece of Bewi pronded the moneT to kT* ? ® 'Vithaai him 
' to Ouy the pistol*. 
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the Dutch Little came of it save the battle of Zutphen, whereiri 
the chivalrous Sir Philip Sidney met his death 

So stood affairs at the beginning of the year 1586 In May, 
Walsinghara intercepted a letter from Mary to Mendoza, in which 
= V _ she disinherited her son James, and macje over all 
plot her claims to Philip of Spam This, howeter, was 

only the beginning Another plot was brewing Savage,* an 
English officer serving with Parma, look an oath that he would 
murder Elizabeth Mendoza, now ambassador m Trance, sug 
gested that Cecil and Walsingham had best be killed also The 
English agent for the plot was Antony Babington, a Catholic at 
tached to Elizabeth s Court, who found five other assassins to join 
Savage Walsingham’s chief spy, however, had wormed himself 
into the secret The letters between Mary and the plotters were 
intercepted, deciphered, copied, and forwarded, and so the plot 
grew under Walsingham s fingers Tbe object was to be sure 
of Mary's "privity” to the scheme to murder, that once estab- 
lished, nothing could save her At last, in July, she wrote 
"Affairs being thus prepared, then shall it be time to itt thi 
SIX gent/emen a/ work That was enough Mar> s papers were 
seized, and she was tried before commissioners at Foihenngay 
Marys IncMtably she was found guilty. Parliament petitioned 
caccutien fgj. jjgj. immediate execution Elizabeth hesitated, to 
put Mary to death was to change the whole face of politics, to 
embark on all kinds of new dangers But Parliament and the 
Pnvy Council were determined on Mary’s death, and the war- 
rant for her execution was sent bj the Pnvy Counal to Folhcr 
inga) , and in Tebmar), 1587, Maiy was beheaded 

So ended the period of plots with the death of the unhappj 
woman in whose favour they were made. If Spain was to do 
anjihing now, it must be by invasion, the enemy who had 
fought behind the covert of secrecy and conspiracy must now 
come into the open 
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7. The Armada 

Since the da)s of Henrj VII a spin! of adtenture had sent 
Englishmen patticularl) from the nesteni pom of Plj mouth, 
Bideford, and Bnstol, out into the great waters ' 

To tsplore, to find gold, to trade, and, it may J.'a u-''""'”"” 
be added, to plunder, were the objects So went ^“"*"**r*. 
Chancellor to Archangel, Willoughby to the North east Pas- 
sage, and to his death, in 1554, Frobisher to Labrador, Dans 
to the North west Arctic. Such northern adsentures were all 
attempts to find an English route to the East, the ejtisting roads 
round the Cape of Good Hope or the Horn were alreadj scircd 
on , they belonged to Portugal and to Spam The North proved 
unkindly and inaccessible, however, and there were no inhabi 
tants to buy the cloth which the Englishmen hoped to sell in 
cold latitudes Hence the diversion to the warmer latitudes m 
particular to the Spanish Mam Spam resented the coming of 
English ships, and all our trading there had a suspicion of con 
traband about it, and even a taste of piracy now and again But 
the maaim ran, “No peace beyond the hoe ,1 and though there 
was often fighting ,n the Spanish Mam, at home Spam, though 
sorely tned, had kept up a sort of peace with England tC 
provocation she swallowed was amaring In a sense she began 
the violence in the treacherous attack on «;>r u ^ ^ 
fionlla at San Juan in .568, but Hawtnrhad'nJtsintl"” 
and was meaning to force a mle of the slaves he was carrying 

1 '■''“"emg to the queeniand 

goods to the value of a£.oo,ooo, and he and his companion 
Francis Drake, barely escaping with their lives, came back anw^ 
and revengeful In ryya came Drakes attack on N^nAre^d^ 
Dios, his capture of the mule tram loaded with silver —a if 
first vision of the Pacific In ,5,, he sailed imh tr'shmf the 
chief being the B,„d, through Magellan's Straits'^ fell on 

the unprotected Spanish towns on the Panfio 

them, and then crossed the ocean .0 Java and so h ” 

j^iva, and so home round 
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the world, bringing back treasure valued at ;^8oo,ooo For tKs 
exploit the queen knighted him on board the Golden Htnd at 
Deptford, so substantial a contnbution as j^Soo.ooo to what 
may be called the party funds deserted a knighthood Even 
so, though Spam remonstrated angrdj, no war followed- Each 
country laid an embargo on the other’s tessels in 15S5, and the 
queen sent Drake off again to plunder the Spanish West Iridics. 
\et eten now onlj two ro)al ships went, it was a sort of joint 
stock piracy, the rest were merchantmen from London and the 
Uest and pnvate tenturers, some thirty in all This flotilla pil 
laged the Spanish islands, sacked Santiago in the Cape Verde, 
Domingo, and Canhagena, plundcnng, burning, and holding to 
ransom, and returned unscathed. The profit was poor,* but the 
damage done enormous. 

This raid on the Vest Indies decided Philip at last. Hii 
generaLs tn the Netherlands urged an invasion of Engbnd as 

Th« Armtd.. ® 

Marj a death tn 1587, made it clear that if the 
enterprise succeeded it was Philip m person who would profit 
by It. So the prepatattons, hitherto lukewarm, were prested 
forward, and the Armada would have sailed in 1587, had no‘ 
Drakes “singeing of ihc King of Spain’s beard”— hi* attack on 
the shipping in Cadiz harbour— thrown nerythmg back for a 
year Thirty seven ships and quamiiies of stores were destroyctk 
and Drake, after threatening lasbon. hovered off Cape Sl \ inccnt 
for SIX weeks, snapping up Spanish coas'ers and presenting any 
moiemcnt of ships from ihe Mediterranean ports. This dsnrg 
exploit increased the Spanish terror of the terrible “ I I Draque ”, 
but It also dtspbys how cxccncnt was b»» strategy I wo hundred 
years before Jervis and Nelson he grasped the value of a sngomLS 
o"rn\iie and the truth that the enemy's coast line should be 
our fron icr m war He petitioned to l>c allowed to rejwa* hit 
attack in 158S, and had the queen consented. probiWy th- 
Armada would never have taiWI Bat kJuabe*h refuseif, fear 
if'g that the Spaniih Peel m elude t im and fvl ihr Oiannel 
tore 

So the Armada, the great empriie acii~»’ tl e h trtar, o'V a' y 
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bitssed b) Pope and clergy, ruth ils motto from the Psalms,' 
sailed out of Lisbon on May ao, 15S8 130 ships, with Sooo 
seamen and 19,000 soldiers— a great fleet It was to sail up 
Channel without seeking the English fleet seize Margate, join 
Parma, wh^was to provide 30,000 picked Spanish troops from 
the Netherlands, and convey him oier The Armada made 
shocking weather to Corunna, talcing nineteen dajs oier it, and 
put in there to refit stop leaks, and replace some of the rottinv 
stores which the Spanish contractors had furnished It did not 
leaie Corunna till July rs, and now, mote or less favoured by 
weather, appeared off the Lizard on July 19 The Channel 
fleet under Lord Howard of Effingham, with Drake, Hawkins 
Ftobishet Fennet and Raymond, had just put back into Ply’ 
mouth to get supplies, and was windbonnd there The ships 
were warped cut into the Sound and got to sea, but the Spanish 
fleet passed farther to the southward Thus the Armada, in spite 
of all Its tardiness, had got into the Channel, and the way was 
clem, there was no enemy m front except the any squadron 
under Seymour and Wynter, helping the Dutch to watch Parma 
in the nanow seai 

the Spanish, but omitting the quite small craft that could take 
no real part, we may reckon that Howard had some seventy 

Of the thirty queens ships most were well armed and elfiaent 
a dozen or mote of the merchantmen could also play their nan’ 
m a fight They seemed, however, few and srnafl compiled 
snth the size of the enemy Yet it was not a fight which wim 
to be settled by sue or number The Spaniards were 
whelming ,f they could bnng their whole force to bear but ,t 
remained to be decided whether they could do this ’ 

The fact, realized now, but dimly seen then is that tl,. 
“fleets” were radically different, the Snamsh ^f 
English of the future. Fighting mainly ,n the smooth^w 
of the Mediterranean, the Spanish ship was a castle on il, 
directed by the sailors, or men at tim«TwtdT „n“ "'t 
but depending for fighting punxises on the fact that it tLieH 
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mass of well dnlled soldiers A Spanish ship carried few guns 
for its size, and little powder for them Manoeuvring, seaman 
ship, gunnery, were all subordinate matters, the one object 
was to come at once to dose quarters, to board and fight it 
out with steel and arquebus So the Spaniards hat^ beaten the 
Turks in the great sea fight of Lepanto A Spanish fleet was, 
briefly, an army at sea* But the English seaman, brSd m 
rougher weather, had developed a more seaworthy type of ship, 
lower, smaller, stifler, and faster, ofienng a smaller target, carry 
ing relatively far more guns, and trusting to do its execution at 
a distance In the sixteenth century, guns could not be elevated 
nor depressed, and good shooting therefore depended on steer 
mg, and sailing qualities Thus in a breeze the Spanish ships, 
badly steered and handled heeling over before the wind, sent 
their weather broadsides flying skywards, while their lee guns fired 
into the sea. The English ships, however, on a more even keel, 
made sure work, often hulling the Spaniards’ exposed sides below 
the waterline. Even the Spanish size and numbers were less 
formidable than they appeared Out of their 150 only fifty 
were eflicienl nien-ofwar, the rest, slo^^shlps and transports 
that could not fight, unless by binrding The total Spanish 
broadside was in weight only about two thirds of the English 
Their commander, Medina Sidonia, was a landsman who had 
offered Philip a number of excellent reasons why he should not 
be put in command * and was certainly incapable of handling a 
fleet Finally, now that the English had got the weather gage, 
and could follow the Armada up Channel, making a running 
fight of It, they could close or not as they wished, and every 
Spanish ship that was crippled was bound to lag behind and be 
taken 

These things, however, were to be made clear on the way up 
Channel, they were not yet seen All that was known was that 
the Armada was m the Channel beacon fires blazed, the mihtia 
was called out, 70000 men gathered in London, and Elizabeth 
rcMcwcd her men at Tilbury 

>Th« rhiV« et MkIuu Si4oiii« to bod ••w iht cooduct ttl lb« tsln^M la lb 
Dull* cT ranu (<Vi r<>»nl) » won •« tia awi U* *1 n>»>^ ><> 

> llu Uu and kut vtlol arruaxni »a» b aba b aaac ta tiui ta 

W* KtlKiB. 
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, Meanwhile, for a breathless week, England waited, and the 
Armada lumbered on its way up Channel, fighting on the 21st, on 
the 23rd off St. Alban’s Head, and on the 25th off St Cathenne’s, 
losing some ships, jet by no means crippled It anchored at 
Calais on the 27th, ready to embark Parma's men 

Here came the first great bloir Parma was not ready, the 
Dutelt held him blockaded He wrote to Medina Sidonia bid 
ding him clear the sea of the English and Dutch, that done, all 
would be well 


MTiile Medina Sidonia and his captains were digesting this 
unsatisfactory repl), eight fire ships were sent drifting with the 
tide into Calais Roads Panic seized the Spaniards, who cut 
their cables and sailed eastwards, scattering as they went The 
next day (Julj 29), of the whole Spanish fleet which was nomi- 
nally engaged, only fifteen, those round Medina Sidonia, managed 
to come to close quartets, but they were shorter of powder even 
than the English in the words of a Spaniard who took part in 
the battle, “they fighting with their great ordnance, and our 
men defending themselves with harquebuss fire and musketry” 
Some were taken, some sunk, and some tan aground a fate that 
would have befallen them all had the wind not shifted mote to 
the southward But by the evening the Armada— still to Drake s 
mind “wonderful and strong, jet we pluck their feathers little by 
little --in reality a beaten fleet, was flying northward Storms 
the rocks of Scotland and Ireland, did the rest Far out into 
the Atlantic' as the ships beat their way, jet their leeway brouaht 
them in again, and Mull, the Giant's Causeway, Doneeal and 
Achill all took toll of them Twelve were embayed fn 'siigo 
Bay, and to those who got ashore the wild Irish of the west were 
as merciless as the sea Fifty three only got back to Spam 
Philip gave the weatherworn survivors magnanimous consola 
tion I sent you forth to fight with men, and not with the 
elements Elizabeth, piously, was of the same mind, inscnbmn 
on her Armada medal, AJlav,! D«a. “God blew vwth His wind 
and they were scattered ” Yet the fact is not so a j ’ 
had all m its favour till the panic at Calais till in' v, rniada 
failed. And how complete rHilure^^; 

»4«o miles wMCmil {ram Uie Borth e,r ScoiUni 
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figures In the first day’s battle only two Englishmen were 
killed, and only sixty in the whole fighting The Spania/ds 
lost more ships than we did men. The Spanish fleet was hope- 
lessly overmatched m the kind of warfare it encountered It 
could never have beat its way down Channel against the English 
fleet, thus there only remained the way round bj' the north, 
and that was certain destruction t 

So the great thundercloud that had gathered against England 
for close on forty years hung imminent for a week, broke, and 
passed away 


8. The Last Days of Elizabeth 

Nearly fifteen more years remained to the great queen after 
the Armada was beaten, and they were fifteen >ean of gloiy Yet 
Th» ttii of ® sense the reign ends m 1588 The climax was 
th« wif reached, the day won, the policy of the queen and 
her ministers triumphant \Vhat follows may be grouped under 
two heads it was either the natural gathering m of what had 
been already won, or it was the low beginnings of what was 
to be important hereafter, it was either gleaning or sowing Thus 
m the gleaning came the remains of the war with Spain, now at 
the mercy of English sea captains In 1589 Drake led an ex 
pedition to Portugal, and in *590 Sir Richard Grenville fought 
the amazing fight of “the one and the fifty three”, where, though 
the — 

"Lillie herwlf went <Jo»n by the Ishnd crag* 

To be lost eTermore in the main”, 

the memory of her and her commander will abide so long as the 
Jack flies m the wind. Drake, and Hawkins with him, tried a 
last cruise to the \\cst Indies m iS 94 * '^bich failed, lioth com 
manders dying nt sex* Two years bier Howard, Ralegh, and 
Essex sacked Cadiz again, destroying the Spanish ships at tlicir 
moonngs. These were the great things, more fatal to Spam was 

I ••OrikB he • In III, heiBwock • ih m iad wiTa ■•'•r 

{C*ptm. kn thi tlMTiis e>rrt b»lo»»> 

Slasg •■«««,■ the nwad »h«* t* Ox* t*r 

Ai ail |S« ll*« • nixwlh ll®» * 
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the fact that cver> cargo from the Indies, eierj ship crossing the 
Atlantic, met} reinforcement going to the Low Countries, had to 
run the gauntlet of English buccaneers, and little escaped them 
So the wealth and power of Spam was drained ana} Her silver 
from the New World robbed, her rich possessions in the Nether 
lands lost t6 her, her decline began, and became more and more 
inarlrcd In France, too, Spanish policy failed, the Huguenot 
Henry of Navarre established himself on the throne with Eliza 
beth’s aid, in defiance of the Guises and the Spanish party, and, 
once there, began the building up of that great French Lcen 
dancy which was to reptace the Hapsburg power that had 
domineered over Europe so long 

Shortly after the Armada many of Elizabeth’s older ministers 
—those servants who had served her so well m her critical years 
—died Leicester, Walsingham, Hatton, were all dead 
by 1591 Burleigh survived till 1598 Of the younger icso"'” 
men, Robert Cecil inhented his father, Burleigh’s, caution but 
Sir Walter Ralegh and Essex were of a wilder school W th all 
his romantic qualities, the polish that won him the queen’s favour 
the adventurous spint which drove him to found his colony irl 
Viipma, and explore Guiana and the Orinoco, Ralegh nm, 
had the gift to win men to follow him, as Drahe had Essex 
was still less governable than Ralegh. Sent out to the pro 
dipously difficult task of reducing Ireland to order, he made 
a feeble treaty with Tyrone, the chief Insh leader, instead of 
fighting him, and then, Inowing that the queen would never ratifv 
It, returned headlong from Ireland without leave, and intruded 
muddy and traveUorn on the queens presence, J! Z 

affronted at his whole conduct, banished him fm ’ ^ 
Funons at this, Essex fell into treason tampered with the Scot's 
and some Catholic lords and eventmilly tried to raise a rebellion 
in ^ndon He was taken prisoner and beheaded m r6o. 

The names of Essex and Raleeh thus mep , 

important issues in history, the matter of Ireland and 
nings of our colonial empire, but they will come im f * ^ 
later Elizabeth’s policy in Ireland settled nothing ^ l^eatment 

to all the disastroJs events m the «^meemh r!\ "P 

hellion, Cromwells conquest, and Ihe bilier stmgg'Je"'^ Wdham's 
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reign In spite of Gilbert and Ralegh, no Elizabethan colony 
was successful All failed, at the end of the reign England hid 
not yet fixed her gnp on one bit of land oversea Thus the 
story of our colonial empire really belongs to a later time Again 
we postpone to the seventeenth century the story of the rise of 
the Puntan party and the new spirit which animated ‘Parliament 
These are two new factors of paramount importance, but ther day 
was not jet It is true that signs of each appear m Elizabeth’s 
reign, there were many men who thought that Elizabeth's settle 
ment of the Church did not go far enough, stubborn men who 
were hostile to any Established Church, men who desired com 
plete liberty to preach what seemed good to them, and were 
angry when they were forbidden to do so Such were the 
Brownists, the Baptists, and the followers of 'Thomas Cartwnght, 
who wrote libellously against the bishops in the Mar Prelate 
Tracis But all this really belongs to the epoch of the Stuarts 
and not to the Tudors So, too, with Parliament, where now 
Qa«i(i ind again rash members ventured to offer unpalatable 
Piriiimint. advice to the queen, generally on the subject of her 
mamage— advice which she contemptuously refused, sometimes 
desjioticallj rewarding the adviser with imprisonment It is true 
that at the end of her reign Parliament appeared to win a victory 
when the queen promised to grant no more Monopolies — a word 
which seems to bear a foretaste of the Constitutional struggle 
about It. But m reality throughout the reign queen and Parlia 
ment were on excellent terms, she steered the ship, and they 
looked on, only danng to speak to the woman at the wheel 
when they thought that she was blundering— and, of course, they 
were sure she was blundering when she refused to marry and pro 
vide an heir to the throne As a rule, however, the history of 
Parliament is described in the Speaker’s words to hts queen when 
she demanded of him what had passed In the session “May 
It please jour majesty, seven weeks have passed." It sras a 
Parliamcntsry millennium 

It IS, of course, charactenstic of the grea* tcign thil i* pro- 
Tb« tiiitb«th.t. duced what is called the “ I hrabethan school " ol 
mtn sf Utttr* letters. Apart from Shakespeare, who stands un 
nval ed in all time, there was Spenser, whose Pu/y Qarrne it 
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the men poetic of romances tn the old world st)Ie, and Francis 
Bacon, whose Essays still surpass, in their profundity of thought 
and terse rigour of expression, anything that modem essay tniting 
can reach. Hooker’s Etcltsiaslual PoUty remains a model of 
judgment and moderation in theological controversj , Christopher 
Marlowe, ai a plajwright, was, in gorgeousness of imagination, 
hardly mferior to Shakespeare, while the writers of Ijric terse. 
Of whom Sir Philip Sidney was the most distinguished gave 
England a new form of literary expression, graceful, polished, 
and tme. All these men’s work is characteristically English 
They borrowed old stones— Shakespeare most of all— and they 
sometimes seem to imitate old models But what appear at first 
sight borrowings and imitations are in all cases so seized upon 
and mastered that they become original The spmt is breathed 
upon the dry bones so that they become llcsh and blood again 
This intense vitality of the Elizabethan school, the alertnes of 
mind, the joyful outlook, the breaking and casting away of old 
fetters and the adventunng out into new worlds of thought the 
■ngorous patriotism and Enghshness of them, is after all ’onlv 
the expression in the finest minds of what every Enclishmaw /f 
El zabeth s time felh For him the fetters 
were broken the years of dread were over, the enemy humbled 
the new world open, and his land, his England, safe at last ' 

So the great queen died-a true Tudor, in that she under 
stood her people, even better than her ministers did, smguMy 
unscrupulous, yer magnificentlj successful, unlovable in char 
acler, yet roraanlicallj beloved, served throughout her reign with 
wonderful loyalty, ,et as parsimonious m her reward of . ®as she 
was with her money, lain, untruthful, capncious and 
mean, yet, with all her detects, indubitably Her ulc “ 

hesitating in appearance, was in its very „?“nainVv nmf ’'’df 
wise. Fools in difficulties, rush into hasly decismL Wta 
England wanted was time Time for the Eslahl,Bl,„d r’u , 
grow firmer, „me for .he new Mhance with Centl . 
time rn breed .be race of seamen who bS off ml a a 
tha. Ehzaberh gave England A, the end eal cT 
home, a high reputation abroad, and-Ehzabeth’s greateTEdt “ 
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a succession to the throne that would afford no chance of 
baronial quarrelling, Mould open no door to aggression from 
Rome and the Catholics, would involve England in no dan 
gerous entanglement with either France or Spam, but would 
bring about that inestimable boon, the union of England and 
Scotland under one J^ing So the forty five momentous jears 
passed to a serene conclusion 

“Time and the hour nins ihrough itie roughest day 
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foe, Spain (1656), a war which led to the conquest ol Jarr.aica and 
Dunkirk, fhe Government for the first four >ears was in the contrtii 
of the “Rump” — a small remnant of members of the Long Parliament 
Subsequently Cromwell was the real ruler, and in 1654 became Pro 
tcctor , but he never succeeded, despite various expenments, in orgamz 
mg a Government based on popular support, and, on his death in 1638, 
a perod of confusion followed winch resulted in the restoration ol 
Charles 11 (Ch XXIX and XXX) 

The reign of CharUt IJ (1660 85) was, so far as Foreign policy 
IS concerned, somewhat involved , our hostility to Holland continued, 
leading to two wars in 1665 and 1672, but between these wars England 
was for a short time in alliance with her, m the later part of the reign 
the great French king Louis XIV, who reigned from 1643 to 1715, 
paid Charles ll large sums of mone), and made the policy of England 
subservient to that of France (pp 400-3) For the first seven years 
of the reign Clarendon was the king’s chief adviscrj and during his 
ministry came the settlement of the kingdom after the Commonw eahh, 
the first of the two Dutch wars, the Great Plague and the Fire of 
London After Clarendon’s fall came the ministry known as the 
“Cabal ’ (1667-73), snd then that of Danb) (1673-8) The years from 
1678-81 were years of crisis, during which occurred the attempt to ex 
dude the Duke of York, the king’s brother, from coming to the throne 
but the king triumphed, and during the last years of his life (1681 S) 
did much as he I ked (Ch XXXI) Despite Charles’s supremacy at the 
^ close of his life, the reign was important in our Constitutional History, 
especially for the further control of Parliament in finance ^ 4* 0 
the development of individual liberty by the Habeas Corpus Act 
(p 414) The reign of CItarles II 1$ important in our Religious His 
tory for the separation between the Nonconformists and the Anglican 
Church in England (p 409), and the persecution of the Presbyterian* 
m Scotland (p 419), in our Imperial History for the acquisition ol 
Bombay and (for a time) of Tangier, and of the middle colonies in 
North America (pp 404-3), and in 00c Military History for the 
organisation of a Standing Army (p 410) In Science the reign saw 
the foundation of the Royal Sooetj, m Art the buildings of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and m Literature the greatest poems of John 
Milton - 

The reign of James JI (16S5-8) is very short In Uiree “'S 

attempt to impose Roman Catliolicism on England had ahenatecl the 
great majority of Englishmen, and the Revolution of l6S5 lea Co Ins 
. flight to France (pp 407-8 and 416-8) , • , 

NB — In arrangement, Ch XXV deals with the characters of 
James 1 and Charles I and their Foreign policy, and Chs. XXVI to 
XXIX with Domestic History (1603 60) Ch XXX reviews the 
Foreign policy of the Commonweruth and of Charles 1 1 and Tames II, 
and the beginnings of our Empire, and Ch XXXI outlines the 
Domestic History of England from the accession of Charles II, and 
of Scotland from the period of the Commonwealth Ch XXXII 
contains a brief sketch of Irish History under the Tudors and Stuarts. 
For list of chief dates of period see end of volume 
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XXV. The First Two Stuarts and 
their Foreign Policy 

rjchf 

Sevemtemh Century, when, as we shall sL most rf.Bt 
lions arose both at home anti abroad li w’,ll be at n 
fore, to say sometfi.ng at once about the firs I 
house of Stuart who sat upon the English throne h^ 
who succeeded Queen Elisabeth m To, °a' '■ 

and his son, Charles I, who ^ntd'tt^tLr'rT " 

eve/;c:;L^“ Tstxr v:'::ztr 

his >outh he was something of a prodigy i and^n^Ia^ ““ted In 

hfe he wrote tolerable verses whilst his ’speeches and' “Kr, 

prose vrntings were vigorous and clever s w- 

well informed, especially m theology, and well \erseH 
pohl.es. Moreover, no. only was he C 

nder as well, he was fond of all forms of exercise’ and 
mighty hunter He was humorous, and not wnFn, / u ° “ 

“Bring stools for the ambassadors,' was his r 
deputation came from the House of Common ^"^6 ^ 


^1 the age of 

out of the B He out of Lati. rrenu.. »tu«>at«r 
*11 twninet include A CaunterHul 
BooVin- 


•ttaclc upon the practice 
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recoKnizing that it was becoming, in some sense, a rival power 
to himself “You will live to have your bellyful of impeach 
ments,” was his prophetic reply when his son Charles pressed 
him to sanction the impeachment of one of his ministers He 
was a thoroughly well meaning man, with every intention of 
doing his duty “ He felt himself”, as it has been humorously 
put, “as an enormous brood fowl set over his new kingdom, 
and would so fain gather it all under his wings.” He was a 
man also of large ideas In an age of war his motto was Beati 
pacifict In an age of persecution he was in favour of toleration, 
and desired an understanding with the Pope and a cessation of 
religious controversy Almost alone he saw the great value of 
the political union between England and Scotland, a union which 
was not, however, to be achieved till 1707 

Perhaps it is not quite true and even if true it was not his 
fault that James, m Macaulays words, had an “awkward figure, a 
rickety walk, and a slobbering mouth”, but his personal appear 
ance, if it was neither ludicrous nor displeasing, was at all events 
not prepossessing, and his personal habits were not all of them 
nice Unfortunately, however, apart from that, the defects of James 
more than counterbalanced his virtues He was indolent, averse 
to taking trouble, and he refused to think out details He was 
timid and lacking in decision, as he showed in his foreign policy. 
He might have large ideas, but they were vague and formless. 
He was prodigiously conceited, and no flattery of this “Solomon 
of England”, as he was called by his courtiers, was too fulsome 
for him, and, finally, he was pedantic and loquacious to a degree 
which would have provoked any English House of Commons at 
any period. James was, in truth, unsympalhciic and tactless, 
and, as was natural in a Scot brought up m Scotland, entirely 
Ignorant of the ordinary opinions of the ordinary Englis^an. 
The Trench king once called James “the wisest fool m Chns 
tendom” — perhaps that is the best description of him 

The portraits of Vandyck and the fate of the martyred king 
have combined to prejudice most people in favour of Charles I. 
ch*r>ctcr of And, indeed, he was not without many attractive 
chorici 1 characteristics. He was a thorough gentleman, de- 
voted to his wife and children, artistic (before the Civil W’ar he 
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had acquired ihe best picture gallery m Europe ■), and fond of 
good literature, and more especially of Shakespeare lloreover, 
he was a hard worker at the business of his kingdom but as 
a ruler he showed his worst side He was a silent, obstinate, 
self absorbed, unimaginative man, who never knew what anyone 
else was thinking about He was absolutely untrustworthy he 
woultf make promises, but with all sorts of mental and pnvate 
reservations, and consequently he often failed to keep them No 
one who has not followed his intrigues in detail, either at home 
or with foreign powers, can understand how difficult he was to 
deal with He would pursue at the same time three or four 
conlradictoiy plans, and it is not surprising, therefore, that his 
policy should have been fulile It might be said of him as 
was said of another ruler, “that his head was as full of schemes 
as a warren was full of rabbits, and, like rabbits, his schemes 
went to ground to a^oid notice or antagonism' 

Such was the character of the two Kings We must now see 
m what manoet they dealt with the problems which faced them 
We may take, first, those that arose in foreign affairs 
Since the desire to get money to take part in foreinr! 
politics profoundly alfected the rela.io„net,vet7he 
Stuait kings and the., parliaments In some respects d 
posit on ,n 1603 was far more secure than it hnd ? r 
When James VI of Scotland became James I ^ En„i n 
two countries, after hundreds of tears of r, 1 ^ 
united under one king Hitherto, fo, Enriand, r ’ 

Scotland had been the most convenient 

energies were absorbed m foreign warn Scotland ' ^lehsh 
opportunity of making an invasmn, “ 

no. infrequenlly took advantage r„, hn„ r" w “c 
generally speaking, .he ally and 
foreign undertakings Moreover, there we,, ^ 
throne whom foreign powets could support and the™ * 

^emed secure Again, there was no JZ' “ , 

from Spam Englishmen dunng the fim, half of the sTemeenth 
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century, and even later, continued to hate the Spaniards, but 
they no longer had reason to fear them Consequently England 
was not Mtally concerned m alTairs on the Continent, as she had 
been under Elizabeth through fear of Spam’s ambitions, and as 
she was to be bter, owing to the ambitions of France 

We need not concern ourselves with James I’s policy in the 
years previous to 161S Until his death in 1612, Lord Saliibury, 
Foreign policy Jatnes I’s minister, had the controlling influence, 
before i6i». and a cautious policy of peace was pursued After 
Lord Salisbury’s death, James designed marriages Jor two of his 
children One, Hhzabetk^ later known from her great beautj as 
the "Queen of Hearts', mamed, m 1613, the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine, the grandson of William of Orange and the leader 
of the Calvinistic paily in Germany On the other hand, for his 
son Charles, James designed a mamage with the daughter of the 
King of Spam, the great champion of the Papacj With this 
object he opened negotiations m 1617, negotiations which, 
though they ended in failure, were regarded wilh great suspicion 
and disfavour by James’s subjects 

In 2618 there broke out rn (jirmany the ^ar known as ''tht 
Thirty Years lYar” > The war developed into a gigantic Euro- 
cenditien of Struggle, which gradual!) drew in all the chief 
states m Europe, and it v%as destined to have vast 
consequences To understand the war, and the part 
Great Bntam played m Jt, something must first Iw said as to the 
condition of Germany at this penod Gcrmmy in the seven 
feenth century, consisted of some three hundred states bound 
together m a confederation called the Holy Roman Empire, at 
Its head being an Elected Emperor who held office for life. 
Ihcrt, was a good deal of friction between the rulers of the 
various states as to the constitution of Germany, some wanting 
to tighten the bonds of the Confederation and to exalt the 
powers of the emperor, and others ho'ding contrary opinions. 
But, of course, the great Sme of division in Gtrnnny at that time 
was between the I'rotestants and Roman Catholics, the former 
being on the whole predomirunt in the north and the latter ut 
the »oulh of Germany 

>Tb« Mtul *ai did MM tewV out lij 
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In 1619 an event occurred which brought on a crisis The 
most important person in Germany was the head of the House 
Th. E.h™l« "f “"i he ahays elected Emperor ‘ 

election. 1619. jjot Only did he govern large Austrian dominions, 
but he ruled Hungary as well In addition to this, he^was King 
of Bohemia. But the crown of Bohemia was, like that of Hun 
gary, in theory elective, and the House of Hapsburg was stanthly 
Catholic, whilst the nobles in Bohemia were mainly Protestant 
Consequently the nobles of Bohemia took advantage, m 1619, 
of the death of the Emperor to make a change of dynasty, and 
offered the crown to a Protestant, Frederick, the Elector Pala 
tine, who was, as stated above, James’s son in law Frederick 
asked James's advice as to whether he should accept it, but 
James was slow in making up his mind,* and Frederick accepted 
the throne before James had come to any decision 

“That pnnee,’ said the Pope, referring to Frederick, “has 
cast himself into a fine labyrinth ” The Pope was right The 
Catholic powers m Germany at once combined to 
Thffv'Yccr* support the claims to Bohemia of Ferdinand the 
w« Emperor and head of the Austrian dominions 

Frederick, on the other hand, was not cordially supported by 
the Protestant princes in Germany His forces were conse 
quently defeated, in hitle more than an hour, at the battle of 
the mtt/e Hill, just outside Prague, and he was expelled from 
Bohemia (1620) But that was not all The Duke of Bavaria 
invaded and occupied that part of Fredericks dominions known 
as the Upper Palatinate, which bordered his own territory (1621) 
The King of Spain, both as an ardent Catholic and a cousin 
of Ferdinand s, also intervened, and proceeded to send an army 
from the Netherlands to occupy the Lower Palatinate, which 
lay on the Rhine ^1622) The result of the opening stage of 
the war was, therefore, that the Elector Palatine lost not only 
his new kingdom, but his hereditary possessions as well 

^\e must now see what part Great Britain played in these 
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p.roceedings Public opinion m England had been enthusiastic 
in support ol hredenck, the Protestant husband of an English 
pnncess' It wanted to force a Protestant policy upon 
the Government, and clamoured for an immediate policy” “ 
war with Sjiain In this publie opinion was righL Th“ Spanish 
king would probably not have occupied the Palatinate at all if 
he Ifad felt convinced that it would hale led to hostilities with 
England But he was welt served bj Gondomar, his ambassadol 
m London, who was much more aware ol James s timidity and 
indecision than James was himself, and knew esactly how by 
a mixture of firmness and flattery, to manage him And there- 
fore, though English volunteers went oul to fight on the Con 
tinent, and the House of Commons enthusiastically passed 
motions in Fredericks favour,* nothing else happened James, 
indeed, wished to be the peaeemakerof Europe, and sent number 
less embassies to the Comment, but he never realized that 
diplomacy, unbacked by armed force, was useless, and that the 
diETerences between Protestants and Catholics in Germany were, 
at that time, too deep to be settled merely by a hide judicious 
management « •' ® 

Having faded to present the Spanish occupation of the 
Palatinate Janies thought he could get the Spaniards .0 surrender 
It il he arranged a marriage between Charles and the 
Spanish Infanta, and he accordingly reopened the 
negotiations which he had begun m 16.7 Finally 
Charle5--faucyiUB himself m love with Ihe Infama. whom by the 
Sen'? " 7 '- BnPkingham James s favourite, per 
suaded James to let them go to Madnd and wuo the Infauto 
(1623) As Tom and John Smith, ihev crossed th^ r , 
and arrived at Madrid at eight oclock one mght. But the Smmsh 
statesmen in return for the marriage, msiead of being pre™“ a 
to give up the Palatinate, toed to ex, me. from Charfes eo^e^ 
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sions for the Roman Catholics in England.* Charles made ail 
sorts of promises — T\hich no one knen better than himself that 
he could not base kept, and finally came back in disgust, to be 
recened with acclamations and bonfires,* not so much because 
he had returned as because he had returned without the Infanta. 

Buckingham and Charles were now all for war to 
reco\er the Palaiirutc James )ie!ded and rtrlia 
tinate rtn- \oted the mone>, and an army was collected 

(1624) But the arm\ was, to quote a contemporarj, “a rabble 
of raw and poor rascals”, and ne\cr reached its destination, 
being dt>trtcd to another siege m 1625 In thL same )car 
James died with the Palatinate still unrecoxcred. 

UTicn Charles camt to the throne, the Protestants were fight 
ing for thtir existence in (<i.rman), but a new champion lad 
arisen on behalf of the Protestant cause in the jacr 
Md'lh** son of the A»«c 0/ Dtnmark Charles agreed to 
w«r iss*- pjy ,^360000 a )car for the conduct of a war 
in Gtrmana He paid one instalment of 
was all hor one thing Charles had obtained largely tliroOnh 
his own fault, insufficient supplies of monc) J’rom Patliamcnt. 
tor another, soon af er Chailes made the tn^a^eincnl to the 
Danish king, lie and Buckingham, who latgcl> controllct! the 
kings polic), came 10 the conclusion llut the Protcsianlitm of 
Gcrnany mi^ht licit Ik >uccourcd and the laUlinate recotcrttl 
b) an attack upon the bpan vh ports. It was. doul iIlM, •» 10 ind 
a»»ntit nlan to attark the Kin. of ^oam in order to j u* frcisurc 
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rjamouring for pay in consequence of the failure of the English 
subsidies, was obliged to tahe the offensive, was decisively de- 
feated, and accordingly returned to his own country (t626). 
Charles’s initial interference in the Thirty Years War had, there- 
fore, been disastrous. 

Meantime Charles had got into difliculties with France. At 
the bnd of his father’s reign he was engaged to marry a French 
princess, Htiinetia Marta, and on his accession he 
married her. By the terms of the marriage treaty SIJh'F'S”.. 
concessions were promised to the Roman Catholics 
in England, and James also, just before his death, had under-i 
tahen to lend ships to the French king. The French king and! 
his famous minister, Richelieu, wanted to use the ships to aid! 
them m a war against the Protestants m France, the Huguenots^ 
as they were called. Charles, after futile endeavours and dis- 
creditable subterfuges to evade his father’s promises,' was obliged 
to lend them— to the great wrath of his subjects m England 

Later on the King of France demanded that the promised 
concessions to tie Catholics in England should be granted and 
in 1627 the two countries giadualty drifted into war ’ 

Buckingham was himself sent with an expedition to Jru'i™ 
rmpture a fort in the M a/ Ulti. order to assist hli-f".'"".!!' 
La Hochullt, the Huguenot stronghold on the west 
roast of France t>hich the French king sMll besiecmc At 
that time there was no standing army, and a force largely com 
^sed of the rUTraff of the country was not likely to be success- 
ful.’ Buckingham, hovvever, did well, and inspired his men with 
courage, if not with enthusiasm; and, but for the fact that, through 
no fault of his own, the French managed to rev.ctual (he fort 
and that, through contra^ winds, reinforcements failed to leave 
England, he might have succeeded. As it was, Buckingham 

jne bhijk-daieJ from the Arnuda and the food hnu 1 1. j 

Pans eardea would eat" »A.d . conlemporary Qu ''“2 “ 

end the ihips finally returned home wuh sotcely cnoueh in« i Tronic, 

lAmongu other things a mutiny watamneed so (her ih. k ° 

*NVh.n an army had .0 be raised, each fo 00^’’' ^ 

men. The lord beutenanls, as in this ease, took advanlaL k “ 

these who. It was desirable, “should leave iheir count* for ih * occasion to get rid of 

han-s troop, were ignorant alike of marksoansli.p and d,«.pi bucking, 

a tortnighi at the seaside, were dispatched on the e*p«d„^„ ‘ ^ **‘"2 
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the opm,on of Bismarck, the great Prussian statesman, Germany 
fas still sufTcnng from these effects in 1880 

It must be confessed that England s foreign policy dunnu 
the first half of the seienteenth eentury «as both mglonous 
and inefTective Many explanations ma> be 
offered fhere uas no standing army, and con 
sequenlly no force behind English diplomac) , and 
If England went to war, her hastily trained levies had little chance 
against more experienced soldiers. Parliament again, though 
keen for war, did not, as a matter of fact, provide either James 
or Charles with sufficient mone) to wage ,t effectlvely-though 
in the case of Charles it was, as we shall see, largely his own 
fault for not explaining what he intended to do Moreover ill 
fortune attended the English efforts But the chief cause of the 
futih^ Of English policy la, m .he eharac^m of' refund 
paries, the indecisive and tim.d policy of the one and the 
tor uous and contradicoty policy of the other could only resul! 
m failure Nor must we forge, that England s failure enlbled 
Fmnoe, by becoming the all, of the German Protestants to 
establish a predominance which was before the end of the 
.urj_m threaten the independence of nearl, every o.her‘eou«; 


XXVI. King James I and Domestic 

Affeirs 

I Plots against the King 

We must turn now to the mtemat historv nf a 

the firs, two Stuarts Despue the teif , h®r 
beth’s death there were other possible successors 
James was forlunate in that his accession to the &"""5 "" 
throne met vfith almost unnersal approval tr 
- ere however, three unsuccessful ptaTagamsT r fh r 

Tower of London, ..was designed by one cS.o afd 
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betraj'ed to the Government by another The evidence given 
by one of the conspirators led the Government to suspect th*e 
existence of the second plot, Inoun as the Main Plot, the alleged 
object of which was to put, with Spanish aid, the I^dj Arabella 
Stuart on the throne* The details are, however, obscure and 
uncertain, and it is very doubtful whether there was*’ ever such 
a plot at all (1603) • 

The chief interest of the Main PJol lies m the fact that 
Sir Walter Rale^h^ the soldier and seaman, the prose vrriter 
Sir Wilier explorer and courtier of Flirabetli’s da), 

Rmie&h ^^^5 accuscd of bcing implicated m iL Ralegh, after 
a most unfair tnal, was condemned to death for treason But 
he was reprieved, and imprisoned in the Tower He cmplojed 
his time in writing a Iltttory of the World and in making 
chemical experiments.* Thirteen jears later, m 1616, he oS 
tamed his freedom in order to find a gold mine on the Onnoco 
River, of which he had heard on one of his journeys. But his 
expedition was disastrous. He had a bad crew, he lost his best 
officers b) disease, and he was unable^ owing 10 sickness, to go 
up the nier himself ^\ofst luck of all, since his la't joumej 
a Spanish town on the nver had been moved from a position 
above the mine to one below it. Consequent!) Raleghs men 
had to piss the town on their w-i) to the mine The Spaniards 
attacked them, or the) attacked the Spaniards— one or other was 
tncvitible — and Spanish blood was shed- On Ralq.hs return 
the Spanish ambassador clamoured for his punishment James I 
was at that lime engaged in the marriage negotiations of Charles 
and the Infanta He jicldcd, ihcrcforc, and executed Ralegh on 
ihe old charge of treason, md in eo doing was guilty of an act 
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The third plot was the famous Ganpcrider Plot The Roman 
&lhohcs had hoped much from a son of Jtaij Queen of 
Scots, and James, on his accession, was inclined ^ 
to be tolerant, and excused the Roman Catholics 
from the fines which the} paid for not going to their parish 
churches The mimed, ate msult of tins concession was an in- 
lasioa of Roman Catholic priests from abroad-no less than a 
hundred and fort) in sir months-and such signs of actitii, that 
James felt obhpd to reimpose the fines and to banish the priests 
It was this which prompted the Gunpowder Plot (1605) I,s 
leader, Robert Catesbj, was something of a hero-o{ great 
strength, fascinating manners, and a real leader of men wilh 
magnetic influence oier mhers-but lerj wrongheaded, drn’en to 
desperation a most to madness, b) the persL.ion winch the 

waTcu Amongst the other conspirators 

^as Gu> ra;\Ves. who came of an old Yorkshire fam.u u i 
seen much warfare m the Netherlands The plan of’ the nW 
was to blow up the House of Lords v.h^n tkl i " ^ . 
members of both Houses of Parliament \\ere assembli^d^ 
at the opening of.the session, to capture Jamess son 
and proclaim him kmc, and then m ^ 

Catholics of the success of the plot at a b Roman 

was to be arranged in rhe’M.dt^' “and""^ Tif a'd 
organize a Roman Catholic Government ° 

The plotters first tried to dig a mine frnm ...a 
through the foundations of the House of Lords 
a cellar, or rather a room on the ground floor* rt 
House of Lords, and put m ,t two m™? eu„™ 
rinally, however, one of the conspJo^ 
mity of the enrae, sent a letter of waiSna m 
who was a member of the House of Lords onri 
etter to the Goietnment Consequeutl,, th, befa '’“p""' 
hament met, the barrels were discovered and r,tv w , ' " 
them, and subsequently he and the other r ^ ‘^wkes with 
either Lilled m fighting or executed Tlie res„^r 7 r'°'f 
Otat laws Of extreme sere.,, wem 
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Catholics laws, for instance, which excluded them from nil pro 

fessions, which forbade them to appear at Court or within ten 
miles of London unless emolojed m business there, and which 
made the fines against them even more severe. Parliament was 
alwa>s clamounng for these laws to be put into execuimn, though 
James occasionally, and Charles \er> often, failed to enforce 
them ' 

2. The King’s Ministers 

Vtc must now sa> a word as to James’s advisers dtinng his 
reign. The Ling, on his accession, retained in office, as chief 
Urd s.iutiury ■ Robert Cecil, the son of Elirabclh’s 

minutry, itoj-ti. great mimsief, Lord Burleifch, and created him 
r>ir/ of Sahibur^ * ** He was fit to prevent things going worse, 
not fit to make them better”, was the judgment upon him of 
Bacon, his cousin The remark was uncousinly and somewhat 
unjust A mnn of vast industry and sound sense, a capable 
financier, a clever manager of the kings business in Parliament, 
Salisbur), up till his death m j6is, did good work at home 
and had a la^e share m directing rnglands^forctgn pohc) 

After ifiia James emp)o)ed favourites to carr) on hts Govern* 
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Japies consequenllj dismissed Catr from all his offices (l6i6), 
and kepi him a pnsoner m the Toner for the next six )ears. 

The king’s next choice nas better Gtsrp Vilhtn, who etenlu 
ally became Duii oj Burhingham, had an attractiie personalitj, 
mth agreeatle manners and a merry laugh ' He nas the fnend 
ol some good people, such as Abbot and Uud, both Archbishops 
ol Canterbury, of Bacon, stho hoped through Villiers to carry 
out his political ideals, and even of the man mho mas etcnlually 
to impeach him. Sir John Eliot Moreoser, he proved himsell 
a very fair soldier and an energetic Lord High Admiral But 
his character mas spoilt by his rapid nse He mas loo impulsive 
and volatile to be a statesman, and ■ if it is only just”, as has 
been said, “to class him among ministers lalher than among 
favountes, he must tank amongst the most incapable ministere 
of this or any other century” At first, homever, Villiers mas 
only concerned math matteis of patronage, not till tomards the 

“Pon Iho king’s 

Ol all the people living at that time, nams Baci,,, the 
historian, essayist, and philosopher possessed the greatest ability 
and the midest viems He mas a strong supporter ' 

of the monarchy, but he lored it, it was said 
because he expected great things from it He the necessity 
lor harmony b-tmeen king and Parliament, the function of the 
Miament mas m keep the king informed of the mishes of his 
pMpIe, and of the king through Parliament, to keep the nation 
informed of his policy Bacon, homexer, never had a chancr o" 
shoving horn this might be done His cousin. Lord Salisbury, 

Chancellor from .O.S-a„ he never exert^df„7veTC 


» fanaed resemblance It 
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3 . The King nnd Protestant parties 

We turn from the king’s mmisten to trace the king's pohc)*. 
It was on questions of Religion ihit jKoplc in those da>s felt 
most acutely, and these were amongst •the first to 
Th»^Angiic«n occupj' Jamcs’s attention on his accession , We 
ha\c alrcad> noticed the upshot of his attempt to 
tolerate the Roman Catholics, and we must now see how he 
dealt with the Protestants It maj be consenient at this stage 
to say something of Protestant |>arti(.s in scventecnth-cenlury 
England, Firsts there was the Anglican, or, as it came to be 
called at the time, the Armunan^ parly, the strong party in the 
Church of England, of which Archbishop Ijud was later to be 
the leader In politics the members of this party were bclicsers 
In the "divmc right" of kings In matters of Church gosem* 
ment they were strong upholders of the power of the bishops; 
and thej believed that the bishops, b) succession from the 
Apostles, and the priests, through ordination by the bishops, had 
been given special powers With them the Communion service 
was in a special sense a means of grace IjuJ, by his extreme In 
tolerance brought, in later jears, much odium upon the Anglican 
parly; and its members, partly because of their liking for vest- 
ments and a rather elaborate ntual, and partly because of the doc- 
trines held by some of the more extreme amongst them, were sus- 
pected by their enemies of being m s)mpaihy, if not in alliance, 
with the Church of Rome But the Anglican party included 
among its members in the seventeenth centurj* some singularly at 
tractive characters, such as Geo^e Herbert, the poet, and Lancelot 
Andrewes, the Bishop of Winchester, and one of those chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Authorized Version of the Bible, it had interests 
in the historic side of the English Church and m preserving its 
continuity from the Early Church, and it did much to improve 
the order and beauty of the church services throughout England. 

And then, secondly, there were the various bodies of people 
we may group together under the name of Puritan ^ In deal- 

1 After the mme of Dr Anninius a Donh j ^ 
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ing with the Puritans three things must be borne in mind. In 
the first place, many of the popular sieus held uilh rtgard to the 
Puritans are erroneous, being due to the caricatures 
drawn of the Puritans after the Restoration of 1660. Purions 
The Puritans, for instance, were not all drawn from the inferior 
social class, on the contrary, many of the best type of En"lish 
genlltmen of that day held Puritan opinions. They were" not 
averse to all pleasure and amusement. They did not wear their 
hair short, and did not speah through their noses. Secondly we 
must remember that the great majority of Puritans still belonged 
to the Church of England; the great and final division between 
Churcliman and Nonconformist did not come till the reign of 
Charles 11 . Thirdly, the term Puritan includes a large variety 
of opinions-just after the Civil War it was estimated that there 
were a hundred and sevenry different sects, nearly all belonemc 
to what we now call the Puritan patty. Some Puritans were dii 
pos^ to acquiesce, for instance, rn the rule of bishops, if mode- 
rately esercised, vrhilst others detested and made the Lst violent 
altacls upon them. Then, cspecully during and after the Civil 
War, the Presbyterians became a great force, and wished to tm- 
pose thetr system of government by elders and iheir doctnnes 
everyone else. The Independents, however, believed in thr, ght 
of every man .0 rlitnl. for himself, and in what they called ••libSy 
for tender consciences", so long as those consciences were 
those of Roman Catholics. And, finally, there were-as there are 
rn every movement-various groups of earremisrs, who, wnhall 

""''xr:.asstTTur!;:rirvrr:ti^^^^ 

matters. They were all agreed, for mstr„ce “ 'h, 7 

of Roman Catholicism It is difficult for us now to 
intensity of the feeling of large numbers of Fnnl i, ^ 
the Roman Catholics, or to justify the seventy of^the ZT 
them. But we must remember that the nmee , “Samst 

Mary's reign were still fresh meu'rmS'T"' < 3 “=- 

Catholics had been concerned m varrous plots' against Elifabeth" 

1 Fo*e S .fieri* ^ Jfariyrt (fint publubed m ijCiJ warn a 

» ^ lime, Uiri y,at chained to the deslc m s gmt many Pan k *k »*cond Bibla 

to keuj. al.». the memory of the -ccounw 
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and that the Armada was looked upon as a Popish Armada. 
Moreover, the Gunpovvder Plot of X605 was regarded quite 
wrongl> — as a plot m which the Pope and the English Roman 
Catholics as a body were implicated Then, again, the Roman 
Cathohcs were not aiming merely at toleration for Jhemselves, 
they were a large and increasing body, and they wanted Eng 
land to become a Roman Catholic country Lastly, it milst be 
borne m mind that the Puritans looked upon the Pope as Anti 
chnst, upon the ceremonies of the church which he ruled as 
idolatrous, upon the doctrines— to quote the House of Commons 
—of Popery as * devilish , and upon its priests as “the cor 
rupters of the people in religion and loyalty’ They would, 
indeed, have regarded a return to Roman Catholicism as a mora 
and religious catastrophe for the nation 

Apart from their hatred of the Papacy, the various sections 
among the Puritans had other views in common They au 
opposed the claims of bishops and priests to special 
and they disliked ornaments and vestments and an elaborate 
ntual in church Thej were all more or less followers of w 
>10, that is to say, they believed in predesnnation, i& that 
some are foreordained to salvation and others are not, and they 
looked upon the Communion as a commemorative feast m mem 
ory of our Ixirds death, and not as a special means of grace. 
Above all, they made the Bible their rule of faith and 0 con 
duct, they had an intense feeling of responsibility towards Go 
for all that they did, and all the power which came from tie 
conviction that He was on their side m their slrugge agams 


what they thought was wrong 

There is, perhaps, one more point to bear m niinu m h 
wuh religious parties in England and for that matter in cot an 
o No religioos paay, Romao Catholic, 

loiemion Arminian or Ihesbyitnan, desired merely to era ion 
for Itself, they all except perhaps the Indepei^ents, desire to 
persecute those who disagreed with them Toleration, la 
hellish toleration , as a Scottish dmne once called it, would 
satisfy few, each party wanted every other religious part) exac y 
to conform with its own views and practices, or else to 
suppressed. 
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It was inentable that some of the religious opinions held bj 
tfie Punians should clash with those held b) the Monarch) 
Even in Elizabeth’s da) there was, at times, no Eiiimbeth and 
little friction In the earl) )ears of her reign had Pumant 
occurred what is known as the Vesttanan clergymen 

writh Puritan leanings objecting to wearing the surplice and to 
cerian of the ceremonies enjoined in the Pra)ur Book Then, 
later on, the more advanced Puritans, chiefly at Oxford and 
Cambridge, had advocated a Presb)tenan form of government 
and had aiticked the bishops, with the result that a dozen of 
them had been sent to jail Others, again, had organized meet 
mgs, called ProJ>he^inss, at which various religious subjects were 
discussed, and clergymen leamt how to preach sermons But 
Elizabeth thought that theological discussion would provoke loo 
much independence of thought, and she much preferred a clergy 
man to read to his congregation an extract from "the Book of 
Homilies” (which had been issued at the same time as the 
Pra)er Book) rather than to preach to his congregation a sermon 
of his own composition— indeed, she thought one or two preachers 
quite a suffiaent.allowance for each county She, therefore, dis 
liked these clerical gatherings and sternly repressed them And 
when the House of Commons in which there was a stronc 
Puritan element, ventured to discuss problems of ecclesiastical 
government or doctrine the queen mercilessl) snubbed them 
Finall), ,n 1583 U hUsiJt became Archbishop of Canterbury 
He was a stem disciplinarian, and had the queens complete 
confldence.1 The Press was muzzled, no manuscript being al 
lowed to be set up in type without the licence of the Arch 
bishop or the Bishop of London This regulation did not 
prevent however, some gross Ubels on the bishops, known as 
the -Mar Prelate Trans, fmra bemg secretly pnnted, the 
authors of uh.ch »ere nerer discorered. but some other libel 
lers were caught and were put to death To n - t 


High Commission was delegated by the niiP^n »i,ar. ^ 
of ecdesiastuarl oS-ences, and arrued urih tremendous" po“e“‘ 
■t persecuted the mure adrauced ejponents of the Pur, to 
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found plentj of suppoiMo Hoie oC Com 
Purlament of James I and Charles I. and ^"7"' 

™ p«iSS;s; 

a strtfng Puritan element m the Lon^f w . 

that element became supreme It fact Tim 

for the differences between the first two T 
Parhamenls The Loner House nas fan,, 

J^tuigs nere rndined to be tolerant to the 
llsnause he nas naturally of a tolerant d„ * James 

because he had marned a Roman Calhnl^“ 'r°" Ch:^,les 
supported the Anghon or Arm.nian 

Church, the majonty m the House of^oiIi°mo"' ''”b''sb 
opposed to the Armmtan doctrines and 7Z^T^ 
able suspicion all the kings High Church^ consider 

There were, honever, many nrS. 
differences for .he struggle round e““es /“''B'ous 

of the seyenteenth.centur 5 , the struggle be.?' f ? 

ment. Of these »e must say someSlne hfi " *"'"8 Po'ba 
of the struggle m detail One cause of ° ‘"“'OT 

nas the absence of external danger alrod '"T"' “"tfoubtedly 
'« chapter I. „ often sud tlm ?? >“ >be 

J "as no time to discuss nghts and n ! ’ 

these dangers were oyer The defeat of '®°3 

meant the destruction not only of Philin ° -Jooada m rjSS 
of the Tudor d,c.a.orship-f„r?.';:Jt^P4“>'^>'°ns, but also 
hshmeu mighg therelore, safely devote ^ f tequired Eng 
2 nd reforming their own govemm^"' them^ehes to cnticizing 
Another cause of the strucgle was ti, j 
*e smleenth century, of the MUonal clt„« "P"™*- ‘>“'>"8 
ft has been said, saw the birth of the nio,l 'w century, 

had realized bis possibihues m enternr,??'" H? 

pose, m seamanship, 
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literature , the Reformation and the Renaissance had taught him 
to think and to reason for himself, he had become more self 
reliant, more self confident, perhaps more self willed He was, in 
a word, ready for a greater share ir the government of his country 
And more especially had come the development of the middle 
classes The battle of English hberty m the seventeenth century 
was fought, not so much by the nobles or by the people, as By the 
squire, the merchant, and the lawjer, these were the classes 
which had developed in Tudor times, and it was from these 
classes that the members of the House of Commons were drawn 
Very often they were ignorant, especially about foreign affairs, 
sometimes they did not realize the difficulties of the Government 
and brought absurd charges against the ministers But they 
were men, for the most pan, uncornipted and incomiptible, m 
dependent and jet moderate, patient though very persistent In 
the earlier stages of the struggle the lawyers chiefiy fought the 
war of words in the House of Commons, they were as Bacon 
said, the “vowels” of the House, the remaining members merely 
the “consonants" But when it came to ihe war of swords, it 
was the country gentlemen who made the best use of them 
England, then, was not distracted by foreign dangers, and 
she had developed a class of citizens who could thml and act 
QueatiooB thcmselves Even during Elizabeth’s reign the 
«t issue, relations between the queen and her Parliaments werel 
not alwajs perfectly harmonious It is true that only eleven! 
Parliaments were called and that hardly any outlived a single 
session of some six weeks duration, and that Elizabeth, as she 
frankly stated on one occasion, called them “not to make new 
laws' or lose good hours in idle speeches’, but to provide 
supplies for the expenses of her government Nevertheless, on 
occasions the House of Commons had exhibited an indepen 
dent and almost pugnacious temper, which indicated that the 
nation would not continue to look on quietly while the Crown 
and Its ministers governed, and that it was time for a recon 
sideration of their respective rights and duties With James I 
that reconsideration cam^ and it was significant that at the 

1 The q een wa» a bel ever in new lam and in one year ‘he vetoed no leu ihan forty 
eight culot iheniaely^nnhiUa which had been paued by both Homes of Pa 1 ament 
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owning of his first Parlismem there ites e record attendance. 
Ihe time had come, as the House of Commons declared in 

reetif) those actions iihich in the reign of Elirabeth they had 
passed oicr ■ Questions of goremment, plain and broad ques 
tions, pressed for an answer ‘ 

There nere questions of theorj uhich uent to the foundation 

Bv“he‘!S^°"‘''d ' T *'"’8 •’Old his throne? 

By herrfitary divine right, as the king and the bishops and 
many others believed or by virtue of an Aet of Parhamem> If 
the King ruled by divine nghr, enticism either of his words o 
of his actions was obviously wrong, a subject must j.eld passive 
obedience to a divinely appointed ruler Or ntf-im ^ ^ 

by the King's The Kin^s pmt Md t irwa'^"a 

sort of reserve power residing m the King to do ultimately vvM 
he liked, to override, il he thought reasons of State deman^d it 

eoXld? ® '^■"8 -d Parliament 

astLt%rc:mm'ttL“t-:rt.TrKirgr°ra"“ 

the consent of Parliament and to imnr,^ raise money without 

or the power of the Parlmnient to catl mmS to"'"'”"' 

their actions, depended upon an answer to ihe account for 

were the answers at all clL The Ze ° Lf ru 

Ill-defined, and the English Constil„„„„ was nti.herTet. r'"' 

any other time of a rigid t)pe The kmrv'c 

decided opinions as the Parliameniary pany Tnri 

bring strong arguments in support of thmrTesnect^vt 

as time went on, the dilTeicnces between th«r c""'® ^"d 

concilable, nil at las. .he sword-ITd L “ Tr 

settle them sword alone— could 

“I found Parliaments when I came hprfa> j t 
so I had to put up with lhem“ One can I once, 

l^mg for It IS obvious that the Stuarts s?cr. 

aucceeaed to an exceed 
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jn^ly diflicuU situation m reganl to their Parliaments But 
James, instead of rtlievii^ the situation merely aggravated it 
A wise nun once said that the nghts of kmgs and peoples never 
agree so well together as in silence James, however, was both 
loquacious and pedantic He was always wanting to define 
matters of government which had much better be left undefined, 
and to theorise concerning piouers which he mipht Iiave exertised, 
m practice, without notice, but which, uncompromisingly enun 
ciated, were bound to provoke opposition 

We have no space to enter into the details of James’s relations 
with his Parliaments, but we may take, as an example of bis tact 
nd incident which occurred at the opening 

Godwin* of hts first Parliament (1604) The King’s court had 
ease, 1604 j[jsaiio\\ed the election to the House of Commons of 
a man called Godwin, on the ground that he was an outlaw, and 
that James m a proclamation had said that no outlaws were to be 
elected The House of Commons declared that it was iheit 
privilege to settle disputed elections James answered that their 
privileges were his grant and ought not to be quoted against him, 
and a controversy at once ensued as to thft origin of parlia 
mentary privileges and the kings power to abrogate them In 
the end James allowed the House of Commons to settle the 
matter of the election , but it was not an auspicious beginning > 

In the first Parliament of James I, also, an extremely impor 
tant question of taxation was brought up The ordinary revenue 
Bates case *“'^5 was dcrwcd partly from independent 

sources, such as crown lands and feudal dues, 
bringing in about ^^250000 a year, and partly from a duty on 
all imports called tunnage and poundage* a duty which was 
granted to the king on his accession for the term of his life, and 
which brought in about ^150000 a year Two or three years 
after his accession James bcoan to impose on certain articles, 
extra duties over and above what he was allowed to impose by 

l“The tut* of moiwrehy" James sa d to h s PsHoimcnt in i< r “is Uie tupremcs, 
th ng upon earth fo k ngs a e not «wly Cods lieu enanis upon earth and sit upon Cod a 
throne but e<en by Cod M mself they are ^.IW Cod* *» to d p le what Cod may do is 
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lunnage and poundage. A merchant called Balt refused to pay 
tne cMra dnlj on curnnts— one of these articles— hut the judges 
decided that he must paj on the ground that the ports belonged 
to the king and that therefore the king might impose nhat duties 
he liked on goods coming into England (r0o6) The result of this 
decision «as that the Government imposed extra duties upon a 
nhoBr mass of other articles as ivcll Consequent!) the king’s 
resenue nas largely augmented These extra duties, knonn ts 
•impositions”, nere, of course, strenuousl) opposed bj this and 
ever) succeeding Parliament, and nere a constant source of 
contention 


The king dissolved his first Parliament m lOrl, and for the 
next ten years there rvas no Parliament except in 1614, nhen one 
sat for two months, it is known in history as the 
“Addled Parliament" because no Ians resulted from ”mi'’oi'il.i 
« But in i 6 lt the loss of the Palatinate by Fre S«i?i,;!,t” 
denck, and the possibility that England might be engaged in 
a war for its recovery, led James to call his Hard Part, a 
r"'xx "■as very important. In the first place 

the House of Commons revived its nght of impeachment its 
right to prosecute the kings ministers or office holders before 

IhichrrT tremendous power 

which had not been used since 1449, and it was a weapon which 
later on was to be used with great frequenej The House of 
Commons began b, iminraching some holders of monopolies 
I went on to accuse the Lord Chancellor, Francs Bacon. Lord 
Terulam of receding bribes Suitors in those dajs often used 
to gwe presents to judges But there is no doubt also that Bacon 
had in some cases probably through carelessness received pre 
sents before he had given his decision and that these presems 
were given with a corrupt mtcntion, there is nn v! 

that Bacon received them as bribes or that thev m 
tnfiueneed hts decs, on • Be may agree wu^to’a’: mrnV'd;' 

> In one Ml 
\orli Houve, 1 


,h,. ,0. r,.»tr a «dB.s.dvnS„ 

»h<:h I hope >i>ur lordfih P wn aceep«“ VVl-at U a ‘'’® **‘’y'* 

■ ■ could 

f nal dec s twi WM no ai all » fa,ou, nf ‘he 

M»ourtsrt! »UdyI ga„, 


ptme and lie ,£ o 
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ment “I the justest judge thit nas m England these fifty 
years But it was the justest censure in Parliament that wds 
these two hundred years” Bacon was depnved of his chan 
cellorship and died shortly afterwards 

In the second place, this House of Commons upheld its 
liberty of speech 1 he House of Commons was strongly, almost 
Uberty ol finaticall), anti Catholic and anti Spaniard, and it* met 
ipeeeh ^t the time that James was proposing a marriage be- 
tween Charles and a Spanish princess with a view to the 
restoration of the Palatinate It accordingly drew up a peti 
tion to be presented to the king, in which it begged that 
Charles might marry one of “our own religion", and expressed 
with some bluntness its opinion of the Pope and his “dearest 
son’ the King of Spam Such a petition coming in the cnsis 
of his negotiations with Spam was, from the kings point of view, 
exceedingly embarrassing, and James wrote an 'ingry letter 
against the “fiery and popular spirits' in the House of Com 
mens who had dared “to ai^e or debate publicly matters far 
above their reach and capacity", and forbade the House “hence- 
forth to meddle with anything concerning oi^r Government or 
deep matters of State ’ Fortunately for English liberty, the 
House of Commons maintained its courage, and in the candle 
light on a dark December day, it drew up a Protestation declanng 
Its freedom of speech The 1 mg thereupon dissolved the Parlia 
ment, imprisoned some of its members, and sending for the 
journal book of the House of Commons lore the Protestation 
out of it with his own hands (16:2) neiertheless, the 

Houie of Commons had shown there was one place m the 
kingdom where an Englishman might say what he liked 

In the fourth Parliament (1624) we pass into smooth waters, 
for Parliament had got the war with Spain which it desired 
Moreover, Buckingham and Prince Charles supported the House 
of Commons m their impeachment of Middlesex, the Lord 
Treasurer Shortly afterwards James died (1625) 

This brief summary will have shown that the nft had begun 
between the Crown and Parliament in the reign of King James 
The House of Commons had made a decided advance, it had 
revived impeachment, upheld Us pnvileges, and protested against 
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impoMtions James’s character, jt must be admitted, had been 
pdciiliarly fitted to open dangerous questions; in the reign of 
his successor they v,ould have to be answered 


XXVlI. Charles I and Domestic Afiairs, 

1625-42 

It will he apparent from »hat has been ahead) said that 
Charles succeeded to no easy inhentance. He had been left an 
incompetent and impetuous minister in Bucking ch«rt«* i d 
ham, and unfortunately that minister had more HenriVittMari* 
inBuence in Chatles’s reipn than he had enjoyed even m the 
later years of King James At home, there was an empty 
treasury and a Parliament which was beginning to feel ns power- 
and abroad, things were going badly for the Protestants in the’ 
Thirty Years War Moreover, Chatles’s wife was to be of no 
asjstance to him _ Soon after his accession he married Hiuriilla 
A/a™, daughter of the French king, a vnaeious and attractive 
pereon, but, unfortunately, as time went on, she interfered more 
and rnore m aFairs of state, and had more and more influence 
over her husband The queen was quite ignorant of English 
customs and the English character She was a Roman CatLm 
m a strongly Protestant country, and was always striving to obtain 
concessions for those of her own religion She actively intrigued 
in times of difficult) at home, for assistance from abroad and 
she held the most extreme political opinions wnh regard to the 
kings aulhomy and the wickedness of those who opposed it i 

I. Charles and his first three Parliaments, 162 5-9 

Charles called three Parliaments durinfp the 
Of his reign, and quarrelled with each o„e“ of-ffiem 

* Of the m»iiy women good and bod " * 


•he found h«r«lt" 


to fitted than the wife ef Cha 


•“•Itwnsad •''hohavornoQ.o.akont.^ 

”-l*'"l» •t-"-."! ..W, b, .b.„S." 

* » «« at ihag in wh rf 
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eleven jears he governed mthout a Parliament Finall}, a war 
rvith Scotland and the consequent need of mone) forced him 
Causes ef <3is* *^4° Parliaments, the second of 

£harieran*d"bis rcduccd his powers, and e%entuall) civil 

Parliaments. war broke out in 1642 Such IS briefly the 
historj of Charles’s relations with his Parliaments 'The subjects 
of dispute were manj There was, as in James’s reign, the 
religious difficulty Charles was an Anglican High Churchman, 
and because of his wife was inclined to tolerate the Roman Catho- 
lics, Parliament was Puntan and anti Catholic. Parliament dis 
trusted the king’s ministers, Buckingham m the first four jears, 
and Strafford and Laud in 1640; the 1 ing, on the contrary, 
thought these ministers able and efficient, and any parliamentary 
criticisms of them factious and impertinent Parliament, in the 
early years of Charles’s reign, was angry at the failure of the 
English foreign policj, and m later jears, because of the Court 
mtngues with foreign powers 

But underlying all these disputes laj the questions indicated 
tn the last chapter Where did soereignij reside’ WTio had the 
responsibility for the go>ernroent of the couniry? The Parha 
ment wanted, rightly or wrongly, a greater control of the govern 
ment, Charles rightly or wrongly, was unwilling to concede it— 
there lay the whole difficulty We regard it now as an easy task 
to bnng the powers of Crown and Parliament into harmony But 
this dual control was not easy to arrange, and perhaps was im 
possible to obtain « ithout friction As a matter of fact, a Ci\ il ar 
occurred in 1642 and a Resolution in 16S8 before an arrangement 
could be made — and esen then it prosed not to be permanent 

Charles’s firs* Parhamtnt met in 7(5^/,* jus‘ •‘'"S 

had arranged to pay scry large subsidies to the King of Denmark 
and to send a licet to atuck Spam Obsiously brge 
firmVp* *i» sums ssould be required But Charles's reticence and 
cn*Bt itjj Qf frankness prosed a fatal impediment. There 

were no Blucbooks or Whitebooks and no rLaily newspapers in 
those days, and it was difficult for members o*" Parliament to know 

I r*<n ouiLmV of ilM fU.in 1« tonloo •»< •' * »« 

of Chj k., ftm TulumcM oKkk b««i t!>« natrS J*Bie» I cmm 
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Kbit was going on Though members Inew, ol course, that a 
gfeat religious war was m progress m German), and were anxious 
that England should help the Protestants, thcj were )ct un 
familiar with recent detelopments. But Charles would neither 
explain his polic), nor depute anjone else to do so Con 
sequent!), Js one member said, “Ihej knew not their enemy" 
and the statement was hterall) true. Nor did Charles explain 
his needs, he made a definite demand for the naiy, but onK 
hinted at the largeness of the sums he reall) required Con 
sequent!) Charles only got onesetenth of the amount of monei 
vrhich he needed ^ 


At the same time Parliament only granted tunnage and 
poundage to the Ung for one )ear, though for the last two cen 
tunes It had been granted the king for life Here Parliament 
was WTOng The Monarchy could not get on without the mono 
It had to meet the ordinary expenses of government, moreoter 
the Court spent more money than in Elizabeth’ day, whilst the 
peat nse m paces, owing to the rnflux of siher from the New 
Borld, had made the kings revenue worth less than before, 
me only result of. Parliaments action was that diaries continued 
to levy these customs nght up t,U 1640 without any Parliamentary 
sanction at all the judges supporting him In this, as m th^ 
s^ceeding Parliaments the Puntan majontj had apprehensions 
about religion for the king favoured Anglican High Churchmen 
such as Uud and also allowed the administration of the laws 
against the Roman Catholics to become somewhat lax. 

Charless jW ParhamM met m 1626, after the loan of 
ships to the French king and the disaster to the Cadiz fleet 
had occurred The House of Commons first de- ^ * 

rnanded that an inquiry into the Cadiz disaster 
should precede any grant of supplj, and wanted imShtet.® 
«peciall) to investigate Bockingham’s conduct Charlie h.M 
that he and not Parliament must be the md^e of th ^ 

his ministers "I would not have the House 

vants,” he saitk “much less one who is so near me ” The'fr 

of Commons then went a step further, and under Ehrfs teTdT 

^ ° - o„s.4„ „ p 

'CTll eon’ *red Orthodox. 


Si 
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sSiip Impcachcd'Buckingliam. Strjohn PMot «as a Comishma^ 
a man of lofty nature, and a great orator, but apt — aa those pos- 
Fcssing the qualities of an orator often are — to exaggerate and 
take either a better or a worse \ie» of a man than he dcsersed. 
In ifias he had expressed a hope to Iluckingham that he rnight 
be “wholly dc%otcd to the contemplation of his excellencies 
Hut in the next jear, when he saw, as he said, “our honour 
ruined, our ships sunk, our men perished, not by the sword, not 
by the enemy, not by chance, but by those we trust”, his indig- 
nation knew no bounds In a speech of wonderful power he 
applied to Buckingham the words m which Tacitus characterized 
Sejanus*: Std ohfe^tnu in ahot triminator; juxla admatto ei 
suf^rbio^ “If he is Sejanus, I must be Tiberius,” was Charless 
comment on this companjon, and he never forgave Eliot as a 
consequence. Buckingham’s impeachment led Charles to dis 
solve the second Parliament _ o « 

The third Parhamtnt met two years later, in 1628. Charles 
was necdlesvl) rude m his first speech. If the Parliament did 
TH. .Urt P- "O' 

jitment, 1618 means which God had put into h'S hands lake 

not this as a thre-at," he added, “for I scorn to threaten any but 
my equals.” This was an unpromising beginning; but Parlia 
itient had more important cau'cs of dis-salisfaclion than the 
king’s speech The RW expedition bad failed ^ P.irliament was 
still nervous about religion Moreover, the king had recently 
levied a forced loan. But this was not all. Hve knights had 
refused to pay the forced loan, and had been imprisoned. ^Vhen 
brought up in a court of law, the justification for their imprison 
ment had been given as “the speaal command of the king". 
The Crown lawyers argued before the judges that the king must 
have, for the safety of the State, the power to commit people to, 
and to keep them in, prison without inak That is true enough; 
but the danger was, as U has been well said, that the king was 
making the medicine of the constitution its daily food. More- 
over, the knights' lawyers held that such a power as the king 
claimed was plainly contrary to an Englishman’s liberty and to 


}ntrel[«l ilir 
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Jlagna Carta. The judges before whom the case teas tned had 
pert no definite ruling in such a difficult matter, though thev 
had refused to release the knights from pnson 

The third Parliament lost no time in trying to check rvhat 
1^ held to be an abuse of the king's poner, and drew up the 
Ftttlwn of Rtghi The first article declared that 
loans’and tares without consent of Parliament were uiVi.V,''?m 
llegal, pd the second that all arbitrary imprisonment without 

bade the billeting of soldiers m pntate houses,' and the fourth 
the eaercise, in time of peace, of martial law, which too often 
had meant p law anall. The king, after trjing erery means of 
eeasion finally gave his consent to this pennon, and though he 

hitk 'i^thrLugg:: ^ 

It was after the Petition was passed that Wentworth, who had 

rte W a Commons, joined 

the hjng The second session of the third Par ^ 

hament met in 1629 Parliament maintained that 
the king had not kept his promises with regard to 
the Petition of Right, and dissensions between king and Parlia 
men grew^ore bitter Charles determ n»d to d.ssohe S a 
ments but before he could do so occurred the 1 

when, with the Speaker held down^nThe chajlfd T"" 
locked, three resolutions were passed, declarins? thu la 
proposed innovations m religion, and whoever env, ^ 
or paid taxes without the consent of Parliament nss P'‘°Posed 
to the kingdom and a betm>er of Us 
lutions-combining the gnevances which the House of Tnr! 
felt in religion and in politics— were the last that th Jr 
luimcu. (rfirp) was ,o pass, for .. wi^ of '„t ‘ 

"rratdtcd“ ■" ■'“* Pui .“0 
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A\c ha>(. now conic to the end of the first period of the con 
fijcL On the whole, though I’arliament was sometimes unduly 
suspicious, sometimes rather niggardi) in its supplies, and alwaj-s 
intolerant m matters of religion, it had shown itself more jiatient, 
more practical, more clearheaded than tuher the kings or lln.ir 
advTsers, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that it was in 
the right Hut this must not blind us to the fact that I’arli'ftncnt 
was seeking to establish a control over the King and his adnsers 
which had not been exercised in Tudor times, and it a^as not 
unnaturil that the Crown should resist such attempts. 


2. Arbitrary Government, 1629-40, and 
grovNing discontent in JEngland and Scotland 

The next elcacn jears saw no Parliament— the longest inter 
val Lngland has known m her histoo s'f>ce Parliament begaa 
Tliey are usually called "7ht Llettn Yetirf 7 )ran»j . 
coveVnmtfti, We must, however, beware of regarding a year without 
t6i9^s Patliamcnt as anything exceptional, in Lhaabetl^ 

reign, for instance, Parliament on the average met only every third 
year Nor must we regard Charles as a wicked despot, destroying 
the rights, the goods, and the lives of his people The period, 
on the contrary, was one of prospeialy for the nation at large, wit i 
the exception of Eliot, no political martyr lost his life, and the 
king on the whole, kept within the Ktlcr of the law as it was 
interpreted for him by judges who might, however, with reason 
be deemed somewhat accommodating* Yet none the less t ey 
were dangerous and critical years for England, and when t ey 
were over, the people of England showed that they were eter 
mined that a repetition of such absolute rule should not occur 
We must say something about the advisers of Charles unng 
this period No one succeeded to Buckinghams comman ing 
Th=«9. position in Charles’s councils Yet amongst the 
«^orth k.ng.s advisers two figures stand out preeminent 
lt«fTord —Thomas Wentnortk^ eventually created Earl oj 
Strafford, and mUiarn Laud Wentworth, a member of an old 

I -n,. Judge, .uo would b. 1 k.1, » bo on .b. «do of for 
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tamil) with large estates m YorUhirc, had supported the Crown 
when he first entered the House of Commons, but in the early 
Parliaments of Charles I he was one of the leading critics of the 
hing’s policy, and the Petition of Right in particular was largely 
due to his imtiitne Then between the two sessions of the third 
Parliament he joined the king’s side, ana was made a peer (rdaS) 
For this change Wentworth has been unsparingly attacked, called 
a political apostate, the Pirst of the Rats, and compared to 
1 ucifcr' And, indeed, it is impossible to deny that Wentworth 
was inconsistent, that he did things when in authority which he 
would hate been the first to condemn when in opposition, or 
that self interest was probably one of the motives which influ 
enced him 

Wentworth, however, was one of those strong, masterful, able 
people who have an unlimited confidence in their own capacity 
and very little in that of anyone else He had been with the 
Opposition because he distrusted Buckingham and specially dis 
liked his foreign enterprises, and because of the arbitrary acts 
which the Government had committed But he was never really 
of the Opposition, he had no sympathy with the Puritan lean 
mgs of the majonty, and felt contempt for many of his fellow 
members Moreover, he was no believer in Parliamentary govern 
ment-govemment, in his view, was to be for the people, but 
not by them To him princes were, to use his own expression 
the indulgent nursing fathers to their people", and the authorit; 
of a king the keystone which closeth up the arch of order and 
government And only by allying himself with the king could 
he show. It must be remembered, his capacity for administration 
ttenmorlh therefore joined the king, and was made President of 
the North in .6x8, vvhich gave him the control of the northern 
counties In .632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland and 11 
^as in Ireland that he was to exhibit the strennh -anH ’ , 
or his slatesmanship (see p 4x6, Ihen^rthetmmer' o?' 6,0 
he became Charles I’s principal adviser, and quicklv mirfx. 
self the most hated man m England ^ 

Wentworth’s great friend vas Laud He and r 
alike in that energy and wholehearted devotion to^e kS 

«S« Lord MacauU,. 
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service, and m that determination to get tilings done which wm 
expressed in their letters to one another by their watchi^rU 
"Ihorough". Laud liad been President of St Johns Col 
lege, Oxford, then BishopofSl David's, m 1628 he became 
Bishop of London, and fixe years later Archbishop ^of Canter 
but) It was Laud who directed the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government In that policy there is much that can be prdised. 
Large sums of money were spent in the erection and restoration 
of churches Order and decency were enforced in the Church 
serxnces. Laud made tlirough dciiuties, a visitation of all the 
dioceses m his archbishopric, and found much to amend the 
chapter of a cathedral neglecting to preach and often absent, 
the aisle of one church being used by the bailiff of a local lor 
to melt tht lead which had been snipped from the roof, the aisle 
of another being used for cock fighting, the vicar himself being 
present.* Moreover Laud xm no respecter of persons, ano 
attacked wrongdoing m howexer high quarters it might be 
discoxered 

But, with all his energy and goodness, Laud was unsympa 
thetic and narrow minded, a man xxho thought that eveiyone 
must bchexe in the High Church doctrines which he believed in, 
whether he be English, Irish, Scot, or even French or Spaniard. 
Through his control of the Press he ined to stop the publication 
of all views antagonistic to his own But it was especiall) m t e 
Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission that Laud ® 
his evil reputation “ Laud, with his sharp tongue and irrita e 
temper, alwa>s voted for the biggest punishment upon theo ogi 
offenders, and it was chiefly due to him that such bar arous 
punishments were inflicted as flogging and branding an t e cu 
ting off of ears If Laud saved the Church of Eng an , ^ ^ 
Mr Gladstones ]udgment he did, from being boun m e 
fetters of an iron system of compulsory and Calvinistic e le , e 
was also responsible for dnving the moderate Protestan s ui o 
the arms of the Puritans 

« Laud also s opped St Paul > Cathedral be ns “ a‘,I“'*„l°Iifrthat'MODlc should 
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The difficuUies of Charles diinng'this period of eleven rears 
rfere mainly finanaal He, of course, possessed the Croivn lands 
and feudal dues, and still continued to levy tunnage and 
poundage and other impositions. But his income from 
these sources vtas insufficient, and he fell back upon various 
espedients for enlarging it. He caused all those uho held lands 
by feudal tenure or of a certain value-over £40 a jear-to 
^me knights and to pay fees for the honour, or else to be 
fined for refusing it He fined nobles and others vhose an 
cestors had encroached-perhaps hundreds of years before— on 
the limits of the Croan forests Various companies, on agree 
mg to pay certain annual payments, aere granted monopolies 
of the commonest articles of use, such as hricks, salt, and Lap' 
Then in 1634 Charles wished to enlarge the fleet He accord 
ingly levied for that purpose a tax called ,A,/> mom from the 
coas to,, ns of England, for which there wa^ a pfecedem tn 
Anglo ^on times The tax was sufficiently successful for a 
second wm of ship-money", as it ,vas called, to be issued not 

“hVre ta“gLmZg,‘’irh"™r::^^ 

.he^rji.j^;sr^.:^:j: ------ 

the struggle began-it has been well called the first 

Ta .n' ^='’'’'“‘">'"" 1 ' Epnnh Popular feeling 

had the opportunity of showing itself m Jun, Prjnne “““ 

a lawyer Button, a clergyman, and Bastwick. a dLtor were 
sentenced, for attacks on the bishops,' to lose thp.r » . r 

fined ^50=0, and to ha 'n'pnsoned'^L ll Vhe s^fee^.h 
first part of this sentence in Palace Yard. PrvnnI h i 
lost par. of hts ears for an arrack u^^h^rge'-flf 
‘They not, stncily speat n, «»oi»oM«s. but thew n, . v 

injunco the ulc of loop by .ndepeTKjont mJtert wa, fo,h I 

»>« s;rett nrtd good" by the K«p conspan,-,^^^ « «« ten find 

»~P Bi Eht be « wt,5 d fl-cult to procure. «« fic» e *h ch however excellent the 

It must be confessed that the altuks were of • t 

luhops lUuwKlthadwrtten »«« the eoeimreof Cod The 

Aey^verned wxs « full of ceremon e» «fidog o f^^eu Church wh eh 

course of h ^te he wro.oVo hundrcd'l^S^I^^p,," “ .t b « d ,h„ ,|,e 

""T “a .1 Us ■„ 
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previously, but his case had then aroused little interest No\^ 
however, all London came to show its sympatli) His path ana 
that of his fellow sufferers was strewn with flowers, many people 
wept, and there was an angry yell when Frynne’s ears — or what 
remained of them — were sawn off Then m Noiember ca'^® 
the famous Inal of John Hampden, which showed that the gentle- 
men of England w ere beginning to resist the Monarchy The* king 
had issued a third w^it of ship-money, Hampden, a Buckingham 
shire squire of importance, had refused to pay The case was 
heard, and the judges decided by seven to five that ship-money was 
legal But the case, though it had been lost, had aroused intense 
interest, and the arguments of Hampden’s lawyers were circulated 
over the entire kingdom In the same year the opinions of the 
greatest literary figure of the pcno^ on Laud's rule were shown 
in the writing by Milton of Lycidas 

In StoUani, however, even more than in England, is the 
year 1637 one of importance, and, as the affairs m England and 
CanduioB Scotland are so inextricably interwoven after this date, 
erscouand ,t ^,11 be convenient at this stage to summante the 
relations between the first two Stuarts and iheir.Scottish kingdom 
The Parliament or Council of Estates in Scotland was a feudal 
assembly, and its business was controlled by a committee called 
the “Lords of the Articles”, in the nomination of whom the 
Crown possessed considerable influence The centre of opposi- 
tion, therefore, was not the Parliament but the General Assembly 
of the Kirk* of Scotland, a body, however, in which laymen sat 
as well as the ministers of the Church. The General Assembly 
was mucli more democratic in character than the Council of 
Estates, and held in Scotland the position occupied by the House 
of Commons in England Moreover m Scotland, m the seven- 
teenth century, religion was not only, as m England, a domimling 
element in the popular mmd, it was the sole element, to the ex 
elusion of everything else And it is on religious questions that 
the conflict came between the Monarchy and the Scottish people 
The chief question that arose was that of Church government. 
The Kirk in Scotland was Presbytenan in form Each local 
congregation was governed its k«rk session, consisting of the 

• Thm Scgil U, BJse far CbutOi. 
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minister and ruling lay elders, both elected b) the congregation. 

kirk sessions were subordinate to the Presb)ter>, consisting 
ot all the ministers and one elder from each con ^iri md 
gregation m a district The Presbjtcnes in a given *i» Eovemmeni 
area were subject to the Sjnod, and the Synod to the General 
Assembly, which consisted of ministers and elders chosen b) the 
local-Presbjttries Upon this system the Crown wished to super 
impose bishops But the Scots hated bishops, indeed, both in 
Scotland and England, no epithet or synonym was, for the more 
extreme Protestants, too severe in speaking of a bishop ' If the 
Stuarts believed in the Divine nght of king and bishop, the Scot 
tish people believed no less ardently that the Calvinistic creed 
and the Presbyterian form of government were of Divine origin 
The powers claimed by the Stuarts for the bishop were as nothing 
compared to those actually exercised by the Presbyterian leaders. 
The General Assembly wielded all the tenors of excommunica 
tion, the presbyters and ministers in their localities supervised 
every detail of private life “New Presbyter ’, said Milton, and 
with some truth, “is but Old Pnest writ large” 

James, in hi% policy m Scotland, showed a good deal of 
tenacity, and by id.a he had fully established Episcopacy m that 
country He then wished to improve the forms of wor 
ship m Scotland In 1618, by a mixture of bribes and J""'? ?' 
intimidation, the General Assembly was induced to pass what 

P^rth Of th^e Articles perhaps the most unpopular was the 
enforcement of kneeling at Communion, which savoured to the 
Scottish mind of idolatr) ^ 

Charles came to the throne in .6x3, and m twelve years had 
succeeded in umtmg the whole nation against him ^ beam 
with, his marriage with a Roman Catholic met with ® 

much unfavourable comment Then he proceeded to >ta"i!iVJs”'‘ 
fnghten the nobles by an attempt to recover some of 

Rnfurmation 

"* Fee.’’ '**t * *’“* '*’® Ilan of the 

P«n«nce xnd fam ne 


. .1V.W viiw Engl sh w ter callj the b shops 
Oturch"* mother in a parody of the L any says 

fpombioho^pnesis aoddeacons goodLonl,dei*eeas» -nv-VJ!.*^’ - - 

calls the btihopi bell e-gods regardless of the fact that .o behindhand— 

— - d^dedly spare of fame and mo7e' th':;”« 


bved ascet c I ves ana were o< 
hunthy Uobs of pap st flesh 
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Finally he aroused the anger of the «hole people by imposing a 
new Bock upon them In the first place, the Scots did n6t 

\iani a l’ni)er Book at all, they prefcncd the individual pra)cis of 
their own ministeta. In the second place, the new Service Book 
came from England and nas similar to the English I’raycr Book; 
that was quite enough in itself to make it high!) unacceptable. 
LaslI), the particulars in which u differed from the English I^a)er 
Book were universally held to be due to the influence of Arch 
bishop Laud, and to be in a Popish direction Scotland, even 
mori, than England, was farutically anti Popish, and Laud was 
regarded as a Papist m disguise. The objections to the book 
were summed up b) a contemporary “It was,” he said, *a 
Pnrixh r.n .•Itsh Renttnh M.ks - w»fViri Rivd." 



THE TWO BISHOPS' WARS 


Inown as the Ftrsi Btshop^ irar, and «as soon oter. All the 
crtthusiasm and all the organization acre on the side of the 
Scots. Their commander, Leslie, "the little, crooked 
man”,' ttho had serted for thirt) jcars in the Sited- nulifp'r' 
ish armies, icok up a strong position on Duns Laii, 
near BeniiiA Charles marched north, hut his armj and its 
equipment Here contemptible. “Out men,” iirote a Rojalist, 
“ate very ran, out arms of all sorts naught, our iictuals scarce" 
Consequently Charles could do nothing but agree by the Treaty 
of Beriiick to the Scottish demands, the chief of tiliich uas that 
another .Assembly should meet 

A new Assembly accordingly met at Edinburgh, and, as 
Charles would not recognize the measures of the Glasgow As- 
sembly as legal, it promptly proceeded to re-pass 
them, in the words of a contemporary, “at a ai’.tSlyl’XS 
gallop”. Moreover, it added a new act making 
the signing of the National League and Coienant 
compulsory on the whole nation, for the idea of toleration was as 
displeasing to Scottish as it was to English opinion But the 
Treatj of Berwick.was only a truce, and Charles had no intention 
of yielding StralTord was summoned from Ireland, and oro- 
ceeded to organize a new campaign, and the eulu,pp War 
broke out m .640 Not even StmlTord, however, could do any. 
Sr Tk" c"'”' °’™ ““ '"capenenced 

mnh V, a a “c'cp'ed the 

nonhem shires And, finally, Charles had to make a treaty 

by which the Scots were to be left m occupation of the North 

Z 14 1 f “ v'"'' "'“"Siincnt could be 

concluded (October, .640) In August, .64., this arrangement 

m^^dT ' “ " °"= “f de- 

f 

3. The Short and the Long Parliament, 1640-42 

We must now trace the influence of ScottieV. oft-,,. .ew 

hsh^pohne. The Seuttish rebellion, it tstt "g^e tal 

Bt (he letter j;- but he wat » mitnieuon tn youth lud ttoptyed 
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to England her Parliamentarj S)Stem For elettn jears Charles 
had done without Parliament. A certain skill m finding pretcAs 
for gathering money combined w ith a rigid economy 
me*shert*Pa? had made this possible But the money was 
lumcnt T640 enough for current expenses^ an) extra 

strain would break down Charless system and make a Parliament 
inevitable After the 1 irst Bishops* \\ar was over Strifford 
arrived in England, and, by his advice, in order to obtain funds 
to renew the war with Scotland, a Parliament was summoned. 
That Parliament — called the Short Parliament — met m April, 
1640, and It lasted but three weeks. The king tned to bargain 
for subsidies in return for giving up ship-money, but he failed, 
and Parliament, when it proct^td to petition for a peaceful 
settlement with Scotland, was dissolved. Ihis Parliament was 
suflicienily long lived to bnng to the front a Somersetshire squire 
named Pym, who was to show himself a great Parliamentarian. 
Though he lacked the nobility and the fire of Ehol, he was a 
clear and cogent speaker, a clever tactician, and the possessor of 
unbounded energy In a speech of two hours— an exceptionally 
long speech for that period— he attacked the.misgovemment of 
the king, and summed up his political Cfued by decbnng tlut 
“the powers of 1 arinmcnl arc to the bod) |>oluic fis the rational 
faculties of the soul to a man ' And he quicll) achievetl foi 
himstlf a position which kd Ins enemies to call him, in the next 
Parliament, “Kmc P>m" 



THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


0G9 


Now at last, after nigh forty years, some of the questions at 
isfue between King and Parliament Here to be definitely settled. 
And It IS north noting that the House of Commons 
dunnc these nine months aorled null practical 
unammit)— a fact whtch shows how universal the dis 
satisfaction nith the ling’s goternmcnt had been Under Pym’s 
leadefship Ians nere passed declanng that this particular Parlia- 
ment nas not to be adjourned or dissolied nithout its onn con 
sent, and that, in future. Parliaments must be summoned every 
three years (the Triennial Ael) The arbitrary courts — such as 
the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission — nere 
abolished, and taxes such as ship-money and knighthood fines 
nere declared illegal. Only on a Bill for the abolition ot Episco 
pacy-the Root and Branch Bill-ras there great divergence of 
opinion ® 

Along with these laws came the punishment of the kme>s 
former adusers Some, howoer, had fled overseas, but others 
were imprisoned and impeached,' and amongst these 
were the two greatest, Uud and Strafford Laud 

“ElaATn'm Tt'? r'"' Wolar , mag, nation 

Black Tom Tyrant , as Slralford was called was the tmbod, 
merit of the arbitrary power of the king I„ ,ha „ 

rontemporary, •>>= "hole kingdom nas his accuser”, and when 
he was impeached for treason it was felt that ti.e tr,^i u 
decide the question whether government was to be m fututety 

Parliament com 

bined But it nas impossible to prove that Strafford had been 
guilty of treason he might have been guilty of acts against the 
nation, but not of acts against the kmc Of h.c 
Ireland, which was one point of attack, he madl a 
defence It was universally believed— possibU with <1 ^ ® 

-that Strafford had advised the kmgTmlLl t Zh'";''” 
to overawe English resistance. But the onlv Pnri ^ 
was contained in some notes taken at a Priw Pn 
by one of its members, in which Strafford is meeting 

savd ..you have an amiy here you m!;t“, ~ ^c^eTh^ 

Mo the whole eour« of Engliih butoiy there hove only . 

«>rihonn.-nher»qQaftep took place between te««and ,*4/ krapeachmenc*, aod 
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an<! frn n Oie ron*"it it »ra» 1 >V to Jucl^fr 

wliethrf knjihm" irfmn! to rn,lantj or *Vf)*Ian(l, ^ 

I ^rnlually ttie of Ci'mmon pa^Y up tl'C impeach 

m<-nl anil [ux luvad a lUI of Altaifd'-r, conriemninp him 
ai puil'y nf Irrawi* T!»'* hit wa» iin*^ up to th" 
llouir of lyKiK wlueK a^ »/^>fnc tir^iUtinn, p.nv-d 
It Pic »!il) hfi^ ft Ilf Vft to ''irafTofil la> i*» in'* 
ktr^ lint after two tlav* of ap'>rix np doul* Cliatlrt, »ith 
lin jubcc mnouni'ni l») an an^iy oo*i! afraid tlut if he 
hrUl o»st hit l•e!ovfd <jt.cea herv'f ■irdd !»■ imf‘^ach'^1,* and 
ad\i*cil to »i nend'-f hr hn Coimcil. I>y the jtu'set and by some 
of the liithojrt, and rtrn tn Sirarord himtetf, tventtull) patY 1 1» 
content to the hiil ^iiaffotd l»ntc and noh'c to the end. wtt 
rxecuietl on loner Hdl (Ma) In the sew ooo who were 

preten*, a* nell at to thr prett mtjoiU) of 1 n^hthmen, hi> 
exicntion nat ntYcttiry for the tafcly of the nttioi. 

At the end of tlie tummer of 1641 1 npl jhmen had come 
to the parting of the tn%» and the work of the Long Parlia 
ment ttnt to be no longer imanimout. The final 
t} tit lirtween the two jattie* caine m the debates 
t<sv. iNt ^ Orant Ktrtoni'mn t (Ai’*cmArc) PrC- 

tioutly to thit Charlet Ind mtde a Joiimc) to *tco*!and (‘S/Vct 
hr) «ith the hoiH* no doubt of organiiing a party fatoirrable 
to hu cautc — \ hoi>c m which he wat di«ppomlrd It was 
whilst he was plt)ini, n giroc of polf m that countr) m Oieh* 
thtt he heard nc'vi of the Irish Catholic rebellion* (p. 4 *®) 
Tluit rtlullion hid important results m Pngland Lven its 
horrors were cxaggeraicd in the sccounts rcccitcd m England 
Consequently Protestant feeling was inflametl and affected the 
king, because he wns suspected of some complicity t e 

rebels. Moreotcr, to suppress the rebellion an arm) would 
ncccssar) This aroused a fresh question of the \crj greatest 


ucnily ihey k»a not i^l to i-cova bn s fn ‘*'»r "'"‘’r * 
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ranscquencc— T oo was to control the arm), the ling or the 
Wrhament? Upon the ansner hung the liberties of England 
It was now that Pym brought forward the document known 
as the Gro,,d Riwonsiram, This was, partly, a recapitulation 
of al the evil deeds of which P)ra and the Puritan part) held 
Carles to be guilty But it also contained a scheme of reform 
tor the future which was much too advanced for man) at that 
period It proposed, for instance, that onl) ministets should be 
appointed ol whom the House of Commons should approve and 
that a S)nod of Divines should he summoned to make religious 
changes Such proposals would in the opinion of man) have 
shattered the power of king and bishop alike The debate- 
upon them were keen and protracted Churchman was ranged 
gainst Puntan, and constitutional Royalists like Falkland and 
H)de, vvho still wished the king to direct the Government, against 
those like P)m who were grasping at sovereignty, and wished 
Parliament to exercise direct control over the ministers The 

momma the eaily 

morning ol Ncvmltr ij, but only by eleven votes In the 
excitement members clutched their swords 'I thought 

The cr, '"r'"' Shade, V of Dea "’ 

The Cml War Abas not far off ^-'cain. 

theT:rtun‘:rchrs r 'f i »- 

h°T intended to impeach the queen""^ ' 

he decided to forestall such an action by accusing mVav"" 
he five leading members ol the House of high T.T'Si 
treason for intrigues b\ith the Scots Included in ^ u 
vrere Pym and Hampden Charles determined tn aw » 
members himself, and went down to the House nf^r ^ ^ 
accompanied b, a guard of «,me 400 men” rhi^r"^ 
indiscreet friend of the queens, the five members had Ip u" 
tings intention and when Charles entered the Kn 
to use his own words, that «the birds Sd 
to enter rhe House of Commons m th. ,a“ h™ 

'It s u d t)>it Charlet hei tated on the mofnanp of >1,, ,,v . 

tlve queen urged him on. Co you corrard ** dio OMd mA dej gn but 

or never Ke my face morel- ‘hese rogue* by the 
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a scandalous breach of ils prmleges, and when he left it there 
were loud and angry cries of “Pnsilcgel Privilege!” There»is 
no need to detail the history of ihe next seven months Both 
1641 sides tried to obtain control of the militia, and Par 
civ^i’wtr' iiamcnt passed a Bill with this object, which Charles 
vetoed Both sides made preparations for war In April 
Hotham, the Governor of Hull, went so far as to refust, the 
king admittance to that town And on Au^tit 22, at Notting- 
ham, the king’s standard was set up ' 1 he great Civil War had 
begun 


XXVIII. The Civil W.ir, 1 642-45 

In the great Cml War the bulk of the nobility and the gentry 
and their tenants were on the side of the King, whilst the majonty 
of the townsmen and yeomen fought for Parliament 
8 ufp«t.r. ^ ihe «ar is one 

partwi Qf £,ghty peers fought for the 

King, thirty fought against him, and 175 members of the House 
of Commons belonged to the Royalist party Geographicall), a 
line drawn from the Humber lo Southampton roughly divides 
the two parties east of that line is, on the whole, Parliamentary, 
west of that line, with the important exceptions of Bnstol, Glou 
cester, and Plymouth, is, on the whole, Royalist The real line 
of division IS, however, political — as to whether King or Parlia 
ment shall be supreme— and perhaps, above all, religious, t e 
Anglican apiinst the Puritan , u j , 

Summing up the advantages possessed by either si e, 1 
should be noted that the Parliamentary party had possession 0 
„ the city of London, and that its cause was probably 
supported by two thirds of the population and three 
quarters of the wealth of the country Fewer troops also were 
employed by Parliament in the garnsoning of small detached 
forts and fortified country houses Moreover, the navy was on 
the side of Parliament, and could be employed not only to ward 

I Accord ng to a.rcndon it was blown down ll« » shl t-V » strong Ma onnily 

wind— an nausp aous beg nning 
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ofT foreign aid, but also to carr) troops and to protect the coast 
to*.ns>. The Parlnmentarj forces undoubtedly contained the 
better tnfantr), but at that time the ba>onet had not been 
mvenled. Consequently half the infanliy were pikcmen, and 
useless be>ond the reach of their fifteen feet pike, and hair>\erc 
musketeers,* and therefore useless for hand to hand fighting 
Moteever, the musketeer’s task m those da>s was a harassing 
and laborious one, and he took a long time to fire his musket * 
Therefore the infantry were greatly handicapped, and we find in 
the Cml War that the battles were won b) the cavalrj 

But It was in the ca%alr> m the o|)cning stages of the war that 
the Rojahsts had such a great advantage, for they possessed 
better nders and better horses Moreover, the Ro)alists had the 
king and the unit> of aim and command which hts presence 
should have guen, the> had at first more experienced and better 
leaders, and during the first two jears of the war strategical 
ability was confined to the King’s party Above all, m J^ntiee 
Rupert,^ not yet tweni> three, the nephew of Charles, the Rosalists 
had not only a born cavalr) leader— brave, inspiring, energetic— 
but a general capi^ble of planning a decisive campaign Prince 
Rupert also was a leader who had profited by the new Swedish 
tactics to make his men charge hard and reserve their pistol fire 
till the charge had gone home* Rupert and the other Royalist 
leaders should have proved more than a match for a general 
with so hltle muntive as the Parliaments first commander. Lord 
Essex, possessed, or for "sweet meeke" Lord Manchester as 
he was called, both of whom, moreover, were "half measures” 
men. “not wanting to beat the King too much’ Rupert how 
ever, was to exhibit a certain sharpness of temper in counsel 
which made him a difficult man to work with, and above 


>A miulictcer had to eaCract powder froni a flaaV and 
muslcM to p t a bullet ah ch he had pierroudp depm ted i 
ram the bi list home to fit the musket into a kh ( i w,, 
without one) and finally to ign le the ponder « tha matth ta 


I «nto the muale o( his 
■ouih inlo the muule to 
■ h«»*y and too long to be 


had probably in the preeed ng operal ons been scorch n* the bank «f*i? eh 

the rep lai on of being a very deroted mother bM accord ». e-aiai ne She had 

to one of her dai ghters she 
'wn children when they were 


much prefe 
young 

tlhe old tactics for cavalry were Co advance slowly to * 
went, up to the infantry to discharge ptMoIs, and then to ri 
(cmv 
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all an impetuousness in battle which was to rum the Kin^s 
cause , ^ \ * 

The aim of the King m the first year of the i\ar \j042) was 
to march upon London with one arm.} Starting from Shrews 
^1. !«. bury, he outmarched Essex, who was also coming 

The campalen » L 

of 164a from the Midlands, but then turned td meet mm 

at Ldgekill (October) * Bo»h wings of the Royalist cavalr)iwere 
successful, but Rupert pursued too far, and m the excitement 
the reserve cavalry of Charles — called the “show troop', for it 
consisted largely of well dressed landed prcnrietors — joined the 
pursuit Consequently the Rojilist infantry was hard pressed, 
and Rupert after a lengthy absence only returned in time to 
make the battle a drawn one The King was however, able to 
continue his march, but when he got as close to London as 
Tumham Green he found his progress barred by S 4 Lon 
doners and accordingly retired to Oxford Military critics dis 
agree as to whether Charles should have tried to force his way 
to London, but his army was never to get so near the capital 
again 

In the second year of the war (16^3) the King designed a 
tnp/e adianee upon London Lord Newcastle,* after subduing 
the north, was to march south, Hopton, after sub* 
ot’feo'"'’** duing the southwest was to advance east, Charles 
Spoli^ was to keep Essex employed, and advance upon 
London London when the others were ready In the spring 

and summer the outlook was black for Parliament Newcastle 
won Atherton Moor (June i), and m consequence secured a 
large part of Yorkshire In the west Bristol was taken by Rupert, 
and Hopton utterly defeated Waller, the rising general on the 
side of Parliament, at Roundauay Donn in July It was this 
battle which led Pym to begin senous negotiations with the 
Scots for the loan of an army, and which caused the few members 
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of the House of Lords left in I ondon to propose to the House 
01 Commons that most abject terms of peace should be made 
with the King — terms only rejected m the House of Commons 
by seven votes In the centre, meanwhile, the King had lost 
Reading, but the Parliamentarians had been beaten in a skirmish 
at Chalgrove, near Oxford, a skirmish m which Hampdert was killed 
In September, 1643, however, the tide turned “Hulk and 
Plymouth”, it has been said, “saved the Parliamentary cause.’ 
Newcastle’s Northerners with Hull untaken refused to advance 
south, as they feared to leave their homes and property at the 
mercy of their foes m that town Hoplon though he continued 
to advance east, found his army dwindling away because his 
Westerners had similar fears with regard to Plymouth Mean 
while Charles, unable to advance on London unsupported, had 
advanced to besiege Gloucester early in August, and in Septembei 
Essex successfully relieved it Charles, however, intercepted the 
army of Essex on its return journey at Ne^ibury, but he failed 
after an indecisive battle, to preaent the return of Essex to Lon 
don In the battle i,ord Falkland, one of the noblest figures in 
the war, was killed In October, Hull, which Newcastle had 
besieged, was relieved as the result of a battle at IVineebj, m 
which Cromwell, the future leader of the Puritans, was con 
spicuous Only in the south did Hopton continue his victori 
ous advance 

In the last month of the year the Parliament suffered a 
loss m the death of Pym Before his death howeier, he had 
succeeded in negotiating an alliance with the Scots Both sides 
had appealed to the Scots, but the Presbyterians, feeling that if 
the King triumphed over Parliament he would inevitably try to 
subdue them determined to throw in their lot with Parliament 
The Scottish terms were uncompromising — Presbytenanisni must 
be the future religion of England Parliament, in the Soemn 
League and Covenant, accepted the condition with qualifications,’ 
and in leturn obtained from Scotland an army of 20 000 men a 
force which enabled it to win the war 
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With 1644 the nar took a somcvihat difArent sliape Each 
had secured an ally; the Scots had joined Parliament, and to 
talance them Charles brought a force o%er from 
Ireland But the tide ran strongly for Parliament 
The Scoiti|h army was of tmmense assistance, whilst the Irish 
soldiers, who were worthless troops and hated as Catholics, merely 


Minton Moor, July snO, iw4 

Cromwell was on iSe left eommaiKlinz the ca«aln> »• i 
Scoutah cavalry was w the left of h.n. “ Mmchesleri D.vjsjon, and the 

alienated a large number of the kings suoDorfPm i \t 
the army of the Eastern Association— an association of 
Counties formed originally for defensive mir Eastern 
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the loss of all hope of a successful mvasion of Sussex and Ken’ 
by the Royalists 

In July, 1644, came the great Ro)alist defeat at Marston Moor 
Newcastle, who had been besieged in York by the Scots and oy 
Marston Moor Tairfax and Manchester, was relieved Jiy Rupert, 
luiy, :6<4 and shoitlj afterwards a great battle was fought 
between the combined Ro)alist and the Parliamentary forces 
I he battle of Marston Moor was notable because of the large 
number of the men emplojed the Rojalists were seventeen 
thousand, and the supporters of Parliament were twenty six 
thousand in number But above all, the battle was important 
in that Prince Rupert was to find his match Oliver Crom 
well, a Huntingdonshire squire, had trained for the Eastern 
Association a body of cavalry composed, as be said, of “men 
of religion’, who could stand up to tlie “men of honour 
sersmg m the Royalist cavalry Moreover, Cromwell was a 
leader who could make his cavalry charge as hard as Prince 
Rupert, but who unlike Rupert could keep his men in hand 
for a further movement At seven oclock in the evening Crom 
well charged' He defeated with the aid of the Scottish horse, 
Rupert 8 cavalry, then wheeled round and dispersed the Royalist 
cavalry who had been sjccessfu) on the other wing Meantime, 
the Scottish infantry in the centre were hard pressed Cromwell, 
however, quite untiring came to then assistance and then helped 
to annihilate the ‘ Whitecoats , as Newcastle’s own infantry 
regiments were called It was Cromwell who won the battle— 
indeed, the three chief generals on his side were at one period 
fugitives from the field — and the result of the battle was not only 
that Ncvcastle retired abroad, but that the six northern counties 
were lost to the king* 

At the end of August Charles managed to surround Essex t 
army at Lostutihiel, m Cornwall and though Essex himself 
escaped by sea, and his horse broke through the Royalist lines, 
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his inranlrj had to capitulate. Chatles, hoiiever. on his return 
111 October, found his tiaj barred at Hcubury b) another army 
under Manchester and Essex. The battle which 
foUowcd, like the first battle fought there, wai m- 
decisive, though, but (or Manchester's want of enterprise. Chatles 
oSd"°' as he succeeded in doing, to 

The second battle o! Newbury brought to a head the dis- 
satisfaction which Ctomirell and others felt with the “half 

M mTh”e d'^satisfaction 

led to the Ord.nanct being cameo in 

Parliament, under which members ol Parliament let OrdU'n';?' 
resigned their commissions m the uimj Accord Kf Amy 
■ugly Mancheslei and Essex retire^ though Cromwell, who 
resigned because he was a member ol the House of Commons, 
was reappointed to a command Parliament also resolved to 
reorganiie the army As a consequence, ihe Parliament obtained 
just what It wanted. The Afea McJu armj, as it was called Tas 
a force well pajd and commanded bj capable officers ■ Mor“ 
over It was not bound bj local ties, and it could like \\elbn«ont 

coi^oi,^ Cromwell, a. 

1 he result ol the New Model was seen in ,, .w v. . 
of Nas,hy (June) Rupert beat the wing oppoSd to hm 
true but pursued too far Cromwell wk suKesslul ^ 
on the other flank, then re-formed Im cavalrv -inH 
as at Marston Moor, charged the R„,al,st mlam^ 3~ “'4" 
who were pressing the Patlianientanans Cromw.ii 
mote charge at Ruperts returning cavalry and the rf 
The bartle was decrsrve It oust Chafe haU hw e ', 
infantry and arliller), and most ol his best officers ^M^euvtn 
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it revealed to the nation his iptngues with foreign powers, for 
the cabinet containing much of hts correspondence was captured 
‘The king and the kingdom’, says Clarendon, the Royalist 
historian, “were lost at Naseby”, and after Naseby the war soon 
ends To the south west Fairfax was successful at Langpori, and 
m September Bristol was retaken by Fairfax. 

But meantime in Scotland a bnlliant attempt had been friade 



to retneve the Kings fortunes Some two months after the battle 
Montrose * .ue of Marston Moor 1 1 1644, a Scottish nobleman 
Und**sr” Marguis of Afantrose opened a campaign on 

1644 aub'" ‘645 behalf of Charles He was led to do this partly 
from a detertation of the Presbyterian tyranny then raging in 
Scotland partly because like almost all Highlanders, he hated 
the clan Oimpbell and their chief the Earl of Arg>Il who was 
the leader of the Presbyterians, but his action was chiefly due 
to his devoted lojalty to the King \\ith forces whch never 
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exceeaed four thousand foot and two hundred horse he won, 
Within the space of twehe months, no less than six battles His 
only permanent force was a contingent from Ireland of some 
sixteen hundred, consisting mainly of Scotsmen who had sened 
m the Irish war, but he also got sarious clans to assist 
him 


The first Mctory was won on September i, 1644, at Tifptr 
mmr, near Perth— won by a rush upon a newly levied army' 
Then after a victory at cfferite/i— marred by the excesses of 
his troops in the town after the battle-Montrose turned upon 
Argyll Joined by the Macdonalds, the mortal foes of the 
Campbells, he penetrated into the Campbell country and won 
a decisive battle at AiircMy’over double his numbers Finally 
after two other successes, he won the battle of Kilstih near 
Glasgow (August ts, 1645), though here, it has been said, the 
mistakes of his enemy were so enormous that it would have been 
very difficult not to beat him 


After the battle of Kilsyth, Glasgow submitted, and it seemed 
as if all Scotland might be recovered for the King, Montrose 
even hoped to cross the border with twenty thousand 
men But his victories were at an end The Mac mSS,”.' 
donalds deserted him to go and renew their fightintr 
with the Campbells The Gordons went away for some reasons 
of pemonal pique In the Lowlands, vihete Montrose now was 
he obtained no support, the General Assembly had excommum’ 
ated bun, and his Irish soldiers were regarded as “instruments 
of Satan Moreover two months befote the last victorv at 
Kilsyth, had come the fatal day of Naseby Part of the Scrntwl, 
forces tn England were therefore, free to operate ™ 

tose and marched north Consequently what remained of J 
troses forces were overwhelmed at Pkilphaush (near Srit„t 
September, r64S), and Montrose himself had to escape to the 
Continent The Civil War both m England and Sco^anH 
now practically over, and finally completed when ChLies in May" 
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1646,^ surrendered himself to the Scottish arm), and when the 
city of Oxford capitulated in the following June. * 


XXIX. From the Civil War to the 
Restoration, 1645-60 

The great Civit ^Var was Qver, but the termination of the 
war stiU left great questions undecided How was England 
in future to be governed? What form of Christian 
fh'fwSr! religion was to be the State religion, and how far 

*‘*"8 toleration to be extended to those uho could 

not agree wuh it? These questions, difficult enough in them- 
selves, were complicated by the number of parties who wished 
to share in their settlement 1 heie was, first of all, Charlts I , 
the king had been vanquished, but no one at first wished to 
abolish the monarchy He played the part that might have 
been expected of him Too high minded and too high spirited 
to give up either the Church of England and her bishops ot 
the control of the ministers and the arm>, he was not high 
minded enough to avoid pretending that he would do so De 
sign ng, as he said himself, to "set his opponents by the ears”, 
he intrigued not only with each party in turn or even simul 
taneousI>, but also with the Catholics m Ireland and the great 
minister, Mazann, in 1 ranee 

There was seeondl}, the hcottish army., determined, as a matter 
of conscience, to see that l*resb)temnisn» was jR-rmanently estab- 
lished m England as the Parliament had promised 
Jrrny^Snd the in ihc “Solemn League and Covenant’’ Then there 
p.rf.m*ni (htrdly, the Zpw? shorn, of course, 

of the hundred and setentyfive Royalists who had joined the 
king in the Civil ^\ar The majority m this Parliament washed 
Charles to reign indeed, but not many real sense to govern, on 

« He left O<rord with I t lant lo«V» ciil and bu alieteJ U Jexifnered lo lUtmer 
aumr*d t-ondcK* ffora iluiepoi, and then tjr a ei»cui«»M rouie leached the Sail oh amyco 
1, oeiumhamthire. 



OLIVER CROMWELL 


Ihe other hand, it nas afraid of Ihe Ne* Model Arm) In 
matters of religion it lias anxious to impose Presb)tetiamsm upon 
the nhole people of England, and had already— nith the aid of 
Scottish Commissioners and a body o' people called the West 
minster Ajsembl) of Dnines— labcn steps to male it the estab- 
lished religion in England 

lourtUy, there graduall) emerge— as in all big moiements— 
larious groups of Exlrimisli Democrats, irho wanted annual 
parliaments and unnersal suffrage. Levellers who 
wanieu ad men to be equal, and idealists,’ who Ifa ihl'S™ “ 
thought the Fifth Monarch) ' was about to be 
adiieied under their own benehcent rule Zerr/j, and above 
all, theie was the New Model An,,, l„ ,h,s arm) the Inde 
pendents predominated, the) were indifferent as to what form ol 
established religion was set up, but were determined to secure 
toleration for “tender consciences , and to be free from the 
absolute control either ol an Anglican bishop or ol a Presbv 
terian elder An arm) of forty to fifty thousand men, well 
trained, well officeied and well disciplined, was bound o be 
irres.st.Ue in politics if cbose to .nteilere' Moreoier m 

of lhL erod” “ “"‘'““"‘>"'‘>=>1 <h-= Peatest man 

Born at Huntingdon in ,599 „( a good tarail). Cn„„ oM 
^6, r U twent) nine In 

164-, at the age of fort) three, his military career 

began, and it wa= not to close till he was fifty 't™"'wcll 

two He had made his reputation in the cavalry during the 
Civil Uar, and to him was due the chief credit L orgaLing 
and training horsemen that could rival Prince Ruperts In h,s 
cavalrj tactics he like Rupert, did not make the mistake of 
firing before chargmg but, unlike R„pe„. he did not rely it has 
been said, so much upon the pace as upon the weithr and 1 
daritv of his charge' In Ins campaign^ both ^mg the .Cni'l 
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War and later, he sho^\ed that, though not perhaps a great stra 
legist, he possessed real genius in seeing the critical points 6f 
a battle, and untiring energy in following up a Mctory 

In politics, so far, he had not ffade much mark As a 
member of the Long Parliament, however, he had shown him 
self greatly interested in religious questions, and a keen partisan, 
“if the Grand Remonstrance had not passed,” he said, “I tvould 
have sold all I had the next morning, and ne\er seen England 
more” In the jears after the Cml War was over, his most 
striking characteristic, especially in his negotiations with king or 
Parliament, is the long hesitation and indecision he shows in 
making up his mind, and then, when a decision has at last been 
amved at, the “swift, danng hammer stroke ”, as it has been 
called, that follows. 

The time has long gone by when Cromwell was regarded as 
A hypocnte, half knave, half fanatic \ man of intense religious 
feeling, who looked upon all he did as due to Gods providence, 
he possessed at the same time strong practical common sense 
“Trust in God and keep )our powder dry” is said to have been 
the advice he gave to his soldiers— and the saying illustrates this 
double aspect of his character His speeches are somewhat 
ntricale and sometimes unintelligible, but they reveal a man of 
masterful energy who never lost sight of his ideals Though a 
hater of the Roman Catholic religion and not very lenient to 
supporters of the Anglican bishops, he was large hearted, and 
his ideas of toleration, inadequate as they seem to us todaj, 
were far more liberal than those gcnerall) prevalent dunng his 
own lifetime If, when he came to supreme power, he showed 
himself anxious to put down undesirable amusements and to 
make life in England more senous, it must not be supposed that 
he was averse to all pleasure On the contrar), he was fond of 
music and of writing vcrsi.s, he loved good horses and was a 
bold jumper and a skilful driver* Cromwell, above all, was an 
Englishman He was, in the words of the great historian of this 
epoch, “with all his phjsical and moral audacity, with all his 
tenderness and spiritual jeamings, in the world of action what 

tA le»m of »« hot^ <1*J rw twmr wab feia bww U lljU* •!. » h. •»» 
Pioiorw «o iIm ii«t ]or of hH -»*»• •nmbrtl.t. Uispoeot M «b« icW***- 
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Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest because 
tie most tjpical Englishman of all time’ 

The histor) of the fourteen jears that follow the Civil Uar 
can be briefi> put The New Model Arm> begins to mt..rfere 
m politics and finallj becomes supreme, vrnh Cromwell ^he 
as Its leadtr It then tries to base its authontj upon 
the Consent of the English people as expressed m rarliament— 
and m this it fails lJut we must follow the stages m a Iittl« 
more detail 


: From the fall of Oxford till the execution 
of the King, 1646-49 

In these fourteen jcirs ne ma) take, as a F,r,t P,„od, the 
trto and a half jears that elapse from ihe fall of the city of 

Oxford until the execution of the king (June 1646- ^ 

January, 1649) They are jears of negotiations and 
intrigue of rthich the merest outline must suffice I.Tct,'.%. 
First of all the king was with the Scottish armi 
which retired to Newcastle Ho refused to accept the Solemn 
League and Coaenant as the Scots pressed h.m f """ 

he refused W accept the terms athich Parliament proposedll 
terms indeed that would haae taken all power aw av 1,0^1 
^ he refused their terms Ihe Scottish army could not take h™ 

back to their own country, and thev hnalK Iru. 

recened from Parliament jjaooooo for tlieit espe'nses''"ha°d* rf 

;p:h^ar:d4tr 

ther^j^r^zr r 

a supporter of Presbjterianrsm The arm) con 
sisted largelj of Independents who objected just Sdu'] 
as much to the rule of the presbjter as to the rule or ,1. 
and who wanted liberty for .tender conscience^ it Tf 
ment-reasonably enough now that the war was oter-Sld 
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to reduce the army by one-lhird, and proposed to transfer the 
bulk of what wTis left to Ireland, to finish the war in that country 
But It revealed its jealousy of the arm> by proposing to b’eak 
up Its old organization Moreover, it was foolish enough to 
think that the army would be satisfied with six weeks’ pay, when 
in the case of the infantry eighteen weeks’ and in die case of 
the cavalry forlj three weeks’ pay was owing The army naturally 
objected, and elected men called “agitators” (i c agents) to 
make known their grievances Finall>, having might if not also 
Tight on their side, Cornet Jojce and a body of soldiers seized 
the king at Holmby House,* m Northamptonshire, where he was 
residing, and earned him off to the army headquarters at New 
market (/«««, 1647 )? whilst the army itself approached London, 
and insisted upon the retirement from the House of Commons 
of the eleven members most hostile to it This was the first 
direct interference of the army with the Parliament, and it was 
by no means to be the last Cromwell had tried to mediate 
between them, but finally joined the arm> 

The next stage is occupied with the negotnlions between the 
army and the king Drawn up by Ireton, Cromwells son in law, 
(e)Tft«*nTiy “Heads of the Proposals”, as the army terms 
and the king ^^re Called, recognized Episcopacy vs the State reh 
gion, but allowed toleration for other sects They set up a 
Council of State to manage foreign afiairs and the armj, and 
left for ten years the appointment of ministers with Parliament 
The king was perhaps unwise to refuse these terms 

But Charles preferred to turn to the Scots and this opens 
another stage in the tangled history of these negotiations There 
W) The itine and bad been in Scotland, especially amongst the 
the Scots again nobles, a reaction in favour of the king, and the 
Scots were angry at the success of the Independents, and still 
hoped that Presbjteriamsm might be enforced upon England 
At the su^estion of the Scottish Commissioners, the king, in 
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.Vmimicr, 1647, effected his escape, and (ted to Carisbrookc 
Qtatk, II- the Isle of Wight, the governor of nhich place, how- 
ever. remained, contrary to the king’s evpcctation, faithful to the 
army. Consequently he was kept a prisoner, but he managed, 
nerertheless, to complete his negotiations with the Scots. Tno 
da^ after •Christmas Day, 1647, Charles signed a treaty called 
The Agreement”,' by which, in return for his restoration to the 
throne of England, Charles promised to establish Presbyterianism 
m England for three years, and to suppress other sects. 

■Is a result of “the .\greement” the Duke of Hamilton and 
a Scottish army imaded Enghnd in 164S; and Royalist risings 
also took place in Wales and in the southeast of 
England. But the Second Civil War, as it is called, cIl'ii w“"'‘ 
was a half-hearted affair Scotland was divided, the 
majority of the Presbytenan ministers, so potent in influence, 
^ing against the expedition to England. The Scottish army 
lacked enthusiasm, and was moreover ill equipped-only one 
man in live knew how to handle musket or pike, and there was 
a'"?.'' “'”"5 Consequently, whilst Fairfax, 

subdued the southeast and took Colchester, Cromwell in a 
^mpaign of great energy, interposed his army between Ha’mihon 
and Scotland He destroyed at fmlm an English Royalist 
force attached to the Scottish army, and then in a rple^ii 
pursuit thirty miles, caused the Scottish arriy elp. 

V “ pnsoners falling into his hands {Aurust^ 

Finally, Cromwell entered Scotland, and restored t£ n 
of Argyll, the head of the Presbytenan pa', ' 

Meantime, durinc the war. the Icinm 
with Parliament, and was making con Jsions Xh 

intention of keep.ng But the end was ^rcre; 
well and his army had gone to the war mth the S',"- 
intention of bnnging that “man of blood”, as they 
called the king, to account on their retm-n nn. 
return, to find Parliament carT>ing on neeotiationki 
they resorted to force. On^27cL J f “ J ‘'l'’ 

and a body of red coated mnsketcers, standing' a^ the"'!ioor'* 
tr«iywi.«e,g,,ed. wrapped in lead, .wt boned to lb- r,.,i 

he «f.ly uv«n away =« « Ibe castle garden ontd « could 
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the House of Commons, excluded a hundred and fort>-three 
of its members from entering, “rridc’s Purge” completed, thp 
remaining members— no%Y only about ninety in number— decided 
to set up a tnbunal to try the king.* 

The result of the trial was a forqjone conclusion; and at four 
minutes past two in the afternoon ot Januao JO, *^ 49 > ® 

scaffold erected outside the Banqueting Hall of Whitehall the 
king was beheaded * Never had Charles shown himself to 
possess such nobility and kingliness of character as in his last 
days There is a story that Cromwell, in the middle of the 
following night, MSiled the king’s body, looked at it mournfully, 
and raunnured the words, “Cruel necessity!”* The cruelty of 
the execution no one will deny; its necessity has been matter 
of controversy from that day to this The deed, at all events, 
shocked public opinion at the time,* and the publication a few 
days after the execution of the EtKon "hich purported 

to contain the king’s last thoughts and meditations, led an ever* 
increasing number to regard him as a martyr. 


2, The rule of the Rump Parliament 1 649-5 3 

So began the Commonwealth We may take as a Senna 
Period the four years between January, 1649, and April, 1633 
The Government during these years was in the 
f.*n! rtil- hands of the House of Commons which had been 
k* returned to the Long Parliament in 1640, but by 

p»ru»ment. successive pu^iDgs It had been, out of an original 

total of four hundred and ninety members, “winnowed, sifted, and 
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bronsht to a handful”' ol some nmelj members. This Kumf 
Auliamem, as it was called, goicmed England with an authonty 
which no assembl) in England, before or since, has possessed ' 
'Vith no monarch) and no House of Lords to control it— 
they were both abolished after the king’s execution— it could 
pass what laws it pleased, pursue whatever policy suited it, and 
It cSuld not be legall) dissolved except of its own free mil 
It entrusted the administration of the countt) to a Council of 
State of fotty.one, the great majonty of which were members 
o. the “Rump”, and to various committees, on each of which 
sat persons with special knowledge of the particular branch of 
administration committed to jl 

The authontj of the “Rump' Pailiameiit really rested, of 
course, on the support of Fairfax, Cromwell, and the New Afodel 
Army, and it was chiefly for that reason that it 
suppressed its enemies ^\ith such success The Ex S. 7 'uviliert 
tremists first of all seemed formidable after the king’s ‘ 

execution But Cromwell was no leveller or Fifth Monarchy 
man, and he saw the danger of such opinions “We must break 
. them he said, “or the) .,11 break us’ and he suppressed w„h 
great energ, a mutiny in the New Model Army Ireland was 
the next scene of Cromwells activity Nearly all parties in that 
coumr) had combined, after the execution of Charles I, to sup 

r conquered Ireland, however w 

desenbed elsewhere (p 429) ’ ^ 

Scotland was to be the next coumr, visited by Cromwell 
Them were two patties Scotland On the one hand, MoX e 
wanted a rising of pure Royalists to be organised m „ , 
the Highlands On the other hand, Argyll wanted 
Charles II to adopt the Covenant, and to impose 
upon all his three kingdoms Montrose, piSid) disowned"!!"! 
secrelly encouraged b, Charles, did a.temp,, heH.pr 
lands. But he was beaten bj Leslm canturfvrf j u 
hw “red scarlet coat’ m the Grassmarke, at Edmbul!!'h" May" 


*The words are CromwelT*. 
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1650)’ Menntime, m the same month that Montrose was cxe 
OJtcd, Charks agreed to the terms of Arg)ll, rrcsb>lcmn!sn 
was to be imposed m the Ling's dominions, and in ah Scottish 
affairs Charles wss to refer to the General Asscmblj and the 
Scottish Pirliamcnt Shorilj afterwards Charles landed m Scot 
land 

There ensued a war betmen England and Scotland Grom 
well, on his return from Ireland, invaded Scotland,* but he was 
ouimmosumd by 1 ,eshc, the Scottish commander, 
uVottr*^ and was cornered in the peninsula of Dunbar, with 
8*pi. 3 i«s> yjQ ships Wrili his arm>, in hts own 

words, "poor, shattered, hungry, discouraged', and with Ixslic 
sc-cure on the hills and ready to attack if he tntd to escape, the 
outlook for Cromwell was black But then I/Cslic, instead of 
waiting "shogged"* his right wing still further to the right on 
to the low ground, 'o that he might hold the road b> which 
Cromwell could escape In so doing Leslies Kft wing became 
isolated, whilst his centre, being still up m the hilU, was unable 
to manoeuvre easily Cromwell saw this, and neii morning 
attacked and rolled up the right wing, whilst the rest of the 
Scottish rrmj, entangled between a hill and a ranne, was help* 
less Cromwell lost only twenty men, but the Scots lost three 
thousand in the battle beside ten thousand prisoners^ [Stpumber 
3, i6so) 

Cromwell then marched on to Edinburgh, and in 1651 
took Perth His departure, however, towards the north 0 
Scotland, had left the way open to England, imd 
wercettir Charles, entenng England b> Carlisle, reached flor 
Srpt 3 ,65. however. Cromwell, who had returned 

south, caught h,m up, and blocked his way to London ^ ^ 

anniversary of Dunbar, Cromwell attacked Charles from ot 
sides of the river, and after "as stiff a contest , in Cromwe s 


e leader of warl lie men ll bas been w d. ft »nd * 
caval er the soul of a r and See the fotootost W bead 


hia onslaugbe Uie 
n hope at last the 


, Th, 
poet, the 
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words, ‘'for four or five hours, ns eser I hare seen”, absolutely 
r 3’ '«Sr) Though Charles h.mseU 

escaped and got esentually to the Comment,' jet not one troop 
of his .avalrj or one companj ol his infantry succeeded in fo 
owing his. example Woremter decided the Royalist cause up 
hll the Restoration of .660, though there were numberless 
Rojahst plots, they were never really serious The battle also 
destrojed the independence of Scotland An English army 
tnsaded that country, took ,K strong places, and Monel, who 

ronwiuh?’ Com 

Cromwell and hjs victonous army were now free to take part 
m politics. The Rump ' Parliament made reforms too slowly 
to pl^e them, and they wished it to dissolve ^ 

though for some months they allowed it to con 
tmue. But when Cromwell found that us members 
were amnging for a new Parliament, to which they should not 

membt h°"® P"" <>' 'xctading othe 

members, his patience was exhausted ^ 

House, ..elad ,n plain black clothes a„d mey worn ed ° 

and lectured its memben Then, with The aid of^hf Ta®* ’ 

he fetched the Speaker down from the chair ^odL^ 

bauble as he called the mace, evicted thf-i ’ 

the doors According to Cromwell '‘there J 

the barking of a doe at this fornWe ^ 

tired of fte "Rumps’ mte ” ="‘ 

3. The rule of Cromwell, 1653-58 

We come now to our Third Period th. a™ i, „ 

that elapse between the dissolution of the "RuT* » 
i6S3, and the death of Cromwell, i„ \ 

monarchy, the Extremists, the Irish, the Semtishmmy^ andTh" 

hole ,.p,chn,neyma„o.h„ He w „««ed P'»« W m a p4ft. 

. redofhisown death. In another nil « the news wh ch 

that ro^e Charles S.uar, h,d been «fce„. "« 
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remnants of the T onj; Parliament had been in turn suppressed. 
Cromnell and the arm), with their Independent opinions, wete 
at last supreme. They had destro)ed eiery thing that 
AVrii^ »*«' could nval them, including most of the Constitution 
8«pt, 1653 tijeir rulij should be 

constitutional and subject to the control of the English people 
as expressed in a freel) elected Parliament They wished, as it 
has been humorously put, to fix a legal wig upon the point of 
the soldier's sword Unfortunately for them, howcier, their rule 
was not based upon great popular support Consequently the 
wig fell off, and the naked sword only was visible Parliaments 
were frequently called, but they were bound, unless nominated 
ny the army leaders or purged of hostile elements to be un 
manageable 

The first experiment of the arm) was an assembly of persons 
selected b) the Council of Army Officers This Parliament, 
Btrebonti known as “the Little’ or Banbontf Parbament^ 
Paritiment. aftgf {he name of one of its members, known as 
“Praise God Barebones ’-—contained many notable Puritans, and 
It possessed, as the Speaker, the Provost of Eton * But unfor 
tunately this Parliament was too visionary and unpractical Tt 
wished to reduce the law into the ‘bigness of a pocket book”, 
and therefore angered the law)ets, it proposed to find money 
for the army in a way which the army thought made the chances 
of being paid exceedingly remote Finallj, its projects with 
regard to the religious system raised such a hornet s nest that 
Cromwell was only too thankful when the moderate element in 
the Assembly, by gelling up early one morning before their 
opponents were ready, earned a motion * that the Assembly 
should surrender its power to Cromwell and dissolve (December, 

1653) . . 

The next expenment was a new Constitution, drawn up by 
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Ireton, itho ^7as Cromwell s son in law, and a dislmgmshcd officer. 
H was known as the litslmmenl of Gottrnmtnl. Cromwell was 
to be called Protector, and to hate the esecutne 
power and a fixed sum for the purposes of govern ®t oovemmeni.* 
ment. Pailiamcnt, consisting of one House, was to possess the 
legislatiie power But Parliament was controlled by the Pro 
tKtcr, because he alone could summon it, he could teto any 
of Its acts which were contraty to the principles of the new 
Constitution, and could dissolte it after it had sat fiie months 
Cromwell himself was to be controlled, to a certain extent by 
a Council of State which was created under the Instrument, and 
by the fact that, if he wanted additional money oier and aboie 
the fixed sum allowed him. Parliament alone could grant 


There now begins what is called Iho ProttcloraH in Enelish 
history The HrU ProMoral, Porlmmcnl met in /dy* and 
began by discussing the new Constitution One 
hundred of its members had therefore to be ex K“,t„.„ 
eluded The members lhat were left, however 
evinced a desire to reduce the army and cut down ’its exnenscs 
h oreoim they proposed to abolish toleration by drawing up a 
hst of “damnable heresies', to which no one was to adhere 
and of twenty “articles of faith”, which no one was to dispu e 
Cromwell had to wait for five months under the ConstituCn 
but he interpreted the month to be "lumir’ and not “calendar"’ 
and dissolved this intolerant Parliament as soon as he could ’ 
After the dissolution Cromwell tned for a time a new ex 
periment in local government England was divided into eleven 
districts, each under an official called a “Major 
general", whose business it was to supervise the 
mihtia. to prevent Royalist plots, and to stimulate the local 
authonties m enforcing the various laivs rebtmfr j 
morality which had recently been ^sed “e'’ 

Puritan rule so unpopular as this >^ 0 , hwfin® v 


>Io (oiii« respnu Cremwellf powen 
tident of (he Uoitcd Slate* to-daT 


tho«e pojSMMd by the Pre- 
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Then, m the summer of 1656^ Cromwell cilled another Par 
Itament — the Second Protectorate Parliament One hundred Qf 
Second members were excluded from taJcmg their seats 

PariiamMt* ^ precautionary measure The remainder showed 
165&-8. their belief m Cromwell by presenting to him a new 
Constitution known as the Humble Petition and deface, under 
which the Council of State was to be abolished, CrorawelUwas 
to be made king and given larger powers, and a second House 
was to be created Cromwell hesitated long over his new title. 
It was, he said, to him personally “but a feather in his cap", 
but there were great pracucal advantages m it, if onlj because, 
as one member said, the kingship was bounded “like an acre 
of land”, and people would understand its powers. The army 
was, however, opposed to the title, and Cromwell therefore re- 
fused it, whilst accepting the other changes 

The Second Protectorate Parliament then met again m its 
reformed condition, but many of Cromwell’s supporters m the 
Lower House had been transferred to the new upper one, whilst 
the hundred members who had been excluded returned to the 
Lower House Hence difiiculties at once recurred, the Lower 
House discussed the functions and compositron of the Upper 
House, and even the powers of the Protector himself, and m 
DMth Bf Februarj, /djS, Parliament was dissolved Seven 
Cromwell months bter, on September 3,* Cromwell died, with 
^ ^ the problem of how to combine popular control wiih 
his own rule still unsolved 

4. Events leading to Restoration, 1658-60 

Then follows the Pourlh Penod a jear and a half of great 

complucit), between id^S and j66q “There is not a dog that 
Prriod ivi "“SS tongm, so great a calm are we m", wrote 
wf **>«?* Richard, Cromwells son, was made 

ThV A’rmjr 4n<i Protcctor The calm was not to continue for long 
pariumtni. ^ Parliament met, the ofHccrs of the army 
quarrelled with it, and Richard, after tr>»iS mediate, threw 
in his lot with the officers, and dissolved it. A fortnight Ulcr 
I'n* UMTitwr bT Ouater Woccmw 
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Richard resigned^ The arm) decided lo recall the “Rump". 
The “Rump"— consisting now of some sixi) or seicnt) mem 
bens— wanted to limit the powers of the new commander m-chief, 
and to provide that m future all commissions in the arm) should 
be signed b> the Speaker, and therefore to a certain extent be 
controlled him Moreover, they threatened the freedom of 
conscience so dear to the arm) Evenluall) “Honest John" 
Lambert, the darling of the soldiers a bnve and generous if 
unstable man, surrounded the House and stopped the entrance 
ol members, and once again the army w\» triumphant. 

But then another general appeared, determined, with the aid 
of a large arm) and j^yo.ooo in his treasury, to put an end to 
what he called the “intolerable slaverv of sword ... 

, , ^ ^ Monelc and the 

government and to call a free Parliament This Re»io«tion 
..as the Commander tn-chief m Scotland, George Monck On 
December 8, td;?, ho reached Coldstream, Lambert, who had 
gone north to meet him, found his army dwindling away, and 
was unable to do anything Matching to London, Monde re- 
stored the members of the Long railiamenr, including those 
onginiUy evicted by Pndes Purge, but only so that they might 
make arrangements for a new and free Parliament being called. 
When these arrangements were completed, the elections look 
place amid great exatement, and a vast majority camo back in 
favour of the restoration of the Stuarts Monck had already 
suggested to Charles what proposals it was advisable for him to 
make. Charles adopted them in a Declaration which he issued 
to the English people from Breda The Declaration was re- 
ceived with emhusiasm and on May :g ,660, Charles re entered 
London, “the ways strewed with flowers, the bells nngin- the 
meets hung with tapestry, and the founnins tunning with vTine" 
The Commonwealth was at an end 


The rule of Cromwell and the Commonwealth had certainly 
not been above cnticism It is quite arguable to say that mdl 
vidual liberty and the tight of free speech were threatened to 
a greater degree under the Commonwealth than during the 


^ ' a ^ <1 ed n 171J Ceatle and * rtuoui, but brame n 

u the »erdi« puwd afon bun b7 ■ conlenpoiarr “ 
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reign of Charles I Rforeover, though taxation was three times 
heavier than it was during Charles I’s reign, the Commonwealth 
The rule of ^ deficit of half a million yearly. Again, if 

the Cocnmoo the Commonwealth showed toleration to Jews and 
* Quakers, its treatment, if not of Anglicans, at all 

events of Roman Catholics, might be considered sefere And 
of course it is easy enough to scoff at the “ rule of the sainrt. by 
the sword ”, and ridicule their attempts to make men more 
virtuous by passing Acts against swearing and duelling, horse- 
racing, cock fighting, and bear baiting, and by trying to enforce 
more strictly the keeping of the Sabbath Yet, for all that, there 
was much to admire The Commonwealth government was, it 
has been said, a more tolerant one than any which had existed 
since the time of the Reformation It maintained good order, 
and did, as a matter of fact, succeed in suppressing some amuse 
ments of a highly undesirable character Above all, its Foreign 
Policy raised England from the low position it had reached in 
the time of the Stuarts, whilst it has been said that no previous 
Government had such impenal instincts as Cromwells, but we 
must leave the consideration of these two subjects till the next 
chapter 


XXX. Foreign Policy, 1649-88, and 
the Beginnings of Greater Britain, 
1603-88 

England, it has been said, was more warlike dunng the 
penod of the Commonwealth than she had been at any other 
time since the Hundred Years’ War with Trance But, as wc 
have seen, till the end of 1651 the military energies of the Com 
monweahh Government were occupied m fighting its Royalist 
foes Cromwell, on land, was winning Dunbar and Worcester; 
Blake, on sea, was sweeping Royalist pnvatcen from the Channel 
and the Rlcditcrianean, and forcing the colonics to recognize the 
rule of the Republic. In i6ja, however, the Commonwealth was 
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free to interfere with its Continenul neigliboiiis; and with the 
hist arm) in Earope, composed of some foil) thousand men, 
and a fleet to which it added two hundred and sesen ships, its 
interference prosed to be of a dccisise character 

Holland was England’s first foe It might hate Ireen ex 
pected thaf these two States, being both Republics and both 
ProtAtant, would hate combined.* Rut England 
and Holland were keen commercial nvals '‘‘We Duieh'w",®^ 
are fighting”, said a member of the Long Parlia 
ment, “for the fairest mistress m the world— trade” Holland 
had, so far. been the conqueror The Dutch had shut the 
English out from tratle m the East Indies They had almost 
acquired a monopol) of the carrying trade, they were, it was 
said, “the wagoners of all seas” In the autumn of 1C51 how- 
ever, the “Rump” Parliament passed a Navigation Act by 
which goods coming to Engbnd were to be carried in English 
ships, or in ships belonging to the count!) from which ihe goods 
come If ever an Act, it has been said, did make a nalion great. 
It was this one, and ihe enormous development of English shiiw 
ping in the years.that follow must be largely attributed to ib 
influence But in fostering English shipping this Act struck a 
heavy blow at the Dutch Then other questions arose between 
the two nations An informal "sort of a war” 
between the English and French on sta, a„rEngland‘'cla" 
to seize French goods on Dutch ships, a 'clatm Sh the Dutth 
lesBted Finally, there was a quesuon of honour, the English 
held that Dutch ships should lower their flai* to p i u ® 
of war in the Channel and the Dutelterer”! "ryty^Tre 
recognizing such a right. Over this point came 0011.^1,^ 
tween the Dutch and English fleets near Dover and then ih^ 
war began (May, 1652) 

In the war that ensued the Enclish hsH j 
more solidly built and more heavily armed shms \ 
they were without such a great tactician as the Dutch 
m Tromp, they had in Blake a commander who eombinTgS 

'"■'"'‘“■“"“•"“"“"'-'—“ivc.ziw w 

*Tbi» policy W„ no, howoTor anew ow for 
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Then Cromwell determined upon a colonial war walh Spam An 

M 'n‘ the Spanish u'est 

Indies (1655) But the attack upon that island was a disastrous 

ceeded to colonize it \\ith charactenstic vigour ^ 

•’)' "’“"t exhausted 

Crontwells activit) m .655 Blake was sent to the Mediter 
mnean on a cmise. he made a 6ne attack on Tunis, whose Bey 
had refused to gire up some English prisoners, buV the sosa-e 
IS chiefly interesting as marking the beginning of England”^ 
activity m the Mediterranean Sea. In the same year some hm 
nble atrocities committed by the Duke of Sasoj, with the con 
nwance o. the I reach, on the Protesuin.s who lived in X 
Aaudois valleys in Savoy aroused angry pro.esu from Cromwell* 

rncUm'pret;:?; u^f the durmt.^r^re 

SiTXtXs"®'^'" “ •»= Xmur'ol 

Shortly after this successful mterveniion Crom«i.li r. 
treaty VMih France^and war was formally declared hlfi « * 
land and Spam m the beginning of 1656 The 
year 1657 saw a great naval success The EniTh«iK 
fleet, under Blake, found .he Spanish rreJisme ltr 

a. SauniC'uz prorecledbytheforrs. En.enug the ““"".‘"issa 

harbour with the flowing tide, Blake succeeded h.rn i, 
with the ebb tide, m sinking, blgwmg no orX 
Spanish ship" The following year '‘“'T'"® '='*'1' 

the soldiers. The French and Engte^S '' “f 

Dunkirk, the possession of which would give""*! p'° 
bndle for the Dutch and a door mto tL r- ^ English “a 
thousand of the New Model Army combined Six 

They took the chief part to a batUeXg^Xr th 'r"'™’’ 
earned for themselves the nickname of **thp Tm , 
after this Dunkirk fell Bn. then Cromwe; di^ aid 

a.;, ■sXfrETiSl’” ^ J 

! Sonnet oa “The Lw* M»M»cre i,. 

RUk« cfesl on h s homeward journey «a hoard hu >h 
mot th Sound Aucoit 7 1657 '* ** *''* ’'O' entrance of Plr. 
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popular, but vnse, for Dunkirk was expensive to keep up, useless 
sfrategicall>, and the king could not afford to maintain garnsons 
there as well as at Tangier 

Meantime the commercial ambitions of Holland and Eng* 
land, especially in Africa and the East Indies, led to continual 
disputes between the ships of the rival nations and 
to attacks upon each other’s commerce » The desire luuh^War. 
for war grew, and finally war was declared against 
Holland m 1665 In this war France was nominally m alliance 
with Holland, though she took no prominent part in the military 
operations, which were nearly all at sea The war was interest- 
ing not only because of the toughness of the battles, but because 
of the part played in them b> fire ships— the torpedo boats of 
that time. The king’s brother James, Duke of York, won a 
great battle off LowtUoft, in which, with the loss of one ship 
and with one thousand casualties • he inflicted on the Dutch a 
loss of some five thousand men and twelve ships® In the next 
jear (1666) Monck and Rupert, no longer generals on land but 
“generals at sea”, unfortunately separated their fleets, and Monck 

T! f his ship, 

behaysd well and ‘fought , u was said ■ liU a line of cavaliy 
handled accordwig to tule” In .66, an indelible disgraee was 
mtlieted upon England Lack of money caused Chatles tn lay 
up his ships » Tlie Dutch, taking adwantage of this, sailed up 
the Medway as far as Chatham, and captured or destroyed six 
teen ships England was Incky to be able, only six weeks later 
to make a peace at Br,da by which she obtained, m North 
Amei.ca, New Jerse, and New Amsterdam— afterwards called 
m honour of the duke, New York ’ 

Barely a year later (i668> the Peace of Breda developed into 
a Triple Alliance ol England, Holland, and Sweden Lh the 
object of opposing Louis XIV The Alliance was a ponular 
one in England, but there is reason to suppose that Cnarles 

^Two Hfiglish compao es— ihe TurV sh Companr 201I p r 
mated the r losaea, tn eonseqoeaee ef Z>uKli depndauoBs ■, f Company— e»i 

*Afterlhe battle James went tn bed and as » «on«<,ue»«'tr!!'“®‘x 
Uuich fleet was not pursued ’understood orders the 

* Vo doubt Charles s personal estraTarance sras ■■ . 

but the rJuef reason was that the war cost muds "f """’*7 

wh ch Pail ament had voted brought in a Eood deal less. tuupated wh^e the taxes 
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had only consented to Jt in order later to bring upon the Dutch* 
the wrath of the French ling At nil events, within a week t>f 
the formation of the Alliance, he was mtngumg with Louis XIV, 
and long negotiations, m which the Duchess of Orleans took a 
The Tre.ty of finally ended in the ^disgraceful 

arfd ThfrJ° Treaty of D<rver (1670) By that treaty, first, ^Hol 
Dutch w»r, land was to be partitioned, and Charles, in return 
»67»-4- fgj, ijjg military support, was to receive a subsidy 

secondly, Charles was to declare himself a Roman Catholic “at 
a convenient opportunity’, and, on making the declaration, was 
to receive from Louis an additional grant of money, and, if neces- 
sary, a force of soldiers, m order to be able to repress any disturb- 
ance that might occur Of this latter portion of the treaty only 
two ministers* m England were informed, but, m order to de- 
cei\e the other mmisiers and the nation, a “sham treaty" was 
drawn up, which had reference only to the proposed war with 
the Dutch With the Treaty of Dover the creditable portion of 
Charles's foreign policy terminates In the war which followed 
in 167a the Dutch made an heroic resistance They cut their 
dykes and surrendered part of their land to the sea in order to 
preserve it from the French, and their fleet, though defeated off 
Souihwold Bay, more than held its own in the htter portion of 
the war In 1674 England was glad to make peace. "iTie power 
of Holland however, was broken, and gradually a large portion 
of her trade fell into English hands 

From 1674 to 1688 England ceases to be of importance in 
foreign affairs Occasionally the king showed some independence 
Fore en policy, France as, m 1677, when the Pnneess Mary, 
the daughter of the Duke of York, married ^Vllliam 
of Orange, the ruler of Holland But for the greater part of the 
time the English kings were the pensioners of Louis XIV That 
monarch paid Charles II large sums of money for the prorogation 
of Parliament, and when he seemed to be too independent he 
bribed the Opposition m Parliament instead- Finally, Charles 
a year before he died, gave up Tangier in order to please 

IQiarlM disllied llic Dutch "sUiikine Dofchnieii" he was ooce rode ettough to call 
them. 

^CIITord and ArUagtou both Romao &lhoCc^ ood both mem 
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Louis XIV When James 11 came to the throne, m 1685, the 
Rench ambassador ^\as the chief supporter of his disastrous 
policy Meantime Louis XIV's powers and ambitions Mere ex- 
tending, and when the Reiolution of 1688 came, his ascendancy 
was threatening all Europe 

Trom tfie history of English foreign policj we may turn to 
the history of the British Empire tn the seventeenth century, for 
the two are not disconnected The British Empire, 

Mhen James I ascended the throne in 1603, was non 
existent. Attempts had been made to colonize Vir 
ginia, but they had failed, the East India Company had been 
formed in 1600 for the promotion of trade with the East, but its 
first expedition had not returned from the East Indies when 
Elizabeth died ^ With the Stuarts, however, the beginnings of 
Empire camt, and the seventeenth century is, therefore, from an 
imperial as well as from a domestic point of view, a very impor 
taut one And it is worth pointing out that the successful de- 
velopment of this Empire m the seventeenth century was lareelv 
due to private enterprise. ® ^ 


W e miy turn to jITairs m the East first It was under Portu 
piese auspices that the route to India and the Far East by the 
Cape of Good Hope had been discovered in 1502 
and dunng the siMeenth century Portugal had beer! 
successful in preserving a monopoly of ihe Eastern 
trade for her own merchants.’ But m the setenteenlh ecntuiy 
both the Dutch and English nations determined to secure som^ 
share in that trade In the Far East the Dutch proted them 
selves persistent and intrepid traders. The Dutch East India 
Companj conquered the Spice Islands from the Portuguese, 
and established their own supremae, The English East Indu 
Company also endeavoured to trade m the Fat East hut tl,. 
Dutch Company was wealthier and atronger Disniit« K t 
Dutch and Enghsh occurred, and eSnTna.ed .^,1, """ 

at (.fi"a3,, vvhen ten 

ttumped up charge of eonsp.nng wnh some Japanese sold.em 


I It ux nonih* kflcr J< 

■A fe» EntrUimen did, how«w« 
Th* fim EniUshsun lutowa to ban 
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against the Dutch governor of that place.* Soon after this the 
English practically gave up their attempts to compete with the 
Dutch for trade m the Far East, and they did not reenter the 
contest till the close of the eighteenth centurj 

On the mainland of India the English East India Com 
pany met with greater success It had to encounter the hostility 
of the Portuguese, bu^ despite that, it managed to 
“?/ctori«i prosper In 1612 it established its first depot for 

la India goods, or “factory”, as it was called, at Surat, on 

the west coast of India* Others followed at Madras (1639)* 
Bombay (1661), and Calcutta (1690) At the close of the 
seventeenth century a rival company to the East India Company 
was started m England, but the two companies amalgamated in 
1709, and the united company quickly developed trade. So far 
the object of the English in India had been merely the extension 
of trade, how the East India Company in later years obtained 
an empire in India which stretched from Cape Comorm to the 
Himala>as must be explained in a later chapter 

Meantime, whilst the English merchants were developing a 
substantial trade m the East, English colonists had built up 
PoandMian of •*'*''*y Settlements in the West The first successful 
Virtin a 1607 attempt was made in Virginia In May 1607, some 
hundred emigrants landed m Chesapeake Bay and founded the 
settlement of Jamestown But the colony had great difficulties 
at first, though, when the adventurous Captain John Smith* was 
for a short time President in 1608, things progressed more favour 
ably The colony did not, however, really prosper until the 
arrival of Lord De la Warr in 1610 His short governorship 

tNo reparaton was emctcd from Uw Dulch for th s Bagranl n;uii ce for thrty-cne 
years then Cromwell las seed on a laixe noney wdemo ty be nc pa d lo the fciiglsti 
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TO the turning point in the early history of Virginia, and the 
colonists soon recetied large reinforcements in numbers from 
the mother country 

Then, in 1620, came the foundation of the Puntan colonies 
farther north Many Puntans had fled, dunng Elizabeth’s reign, 
frora^ Engfand in consequence of persecution, and ts, piiirim' 
settled in Holbind. One hundred of these men nstherr iiSi, 
got lease from James to found an English colony in Amenca. 
Returning to England, the “Pilgrim Eathers", as they came to 
be called, started from Plymouth on board the Maiflmxr, landed 
in Cape Cod Harbour, and founded the little settlement of Nen 
Plymouth The misgoiernment and intolerance of Charles led 
to their numbers being largely augmented before long, indeed 
It IS said that nearly tnenty thousand colonists sailed from Old 
to Neiv England, as the group of the more northern colonics 
iras called, bettreen the accession of Charles I and the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in i6ao ■ And so the northern colonies 
of ishich UasscAusut! became far the most important. Here 
gradually formed 


eatreroely important one 
in >ba bisto^ of our Amencan colonies For one thing, A'artd 
and Snath Cardma were founded But, aboie 
all, the temtones of the English in Amenca JliVsTreS,?' 
became continuous. The Ihitch had colonued ‘^*'*"'** ” 
the territory which lay between the northern and southern settle- 
mei^ of the English In the Dutch war of 1665, howeier an 
«pedit,on was sent, and these colonies were captured, and in 
Ae subsequent peace the Dutch formally rehnquished them 
New Amsterdam beimme A’n,, Yari, and ’he colonies of 
Jtrsc}, Dilajiart, and Ftnnsjlvama were established 

or the relations between EngUud and her Amencan colo 
nies we shall hare something to saj later on, u is 
sufficient to say here that to most of them an 
English go\emor was sent out, and that the degree 
of independence enjoyed by each colony waned But, like all 


*Tber« IS a >Conr ihough there isoo rdubteendeim 

ynd John Ilanpdeo des|njnng of their cernttry todc th 
vessel was stopped by an cider in Council. 
tCSTl) 


W support t that o 1636 CromweU 
P»*“*e to America, but that the 
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mother countnes at that tim^ England regarded her coloniea 
as a source of wealth, and the colonial trade was carefully 
regulated for the benefit of English merchants As to the 
character of the colonies themselves, there were sinking differ 
ences between them Tlie “New England’ colonists* were 
Puritans by religion, inclined to be democratic m gbvernment, 
and they were hard working keen, if somewhat austere men 
The southern colonies* were more aristocratic, and in them 
the Church of England was established by law Here the 
climate was hot, and the chief products were tobacco and 
nee the cultivation of which was worked by slaves The 
colonists were owners of plantations, many of them being very 
large plantations The central colonies* were composed of 
somewhat heterogeneous elements, and every variety of race 
and religion might be found m one or other of them With 
such differences between these various groups, it was not likely 
that the colonies would find combination an easy matter, and 
indeed there were continual disputes, chiefly about boundaries, 
between them Unity was not to come till the oppression of 
the mother country— or what was considered, by the colonists 
»o be oppression — roused the colonies to common action in 
*775 > 3nd less than a century after this the underlying differ 
ences between the North and the South were to produce the 
American Civil War of i86f 

Of the other parts of our Empire developed or acquired in the 
seventeenth century we must say little. In the West Indies the 
other parti Small island of Barbados was successfully colonired 
of Bmp re. m 1626^ The resources of Jamaica, captured by 
Cromwell in 1655, were quickly developed, and this island was 
also the home of the Buccaneers* who preyed upon Spanish 
commerce m the Caribbean Sea Meantime, settlements were 
made in Newfoundland and the Bahamas, whilst various points 
on the West Afncan coast were secured, and m 165* 2 ** Helena 
was occupied by the East India Company 


IMasiacliiuctts, Connenlmt KiwHampihrc and 
*Lc v rgin a Maryland, North and Sooth Carol 

• Lb Yorlt New Jeney FcnnfyiraDta, Dehm 

t Barbados was stoutly Royalwt and held oot agam 
^Tha loost famous of theie U perhapa Capfr"* Dam 
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XXXI. Domestic Affairs, 1 660-8 g, in 
England and Scotland 
. I . England 

We must now tmce the mtetnol history of the twentt^ieht 
years that elapse between the Restoration of 1660 and the 
Retolution of 16SS Something may be said first of the tno 
kings, of Charles 11 , who reigned tiff rfiSy, and of his brother 
James II, who reigned till 1688 

With the Restoration we are eonscious of a lowering m the 

troubles had produced fine personalities, men actuated by lofty 
motives, and exhibiting nobility of character With the RBlom’^ 
bon we begin It has been said, the life of modem England, and 
fte Age of Heroics gites way to the Age of Common Sense, 
paries was a king m keeping with such an epoch 
Since the age of fifteen he had been, but for the chin,'.' 'if 
bnef campaign «n.i65i, an exile from his country J*™** n. 
and now he entered London, as kme m w 

birthday. He had the Ebghshma^f “ ectsL^h 
devoted to tennisJ and hunting, and would c 

^Vhitehall to Hampton Court * But m matters of hi« 

indolent, and his frivolity was incurable " NaturallvT^* 

lary than I ought to be” was his own Irani, nl!.? 
was engaged in chasing a poor moth so it is 
ptcb guns were heard ^rmg the ' Tham; ’ 
thoroughly selfish and unpnncipled, and preoared to ” 1“’ 

religion, fnends, or ministers, if be found sujh a couise 
TOnvenient for his own mlerests. Moreover his hie m T'" 
^en a very demoralizing one for him, and when he r,r' 

England his Court was notonous for its licence and 

and for the evil influence exercised by women ^ibiption, 

Castlemaine and the Duchess of Portsmouth V « 

at heart a Catholic, but was too prudent in Ll 

warm in faith, to venture to declare himself ‘ “b '“ke 

* lie iiged (0 play m ihe eammer M < o eloct t* .v 
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James s own life was not above reproach, but in some res;_ 
he was a better man than Charles. In his brother’s reign, Jam«s 
earned as a soldier the praise of a French general, and as a sailor 
he fought well at sea and administered the navy with tolerable 
efficiency at ^VhitehalL He possessed energy and sincenty, and 
he proved himself a kind master and father Yet Charles had 
many more interests than James m Nature, in Saence^ arid in 
Art He was more good hamoured and he had a gift of wit which 
was denied to James Moreover, he was a far abler man “The 
king”, said one observer, "could see things if he would, the 
Duke (ue. James, then Duke of York) would see things if he 
could” James was a bigot, a man given to extremes in all 
things. He was an ardent Roman Catholic, and those who did 
not agree with him must be heretics, he was a believer m absolute 
monarchy, and those who opposed him were rebels. Charles 
though of the same opinions, and not without a certain persistency 
in endeavouring to support them was more pliable, more tactful, 
content to bide his time, and detennined above all things “not 
to go on hts travels again ” James, perhaps succeeded to a more 
difficult situation, but the differences in their re,spective characters 
largely account for the fact that whilst Charles reigned for twenty 
five years and found himself in a stronger position at the end of 
his rule than he was at its beginning James’s reign came to an 
abrupt conclusion in less than fo6r years 

Charles had made four promises in his Dedaratton signed at 
Breda before his return to England, the performance of these 
Settlement cf the promises howevcT, being conditional upon the 
kingdom 1660-1. consent of Parliament. Arrears of pay 

were promised to the soldiers. Hiese were paid, and the new 
Model Army, with the exception of a regiment known as the 
Coldstream Guards, was disbanded Secondly, Charles had pr<> 
mised a general amnesty Charles himself was not revengeful, and 
was quite willing to forgive and to forget Parliament however, 
in the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion which it passed made many 
exceptions. Thirteen r^cides (1 e. those who had signed the 
death warrant of Charles I) were executed and twenty five pen 
sons were imprisoned for hfe, whilst Cromwells bod> was 

ITb« Ror»l Sod«y »ai Swmkd CWIe. ir» ume. 
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"baibiiousl) dug up. hanged at T)bam, and buncd under th« 
gallows.* 


Thirdly, Charles had promised irran/, rftrrur, to those who 
had obtained land under the Commonrrcallh The land question 
prosed a sety complicated one. Eventually it seas settled that aU 
Lnds belonging to the Chutchand the Crown, and all lands which 
had been confiseated by the Commonwealth Government, should 

1 a'l" •>’= Pnrale s=l« ol 
Und held good, though they had been often made in order to 
Foy the heavy fines mfiicted upon recalcitrant Royalists by the 
Commonwealth. It ssas a compromise which pleased neither 
^ity a|^ mfiicted hardship on both, but perhaps this could 
hardly be avoided 

So far matters had been settled by the Convention Par 
hament, but this Parliament found itself unable to come to an 
agreement oser the/ai«-/4 promise of Charles— the 
premiss sj hbsny cf scnstisms Charles had ined pirtifSlt" 
to elfect a compromise through a conference be- 
tsseen leading ecclesiastics, but the attempt svas a failure, and 
« was left .0 a new Pail, ament to deal ssith the quest! That 
Parliament is known in history as the Cavalier ‘ " i 

It lasted from 1661 to .670 It !!! J cf'''™'”*’ 
first few years of its existence for its exuberant Rov t *''' 

1. W^ more Royahsr. so the saying wenq rhan the ImTh™!''^ 

On the religious question the Cavalier P-^ri.nwfsxwa ^ 
Itself to be more Anglican than even the ordinary High Church' 
man and between 1661 and 1665 four Acts were * 
passed against the Puntans. Theci«endoa 

TV 1 » tooe iC6i..« 

By the first of these Acts, the Corporabon As! no on. 
could be a member of the municipal bodies wh.ri, ’ j 

the towns and controlled the elecUon of Members of 
unless he took ao oath denying the lawfulness imd. ^ '''“f™' 
whatever, of taking up arms against the kina' and ^ Pretext 
Communion according .0 the ntes of the cLrch ‘'’'= 

This Ac. sough, to deprive ,he Pun! „^”tr hcM®, 
the towns and the House of Commons 
fsrmify every clergyman and schoolmaster wi t Sc 

* The •> e H >B CasoMclit Square. 
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James’s own life was not above reproach, but m some respects 
he was a better man than Charles In his brother’s reign, Jam»s 
earned as a soldier the praise ol a French general, and as a sailor 
he fought well at sea and administered the navy with tolerable 
efficiency at ^VhltehalL He possessed energy and sincenty, and 
he proved himself a kind master and father Yet Charles had 
many more interests than James in Nature, m Science ^ and in 
Art He was more good humoured, and he had a gift of wit which 
was denied to James Moreover, he was a far abler man “The 
king”, said one observer, “could see things if he would, the 
Duke (i e James, then Duke of York) would see things if he 
could” James was a bigot, a man given to extremes in all 
things. He was an ardent Roman Catholic, and those who did 
not agree with him must be heretics, he was a believer in absolute 
monarchy, and those who opposed him were rebels Charles, 
though of the same opinions and not without a certain persistencj 
m endeavouring to support them, was more pliable, more tactful, 
content to bide his time, and determined above all things “not 
to go on his travels again ” James, perhaps, succeeded to a more 
difficult situation, but the diflerences in their respective characters 
largely account for the fact that whilst Charles reigned for twenty 
five years and found himself m a stronger position at the end of 
his rule than he was at its beginning, James’s reign came to an 
abrupt conclusion in less than fofir years 

Charles had made four promises in his Declaration signed at 
Breda before his return to Cngbnd, the performance of these 
Settlement of the promiscs, howevcT, being conditional upon the 
kinedom, 1660.1 consent of Parliament First, Arrears of pay 
were promised to the soldiers. These were paid, and the new 
Model Army, with the exception of a regiment known as the 
Coldstream Guards, was dislranded Secondly, Charles had pr<^ 
mised a general amnesty Charles himself was not revengeful, and 
was quite willing to forgive and to forget. Parliament, however, 
in the Act of Indemnity and Oblmon which it passed made many 
exceptions. Thirteen regicides (1 e those who had signed the 
death warrant of Charles I) were executed and twenty five per' 
eons were imprisoned for hfe, whilst Cromwells body was 

•The Royil Socltty wai fouailol a Chjri** 11 » I me. 
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■barbarously tlug up. hangeti at Tyburn, and buned under the 
gallows.* 


Thirdly, Charles had promrscd icntnty ef tiruri to those rrho 
had obtained land under the Commontrealth The land question 
proved a very complicated one. Eientually it was settled that all 
Ends belonging to the Church and the Crown, and all lands which 
had been confiscated by the Commonwealth Government, should 
be returned to their previous owners, whilst the pnvate sales ol 
land held good, though they had been often made in order to 
pay the heavy fines rnllicted upon recalcitrant Royalists by the 
Commonwealth It was a compromise which pleased neither 
Firty and inflicted hardship on both, but perhaps this could 
hardly be avoided. 

So far matters had been settled by the Convention Par 
hament, but this Parliament found itself unable to come to an 
agreement over the fourth promise of Charles— the 
fromut of hbtrty of toiuatua Charles had tned pSSifS" 
to effect a compromise through a conference be- ' 

tween leading ecclesiastics, but the attempt was a failure, and 
It was left to a new Parliament to deal with the question ^That 
Parliament is known in history as the Cavalier Parliament, and 
It lasted from .66r to .679 It was remarkable dZg the 
first few years of Its existence for ,ts esubemnt Royalism rndeld 

On the religious question the Cavalier Parli-,nfow.» j 
Itself to be more Anglican than even the ordinary High CtaiSf 
man, and between x66i and 1665 four Acts were ^ 
passed against the Punlans c'd* 

-n.t‘tr.he"ru„:^r;Tr:ht- 

the towns and controlled the election of Members of 

unless he took an oath denying the lawfulness under ^ '“I"™* 

whatever, of taking up arms against the kmc and Ptetext 

Communion according to the ntes of the Church 

This Act sought to depnve the Pununs o^ f 

the towns and the House of Com^s. 

fortoify every clergyman and schoolmaster was obliged t S'e 

'n>e ute b la CoBBautEt Square. 
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a similar oath of non lesislance and declare his "unfeigned 
consent and assent” to evcrjthing contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, in which six hundred alterations had just 
been made, of a trivial character mostly, it is true, but in an 
anti Puritan direction No less than two thousand ^clergymen 
refused to conform to this Act, and were deprived of tlleir livings 
By the FivtMtU Act these two thousand dispossessed clergy 
men were not allowed to come withm five miles of their former 
Uvings or of any corporate town unless they took the non resis 
tance oath imposed by the Corporation Act, and promised not 
"to endeavour at any time any alteration of government either 
in church or state By the Conventicle Act religious meetings 
—other than those of the Church of England — were forbidden, 
under penalty of imprisonment for the first and transportation 
for the third, offence By these Acts sometimes known as the 
Clarendon Code because Clarendon was the chief minister at 
the lime, the final severance between the Church of England 
and the more advanced Puritans was completed The rivalry 
between the Church of England and the Nonconformist bodies 
began — and it is not yet ended. • 

The Amnesty, the Land and the Religious Questions had 
all been settled, at least temporarily, but one problem still 
remained which no party in the Stale had hitherto 
Crow" after** satisfactorily solved — how were the powers of the 
Monarchy and the Parliament to be harmonized’ 
It might appear, at first sight that the Monarchy, at the Resto- 
ration, recovered all its old authonty The king as before 
chose his own ministers and conducted the home and foreign 
policy of the country Though feudal dues were abolished 
the king was granted by Parliament a revenue for life from 
customs and excise In one respect indeed Charles was more 
powerful than his predecessors in that he had a small standing 
army of some five thousand men, which was increased as the 
reign progressed.' 

lTh« New Model” eoldera compoeed a regment of fool(the CoU I earn) 


LORD CLARENDON 


But, m realitj, the king vfas not m his old position of power. 
The arbitrary courts, such as the Star Chamber, were no longer 
in existence The Restoration, it has been said, was not only 
a restoration of the Monarch) but of the Parliament as ^ell, 
and the wishes of that Parliament could no longer be ignored' 
"The Kirfg of trance", said a shrewd observer, "can make his 
subjects march as he pleases, but the King of England must 
march with his people" Moreover, in 1667 the Parliament 
made a great advance, it secured that additional grants of money 
to the Crown should be appropriated for particular objects, 
and that a Parliamentary audit should be made to ensure that 
the money was so expended 

During the first seven years of Chatless reign (1660-7), Lord 
Clanndon, the author of the famous LLtsiory of Ihi Ktitlhon, «as 
the chief minister, indeed he had such influence * 

that Charles, a contemporary said, was but "half a ^cKa"?! 
king" whilst he was m power As Edward Hjdc, * 

Clarendon had been a member of the Long Parliament, and 
had approved of its measures until the Grand Remonstrance 
was brought fon\,'ird He was perhaps too intolerant a Hich 
purchman, as the code associated with his name shows, but 
he was moderate in politics, upnght and hardworking, and his 
peat object was to cstabhsh a balance of power as between 
Kmg and Parliament Partly in consequence of his very mode 
ration, he became in time onpopolar with all classes The kmc 
got tired of his lectures, the conttrers sneered at his morality 
the Royalists disliked him for brs supposed leniency to the 
Puntans over the amnesty and the land questions, whilst the 
Nonconfnrnnsls hated him for his code Moreover, the marnace 
of his daughter, Anne Hyde, wrth James, Duke of York tte 

said to have bnbed him,' caused him to be accused of coouptiom 

TKe Royil Scot* and the Buffs were also created uj Charles II 

reenuted frorn Scotsmen who had fought for the K ne of Fm * ” ^ «"« be ng 

those who had served under the banner of Holland. Thw c "SJ **’* ®lber from 

in Charlrt H s re gn V'ere also formed 

« Accord ng to Pepys, the D anst the cosunon wonle r.tl.j .i 
CUremJon was bu Id ng for h mself m P eead Hy Duokirk Ho,r ' “ r ^ 

having a good bribe for the scUmg of thanowne" ‘beirop nioa of hie 
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Clarendon’s unpopulaniy was increased by two disasters for 
which he was m no way responsible The Great Plape of 
1665 killed one-fifth of the population of ItOndon, besides 
»n the provinces The Great lire m the following jear 
swept awa\ t wo thirds of JLondon’s houses, and not far short of 
a hundred of its churches, including St Pauls, it i^as indeed 
fortunate for England that she had Sir_Chnslophcr^men to 
rebuild so many of them* rmally. 10 1667. the whole nation 
held Clarendon responsible for the appearance of the Dutch fleet 
up the Thames And so Cbrendon was dismissed by the king, 
was impeached by Parliament, and retired into exile 

With Clarendon’s fait, Charles directed his own policy to a 
great extent For the next fi%e years { 1667 - 73 ) chief ministers 
were fue m number, and arc known from the initial 
MinUiry!' letters of their names as the Caial Ministry Two of 
them. Clifford and Arlington, were Reman Cathohw 
Buckingham, the third member of the group, was “ever>ihing by 
turns, and nothing long”, in the fickleness of his opinions, the 
changeablencss of his occupations, and the immorality of 
he was highly characteristic of that epoch fourth, Ashley 

Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, was an old Cromwellian 
and a person who was continually changing sides, m every case 
ostensibly with the best motives, but always also at the rig t 
moment for himself He was undoubtedly a lery able states 
man and “a daring pilot in extremity", but he was also an 
extremely ambitious one, “resolved to ruin or to rule the ® ® 

He was in favour of toleration for the Nonconformists, and 
a strong supporter of the war against the Dutch 
the last of the five, and perhaps the wickedest, goi erne 

The Cabal, howeier, was in no respect like a modem Ca me 
Its members ivere not of the same opinions, they ha no ea er, 
and they were not consulted together It wras dunng e exis 
ence of the Cabal that there came the Triple Alliance, the secret 
Treaty of Dover — of which only Clifford and Arlington uew 
and the Third Dutch War (401) Jus‘ 

« For four months pr«vtou4 »o ihe ■mvalrfUiePlsg'** there h»d been no ram, which made 
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began, Charles, m accordance with his agreement with Louis 
XIV, tried to secure toleration for Roman Catholics, and in* 
adentally for Dissenters as well, by issuing what was called a 
Ikdaration of Indulgences suspending the penal Deeiuntloa 
laws against Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
{16/2) tfut Parliament objected, and Charles '*'*« ^et, 1673. 
had not only to withdraw the Declaration, but to agree to a 
Test Act by which no one was to hold any ofHcc of State who 
refused to take the sacrament according to the Chu'ch of Eng 
land (1673) This Act caused the Duke of York to retire from 
the Admiraltj, and Clifford and Arlington to retire from the 
Ministry Charles then dismissed Shaftesbury, and the Cabal 
Ministry came to an end (1673) 

For the next few years {Z673-S) Charles’s chief minister was 
Danby, who was an Anglican m religion, and the king gave up 
for the time, his attempts to restore Roman Catholicism 
in England, These years are a maze of intrigues The ” oanSy, 
Cavalier Parliament was getting restne Shaftesbury, 
on being dismissed by the king had at once begun to organize 
an opposition m both Houses, which soon became formidable 
Meantime the French king was at one time subsidizing Charles 
m order to get Parliament prorogued, and at another trying to 
bnbe the Opposition to oppose the king The mtion was nervous 
and uneasy Then an event happened which made it pantc- 
stneken 

In the autumn of 1678 a man called Titus Oates made a 
statement to a London magistrate declaring the existence of a 
Poptsh plot, the objects of which were to murder the ^he po uh 
king, to put the Duke of York in his place and to " 

bnng a French army into England Shortly afterwards the 
magistrate was found dead having been obviously murdered 
At once the nation, always in dread of Popish plots, took alarm 
and a panic began Every word of Titus Oates was believed' 
though he was really a thorough scoundrel * Other informers 
sprang up in every direction, and Roman Catholics were tried 
and executed on the flimsiest evidence. Protestants carried flails 


I lie bad been expelled success retf from his school the Kavr and lx 
besides baxtne had writs Issued aeainsi bun on two occasions for peijury 


' Jest] t Colle^^ 
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lo protect therasehcs from imagmar} Roman Catholic assaults, 
whilst the Houses of Parliament without one dissentient declared 
a “damnable and hellish plot” to be m existence Of course 
there was in a sense a plot — in which Charles himself was impli* 
cated by the Treaty of Dover — to restore Catholicism m England, 
but the details of this paiticubr plot were a pure Yabncation. 
Shaftesbury and the Opposition, however, made unscrupulous 
use of the plot For they were anxious to divert the succession 
from Charles IPs brother James to an illegitimate son of the 
king’s, known as the Duke of Monmouth, and they hoped that 
this proposal would, in consequence of the alleged plot, meet 
with much popular support 

In the same autumn (1678) some negotiations which Danby 
had, by Charles’s command, undertaken for the supply of money 
from the French king were discovered, and Danby 
p*rii«m«nu was impeached. Charles, to save him, dissolved the 
Cavalier Parliament, which had sat since 1661 
(January, 1679) There followed m a space of two years three 
short Parliaments <1679-81) The first of these insisted upon 
committing Danby to the Tower despite the king’s pardon, 
thereby developing the principle of the responsibility of ministers 
It also passed, through Shaftesbury’s influence, a very important 
Habtas Corpus Act, the object of which was to ensure that a man 
who was imprisoned should be brought up for trial as soon as 
possible 

In all three of these short Parliaments, however, the chief 
topic was the Bill for excluding James from the succession 
The Ex Shaftesbury and the Opposition pressed for the sue 
elution B 11 cession of the Duke of Monmouth, who, they held, 
was a legitimate son of Charles, the marriage certificate of his 
mother with Charles being secret^ (so it was alleged) in a certain 
“ black box " Charles, however, said he would rather see his son 
hanged than legitimize him It was during this time that Political 
Parties were first organized At first they were known under the 
names of Petitioners and Abhorrers, from the fact that one party 
petitioned for the calling of Parliament, whilst the other expressed 
their abhorrence of any encroachment on the king’s Prerogative, 
later they came to be called by iheir respective opponents IVJitgs 
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after the name of certain fanatical Whjg Co\enaniers, and Tories 
afr^r some wild Irish Roman Catholic rebels; and the names are 
sull in use to our own daj The last of the three Parliaments 
was summoned by the king to meet not m London, where the 
mob was fiercely hostile to the Court, but at Oxford m Chnst 
Church Hall, and men came armed — so great was the excite- 
ment. But It had only lasted a week when Charles dissolved it, 
and the Exclusion Bill was still unpassed (1681) 

A reaction m favour of the king followed the Oxford Parha 
menL The execution of Lord Stafford, a blameless Roman 
Catholic peer ol over seventy years of age, for 
alleged complicity in the Popish Plot, made people Chmrie«, 1681-5. 
realize the wildness of the exaggerations which they had hitherto 
oeheved It was felt that the Opposition had gone too far, and 
there was no desire for another Civil War Consequently, for tha 
last four years of his reign {t 68 i~s) Charles, with the aid of a 
congenial ministry nicknamed “the Chits", from their >outh, was 
able to persecute his enemies, whilst lavish grants from Louis XIV 
enabled him to do without a Parliament Shaftesbury had to flee 
to Holland and the Duke of Monmouth was banished The 
Ryhouse FloM plot for murdering the king on his way from 
Newmarket— ga>e Charles an opportunity of executing thouah 
quite unjustly, Russell and Sidney, both prominent Whigs (1683) 
The king, also, by means of a wnt called Quo IVarranto “re- 
modelled” the Charters of London and sixty five provincial towns 
the strongholds of the Whigs, and vested the right of electing 
Members of Parliament to represent these boroughs in governing 
bodies nominated by himself Yet Charles had no wish to play 
the part of a tyrant, all he wanted was to get free from the con- 
trol of any other authority, and m this apparently he had com- 
pletely succeeded before his death, which occurred in February 


James 11 succeeded without difficulty [J^ebruan, j 6 S<) on 
his brother's death People felt that he had been treated Srdiv 
over the Exclusion Bill, and he had the support o( ^ 

all moderate people. Farliament, enthusiastically 
loyal, voted him a laige income, and even r t, 

ot the Poptsh Plot most tat^bt^ttsly't^e:!- oLs “ 
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a Roman Catholic to the Deanerj of Christ Church and b) 
substituting Roman Catholic for Protestant Fellows at Magdalen 
College, and therefore incurred the hostilii) of that Uni\ersit)» 
which had always been the most loyal supporter of the House 
of Stuart He re-established the High Commission Court and 
issued a Declaration oj Inefnl^nce, suspending the penal laws 
against the Roman Catholics and Dissenters He prorogued 
and finally dissolved his first Parliament (July, 1687), and he 
then made preparations for “packing” another one by calling 
on the Lords Lieutenant to provide him w ith a list of Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists suitable as Members — a demand 
which led most of them to resign 

Such conduct on the part of James alienated not only 
those classes who had fought against his father but also the 
classes— the country gentlemen and the clergy — who 
had fought for him In the early summer of 1688 luyjlnt 
the crisis came In May, the king issued a second ^ 
Declaration oJ Indulgence, and ordered U to be read in churches 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and six other bishops drew up 
a protest, and Jan\es decided to try them for libel On June 10 
a son was born to James by his second wife, Mary of Modena 
People had so far been content to await the advent of a new 
reign, in the hope that James’s Protestant daughter Mary and 
her husband William of Orange, the ruler of Holland and 
a strong Protestant, would succeed But now James had a 
successor who would be educated as a Roman Catholic More 
01 er. It was widely believed that the child was not really the 
child of James and his wife, but had been brought into the 
palace in a warming pan On June 30 the Seven Bishops 
were acquitted, and on that night there was a scene of mdc 
S(.nbable enthusiasm and rejoicing m London On the same 
evening seven men of importance, representing different shades 
of opinion, met and drew up a letter inviting William to brine 
an army over to England and to restore to its people their 
liberties ' 

At thts moment Loots XIV olleted Jomes his assistanee 
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James, not appreciating his danger, refused tt Fortunately 
The B»votutloo fof " dliam, Louis then moicd his troops from 
of IMS the Netherlands frontier to wage a campaign 

m German) With Holland no longer threatened b) a French 
army, William felt himself justified tn coming to England, 
especially as he had received assurances of help flom leaders 
of the English army and navy He landed at Torba) on 
iW? 'ember i 6 SS^ and received support at once. Later he was 
joined by John Churchill (afterwards the famous DuVe of Marl 
borough), the chief man in the arm), whilst an insurreclion, 
support^ by Anne, jamess second daughter, took place m 
Yorkshire James tried conciliation, but it was already too 
late He then tried flight, and was ignomimously brought back 
to London Finall), William, having arrived in London, sent 
James to Rochester rherc only lax guard was kept over him, 
and James again escaped— to Williams great satisfaction— and 
at 3 a.m on Christmas Daj, 168S, landed m France. James’s 
reign was over,* and so at last was the long struggle of king 
and Parliament The Revolution of j688 was, as we shall see, 
to produce wide-reaching and permanent chaijges tn our sj-stem 
of government 


2. Scotland under the Commonwealth and 
later Stuarts, 1651-88 

We must now say a few words about the history of Scotland 
since Commonwealth tiroes At the Battle of W'orcesler, 1651, 
the Scottish arm) was destroyed as a fighting 
fhe'common*^ forcc, and Scotland was occupied by an English 
wetith jssi-so. subjugated Till the Restoration in 

1660 she was governed by George Monck and English Commis- 
sioners. On the whole, their rule was very successful Taxation, 
no doubt, was heavy, but still justice was done in civil and 
cnmmal cases far more effectively and speedily than ever before. 
The tyranny of the Presbyterian Church was broken, and some 


I During Ills first fi jtht on Deeci 
Tlianies at Vauxtiall th« seal be a) 

*abdicaiion*. 


nber ii James bail 
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ithonty w ihout wh ch no dee4 of 
ikca as the legal dale of Jamess 
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efforts in the direction of tolemtion were mnde The Highlands 
rttre pacified and good order maintained throughout Scotland ' 
Above all, Scotland secured Free Trade with England, and her 
prospenty uas, as a consequence, greatly de\ eloped 

Then came the Restoration. One result of it was that Scot- 
land lost hdr Free Trade with England, though she recoiercd her 
independence. Another was that the supreme scotund > d 
authonty of the king was restored And along “1° R«tor«tion 
■with the king’s supremacy in political affairs, the supremacy of 
the bishops was re.established in religious matters. From 
1638-sr the Presbyterians had been the persecuting body, now 
It was their turn to suffer The Marquis of Argyll,! ,1,5 
of the Presbyterians, whose loyally to the Stuarls had been 
somewhat doubtful, and who had made terms with Cromwells 
Goiemment, was beheaded, as were three others. All existing 
holders of livings had to be re instituted by bishops but 
nearly one third of the ministers refused to recognize the 
bishops and were “outed' from their benefices By a Uw 
known popularly as the “Bishop’s Dragnet”, those person] 
who refused to go to church were fined, and laws which in 
cieased in severity as time went on were passed against oersons 
Mtendmg conventicles, le religious meetings outside church 
These laws resulted in a good deal of persecution,! especially 
in the southwest, which was full of Covenanters ^ ^ 

It IS trae that Lauderdale, who governed Scotland for many 

„ m But the Covenanted 

m the southwest were irreconcilable They be- 
heved in the Divine ongin of Presbyterianism 
and would nerer recognize the rule of bishops 
Finally, an arrny was sent in .676 into the soulh west to suppress 
the comenticles and to disarm the country met 
latious atrocilics. In 1679 Archbishop Shar^’ who hadT""'’ 
Covenanter and then deserted to the Episcopa^ins, was 

• A m»n may rtde over all ScolLuid" d a eon emoo arw - l 

»nd a hundred pounds in his pocket, which he conld not have i^m. ib ^ i ** tch in h s hand 
He was known in the Lowlands eonseqoenceora sj »hi 
Marquis" *<l“ « as the cleyd-eyed 

* Even the Boot* was used for the eatractwn of evii!»w~ _ 

■‘"W" » ™i. iiifuz 
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in the East, and then the Western Wh«gs rose and routed the 
king’s forces at Dntmelog The Duke of Monmouth «as sent .to 
deal with them, and at Bothwtll Bng the Covenanters were 
overcome Eresh persecution followed, and the extreme Cove- 
nanters were very harshly treated' 

Of the rest of Scottish history till the Revolution we ha 
little space to say anything James II— or James VII of Scot- 
land — ascended the throne in 1685 He had been, for 
SSder“‘' a short penod in Charles’s reign, High Commissioner 
j.mes II Scotland and nas not unpopular with the leading 
men in that counti) “ The Eatl ol Argyll,’ it is true, did attempt 
a rebellion on behalf of Monmouth, but it came to nothing ana 
Argyll was beheaded James II, hoiieier, qmcUy 
classes by his policy, for a Roman Catholic scmce was eslablrthell 
in Holytood and Roman Calholics put into 
Scotland was consequently full of discontent when, in io5 , i 
Revolution came m England 


XXXII. Ireland under Tudors and 
Stuarts, 1485-1688 
I. Ireland under the Tudors 

We turn from Scotland to surrey the history of 
the Tudors and Stuarts When Heuty VII “''"'L'? 

throne m 1485, Ireland was m a deplorably 
condiuon rhe Renaissance and all the 
connected vi.th it had left Ireland 
touched Learning had penshed Religion ha no r« 
upon the people The country was eoicrcd with rot-;'’ ^ 
bogs which made communication dilTicult, and ^ s we 
;^r:.,itenl, and ,l IS leckotied thal of the tlitee quarters of a 
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mm on people mhabning the land, at least ttvo-thirds led a add 
^d uncmhacd eatstenee />„*■>_, he dtstnct ahere Cng- 

lish junsdiction aas actually established -had been eradualfy 
rjuced till n only included a stretch of country, some thirty 
miles aid^ from Dundalk to Dublin, outside this a7ra S 
ct .turns alid the Irish language prevailed, and each Insh chief 
tain "as supreme in his own distnct The descendants oHhe 
Anglo-Normans who had conquered the coimtrv u ^ yt 
day had become H.Urnu tpsrs jSwL T "" 

Insh themselves Of .hese^he cwZrerrereThe 
^der the Earl of Ormonde in the south east, and thl 
ffer-n/* or Gtraldims, under the headship of the Earl oC 
Desmond m Munsier, and under that of the EnrI of kilrli 
Uinster Of the old Irish families perhaps the mns, 
acre the 0‘M,//s and the <9 A>a«,„//nn Ulster ""P”®"* 
Prom the accession of Henrv VIT t.n 
IS little to record in Insh history An Irish bishZ "’'7° 
story, once told Henry VII thaTall Ireland^ cLldZ! 

mist' b' ih'' °' '""g. “he '"'e"'"' 

must be the man.to rule all Ireland ” At all 

whether the story is true or falsHreland a ’ ‘ 

greater part of this penod by tito suc«ss “ 'T'"!'"/" ■>>= 
though their rule was tempered by occasional f 
pnsonment in the Tower ct LonZ > It w “f >m 

these periods when the Earl of Kildare a-as un'd ''"® 
of treason that Sir award Pnmnr, was sen. "'’“/"tP'C'on 
“Lord Deputy ’ Foynines manaeST^ ? 
the Irish Parliament which made that PartamT. f 
pendent upon England, for no Part™e„rwas .„T, 
summoned ailhout the consent of the W a^a I “ •“ be 

-the King in Council as it aas cill'dl® " la 
hills without the consent of the same authonlv fia 1 “"y 

With the year .534 Henry Vllf , 

active part in the affairs of Ireland The" Fi,rl 
whose government complaints had been tys-sc^ ^ddare, of 

n Mcttunf lV ‘’“‘'i !" “* 'y ‘h rty 

,w brarjr of Latin Engluh Ftencfc and IntL )»alr< ® j* he collected 

*he exeat Icaluo poet of the day Anotto. praises were sun? bv 

com) ’ “tgtty 
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trouble The adiisers ol Eduard VI met n.ih little oppositton 
irr maVmg further changes in a Protestant direction, irhilst the 
Old depot) had no difhciilt) in persuading the Insh Parliament 
to restore the authont) of the Pope in Mar)’s re, go and to 
repudiate again on the accession of Elizabeth 
relJi'’' Of Chrabeth, hotreser. was one long catalogue of 
rebellions In the early years of her reign occurred the rising 
of Sham ONnU He claimed the headship of ^ 

the O Neill tribe and the earldom ol Tyrone Sfibn. ' 
bestowed on Shane’s father by Heniy VIII There was a nval 
claimant whom the Bntish Goternment at first supported, but 
eventually after many changes E.lirabeth recognize Shane’s 
nghts But Shane had large ambitions He wished to become 
supreme m Ulster, he had a large army at his disposal, and he 
mtngued with Mary, Queen of Scots, and with Charles IX, the 
King of France Finally, the English Government proelmmed 
him a traitor Shane was defeated and then killed and 

- .^e Eng.r,<:;d 

Out^d'e ™hr^p':;eX;“of'“‘ ^rprhaJ'f" 
enforce Protestantism It „ true m the course of 
Etabeths reign a law was passed forbidding the 
eacrcise ol any religious worship except the Anriiran K . . 
impossible to enforce such an act agmnst a whof ^ 

Nowhere did the moiementmeet w„S more smtnT"’”'*' 
in Ireland Soon after the accession of Elizabeth 
came over and obtained enormous inHueL ^^^d ’oi“tr“l‘ 
excommunication m 1570 the Pope was regarded as ?h^ 
ruler of Ireland = Moreover, there were experaauon r" 
from Philip II of Spam Pectations of assistance 
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might hate succeeded in tahmg Dublin As it was, his Mctorj 
lid to a hesh rising in Monster Moreoier, the Spaniards made 
an alliance inth him and sent him arms and monej , and the 
Pope presented him with a “peacoeVs feather" and promised 
indulgence to all who would rise in defence of Ihe Church 1 he 
situation IJohed serious— never before had Ihcre been a rebellion 
which had united so many Inbes in Ireland, or which partooh 
mote of a national nsing Zsttx, Elirabeth's faioutite was sent 
01 er in 1399 but he made a truce with Tjrone instead of fighting 
him, and then returned home His successor, Lord Msun/jn 
found, on his arrival in 1600, Ihe rebels in conlrol of all Irehnd 
up to the walls of Dublin But he ivas a man of great capaciii 
He compelled a Spanish force which had landed at Kinsale to 
suirender Then, turning against Tyrone he carried on a war 
rather, it has been said, “with the spade than the sword ' He 
built forts at all the chief passes to stop communications, and 
by sjstematicall) ravaging each distncl starved 11 out His 

wl'‘’'^fl,"T )u=> belora the news of 

Elizabeth s death reached Ireland, Tivone submiiied 
that his title and.his lands should be restored to him ^ 

At Elizabeths death the conquest of Ireland was for ih. 
first time complete Yet it had been earned out with excessne 
bratalit), and Elizabeth was told, at the end of ' 

her hfe, ftat she reigned but over • ashes and dead 

m'dhT n V I'r"* ‘‘■xunpl.ng to send 

Desm::::.s°reb:n,oyb:m;"v:Lir;^^^^^ - 

the point Of their spears Ld whuW^a^om m^'l':, “ t'r "o" 

St "thm "4 ',u “fit to aTirthfidrZ v?h:;"r = V 

seized and devoured No doubt the brutalities “a 
means confined to the English side Moreover ih T 
regarded, in Spenser's words, as “a , ■ "a 

were in league with the two mortal foes ol it r’ Tf 
Pope and the king of Spam, and their chiefs were "often 
unreliable and treacherous in their dealinfrea n..,v v 
lord deputy Yet, malting allowance fol aU 
diffieuU ,0 excuse much that was done, and the Irish'prote^ 
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tants were to pay dearly in 1641 for the evil deeds pepetrated 
dunng the re gn of the great queen 


2. Ireland under the Stuarts ^ 

Soon after James I came to the throne, an opportunity arose 
of developing the system of * plantation’ begun in the regn 
The Plantation Elizabeth lo 1607 the Earls of Tyrone and 
of Ulster, 1607 7 ^nonnei, the heads of the two great Irish tribes 
m Ulster^ fearing that they were about to be attainted for treason 
fled from the country 1 he Government then proceeded to con 
flscate the lands of these two clans It held that the lands be- 
longed to the two eails the heads of the tribes, but, by Irish 
theory and custom, these lauds belonged to the tnbe, and it is 
difficult to justify the course pursued by the English Government 
Some of the lands— the worst part of them— were restored to the 
Irish, but over half a million acres were given to settlers from 
England and Scotland and to the City of London and its twelve 
City Companies Nor was Ulster the only ^province affected 
Adventurers flocked over to Ireland, inquired into the titles of 
land in various districts, and, where they were nonexistent or 
defective, obtained the grant of them from the Government 

The next important stage m the history of Ireland is marked 
by the ruUof Strafford In many wa>s his government 

strtff rd admirable He made the officials attend to their 

m Ireland, business and endeavoured with some success, to put 
^ gjpp jg jobbery He found an army half clothed 
and half armed, undnlled and unpaid, he transformed it into an 
efficient fighting force well disciplined, well officered, and well 
paid. The Irish Sea, before his ruli., was full of pirates, but 
under Strafford piracy was sternly and successfully repressed.* 
To his initiative was due the creation of the flax industry in 
Ireland, an industry started with money which he himself sub- 
scribed. He improved the Protestant Church, restored order 
to the Services, and encouraged clergymen of ability in England 

* StnfTord X msell CJi;kcHenccd lh€ incoovenlcacet of for 1 ptrote Ui p, tho 

Mrir.. et Dover captund 1 nen belunK lo h 10 worth £yai- 


rteU 
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to come o^er and take benefices m Ireland ' Finally he sum 
pioned the Insh Parliament, and made it pass some excellent 
laws 



commendation But his conduct was 
exceedingly arbitrary character, and his 


m other ways of an 
treatment of individuals 


* Th« eonil uon 6l the Pro e» ani Church n IrcUod had k.. j i . . 
hefo e S rjfford came to IreUnd the Archbuhop of Cethtl had l^M ^ 

e. ee b hopnc .„d .eventy «ven b. ng,. & fo^d i f ’>'»P 

Cork bad appropriated the rewa e» oT* b ah^ne worth f am . « ‘l“t the Earl ot 

»*»l,hcwever did not keep them for long when S rafford heard of Tk V' 

k una had to disgorge. 
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was often very highhanded. It is, however, in his proceedings 
with regard to Connavght that he showed himself at his worst 
He wished to “plant” Uiat province, as Ulster had been 
“planted” a few years earlier With this object he caused an 
enquiry to be made into the titles of the landholders, and 
intimidated and browbeat the Junes into giving verdicts which 
would justify him in confiscating the lands. Before, however, 
he could bring over settlers the condition of affairs m England 
led him, as we have seen, in 1640 to leave Ireland 

Few will deny that Strafford s masterful energy had been of 
great service to the country but his lack of sympathy with 
Irish hopes, his contempt and disregard for Irish customs and 
Irish sentiments, caused his rule to be regarded witli a hatred 
which was almost universal In Strafford s view the people 
ought not * to feed themselves with the vam flatteries of imagi 
nary liberty", their duty was merely "to attend upon the kings 
■will with assurance in his parental affections” But in Ireland, 
as well as in England, the time for such sentiments was past 
People no longer wished to be governed for their own good— 
they preferred to run the nsk of misgoverning themselves 
Five months after Strafford s execution the Insh Jtebeltton 
broke out {October, 1641) That the Irish should have risen is 
The Imh surpnsing They had the memory of past injustice 
RcbeiiiOD, to stimulate them The suppression of the Irish race 
***■ m Elizabeth’s reign had been carried out, it has been 

said, with a ferocity that was hardly exceeded b> an) page in the 
bloodstained annals of the Turks, whikt the confiscations of 
their land m Ulster during James I’s reign, and the threatened 
confiscations m Connaught under Strafford, had appeared to the 
Irish to be monstrously unjust But besides the memory of the 
past they had the fear of the future The Scottish Covenanters 
and the Puman majonty m the Long Parliament now threatened 
to be supreme, and it was believed, not altogether without ground, 
that they would root out the Roman Catholic religion frem Ire 
land * 

> It wu reported tn Iretind thjl ft tBcmW of llx Lone Pftr1i«menl bad raid tluit th« 
•ooreruon of the ln*S PopuU could onlf U oreoled » tb tha &bl» In one band and tha 
•word In lha ctbrr wh I>t Ptoi had prophoued »>»«« Parliaeoent would not Irar* one prieal In 
rrclaod. 
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The rebellion broke out on the night o( October 22, 1642, 
tum for ten and a half jears Ireland »as to suffer from almost 
incessant rvarfare. The centre of the rebellion uas at first Ulster, 
"here the English and Scots acre dmen from their homes and 
endured the most fearful hardships, and from Ulster it spread to 
hViclIoa In a rebellion at such a period some massacres were 
perhaps inevitable, and modern historians eslmiale that about 
four thousand Protestants were killed, and that double this 
number died of famine or exposure These figures are hor 
rible enough, but to the Puritan imagination in England the 
number of victims was far greater, and by some people was put 
at one hundred thousand, and by others even as high as three 
hundred thousand ■ It was natutal. therefore that the Long Par 
hament should pass, in angry vengeance, two Ians against the 
Irish Catholics, the one declaring that no toleration should be 
pnted to the Catholic religion in IreUnd, and the other con 
fecating two and a half million acres of land in that country for 

h! Th ' n'’'’r '“"“"is >1'= suppression ol 

the rebellion. The chief result of such laws, acain was to 

bitter feeling in Ireland, and led to many Catholic gentlemra 
joining in the rising bCHucmen 

In 1642 the situation was complicated bv thf^ / 

the Civi. War in England, and aLrs tl'and b^e so 
entangled, owing to the tanety of parties, that a 
bnef summary is hardly possible It ,s sufficient to ifi'A*'*'" 
my that Charles m the course of the Civil Mar, made attempts 
to secure “'d f™m the Irish and that a few did come over, bu 
otherwise nothing definite was done. Then, in 1649 when Chatip, 
was executed, all patties m Ireland combined, tor a brief period 
m order to secure the tccognitton of his son as long as the oros 
pe« of tele by the ‘ Rump" Parliament wa- dLsted bf ah 

Consequently Cromwell was sent over trx ... kj » . 

Put befoie he amved a Colonel JoL had dcfa.er.het"'’ 
bined arm> at Rathmmes, and the Insh, till they could 
gather fresh forces, had to rely on their ability tn hnM Cromweii 
out m their fortresses. Cromwell, howeveri quickly 

» 1 aji Gumber m a third inope than the total «k awed . 

'lotesunt population to Ireland. 
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stormed Drogheda and Weyjord^ and before he left Ireland had 
obtained possession of the whole coast except AVaterford. The 
conquest which Cromwell had begun his son in law, Ireton, com 
pleted, and by April, 1652, the whole of Ireland was subdued- 
The condition of Ireland at the end of this long period of 
warfare was pitiable Over one third of the population, it i« 
estimated, died during these ten )ears of bloodshed and misery. 
Much of the land was out of cultivation, and a great deal of 
country depopulated The inhabitants were further reduced as 
thousands of Irishmen went to serve in foreign armies and some 
hundreds of boj-s and girls were shipped to Barbados and sold 
0 the planters 

The war was followed by fresh plantations Enormous quan- 
tities of land were distributed to Cromwells soldiers and other 
Protestant settlers whilst some of the previous land 
Common holders were given compensation m Connaught At 
woBitb same time the exercise of the Catholic religion was 

rigidly suppressed But, m Ireland as in Scotland, Cromwells 
rule had merits. Good justice was administered, and on the 
whole fair order was mamiained* Above nil, Ireland enjojed 


the benefits of free trade with England 

The Restoration m i66o brought to Ireland the same 
difhculty over the land question as had occurred in England 
Ireland under happen lo the Cromwellian settlers? 

charie* II Eventually il was settled in this way those land 
holders who could prove ihal they had no share in the rebellion 
of 1641 recovered their lands, whilst the Cromwellian holdi-rs 


1 Crumwcll pt I lh« whol« garn»on lo dralh ot Drofl I 
wXoI« number cncapecl »i(h the r I tc, he wrote. Ily il e 
ion of n pUce wh ch had refu ed to nurreoder nod wnn lb 
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Summary of History by Reigns (1689-1760) 

tip- te? r 

W.th France, but the death of the Ki^ sStn 

owing to the financial needs of the kinedo^ Parl^m^n* 

e\ery >ear Williams reign also to meet 

measure of toleration in Sigion and of 1?blnv h IIT^* 

Press, and the coinage was reformed (Ch ^Viv^ ‘*’® 

the reign, when fighting wis o\c wm onAt^^ J” Scotland 
ism was made the established rchgioo "nd rrllLT® 
every parish (pp 457-S). In IrelaniTnoJ were started m 

came the sever? Penal Uws 

The reign of ^nnt <1702-^4) iaw the ^ 575 ) 

again^st Louts XIV, the war of iS Sn-.n.tl 
which was famous for Marlborough's J?at viLne^'^'k k ^'^03-13). 
Utrecht, which ended it, Great Bntam nnt ^ ]’>' o* 

which she went to war, but kept Gibralta? In.pM*'* for 

won during the war, and acquwed S Lr^?, she 

Domestic politics party snmt Newfoundland 

the Whigs and Tones, andthe connmion bet? between 
politics was very close, S»»ft bemir the rh,..r r* 
ch.ef Wh,g „mcr An„rt first mmwer ri°P',‘‘"'’ •!.= 

replaced in 1710 by two Tones HarW fp’ , “ '^big, wa« 

(Lord Dolmgbroke), who pcrs’eclted tK “nd St John 

®"d Rofmgbroke.atthedos^nV a the 

probably scheming for the succession of ih| Old ""as 

But perhaps the most important esent of tH ^PP 451 -6) 

between England and Scotland in 1707 a On, nr. ^ ^be Union 
difficulty, but which prosed of inwtimable without 

countries concerned and to the Bntish rnmne rn 1 I *be two 

The reign of Ce,>n^f / (1714-27) beuan ! iP '‘ 5 |l 
lasted till 1739, a peace only broken Mar'f'p*^ 1?^ P®“" which 
liar's Rebellion of 1715 
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Scotland (p. 483) and 1 sea fight with U)e Spanish (T{;et in I7»(p 460J. 
Constilutionall), the reign was of importance because the king ceased 
to attend the meetings of his ministers, owing to thft fact that he could 
speak no English, at first there *as no chief rninister, but when 
Walpole was called to ofilce m 1731 he quickly made his supremacy 
felt In the Cabinet of Ministers, and he is known m history as our 
first Prime Minister Throughout this and the following reign the 
Whigs, whose leaders were the big landowners, were in mhcc partly 
owing to their support of the Hnnosenan dynasty and partly owing 
to their supremacy m both Houses of Parliament (Ch \XXVI). Tlic 
other chief matters of interest were the Scptennnl Act and the South 
Sea Dubble (p. 48S), whilst m this and the following reign come some 
of the best known wrilin;^ of Swift and Pope 
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of tliim Reused compenauon clst»l,trc I he general resull 
nrs this, that, »hereas in .640 t»o thirds ol lire landholders had 
teen Roman Catholic, two-lhirds ol the land nas non in Pro 
testant hands.' 

The rc^n of Cliarles II »as a iienod ol peace lor Ireland. 
For a grea\ part of the time Ormonde *as the ruler, and under 
him a discreet toleration teas exercised, and the counlrv eniotcd 
repost In the reign ol Charles II. hoaeier. Ireland not only 
ost her free trade iiith England, hut began to suder from the 
laas »hich the innuence ol jealous English merchanls and 
armors secured in the English ParhamenL But of that we shall 
have something to saj later on 


XXXIII. A Period of Foreign Wars 

1689-1714 ’ 

The Revolution ol 1688 ushered m a npnrsH > 

conflict lor Great Britain Between .688 ^and iSrc^rtrS 
engaged in a senes of seven great wars, which 
occupied no less than fifty six jears. Of these w*’' 
wars five begin and the other two end as wars 
tn which Great Bntains chiel opponent ts Frinns. 
try to undersrand die genera. Toses of ZZn 

wT ' '’“"’"'"8 Ihe particular causes o" 

Tirst of all there were the arabitioos of Franre w 
France wanted to extend and to strengthen her eastern 
with the ultimate object of malmg the Ri,er Rhine ^ 
her boundary » This could only be accomplished at Sr'.,™';;" 
the expense, m the sou.h easg of the German States and, m the 


* 'Hi* utilcn of Ftiubclh t an<I Jamc 
^ndtheCromwcIFante Isrsiheohe ib 

* ITie Rh ne ihe freniieT of old Gaul 
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north east, of the Netherlands The Netherlands were divided. 
Part of them, called Holland or the United Provinces, was 
independent part of them, corresponding to the modern country 
of Belgium, belonged to the King of Spam up till 1713 when 
It came under the rule of Austria The frontier between 
France and what is now Belgium was no natural boundary, such 
as a river or a range of mountains, but on either side of it had 
been built a great chain of forts known as the “ Barrier Fortresses 
Those on the Belgian side were slowly and steadily passing into 
the hands of France as she pushed her frontier forward Once 
they were all, or nearly all, in her hands France might be able 
to seize not only Belgium, but Holland as well But with the 
independence of Holland, England’s own fortunes were linked 
The French, if they obtained outlets m the North Sea, would 
threaten our maritime position and consequently our national 
security For that reason England insisted that the “Barnet 
Fortresses" should be fortiBed wholly or in part by soldiers 
from Holland. “No Holland, no Great Britain,” might have 
been the motto of English statesmen 

The ambitions of France were not only concerned with the 
acquisition of the Rhine frontier At various times between 
rr«ne« and *^^9 and 1815 her rulers attempted, if not to annex 
Spain country, at all events to control the pobcy ol 

Spam by means of a close family alliance or a treat> Moreover, 
Louis XIV (1643-1715) at the beginning, and the French r^ 
volutionancs and Napoleon (1793-1815) at the end, of the period 
had achieved a position in Europe which threatened the inde 
cendence of all other Stales 

The causes of this constant warfare between England and 
France were not, however, solely European The ambitions of 
France and of England clashed, as will be shown later, 
ptnbuon. throughout the world In India and m the West 
Indies, m North America and m North Africa, a great struggle 
had to be contested to decide between their competing ideals 
of expansion And if contemporary statesmen, wnth rare ex'^ep* 
lions, attached more importance to the European than to the 
Impenal aspect of the struggle^ to us to-day it is the struggle for 
Empire that must always possess the greater mteresL 
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We must now deal ^Mth the wars m detail And first ne will 
tAe the two wars that were fought between 1688 and 1713 The 
position of louis XIV m 1688 was unique His poiitian ©i 
arm), although it had been engaged in continual t-oui* xiv. 
\rars, had , suffered no serious reverse m battle for over fort) 
>ears, and his navy was equal to those of Holland and England 
combined In Louvois the king possessed the best war minister, 
in Vauban the best engineer, and m lourvalle the best admiral ot 
the age, and though Conde and Turcnne, his greatest generals, 
were dead by 1689, he still had Luxembourg and Villars. 
With such resources at hts command, Louis, dunng his reign, 
had added to his dominions many of the frontier fortresses in 
the Netherlands already referred to, and, farther south, Alsace, 
Franche Comt^, and the great fortress of Strasbourg He was 
threatening further annexations at the expense of the Netherlands 
and of Germany. The English kings, Charles II and James II, 
had been his pensioners, and he had hopes of securing for hia 
family the succession to the throne of Spam The Revolution 
in England, however, ruined the plans of Louis XIV To a king 
of England who was dependent upon Louis for money and upon 
his ambassador for advice succeeded Wilham III, the ruler ot 
Holland, one whose whole life had been devoted to resisting 
France William had already m 1688 formed a League against 
France, and the support of England in 1689 was the coping stone 
to that alliance “Without the concurrence of the realm and 
power of England”, said William later, “it was impossible to put 
a stop to the ambitions and greatness of France ” ^ 


The war which followed is known m Continental history as 
the War af the Liagur 0/ Auesiarg (rffp-p,) To us it is better 

known as [he War aj Hit English Sucdssian, for 
Louis XI\ was supporting James II, and therefore S’.'SjIiS! 
Us issue decided whether William or James was to 
be king of England F or the fat two ) eats of the war (rdfo-oo) 
Lng ish military operations were conaned mainly 
to the Bntish Isles and to the sea. In Scotland 
John Graham ot Clavethonsi^ Viscount Dundee, raised the Hioh 
landers on behalf of James, and routed, m the space of two 
■ninutes, just beyond the Pass of KsUncrankis, William’s foices 
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under the leadership of Macka> whilst the httcr were trying 
to fix the htcl) invented ba)oncls into the murzlc of their 
muskets (June, 1689) In the battle, however, Oun 
In StotUnd. mortilly wounded, and with his death all 

the cncrg> was taken out of the movement, which r^uickl> sub- 
sided 

Meantime, in Ireland, James II arrived with French money 
and troops. In Ireland the situation was far more serious than 
in Scotland, for, in addition to the bitter religious 
In irei.nd ^35 ,1,^ „aal hatred between the Irish 

inhabitants and the English and Scottish settlers A war between 
Catholics and Protestants at once broke out The Protestant? 
in the North were attacked and the two Protestant strongholds, 
Londonderry and rnntthllen, besieged But the Protestants m 
Londonderr) held out heroiolly for one hundred and five daj’S 
till ihej were relieved whilst those in Enniskillen attacked then 
besiegers and won the battle of AVir/wn Butler 

Subsequently William himself came to Ireland, and won a 
victor) at the River Boyne (July i, 1690) The battle was 
notable for the vanety of nations engaged tn it Of James s 
forces, over a third were French, and the commander in-chief 
was a Frenchman On William s side, about half were natives of 
England, and, of course, he had many Insh Protestants from the 
north of Ireland and some two thousand Dutchmen lighting for 
him, the rest of his force included Huguenots Prussians Danes, 
and Finlanders William, contrary to the advice of his chief com 
manders, decided to cross a ford of the nver on the other side 
of which was drawn up the army of James He might have pam 
dearly for his rashness but the French troops had been with 
drawn to guard James s left flank, and the Irish infantry, untrained 
and ill disciplined v»ere quickly repulsed, whole regiments m one 
part of the field flinging away “irms colours and cloaks, and 
scampering off to the hills without striking a blow or finng a 
shot I Only the bravery of the French troops and the Irish 
cavalry in the subsequent operations saved the retreat from being 
a disastrous one. James shortly afterwards fled back to I ranee, 
and m 1691 the war in Ireland came to an end John Churchill, 

I See the daenpboa D M*c»ul»y » Histotr 
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the future Duke of Marlborough, had a brilliant campaign, and 
took Cork and Kinsale, whilst Gtnckel, a Dutch general, won 
a desperate battle for William at Att^hrim. A few months 
later Limerick, the last great Catholic fortress, surrendered, 
and with its capitulation William’s position in Ireland was 
secure. 

On the sea, in these two years, Louis XIV missed his chances 
With a superior fleet, and with the best admiral of the day in 
TourMlIe,^ he should, according to military histonans, 
have isolated Ireland from England so as to gi\e ***■ 

cry assistance to James; instead of which William was allowed 
to pass over to Ireland unmolested, and his communications were 
never threatened even for an hour. Tourville, however, on June 
30, 1690, the day before the Battle of the Boyne, met at Btachy 
J/eaa a combined Dutch and English fleet under Lord Torring- 
ton. The latter, who was inferior m force, wished to refuse battle 
with his van and centre and to fight only a rearguard action.* 
But the impetuous Dutch van Insisted on fighting, and were very 
severel) handled, and had Tourville followed up his victory the 
result might have Ijeen disastrous. 

During the rest of the war (/dpz-y) England obtained the 
supremac) at sea In 1692 came the victory* off La Honze 
Toutiille, on this ocasion »astly mfenor in foree ^ 

had fought with credit a rearguard action against 
the English admiral, Russell. But. alter the battle, the French 
fleet had to retire in some disorder, and man, ships retreated 
through the dangerous “Race ol Alderney", which is betireen 
that island and the mainland Thirteen of the French 
ships, however, were unable to get through, took 
refuge at La Hogue, and were burnt by Russell’s fleet Thai 
victory, received in England with tremendous and perhaps ev 
aggerated enthusiasm, saved England from fear of invasion and 


• Toiirvine had senred in the Frci.v,.. >.wc 
Anglo-Dwtch wars and against the Barbayy p 
good tacticun; indeed n wae a aayinj at Ih 
a ahip'i carpenter to an admiral 

s„ .„u H, s, 11.0,^ IS. 


‘»>‘ny year^, and had seen service 
- ”« 'eas a practical seaman as »« 
'* a« «n any capacii; 


(0 lishl. but be had to obey order 
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^\e turn now to the causes of the next war— /, 5 <r War of tht 
Spanith Succcsuo 7 i I hat two monarchs should arrange for the 
dutnbuijon of the territories beloname to a « 

,L 1 , o o “ The Span ih Sue- 

inircl monarch m anticipation of his death and ««»»•«'’ •n'l the 
without consulting cither him or his ministers ituTiTw’ ^ 
seems an mSefensible iirocecding Yet this is wliat happened in 
1698 The circumstances were, it is true, peculiar The Spanish 
dominions included not only Spam but the Spanish Nelherlands. 
'Ilian and Naples. Sicily and Sardinia, besides rat possessions in 
the Yest Indies and South America Charles II, the king ol 
Spam had no children or brothers but he had t«o sisters and 
1110 aunts. Of the two aunts, the elder had married the 1 rencli 
Img and the younger the emperor They were all dead but 
their respeetito sons, Louis XIV and the Emperor Leo'pold 
had marned, the one the elder and the other the younger of the 
two sisters of the Spanish ktng> Here was a difficult situation 
It was quite obvious that neither Louis XIV nor Leopold nor 
their eldest sons could be allowed to add the enormous terntones 
of S,.ain to those either of Ennce or Austria. It was hopeless to 
deal with paries JI, who was sickly and halfwitted, and con 
sequently Louis XIV and ttilham III proceeded to dravy un 
Farm, on Tribes by which a baby, the grandson of Leopold and 
the he r m the Electorate of Bavaria was to succeed to the greater 
part of ihe Spanish dominions (1698) ° 

Unfortunately the Havanan baby died ol smallpox. Another 
d"S ' rT “P (>700) under whmh the Arch 

bua n?,h t “ “tom the 

bulk, of the Spanish inhenlanc^ but the Daiuih.n rsf r ^ 

.0 have Naples and Milan ■ It'is hardi^a mat;r'su™“ UiM 
the king of Spam whenheheardofthesePartihonTteat.es flew 

into a violent passion, and that his queen smashed some of thl 
furniture m her room The king of Spam subsequently sickened 
and on his deathbed was persuaded to lea\e all hi? 

Philip .he rW son of rte Dauphin Jfyoo) ‘ r'° 

some hesiution accepted the will and threw rw »i * 

Philip was therefore declared King of Spam A n ^ 
displaced a Hapshuig, and Ion. Ly SgM wet ht“etd^^ 

; s„ usi. „ p. .M u. „ s, 
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rOKHICN WARS. 

ttjKMjitlor.8 lo Ix)uti XIV m Willlanj HI’* ict,;n, and In one jeai 
K3J concerned In two plot* s^intt lilm. He wa^ con^cquentlj* 
dUmis'cd from hii apj-cjlntmcnn, and he d'd not recover Ja\ou» 
tilt towanh the close of Wiltlam’* career. Vcl, thoiij;fi laidiloj 
In Ms j-olitiral princ5|ilcs, Ms Rilllrarj' frlcndiliip %tijh IVince 
nuRcne, the most famous of the other allied pcncrats, and lih 
political friendship with GodoIpMn. the rngtlih minister at home, 
showed that in his relations siith indtsiduals no one could be 
a more lojal or more admirable colteagne. Moreover, he was 
not only a great ceneral, but a great dip’omatisi ns sscll—thc 
best of his age, according to Voltaire. StnVingly handsome, tsitli 
a manner dcscnlKd hy a contemporar)* as irresistlhle, he needed 
a!) l.is powers of rjegotiajlor) durmg each winter, so lJut he might 
inilucc the Allic* to furnish him with adequate forces during the 
following summer. 

As regards Marlborough** tactic*, miHlary critics agree In 
praising tlie elTcctise use which he made of all arms He In- 
accuracy fn infantry shooting, and taught 
1 1 *( <». ranVs to fire simultaneously and not, as the French 
did, consecutively He made the casalry, after.thc esample *ct 
by Rupert and Cromwell, rely on the momentum of their charge 
rather than on their firing, and he showed great cajacity in utilia. 
ing them at the critical moment with decisive effect. He handled 
the artillery with remarkable skill, more csfiecially at Illenheim, 
sihcrc every gun was laid under his own eje. Ko less praise- 
worthy was the quickness with which he saw the weakness of an 
enemy’s position; of this quickness the best example was perhaps 
at Ramillies As a strategist, Marlborough was superb, hfany 
of his schemes were upset because of the ojiposiilon of the Allies, 
and more especially of the Dutch; but those that he earned into 
execution show that Marlborough desenes the distinction of 
being called the greatest general that this country, or, if we may 
believe Bolingbroke, any other country, has produced. At all 
events, of hardly any other general can it be said, as it can be 
said of Marlborough, that he never fouchl a battle which he did 
no* win, or besieged a place which he did not lake. 

In Older to understand Marlborough’s operations, it must be 
remembered that, at the openLig of the war, the French were 
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m possession o( the Spanish Nethetlamls Marlborough’s earlier 
taimpaigns therefore— nith the exception of the greatest of them 
all, that ol Blenheim (1704)— had for their ob- „ 

Jectne the expulsion of the Trench from the “SJeets ^ 
Spanish I^Iethetlands. The hter campaigns aimed at the con 
quest ol the French barrier fortresses nith a vieii, finally, to an 
anvance into the interior of France, but the story mb shoiv that 
he nas recalled before he could complete his task The history 
of the campaigns mil be more intelligible if it is realized that 
the mets in the Netherlands run in three curves roughly par 
allel mlh one another The outside curve is formed by the 
Moselle and the Rhine, inlo uhich the Moselle falls, then come, 
the eu^e formed by the Meuse, and inside that, the curve ol 
the Scheldt 

^1^'" °'i,"'' "" no big engagement 

TOS fought, but Marlborough succeeded in taking some fortresses 
and in weakening the position of the French m 
the \ane>s of two of these nvers—the Meuse *7M3 

and the Rhine. «ith 1704 came the first of Marlborough s 
peat earnpaigns. . position ol the Allies was extremeli enS 
Vienna, the capital of .he Austnan dominions was thrSened 
not only by Hungarian rebels on the east, but by French and 
Bavarian armies on the nest Mailbomovh „i,„ 7 " “ 

march from the Netherlands to save Vienna^ 

But his task was complicated. He had to hood w 

Wink the Dutch as to his intentions fm- n*iv.» au 

let him go He had .0 makeTdaok mar^h 7 °““ 

right across the French front He had to effert * ^ country 

Eugene whilst preventing the junction of all ihp 
And. finally he had in^rdeJ 

a strongly fortified posi ion held b\ the Ba\-am ° storm 
Sccomp shed all these things and his arm\ anrl th 

sucked in getting between Vienna and the armies of 
Then followed the ^a///e oj Blenheim T i, 

Bavarians held a strong position behind the Ri%er N 
borough drsr sen. Lord Currs- .0 srorm .h?v'rgf:! 1 Jh“ 

* Cu »»» lAmooi aadk tbe 
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Cl, ihe French tight But it «as strongly heW, and Cnt^ 
received at thirty )aras with a mutdetous fire was repulse* 
Meanliine Marlborough, seeing the wealness of the French 
centre, which was held only by cavalry, and finding the marshes 
which protected the French front passable, began to, cross the 
nvet with the intention of malting his mam attack on ‘h® 
whilst Cutts kept up a feint attack on Blenheim, and Eugene 
attacked the left wing Marlborough s attack was entirely su 
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cessful, the French centre was pierced and their right wing then 
enveloped By the end of the day Marlborough had one of the 
two chief French generals m his own coach and had capt^ed 
one hundred guns and some eleven thousand pnsone 
Blenheim campaign marks an epoch m history It saie 
It preserved Germany from a French 
the impression of French invincibility on ^ 

hshed our military prestige a prestige which had 
sadly tarnished since the days of Agmcourt , 

Yet the Blenheim campaign did not exhaus g 

schemes for rhst year Mnrlborough. like 'Villuin had reahred 
the importance of the Meditetraoean, and had planned a great 
attack on Toulon by land under the Duke of Savoy and by sea 
wilh the English deer Unfortunately the Duke of Savoy was 
unabl- to make the arrack Our fleet, however, under Roote, 
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cook Gibraltar — not, as u lumtd out, a matter of mucti difTicull) 
-^and fought a battle off Malaga which, though mdeasive, led 
the French fleet to desist from challenging our position m the 
Mediterranean 

The ne^^t important jear is xjo6 Fust, the French were 
evicted from Italy in consequence of a great battle won b) Eugene 
near Turin Ihen, in the Netherlands, Marlborough 
won the battle of RamiUies He was threatening the R»mitiie* 
strong fortress of Namur, and the French general had 
concentrated his forces to protect it. In the battle which ensued 
Marlborough saw that his troops could move from one flank to 
another more quickly than the French, as the) had the shorter 
distance to traverse, and there were no marshes to hinder them 
Accordingly, he made an attack on one flank, and then, leaving 
the conspicuous rcd<oated British on a hill to keep the enemy 
occupied on that flank, he transfened the more sober liued Allies 
behind some hills to the other wing, and won a victory which he 
followed up with such rapidity, that by the end of the year the 
French had lost not only Antwerp and Brussels, but nearly the 
whole of the Spanish Netherlands. 

The third success of the Allies in 1706 was won m Spaia 
Two years previously the Allies had delermined to attempt to 
put the Arctiduke Charles on the Spanish throne. ^ 

At first not much was done, but in 1705 Peter 
borough captured Barcelona^ by a bnlliant feat of arms, and 
occupied atalonia and Valencix In 1706 the Allies under 
Galway marched from Portugal and occupied Madrid whilst 
Peterborough and his army marched from the eist and effected 
a junction Later m the year, however, Madrid had to be 
evacuated and the joint army retreated to Valencia. But the 
year had been so disastrous to Louis XIV, that he offered terms 
ol peace that the Allies would have done well to accept. 

The year 1707 was a set back to the Allies, as Eugene failed 


^Themdence for ih s and other aeh (Tcmeattof I*etcrlieT<>ii»>. j i 
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in an attempt to invade Franct^ Marlborough could do nothing 
in the Netherlands, and m Spam Caliiaj was severcl} dcfeatld 
at Almanza owing to the /light of the Portuguese contingent, 
which left the English to contend against a force three limes iheit 
Britith number In the following jear (//iSiy), however, Mar) 
borough won another great victory at Oudenarde, which 
led to the practical completion of the capture of the 
Spanish Netherlands and also to the capture of I ille, one of the 
most important of the I rench bamcr fortresses Moreover, the 
English captured Afmona and bj so doing secured what was 
most important — a harbour in the Mediterranean in which a 
fleet could winter, whilst stormy weather led to the failure of a 
French expedition which was sent up the Firth of Forth to 
capture Fdinburgh I ouis again oflered peace, and was pre- 
pared to preserve for Philip only Naples and Sicily The Allies 
insisted that he should also, if necessary, assist them in expelling 
Philip from Spain by force Such a proposal naturall) not only 
infuriated the French king, but the French mtion as well, and 
gave them both fresh energy for the war And then in /yop, 
came the lost and the most costly of Marlborough s victories, 
Malplaquetf and the capture of Mons 

Our great series of successes ended with Malplaquet French 
enthusiasm revived The Allies became slack, and a Tory 
Recevc Ministry in favour of peace succeeded to power in 
of Franco Great Britain This Ministry dismissed Marlborough 
in 1711, and Ormonde, his successor, was given m 
structiors — which he was to keep secret from the Allies — not to 
undertake offensive operations • In Spam the Allies though 
they managed temporarily to occupy Madnd, were defeated in 
two battles in Tjio, and the accession in the following )ear of the 
Archduke Charles to the Austrian dominions, and his election as 

' This was perhaps the most d shonODraUe ad oa ovc done by a Bn sh GovemmenU 
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Emperor, made rt absurd for the Allres to go on fighting in order 
Uurt he might succeed to the Spanrsh dominions as well 

After long negotrations mth riance— so tortuous on the 
part of the lor> Gosernment that the) form, it has been said, 
one of the most shameful pages in our Iiistor)— a The Trtti ei 
senes of treaties was at last signed at Utrecht in Uifeeh^'ifia 
1713' B) these treaties Philip kept Spam and the New ttorld, 
hut was escluded from the succession to the I rencli throne 1 he 
Emperor Charles was gnen the Spanish dominions in Ital) and 
the Nethcrlandl The Dutch were allowed to garrison the 
Barnet Fortresses TOth regard to Great Britain, the rtorcstant 
succession was recognired She obtained from 1 ranee New 
foundland (leaving to the 1 tench certain fishing nghls which were 
the cause later of many dimculties) and Nova Scotia, and from 
Spam Gibraltar and Minorca, thereby establishing her position 
in that sea which has been called the “le) board of Europe 
Spam also gave to Great Britain the monopoly of the slave trade 
with Spanish Amcnca-not then regarded as cither inhuman or 
wicked and the right to send one ship a year to Porto Bello 
in the Spanish Mam 

Great Britajn had therefore gamed her original objects in 
going to war She had made moreover ver> important additions 
to her Empire, and there is some truth, it also some esaggeration 
m the verdict of an historian that if at the Armada I T 1 
entered the race for colonial eapansion she won it at the^Trea"tv 
of Utrecha Englishmen most remember, however, to their Ihame 
that rte people of Catalonaa who had fought stanchly and bravely 
for the Allies throughout the war, were left ,0 the vengeance of 
Philip— and a temble vengeance u proved to be. ® 

ITrea c< were i sited between France Spt n IIolLinil . i. > a 
Sa. O. .n.„ S...... „a Au. ^ >" O •» 
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XXXIV. Domestic Aflaiis, 1689-1714. 

I. England 

betore proceeding with our review of foreign policy, we must 
turn to affairs at home, for in our domestic as well as in our 
Parliament foreign policy the Revolution of 1688 is %ery im- 
?rn«r^*of portanL The great result of the Revolution upon our 
enance s)stem of government was that henceforth the bulk 
of the kings revenue was obtained by annual grants from Par 
liament, and that Parliament had therefore to meet every jear 
As a consequence, Parliament acquired the complete control 
of finance, and, with that, an increasing control of the adminis- 
tration Gradually, also, the relation between the two Houses 
of Parliament underwent alteration The House of Commons 
has had, since 1407, the sole power to initiate Bills involving 
the grant of public money or the imposition of taxation, and in 
the reign of Charles II it denied the right of the House of Lords 
to amend such Bills Consequently, with the,jncreasing control 
of Parliament in financial affairs, the Lower House became the 
more important, though, as we shall see, individual members 
of the Upper House could, up till lai^ely influence the 

composition of the House of Commons 

Moreover, as the result of the Revolution, two Acts were 
aassed, the one at the beginning of William and Mary s and the 
The B 11 of Ollier at the end of William’s reign, which limited 
Bight, ,6^ the power of the Crown The Declaratton or Bill 
of Rights, which was drawn up and passed through Parliament 
in i6Sg, completed the work which Magna Cana had begun 
Its clauses may be briefly summanzed First, William and 
Mary were declared to be king and queen, and the succession to 
the throne was settled upon their ^ildren, and, failing them, 
upon James’s other daughter, Anne, and a clause was added 
that no person who was a Roman Catholic or who married a 
Roman Catholic could succeed to the throne.* Secondly, it 

I It hM been calculated that Ihu clauie ha, tahcB auray the erenlual claim, la the iua 
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declared lo be illegal (a) the "pretended power" of the Crown 
lo'suspend laws, {&) the power of dis|)ensing wiih laws ‘ as it 
haih been exercised of late' by the Crown, (r) tht existence of 
the Court of High Commission and similar courts, (J) the main- 
tenance of p. standing army — the army was, howcier, authorized 
b) another Bill, called the Mutiny Bill, which liad to ^ re passed 
every year ^ lliirdly. Parliament was to be freely elected, to have 
freedom of speech and to meet frequtnilj, and there was to be no 
taxation without its consenL Fourthly, excessive fines were not 
to be imposed, and subjects might petition the king 

Th. second measure was the Ae/ a/ Stf/lemen/, passed m 1701 
The first question to be arranged was that of the succession, for 
William and Mary were childless and all the children f 
of the Pnneess Anne had died-* The Protestant ment, i^ot 
representoUve o( the House of Sluert eho had the best claim vias 
Sophia, the eranddaughler of James I (her mother iias Cliiabeth 
Kho mamed the Elector Palatine) and the «ife of the Elector of 
Hanoaer The crown was accordingly settled upon “the most 
excellent Princess Sophia, and the heits of her body, being Pro- 
testants”. With regard to the other clauses in the Act of Settle- 
ment, some were inserted because of Williams personal unpopu 
larity and because ol Ihe jealousy felt with regard to his forelBn 
polic) at that time I'hus the monarch was not to lease the 
kingdom without the consent of Parliament, and England was not 
to be obliged to engage m wars for the foreign possessions of 
the Crown But these articles were soon modified or repealed 
Other clauses are, however, of permanent importance Judees 
were to hold office, not at the king's pleasure, but yuWm „ 
frrirnn/— as long as they behased themselves— and hence were 
no longer under the king's influence No pardon by Ihe Crown 
could be pleaded to an impeachment by the House of Commons 
—a clause which Anally established the responsibility of the k.nn'.. 
ministers for all acts of state ® 

s . . 

2 ministers, and, 

*Ofheroumeruu»chiIdreo»ndi*dwiiifancy ero^lheDukeorGlonr... u - 

so when neetly eleven year* of ege lie appean to bare been a nrom . - ^ j *** '" 
~ji the before h i death he celebrated Queen LI aabeUi i birthtUv ■ t, u ® *'“* * 

it* tuns and naUng great rejoicing • B«May m b gh ipints, finog aU 


Though the Crow n still continued to select the r 

> It U Doir replaced by the Anny (Annual) Act. 

* Of her 
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m Wiliam’s reign at all events, to control the Home and Foreign 
politics of the country, the Revolution had secured, therefore, for 
the individual Englishman his political liberty and for the Parlia 
ment which represented him complete control of taxation and, 
subject to the king’s \eto, of legislation In two o^ier respects 
the Revolution had important cfllcts. Hitherto all publications 
Liberty of the Under an annual Lieertitng Act, been subject 

Prest 1635. jQ a rigorous censorship* In 1655 the House of 
Commons decided not to renew the Act, and thus was secured 
the Liberty of the I’ress for which half a century previously Milton 
had ardently pleaded — though that liberty was still somewha. 
curtailed by the seaenty of the laws of Libel* and bj heavy stamp 
duties upon newspapers. Secondly, something was done to make 
religious restrictions less seaere By the Toleration Act (16S9), 
The Toieretioa liberty of worship was allowed to those who could 
Act rtss- subscribe to thirty-six of the thirty nine Articles in 
the Book of Common Prayer, te. practically all except Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians But the Nonconformists were still 
excluded from office under the Test and Corporation Acts passed 
in the reign of Charles 11 The Toleration 4 ct marked, neter 
theless, a great advance, and from that time th^ feeling of toler 
ance steadily increased After the accession of the House of 
Hanover in the eighteenth century an Act was annually passed 
excusing the Nonconformists from the penalties which they had 
incurred for holding any office Complete toleration to all sects, 
including Roman Catholics, was not however to come till the 
nineteenth century * 

We must now say something about the details of the domestic 
history William and Mary established their position with greater 
ease than might have been expected. The death of Dundee 

I In Cha lu IIs rc pnnt nf was cmilincd lo London Vo k and tbe two Un vcK ues 

•nd I censed before Ihey were p bt she 4 * ^ 

* These 1 hel laws were m gated by on Act passed In 1790. 

* Though the Nonconfornnsts obtained tolciaton eeven bws eont nued to be passed 

pe-petual imprisonment for celebrac ng Ma_, and -friar named Ati nson who was conv c ed 

through the cr dence of h s ser> ng ma d— she was rewarded w ih a giA of /io<s— was im 

prisoned (or th rty years at Hurst Castle final y djr 8 •" > 7 ’? »?« of seventy 

three But these mndict ve laws were not an a rule enforced by the Goventment and the 

Rotmn Chtholics as a whole were aUewed to have the r worship undisturbed. 




WILLIAM AND MARY 


Hi the Battle of Kilheoranlie {|V 433) and the tliglit of James to 
France after the Battle of the Bojne (p 434) led to the submisston 
of Scotland and Ireland In England itself there was ct 
surprising!) little opposition One of the Archbishops, i^riiy to 
four bishops and four hundred other clerg)men, and 
Inmen as tlie Non jurors, refused to tale the oath of allegiance 
to William and Marj, and consequenllj Here deiiriicd of their 
benefices— and that nas all Yet, though there «as hide oppo- 
sition, there Mas also litllc lojaltj to the nen soiereigns. Stales 
men and Maniors Mere alike faithless Danb), Mho iias the chief 
minister for foe )ears, Marlborough, the general, and Russell, the 
victor of the Battle of La Hogue, all intrigued with James whilst 
holding high office under William and Anne Parliaments Merc 
often nnfnendlj, and there was one plot against W illiam’s life ■ 

No doubt Englishmen ought to have been grateful for the 
benefits of the Revolution, but perhaps their want of lojaltv to 
William and Mary is not altogether surprising The 
king himself was interested in foreign politics alone Sr’win'." 
England was to him merely a factor in his war wiih 
France, “he had'J, as a contemporary said, “to tale England 
on his vraj to France". His individual 0| inions, moreover, were 
not likel) to make him popular In religion he was a Calvinist, 
« e '-y "■“' ver) powerful party, the 

ffilvth ,1,”^ ="Eland In politics, 

though Ihe Tory opposition to the war compelled him m i6oe 
to depend for a time upon a Whig mimstry-ihe Whig lunto 
as It was called-yet for the greater part of his reign he tried to 
Ignore parties, and to rule with ministnes drawn imparlially from 
Whigs and Tories, as a consequence, he obtained the hearty 
support of neither part) Nor was Williams personality an 
attractive one. Diminulive m stature, thm and fragile lookmir 
his appearance Mas onl) redeemed by the brightness and keen 
ness of his e)es His manner was cold and repellent and l„v 
habits unsociable,” and the few fnends that he po^essed were all 

* * He tpolce Ulile and *ery »hortIj'"»»»a»«mieniporapr - 

dueust ng drrnees." Long ind eotiury hunbng exped i sns in ih w ^ «'o<nonly with a 
recreation, and he dislwed eoneenat on and aS .-d - m r game*. Foreit were hu onJy 
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Dutchmen. Moreover, his health was WTCtchcd, and inclined to 
make him irascible and peevish. William had none of the pjit 
wardly attractive qualities which would have secured the affeciion 
of his English subjects, and they failed to do justice to the 
magnanimity which he showed m dealing with his enemies, his 
patience and calmness m times of crisis, or the unwearjing in- 
dustry which he displayed in public affairs Mary, on the other 
hand, was an affable, kind hearted, genial queen, it was a saying 
at the time that “ she talked as much as William thought, or her 
sister, the Princess Anne, ate”* Maiy's death, in 1694, was con 
sequently a great blow to William’s position, and after that his 
unpopularity steadily increased 

After the conclusion of the war with France, m 1697, oppo- 
sition to Wiliam’s policy came to a head ti. Tory Parliament 
attacked — with some reason — the enormous tracts 
to*wu?Sm** of land which the king had granted to his Dutch 
•fttr 1S97 favourites m Ireland Moreover, astandingarmywas 

Still very unpopular, and Parliament insisted — with great stupidity 
—upon reducing the armed forces in England to seven thousand 
men. Then, again, Parliament was jealous of his foreign policy, 
and consequently passed those clauses in the Act of Settlement to 
which reference has already been made. William, indeed, was so 
worned by the Opposition that he seriously thought of resigning 
his crown, and had even drafted a proclamation for that purpose 
Englishmen, in truth, were somewhat ignorant of foreign politics, 
and the greatness of the work accomplished by William, not 
only for England, but for Europe was never realized. The king, 
however, had the satisfaction before his death of feeling that the 
nation was strongly supporting him m the War of the Spanish 
Succession, the opening of which be just lived to see (1702) 

Two features in our National Finance make their appearance 
during the reigns of William and Mary The first was the 
National Debt^ which dates from 1693 ^y ^^97 't 
Feature* had reached ^ao,ooo,ooo, by I7t3> '’"d 

eiReen. Stupendous total ol 

I Pepya. Ilie D ariBt MwMaryaa -a IttletSi U « huipng sleevesdince most finely soas 
iJmost to ravish one' When enly fiflcea o»d»iair years old the announcemeotvras made to 
her that she was to marry Wdl am wherenpeo she wept all that artemoon aod the folb* op 

day' hut she Droved herse r a most deroled wife 



WHIGS AND TORIES 


^840 000,000. The other tras the Bank cf JZr^lnrd, which was 
founded in 1694, and which in the course of its histor)' has pone 
through many crises.' But amongst the most important of all 
the changes made at this time was the risluralicm, in tCigi,o/ thl 
currency, tjie old money, which was much worn, and was often 
“clipped” round the edges, was called in, and a new coinage 
was issued, whose milled edges made clipping impossible in the 
future. 

The Pnneess Anne succeeded to the throne, under the 
terms of the Bill of Rights, on William’s death, in 1702. 'The 
story of the great War of the Spanish Succession, 
which was waged during her reign, has been ah JiUenteoV. 

ready told. The Union with Scotland (1707) 

perhaps the most important result of her reign— will be discussed 
later. The history of the domestic politics whilst Anne was 
queen remains to be narrated. Tw o features deserse sp.». !,i 
notice. OnejiJhe-lierceneasjif the party strife, especially to- 
wards the close of the reign, when it esteiided even to the ladies 
of the_ two patties, who, it is said, patched upon different sides 
of their faces, artd had different designs upon their fans. It is 
to the struggle over the Excl_ion Bill in Charles IPs reign that 
these two great patties, known as Whigs and Tones— 
nicknames given to those parties by their respectiic *"“ 

opponents-owe their ongm, and in Anne’s reign the differences 
between them were sharply defined. The Whigs were in favour 
^Toleration, whilst the Tories were strong upholders of the 
Church of England, and were jealous even of the liberties which 
the Dissenters had recently acquired under the Toleration 
Act The Whigs upheld the constitutional government that had 
developed as a result of the Revolution, but the Tones still had 
ideas of dome nght and passive obedience. The Whigs sun 
ported the Wat of the Spanish Succession; the Tones on the 
other hand, m the earlier stages of the war, wished it to be chiellv 
mantime, and in the later stages were opposed to it altogether 
Finally, whilst all the Whigs were in favour of the successiL, on 
»Asrorui5tance,ml5ie J»c6bilem.ngofiW5.wr>ie„,her,,,„, . 

only uved itMlf by causing as much May as poisiUe, and (rawm I 

fa a commercial crisis in tSad, when ibe Bank owed its solwenof tf.v" 1'*^*""* 0'“e»>a 

Of a brge number of bank notes of »hoee emstCKo the goreraers had bera 
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Annes death, of the Electress Sophia of Hanover and her son 
George many of the Tones favoured James II s son » 

The other feature to be noticed in Annes reign is the close 
connection between politics and literature In those dajs the 
Politic* and reporting of speeches in Parliament was ^forbidden, 
1 terature whilst the age of public meetings had not begun 
But the increased interest that was being taken in public ques 
tions and the increased importance of Parliament made it neces 
sary for the rival parties to induence the country, and this was 
done through the papers and pamphlets of the great literary 
men of the period Thus Addtson a \^hlg and the editor of 
the Speetator, eventually became a Secretary of Stale, though he 
never opened his mouth in the House of Commons, whilst Sm/t, 
a Tory and a clergyman, composed pamphlets which had enor 
mou5 political influence, and when towards the end of Anne's 
reign the Tory party was m power, used to dine every week with 
the two leaders of the Government, m order to assist m formu 
lating their policy 

There were two niimstnes during Anne's reign. The first was 
under the leadership of Godolphn, who was in close alliance 
with Marlborough Of the latter something has been 
minltifT"* said already Of the former Charles 11 once re* 
I 70 ».i 7 »oi, marked that ‘ little Sidney Godolphm was never in 
the way and never out of the way” He seems to have been 
a shrewd statesman, though his pcrsonalilj has left curiously little 
impression. At first the members of the Government were drawn 
from both parties, but the growing hostility of the Tones to the 
war led to the ministry becoming increasmU), ®nd m 1708 com 
pletely, of a Uhig complexion Godolphm s minislr) has justly 
been catted “one of the most glorious in Lnglish history", for 
under its rule occurred the great achievements of Marlborough 
and of Peterborough, the captures of Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
the Union with Scotland 

Godolphm’s Ministry came to an abrupt termination in lyra 
The causes were man) The war was becoming unpopular and 
c*u«rset *1 urged With some force that Great Britain should 
It* f»te accepted the terms of peace olTcrLd by Louis 

XIV in 1706 and the still more favourable offers of 170^ 
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Moreover. Marlborough ivas ambitious to be made Captain- 

STh';” •tnibilion wliich 

rnghtentd Englishmen into thinking that he nished to be a 
^ond Cromivell and which thtrefote brought unlwpularity on 
the Uhig ministers though they had not supported the pro,isaL 
rhen, tigain, the queen became hostile to the ministry 
1 trough she was a person of no intellectual attainments, and 
appeam to have had little influence in the actual 
administration of her Government, she was extremely *”'’*• 
popular with all classes for her kindness of heart, and because, as 
she said of herself, she was “perfectly English”.! She disliked a 
purely Whig m.nistrj, and she could not forgive the Whigs for 
their atmeks upon her husband. Prince George of Sark 

thafsl''' ° I’’"' “Kcstion, soon afler his death’ 

hat she should take thoughts of a second husband. Moreover’ 
the queen was very subject to the influence of those of her oTn 
sex. For some time the influence of the Duchess nf \r 1 
borough had ^en supreme. The duchess was a very self-wn'led 
masterful and somewhat quarrelsome lady; abou^ ijoS sh^ 
quarrelled with the queen, as she did ...k.. , ^ ° 

son in law, her gAnddaughler, and even he^'''d"'.’' 'a“'’ 
Masham, who had strong Tory 

first place in the queen’s affectrons. and the"chanr'“*'’‘* ''''' 
for Godolphin’s ministry ominous 

Engt^^'a^^!; -e Church of 

finally brought about the Iwmfall of the wiL 

"l>t«e chief recoL' "wifUHf 

cated Passive Obedience, said thaf 


* Theqsie«n tud 00 bite for fiteracore ana n 
m band pUy But »he wai fond of biuunE. 


w 'Z' r “ "““"e. Mid In [j,., " 7 ®'' even her 

VVmdwr ForeM 10 an open chaiie drawn by cne hon« ^ Ihe ibe- 

. •'•■chahednmheneu'. 


“and drives funousiy like Jdin**. onres nenelf’, 

“'““theMEOt* portrait of her sranddaajhler.blackenrwt . , 

^.^piton ••She«n,uchUacWerw,U.„-. I« o-d htinj It „p with 

^Vtne I, phyitcun, „.d “She ».u« be bl Jetd or sW "n 5™ “ *'”'® *"• 
w . aodiwontdie." A»d, u * ,7” She then called 

*’’‘^*''®^'*^^«d.e-tmfouryeat,Ut«r was not blistered, 

30 
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of schism, and attacked the ministers, calling them amongst 
other things “wiley Volpones” in allusion to a nickname of 
Godolphin The Government vras foolish enough to take notice 
of the sermon and impeached the doctor There ''as great 
popular excitement The queen, on her journe) to the trial at 
Westminster Hall, "as greeted with shouts of “We 'hope Your 
Majesty is for the Church and Doctor Sacheverell . Sacheverell 
became a popular hero and "as acclaimed by cheering mobs, 
and after the trial 'vas o\er — as a result of 'vhich he "as sen 
tenced to a light punishment* — he had a triumphal progress 
through the provinces on his way to Shropshire ® The queen 
then took action The Whigs were dismissed and the Tones 
were called to office. Parliament 'vas dissolved and in the 
neiv House of Commons there 'vas a large Tory majonty 

The Tory ministry listed for the remainder of the queen's 
reign Its leaders "ere Harley, "ho became Earl of Oxford, 
and St John, rvho became Viscount Bolingirahe 
The former was a man of considerable personal 
and St John ^Qurage and a great patron of literature—his 
famous collection of manuscripts, now in possewion of the British 
Museum, is priceless But as a politician he "as irresolute in 
his decisions and dilatory in their execution He "as shifty m 
his dealings "nth his lory colleagues, and not infrequentl) 
intrigued "ilh his political opponents He has been called 
the “mole’ m the politics of that day, because he "as always 
burrowing Bohngbroke has been descnbed as a “ bnlliant 
knave’ No one "ill deny his brilliancy Swift said that he 
was the greatest young man he knew Pope "cnt further and 
declared him to be the grenlesl man in the world, whilst Pitt said 
that he would rather reco'er one of his speeches than “all the 




Sat ibrcc y«,«— • r«>*wblr 
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gaps in Greek and Roman lore”. His stjle provided a model 
£pr Gibbon the historian, and his political ide.ns were not without 
their influence upon statesmert who lived so recently as Disraeli 
His knascr^* is more open to doubt, but it is unquestionable that 
his actions and policy were not so disinterested and straightfor- 
ward as he males them out to be.* BoUngbrokc was impetuous, 
and a strong part} man; and he soon supplanted Harley in the 
affeaions of the Tories. "Members", said Bolingbrole of the 
House of Commons, "grow fond like hounds of the man who 
shows them sport, and by whose holloa they are wont to be 
encouraged." And Harley was too fond of running with the 
hare to be able to cheer on his followers. 

The Tory mtmsicrs proceeded to secure the objects which their 
supporters had most at heart. They tried to strengthen the 
Church and to weaken the Nonconformists by pass- 
ing the Occasionai Conjormtt^ («7>i) and the Sehivn 
Atts (1714)- The first Act was dtrccled against the habit of tlie 
Nonconformists of qualifying for office by taking the Communion 
esery now and again m an Anglican Church, and thus evading 
the Test and Corporation Acts, the second Act tried to depnic 
the Nonconformists of their hold upon education b} forbiddinc 
an}one to teach without a licence from a bishop. To make tlie 
war unpopular Swift’s genius was employed m the composition 
of pamphlets such as "The Conduct of the Allies", and Marl- 
borough himself was dismissed from his employments, accused 
of peculation, .and attacked wnh such violence that he left the' 
countr)-. The war, conducted halfheartedly for a year or two 
was terminated in 1713 by the Treaty ol Ulteebt. 

Then came the question of the „ a, 

The peaceful succession of the House of Hamner has been called 
the- "greatest miracle in our history"; if it was 
not that, it was undoubtedly at one time un- 
likely. The mass of the country was nrohahlv : 
and ™„,d have pmferred a 

Sophia of Hanover and her son George, if „nt unpop„larr«^ 

•■‘Ah. H»rTy,“liUr«l»CTl«rej*onedtoli»Teiala ta I,,,- 

“I »lway»Mid you would be Uit oow vou » \ Itouw el 

k« tieheided.* you an made a peer. I eoppooe youTI 
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comptctelj unknown m England* Men known to bt supporters 
of the Stuart succession were |nit into positions of trust by the 
ministry, the I^arl of ^^ar, for instance, being given control of 
Scotland, and the Duke of Ormonde being made Warden of 
the Cinque Ports Two things, however, prevented the con 
tinuance of the House of Stuart on the throne of England- In 
the first place, the Old Pretender — and it was greatly to his 
credit — refused either to change or to dissemble his Roman 
Catholic religion* Consequently m England the Tories found 
themselves torn between their affection for the Anglican Church 
and their allegiance to the Stuart dynasty, and Scotsmen between 
their romantic loyalty to that dynasty and their devotion to the 
Protestant religion 

In the second place, Anne died too soon There were 
dissensions between the Tory leaders, but DohngbroVc managed 
to get nd of Harley, who was dismissed from the ministry It 
ts uncertain what Bohngbroke really intended, but it is probable 
that he was working for the succession of the Old Pretender 
Events, however, moved too quickly for him Two days after 
Harley’s dismissal Anne fell very seriously ill A council meeting 
was summoned to discuss the situation Iwo ^^htg dukes who 
were Privy Councillors suddenly entered the meeting and, as they 
were legally entitled to do, took part in the discussion As a 
result, It was resolved that the Treasurer’s staff — the symbol 
of authority — should be given to Shrewsbury, a moderate Whig, 
and Anne, on her deathbed, gave it to him On Anne’s death, 
whilst the plans of Bohngbroke were still undeveloped, George I, 
through Shrewsbury’s influence was proclaimed king (the Electress 
Sophia being dead) The Earl of Oxford was removed on 
Tuesday, the Queen died on Sunday”, wrote Bohngbroke “What 
a world is this, and how does Fortune banter us!” Had the 
queen lived six months, or even six weeks, longer, our history 
might have been very different 

* Of eoune by Uie Actef Scttlcmcni il e Pnneen Sophia wu the successor lo the throne 
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2. Scotland 

How Ireland fared after the Retolulion ol tfiSS is told in 
a later chapter, hut ctents so important to Scotland occurred 
Eubsequenj to that Retolution, that something must 
be said about them at this stage. The condition of or'S^nVaj 
Scotland on William Ill's accession was deplorable. 

It was tent b) religious feuds. There was little wc.illh and few 
indnstries, and cterj- bad hareest produced a famine. In the 
south the Lowlands were esposed to the anarchy of the border 
district between England and Scotland In the north the Low- 
lands suircted from the depredations of ihc Highlanders and eten 
as late as 1747 >■ "as reckoned that ,£5000 worth of cattle were 
annually "lifted”, wliilst another ^5000 was paid by satious 
owners to sate their cattle from that fate. The Highlands were 
in a barbarous condition: theclnef had almost supreme authority 
otor the members of his clan;" and plunder, 11 has been said was 
at <=nce"the passion, the trade, and tl.e romance of the Hiah- 
lander . In the more northern parts the rooms had no chimneys 
the horses dragged carts by their tails, whilst candles, potatoes! 
and iron (except for weapons) were unknown luxuriei ^ 
The reigns of liilliam and Mary and of Anne mark the be- 
ginning of a happier and more prosperous period for Sco Ld 
One fearful atrocity it is true, was committed The 1101^01 
Killiecrankie and the death of Dundee (rdSol did not s. „ 
terminate hostilities, and some of ihe' ch^ sni, refused m 
recognise the new sovereigns At last a proclamation was issued 
promising pardon all who took an oa.h of allegiance lo ti c new! 
Government before the last day of rdpt. Only two 
chiefs had not taken the oath by the appointed day, m.SvSv"."' 
and of these, one, Macdonald of Glencoe, merely failed t,»e, 
he had made it a point of honour to delay till the iLt nos^il f 
moment, and had then gone to the wrong place .0 take the mh. 

‘Some^ief.hjdaprirateexeoniooerofUwirown .nd ih- ,f t, . 

la Lord Drummond (or ih<» eccamnal uti« hi< «y in i;o7, lenl a 

Tcry eouftcouily granted. «*eaitioner— 4 lecjuen which w.i» 

*To “lifi"eatile, eipeeially at MKAaelmaa lime, when ih.= __ , 

rrofiuWe eaterpnie , and Highlamjen, accerdme la a e-tvr,. ^ « very 

eapedii.on, a. eamc.tly to heaven « J ‘"“'“"S «■> «n 

enterpruo”. ^ '"Raged in the ino»i budaUo 
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The Campbells, ihe mortal foes of the Macdonalds, persuaded the 
Government to make a signal example of the people of Glencoe* 
Troops were sent there, who, after being entertained b) the 
Macdonalds for a fortnight, suddenly made an attack upon them 
and brutally murdered the chief and thirty seven of his c^m (1692) 
The condition of Scotland, however, rapidly improved after 
the Revolution of 1688 The Bank of Scotland, founded in idpS* 
was an incentive to trade, the Habeas Corpus Act, passed in 
1701, and similar to that passed m England thirty years before, 
protected the liberty of the individual But to three things, 
above all, did Scotland owe her prospenty In the first place, 
Presbyterianism, the religion of the great majority, was made, in 
1689, the established religion, wrhilst the Episcopalians, who be- 
lieved in the rule of bishops, obtained toleration m 17x2 Hence 
Caui«s of Scotland obtained what she most needed — the 
Improvement cessation of religious strife Secondly, a law was 
passed in 1696 establishing schools m every parish Though 
Ignored in some parts of Scotland, this law had great results, and 
the two centuries of education which Scotland has enjoyed account 
for the intellectual superiority of its inhabitants . 

Ihirdly, the Union between England and Scotland was 
achieved in 1707 There hid been great difficulties m the way 
The Union English merchants did not wish to give commeraal 
Undlndf«t concessions or English Churchmen to recognize 
und, 1707 Presbyterianism Scotland was legitimately proud 
of her nationality and had no wish to have her individuality 
absorbed in that of England And, moreover, Scotland attributed 
to English jealousy — not without reason — the failure of an attempt 
made by her merchants in William Ills reign to develop a trade 
in the South Seas at the Isthmus of Darien After long negotia 
tions, however, the Union was at last completed By its terms 
Scotland was allowed forty five membcR in the House of Commons 
and sixteen peers m the House of Lords, she contributed one 
fortieth to the Land Tax and was paid nearly ^^400 000 for 
sharing in the I-nglish National Debt Scotland was to preserve 
^ her own Law Courts, whilst a separate Act secured her Presby 
Icnan religion Above all, perfectly free trade was established 
between LngUnd and Scotland, and Scotland was allowed to trade 
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with the colonies. ScoUand was at last guen her industrial oppor* 
ttnitj Scottish to^i-ns, and espcciallj Cbsgo«, grew with amazing 
rapidity, whihl Scottish shipping and manufactures proved forniid 
able rivals to the shippers and manufacturers of England More- 
over, no oge who travels round the world at the present time can 
fail to realize the immense share Scotsmen have had m developing 
the trade and the prosperity of every part of the British Empire 
Yet the Union was not popular for some lime In Scotland, 
dunng the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, one of the cries was 
for the abolition of the Union In England the Scots were 
long unpopular At the beginning ot George Ill’s rtign Bute’s 
Scottish ancestry was one of the causes of his great unpopu- 
larity when Prime* Minister, whilst Macbeth was hissed off ilie 
stage when he appeared as a Scot in Highland costume. But 
gradually the national prejudices faded away, and the natives of 
both countries learnt to appreciate the immense advantages each 
derived from the Union Henceforth the histones of England 
and Scotland are linked together 


XXXV. Foreign Affairs and the Empire, 

1714-63 

With tho accession ot George I our foreign polities acre 
atrected by a ne» influence George I and his successors-till 
the accession of Queen Victoria-— were not only 
Kings of England, but Electors ot Hanover Eng 
hshmen are perhaps apt to regard Hanover, in the elder Put’s 
aords, as a “despicable German Electorate’, but in realilv it 
«as amongst the foremost of German Stales, and had imnortanl 
naval posilinas in the Noith Sea. The devotion which G^ge I 
a^ George II felt for Hanover rncreased the eompl.cations and 
difficulties of out foreign policy during their rule, and there 
was always a danger ot Great Bntarn being drawn into wars to 
protect Hanoverian interests Indeed, very soon after George I 
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came to the throne, demonstrations, which were made by the 
British fleet to further the ambitions of Hanover nearly prb- 
duced a war, first with Sweden and then with Russia 

War, however, was averted, and for twenty six jears after the 
signing of the Treaty of Utrecht — from 1713 to i^'39 — Great 
British Britain enjoyed a penod of repose. Both France 
w'th Prince Britain wished to uphold the Treaty of 

Utrecht and for a great part of this period each 
country was ruled by a peace loving minister, Walpolt being 
chief minister in Great Britain from 1721-42, and Fleury being 
responsible for French policy from 1720-29 Hence not only 
were there no hostilities but even at times an alliance or informal 
cooperation between these two powers — a very unusual state of 
affairs in the eighteenth century 

On the other hand ibe rulers of Austria and Spam were dis- 
satisfied with the Treaty of Utrecht Our chief d fficulties were 
Or««t Briuin Spain In 1718, Great Bntain prevented her 
i7ulf*" possession of Sicily by dtmohshmg 

her fleet off Cape Passaro * whilst in 1725 an allt 
ance which Spam had made with Austna, in the hope of recovering 
Gibraltar and Minorca, was checkmated by a counter alliance 
between Great Britain and France A few >ears later trade 
controversies wuh Spam became acute The Spaniards jealousl> 
tried to exclude all other nations from trading with their enor 
mous possessions in South America, though they failed to develop 
the trade on their own account But British ships did a great 
deal of illicit trade with Sparish Amenca, especially through the 
sol tary British ship which under the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht was allowed to be sent there annually This ship 

whilst in tl e Spanish port, was emptied of its cargo each da), 
and refilled under cover of night by small baits from other ships 
outside the harbour 

The Spaniards, not unnaturally incensed at these proceedings 
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had retaliated b> searching on the high seas British ships «hose 
destination might be Spanish Amenca, .and treating British sailors 
with great brutality Consequently, British feeling 
was roused, and the politicians opposed to Walpole, * “r 

then the clyief minister, thinlting they had got a good party cry, 
took care to fan the indignation Finally, anger reached boiling’ 
point when a certain Captain Jenkins produced his ear in a bottle 
before the House of Commons, and asserted that it had been cut 
off by the Spaniards. He was asked ‘ what his feelings were 
when he found himself in the hands of such barbarians” and he 
answered in words which were probably suggested to him before- 
hand, but which had the effect desired by the opposition ol 
sUmulating patriotic fen our “1 commended my soul to my God 
and my cause to my country •> Walpole, unable to withstand 
popular opinion, after futile negotiations with Spam, declared war 
in 1739 

The y«r 1739 ushered m a ne^7 and prolonged period of 
inflict The war wiih Spam, somcwhai discreditable to our 
honour in us origin, was discreditable to our 
arms m its condiict An attempt on Cartagena, iS-'m"",'?'"' 
in Spanish America, was a miserable failore. and our only success 
was a loyage round the world undertaken by Anson, iho «b 

Amenm Somh 

But meanwhile, m .740, another Successmn War broke out 
This had to do with Austria Charles VT »ia= ^ , 

ruler of the ^ast Austrian dominions— known to 
already, in the Spanish Succession War, as the Arrh i*’® Austrian 
duke Charles-had one child a dailghter Mat 
Theresa. He persuaded nearly all the European powers to re 
cogmre an arrangement known as the J’ralr.al,, 

> ll itai doubted whether Jenfcui* ever na|J, Jo- an *11 

Wn auened that he lost t in an Enstuh piUotT Attonln,^,w t '1* 'fhedd it hat 
cut efl in I73t by a teroc ouj Span ib eapu a by name^P ‘'®'y ‘he ear had 

lured by a Bn nh rngatc eleven yean Uter after a de»perate rt ^tan ° ^ 

* Anvan aucceeded in apiunng the great ltc« re,^ b ih-,, 1 . 

toAcapuIco. The trea ure he »ec red arurtbaomeyCsoTJ!! r"'' f™" Manila 

oius way.o.h. Bank of England in a proce** on of '’‘''^''l»*’roogh the my 
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fthich, m spite of the custom uhicii forbade succession to 
(enulcs, this daughter uas to inherit his dominions But on 
Ciiarlts’s death, in 1740, the Elector of Bavaria, with some show 
of reason, claimed the Austrian dominions The King of France 
supported him, and sent two armies across the Rhjne Mean 
while Frederick II, who had just succeeded to the Prussian 
throne, and was to prove himself a greit if somewhat unscrupu 
lous monarch, disregarded his promise to Charles to recognize 
his daughter, and seized Silesia which belonged to Austria. 

heelings of chivalr) impelled Great Bntain to assist Maria 
riiercsa. Moreover, the Electors of Hanover were tnditionaJ 
allies of the House of Hapsburg, and therefore George II was 
her keen supporter Hence, once again, Engbnd and France, 
though thej did not declare formal war till 1744, found them 
Selves engaged in hostilities. The rnihtar) operations m which 
we took part were at the outset somewhat complicated and not 
very interesting It is sufficient to say that the position of 
Mana Theresa was at first very precarious, but that the lojalty 
of her subjects, and especially of the Hunganans, saved her 
Then Carieret became, on Ualpoles xefignation in 174** 
responsible for our foreign policy A gifted man, with great 
Carteret* of European politics, and with the advan 

policy, tage, rare at that time, of being able to talk fluently in 
German, he belongs to the small number— perhaps for 
tunately small — of foreign secretaries who wished Great Britain 
to play a large part in Continental politics. He succeeded, first, 
in negotiating a peace between Frederick and Mana Theresa, by 
which Prussia withdrew from the struggle, and then in combining 
nearly all the German powers with the exception of Prussia, 
against France An army composed of English and Hano- 
venans under the command of Lord Stair and accompanied by 
George II himself, was directed to evict the French Bom Ger 
Dettingen “any But the army soon found itself in an apparently 
‘^* 3 - hopeless position at Dettin^n, with no food, with the 

mer Main on one flank and impenetrable mountains and forests 
on the other, whilst its advance and retreat were covered by 
French forces Fortunately the French left their strong position, 
and the British were able to make a decisive charge and snatch 
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a victory from the jaws of defeat* As a consequence the French 
irdops retired from Germany, and the situation was relieved. 

The coalition of German powers, however, soon broke up 
Prussia again took up arms against Austna, and Carteret, owin" 
to his unpopularity at home, retired from office. Mean- p ^ 
while, a French force of 80,000 men, under the'famous *7?^ 
Marshal Saxe, in%aded the Austrian Netherlands; and, despite 
the efforts of the British, it was everywhere victorious. In 1 745 
the British were defeated at Fonienoy, though the infantry won 
great glory by a magnificent charge, which was finally checked 
by the Irish Bngade serving in the French army. In the same 
year the rising of the Young Pretender (see p. 484) led to the 
withdrawal of the British troops from the Continent. The French 
proceeded to occupy nearly the whole of the Austrian Nether, 
lands, and when the British returned two years later they met 
with no success. 

The war was ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la^Ckapelle 
Marla Theresa was left in possession of the Austrian dominions'* 
including the Austrian Netherlands, though Prussia ’ 

lopt SUesia; othetiMse no change of importance Iffich.p.ii, 
took place. The war, however, so far as Great 
Britain and France nete concerned, was not merely Euronean 
The French took Madras tn India We took Lonisburg the 
great port of Cape Breton Island, the Gibraltar, as it has been 
tailed, of the New World These two places were esehanged at 
the peace Concerning Ihe right of search, the onginal cause 
of the war with Spam, nothing was said at all 

The Treaty of AixIaChapelle selUed nothing permanently. 
It was only a truce, and a few years later, m 1756, a michtier 
war was to* break out — the Seven Years* War. The ^ 

rival ambitions of Great Bntain and France in rSS 

America and in India had to be adjusted-and the 
sword alone could do that Something has already been said 
about our colonies in North America. The British colonies- 

I Ceorse II’* hone, rnghlencd by tlw endUe of tiinsVelrv nn 
beginning of the batile. the king, therefore, foiuht dunne thw ll *”7 bim at the 
Mflng that he couW iro.t his legs aol to run awar wuh h.™ 1'"’* 
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thirteen m number— stretched along the shorts of the Atlantic 
To the north of them lay the French possession of CanatJa, 
to the soutli and west of them French Louisiana, The French 
ambitions siere brilliant in conception Just as in our own 
limes the French desired a sphere of influence that v ould stretch 



from the east to the west of Afnca, so in the eighteenth century 
they wished to join Louisiana and Canada by occupying the 
land behind and to the west of the Bnltsh settlements. At first 
sight the French ambitions might seem absurd for the French 
colonists in Canada onlj numbered some 60 000 and the Eng 
hsh colonists were nearly a million and a half But the French 
settlements were compact, whilst those of the English were 
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scattered The Trench colony nas united, and autocnticall) 
governed b) capable Trench ofHciab The thirteen English 
colonics, on the other hand, s ere entirely separate m govern 
ment, and often ill disposed to one another, and all attempts 
to combine ^ihem for joint action had liitherto been complete 
failures Moreover river valleys favoured the Trench designs 
Throw a cork into the Kiver Alleghany at its source near 
Lake Erie, and it will eventually find its way—if it meets 
with no obstacles— b> the River Ohio and tiic Mississippi, to 
the Gulf of Mexico Mountains— the Alleghan) Mountains— 
on the other hand interposed a natural barrier to the British 
expansion westward 


After the Treat) of AixlaChapdle events motetl fast m 
America. The Trench seemed likcl) to achieve Iheir ambilmns 
South of Montreal the) had already built, on the 
shores of laike Champlain two forts at Cro7Vfi Potnl 
and at Tuondtroga They now developed the building of a 
line of forts from north to south to secure the river valleys 
Meantime the Drllisli, owing partly to iho disunion of the 
colonics themselves and partly to the piocraslination of the 
Irome government, had done nothing escept the buildma of 
Omigo on the south side of Uko Ontario Then m laei 
came the budding by die Trench, near the wcslern boundar^ 
of Tennsylvama and at the junction of three rivers ’ 

of For! Duguisnt and the last link, n has been 03 ? 
said, in the French chain of foru was forged Its budding at 
once led to war in America. Two alttmpls to capture it vvere 
made, the first under Washington in ,754, n,, 

lliaddock in .755 and both were disadrou,! The oullook 
for the Trench m America was bright, when in .756 formal 
war was declared between Great BnUm and France 

But m the east as well as m the west, India as well a, 
m Amenea, Trench and British ambitions clashed. Thouch 
on the west coast Bombay belonging to the English East India 
company and Mahe belonging to the French East India com 
ilralilixk who h^d piuhcsl fOTwanJ w th IwcHetiktndred nan » 

»ome KYtn n Ie» from th« fort and W nnitr Iwo-Ot rdi of h!> f.wJi! •" ““buih 

' ..3 Ss. .. e,. ^ cew M. 
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pany lay far apart, their fictones on the east coast were in 
the same districts In the north the English Calcutu Jay 
Eneiith close to the French Chandernagore, whilst in the 
E"astj'nd*B’ south the French Pondicherry lay between, though at 
companie* gome distance from, Madras and Fort St David 
Both companies had reached a point when for *their future 
commercial de\elopment some interference with the politics of 
the interior was probable It was, however, the condition of 
India Itself which made that interference inevitable 

India, It must be remembered is not a country like France 
or Germany, but a large continent Its area is almost equal to 
The races and its population IS greater than that of all Europe 
or India ,f Russia IS excluded The inhabitants of this vast 
continent speak some fifty languages, and they varj m colour 
from the light brown of the Northern Pathan to the bhck of 
the Southern Tamil and they are divided into races which in 
the words of a recent viceroy, differ from one another “as 
much as the Esquimaux from the Spaniard or the Irishman from 
the Turk It may be urged that the Hindoo religion gives a 
certain unifying influence, but it must be borne m mind that 
the Mohammedans — to say nothing of other religious sects such 
as the Parsecs and Sikhs — constitute a very strong minority ^ 
Moreover the Hindoos are themsehes divided into some 3000 
castes, the members of which have little social intercourse with 
one another, and their religion, it has been said, exhibits the 
worship of innumerable gods and an endless diversity of ritual 
The religion of the well-educated Brahmin — the highest caste — 
may be called a form of Deism, the religion of the ordinary 
Hindoo peasant embraces the worship of many local deities, 
and almost every village has its own particular objects of 
veneration 

The great Mohammedan dynasty generally known as the 
Mogul dynasty, had, for a lime brought nearly the whole 
iti»n«r«hc»i India under its control Established in the 
conditon Sixteenth century, it had gradually extended its 
• ter 1707 po^er, espeaally under Akbar—lhs contemporary 

» AcccrdiBg to the bst eeo»u», Dw lluidooi mimber •« the present t me nWl 70 per tent 
fit the total pupulat on 
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of Elizabeth— and Auranf^eb But with the death of the last 
named m 1707 the empire had begun to break asunder and 
India fell into a condition of anarchy From the north the 



Tl? I ■>’= Mogul 

^P.UL The Afghans after sir successive invasions established 
hemsclvcs in the Punjab, until finally they gave „aj, towards 
the cud of the century, to the Siths. In the north east th^ 
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rulers of Bengal and Oudh were praciicall)' mdependent. In 
Central India, the Mihrattas— Hindoo tribes — made expeditious 
north and east from their two great centres at Poona and at 
Nagpur In the south the Niram of Hyderabad was the greatest 
potentate, and the Nabob of the Carnatic m the south-east was 
Ins vassal In the southwest the ruler of Mjsore was shortly 
to possess formidable power 

In the constant rivalries between these various Stales lay 
the opportunity for European interference. And in 1741 a 
DupieU in Frendiman, by name Vup/erx, of cxceptioml ability 
In ia, >741 S4- and ambition, was appointed Governor of Pondi 
cherry He determined to take advantage, in the south, of this 
state of affairs During the War of the Austrian Succession he 
devoted his energies to the capture of Madras, only to be obliged 
to give It back at the peace. But there followed disputed suc- 
cessions at Hyderabad and in the Carnatic Dupleit and the 
Bntish each supported a rival pair of candidates One of the 
French candidates triumphed at Hyderabad, the other secured 
the whole Carnatic save Tncbinopoly, and even that place was 
besieged and seemed likely to fall 

It was at this critical moment in 1751 that the position was 
saved by Robert Cine The son of a small Shropshue squire, 
ciiT# and the had— after a somewhat turbulent boyhood— 

suft of Arcoi gone to India to act as a clerk m the East India 
”* Company ' When Dupleix attacked Jfadras, he 

had volunteered for service and both then and subsequently 
made his mark as a soldier He now proposed, as a diversion, 
an attack upon Areot, the capitaL His proposal was accepted, 
and with a small force he succeeded in captunng it. This 
bold action had the effect he desired, and the siege of Tnchino 
poly was raised. But this was by no means all He had now 
to defend Arcot until relief came. With two hundred and thirty 
men he held on for fifty days, though he had to defend two 

» H« w«, eren la early I f« of a tnniewttal pognaeioui dwpon on nnii at the age of six 
was desenbed aa out of measure add cteC to fight ng" «hdst, later on the ahopVeepcri of 
Sfail;et Draylon ao trad on layi used to pay aam,dl tr bute of apples and halfponce** to 

Suicide but the p stol did not fire. 
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breaches, the one of fifty and the other of ninety feet, aga nst 
an army of ten thousand men From the successful defence 
of Arcot, as hfacaulay says, dates the rcnotvn of the British 
arms in the East We had shot™ that ae here not mere 
pedlais but fighters as tt cll Further successes led to the tnuraph 
of the BritTsh candidate in the Carnatic, and m ryes Dunleia 

“'“SSle ulsl. 

and the Seven Years' War was to prme as important for its efTects 
>n India as for those in Canada. 

The Seven Years' War did not begin formally till 1756 But 
as «e have seen, hostilities betneen Great Britain and France 
had occurred in America and in India long before 
the war broke out in Europe The capture and 
defence of Arcot by Clive occurred in 1751 the 
English attacks on Fort Duquesne began in 1754, whilst in 
1755 hostihties spread to the sea, on which the Brtoh captured 
wo French men of war carrying soldiers to Canada. Finally, 

with'thw Minorca; and 

It ^\a3 not only, however, the rivalry between j 

Great Britain that brought about the war hut ..i^ 
tween Austria and Prussia Maria Theresa’had nf ° ' 

intention of allowing Frederick to retain Silesia 
she felt Its loss so keenly that she could not see 
a native of that country, it ^Yas said, without ^eeDinc Th,. ,, i 
question as to the partners which the ru-5 ^ ^ 

lake. In the War of the Austnau Su^,„„" 
side had been dissatisfied with one another For his and“fS 
Other reasons the old alliances were reversed ,n tZ q 
W ar Austna and France-hilherro Argrea Eu' ^ 
for once made alliance together, and subseoupnif ” . 

Russia 10 join them, and Great Bntam bound’itselno'’r“?‘^'.'^ 
mal, Prussia ^ Austria’s 

The Se\en Years’ War, so far as Great 'Rrat 
may be divided into Uo periods The first 
were years of almost unrelieved failure. Th/. 

(see p. 454) fo, ,he greater 

(o-Yi) ^ o* the time was chief 
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minister Procrastinating and ignorant, timid and undecided, 
he was “unfit”, said George II, “to be Chamberlain to the 
smallest Court in Germany”, and it would certainly 
be difficult to find anyone less fitted to cany 
^ on a great war Commanders, both on land and 

sea, uninspired by the Government at home, pliflined their 
strategy without thought, and fought their battles by obsolete 
and formal methods Consequently, at the beginning of the war, 
Great Britain was m terror of invasion, and to her disgrace 
Hessians and Hanovenans were brought over to defend her own 
shores 

Meantime, Byng was dispatched with a fleet badly provisioned 
and poorly equipped to relieve Minorca, which, as has been stated, 
g and attaclced by the French Off that island he 

iZnorea. fought an mdectsive action with the French fleet when 
he ought to have avoided a battle and confined his attention 
to harassing the French communications He then, supported 
by the advice of a council of war, returned home, leaving 
Minorca to be taken by the French The nation was furious. 
Byng was tried for neglect of duty, found guilty, and shot on the 
quarterdeck of his own ship m Portsmouth HarBour a scapegoat 
for the incompetence of the British Government and the want 
of seamanship on the part of the British navy * In America 
the Bntish lost Oswego and Jvrf William Henry, and an intended 
attack on Louisburg came to nothing In Germany, the Duke of 
Cumberland, George ll’s son, who had been sent to protect 
Hanover and to cover the western frontier of Prussia from a 
French invasion, was defeated at Hastenbeek, and forced to 
sign the convention of Kloster seven, by which he agreed to 
evacuate the country (1757)* Only two wonderful victories 
won by our ally, King Fredcnck of Prussia, over the French 

t who WM .ho .on of .h« .do. wW !h« ftr 
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at Rossbach and over the Austrians at Leuthen saved the 
snuation 

The last fue years of the war (175S-63) are, on the other 
hand, jears of almost untarnished glory Midway m the )ear 
*757 WiUiQm Pitt formed a coalition ministry rijth British, 
the Duht oj X^eueastle Pitt had all the qualities cedes 175S-C3 
neceesary for a great nar minister He combined 
supreme self-confidence vnth a poicer of inspiring others. "I 
believe," he said of himself, “I can save this country and that no 
one else can " “No one,” said an officer, "can enter his closet 
vcithout coming out of it a braver man > He had the capacity for 
'electing good men, no doubt he appointed some bad officers 
but Havvle and Uolfe and Tetdinand of Brnnsmcl are great 
names which attest his judgment Above all he had not only the 
genius ol conceiving great and sound strategical designs, but also 
the capacity, with infinite patience and thoroughness, to plan their 
esecution. No doubt I « vras arrogant and overbearing He 
threatened to impeach one colleague who opposed him and 
another complained that his language was of a kind seldom heard 
v^t of Constamipople But these very qualities enabled him to 
^ome he only genuine war minister Great Britain has had since 
the development ol cabinet government a minister possessing the 
almost undisputed control of the army and the navy as well as of 
the dtplomacy of the countt) Fo, his ally Put had Fredenck 
King ol Prussia and it was throogh the combination of these 
great men that the foundations of the modem Empire of 0""^ 
Britain and of the modern Kingdom of Prussia were recurelv Ia!d 
Pitts strateg) vvas bnefiy as follows Assistance must be 
pven to the K.ng of Prussia Even .he generalship of Frederick 
the Great would not have enabled Prussia to with 
stand alone the combined forces of Austna. France. JtHi'P' 
and Russia Moreover, it was part of Puts pohev to absorb 
French eneigies as far as possible m Europe “We shall 
win Canada’ Pitt raid • on the banks of the Elbe” r ‘ 
quently he not only paid sobsidtes to Frederick of Prussia but 
also maintained m German) an anny parilv PnhvrT, ,1 ^ 
Hanorenan under Ftrjmard o / nrolert H 
rtid the western think ol Prusset from the French. In atomn 
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he attacked various places on the French coast These attacks, 
though not %ery successful,* kept the French nation in a con 
tinual state of alarm, and led, according to Pitts information, to 
some thirty thousand French troops being emplojed in defensive 
work at home instead of aggressive operations elsewhere In the 
West Indies and in the East Pitts object was, at first, to protect 
British commerce, and later, to extend British possessions His 
chief energies, however, were concentrated on the conquest of 
Canada, it was there we were to make the first bid for victory 
whilst the French wasted their efforts on the Continent 

In 1758 the initial successes began In America three 
separate armies advanced, the first, it is true, failed to take 
The esmpaigo Ticonderoga but of the others one, with the aid 
et >75* of the fleet, captured Louisburg and the other Fort 

Duquesne Two raids were made on the French coast The 
first went to St Malo and destroyed a great deal of French ship 
ping, but the second after doing much damage at Cherbourg 
revisited St Malo, and on this occasion had to make a disastrously 
precipitate retreat In Germany, Ferdinand of Brunswick was 
able to reach the Rhine, though he had to retreat later on And 
just before the end of the year an expedition which had been dis* 
patched to West Africa captured the French settlement of Goree. 

With 1759 came a year more fruitful of successes than any 
ather in our history Upon Canada Pitt planned a twofold 
The year of advance Amherst was to take Ticonderoga, which 
yictor ea 1759 he did, and to tcacli Quebec— which he was unable 
10 accomplish Wolf^ one of Pitt’s favourite officers was 
selected to command the soldiers and Saunders to command the 
sailors of another expedition which should go up the nver St 
La\Yrence to attack Quebec. Saunders, m spite of fog and con 
trary winds, took the fleet and the transports up the St Lawrence 
without mishap 

Quebec stands upon a rocky promontory at the junction of 
the nver Sl Charles and the nier St Lawrence. Montcalm, 
The niiek Trench commander had fortified the bank of the 
on Qoebec gt fron, the point where the nver St 

•An crroBentcf Ptn •poUoftf>«fn(Bc«nDgly*‘Mt> ng window* with fninea** •ixJ 

wer* undoubtedly expensive 
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Charles joins it to a point some eight miles down stream where 
another rner, the ’tlontmorencj, flows into IL Wolfe had, with 
mierior forces, to fight an enemy who was stnctly on the defensiie 
He at once seued the Me of Orleans winch lay below Quebec 
But he could not succeed in tempting Montcalm from his entrench 
ments and an attack made upon the Trench from across the 
mer Montmorency was a failure The summer wore on and 
matters looked hopeless. 

Meantime however, some of the British ships had succeeded 





m passing ihe Quebec batteries, and in -v. 

It was this achievement which enabled Wolfe 
stroke The clilTs on the north bank of the St ^ 

Quebec are steep and preapitous, but ahn, » vrence above 
bejond that fortress ttolfe had discovered a L™" “"u 
led to their summit He determined to altemnt?!," 

•his place, and according!) made attangementl with ' 
to dner, ,he enemys attention from that\uarte? Below n b"’ 
Montcalm’s attention was occupied by a j Quebec, 

mam body of the fleet under Saunders, whtoir”' 

•he city Itself had an energetic attack direr,.,! 

cpposire bank Meanwhile Wolfe hraseB a' d T” " 

troops had embarked m the ships which were aM 

•be mgh. of .he arrack .he sh.^ .ere\re t^^.S'atve .h"e 
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intended landing place so as to distract the attention of Bougain 
viile, who witli a large force was Tiatching these ships, from Wolfe’s 
real objective 

Brilliantly conceived, the plan was no less brilliantly executed 
About 2 a m on the morning of September 13, the ships’ boats, 
laden with soldiers, started on their journey They deceived two 
sentinels on the bank by pretending to be some expected trench 
provision boats, and then a small landing party got on shore, 
climbed up the path, surprised the small guard at the top of the 
cliff, and covered the landing of* the rest of Wolfes forces. 

The news of this exploit was, of course, conveyed to Mont 
calm, and Bougainville fhe latter waited for the news to be 
confirmed, and was any way too far off to be of 
service, but Montcalm, after some hesitation through 
being uncertain of Saunderss intentions, burned up 
and marshalled his men on the Heights of Abraham Towards 
ten o clock the French advanced The British waited till they 
came within thirty five yards, gave two murderous volleys, and 
then charged, the newly enbstcd ftighlanders especially distin 
guishing themselves. In twenty minutes the* battle was over, 
and was followed by the capture of Quebec. The heroes of 
each side, Montcalm and Wolfe, were mortally wounded ^ 

Elsewhere almost as great successes occurred An expedition 
sent to the West Indies failed, indeed, to take Martinique, but 
took Guadeloupe instead. In Germany, Ferdinand, 
M*nd*n^ With an army composed of various nationalities, had 
* to retire before two other armies and leave Hanover 
unprotected By a brilliant counterslroke he suddenly attacked 
one French army at Minden Nine battalion** of Bntish infantry, 
though exposed to a cross fire of artillery, charged through three 
successive lines of hostile cavalry and tumbled them to ruin, and 
bi t for the failure of Lord George Sackville to follow up so mag 

iVVoKe uthesgeorilXMii fouglx m Ibe bMU« «r IHlusgen »nd had «o bci as adjutaai 
ef h s ba taSun At the age of twcely two b« was glToo eommand of a rtg nenl and proved 
kmselfao adm rable commander He «aa a petsea of 1 XTary At h s boat was somZ 

down the Si Uwre ee on (he n ghi of the ciucb he ii amd 10 ha« quoied tome lines ol 

ura/s Elegy eiclalm g **Now geoilemea 1 would niher haio wn leu that poem ihaa 

ukeQ cbecl" George II had a h gb opw oa of Wotfea eapaclir Ou one eccas on some, 
one se d to him that W olfe was mai “ Mad, b haT" was the k ng • answer then I wuh be 
nuld bite some of mj other geaenb.' 
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mficenl a charge with the cavalrj, the victory might have been an 
over\\helming one 

Meanwhile Ihe French had been planning the invasion o( 
England The fleets at Toulon and at Brest were to unite and 
to conto) the troops across The Toulon fleet left harbour, but 
It Mas discovered going through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
Boscawen, the Bntish admtral, started in pursuit in under three 
hours— a Monderful perlormance. By the end of the next day 
the greater number of the French ships had been uaitiEi 
dispersed or destroyed off Lagos^ and the remnant (AmViVb'mi*'^®' 
had retired to Cadiz (August i8) The Brest 8iov m" 
fleet took advantage of the absence of Hawke’s blockading fleet, 
which had been driven away by a fierce storm, to escape and 
sailed south > But Havrke pursued it to Qmtcro:t Bay, and on 
a lee shore during a November gale, in a bay full of reefs and 
shoals, fought it, captured two of its number and destroyed two 
others The remainder of the French fleet was dispersed, seven 
ships taking refuge up a river, from which they only escaped some 
fifteen months later The French plan of invasion therefore 
absolutely tailed . The fight m Quiberon Bay makes a wonderful 
ending to a wonderful year 

The later years of the war saw further successes In 1760— 
the year of George IIFs accession-Montreal was captured, and 
the conquest of Canada was completed In 1761 the 
B-itish captured Belleisle oil the west coast of France 
In that same year Spam joined France Pitt had 
tecret intelligence of this alliance, and had wanted to declare war 
on Spam before it declared war on us, and to capture the annual 
treasure fleet that came from Spanish America. The cabinet 
vrould not Musenk and consequently Put resigned and Bute 
became head of the ministry Spam, when the treasure fleet 
safely reached her harbours, declared -wir •n,.f -u 
to lose from her mterveou^n For m ™ , clt BnZ 
lured Havana. ,he capital uf Cuba, and Man^Cthe ^^ 




‘ Ha«V«h4d entered (he navy a (7*0 at tlie age of fou, 
wen called a ver ubie revolution ui naval a rat«xT for he iir«e , t a ' “ “** 

blockade over the French port ol Brea, tie si d ih a eflV-w u a “ ‘^^9 ‘he lyitem of a 
from May to November ,75, Tbe Freiselt Beet only fballv 

-'em forced Hawke to lake rtfufe at Torbay ^ «»caped because a very bad 
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the Philippine Islands, whilst, to her other captures from France, 
Great Britain added Alartimque and St Lucia. Meantime nego- 
tiations had been begun for peac^ and in 1763 the peace came. 

Before giving the terms of peace, we must turn to the course 
of the war in India. There also it opened gloomily In the 
The war la ^oith, in 1756, a new Nabob of Bengal, Surajah 
Bengal. JDowlak, had, within two months of his accession, 
quarrelled with the British He seized Calcutta and there per 
petrated the ghastly tragedy of the “Black. Hole”, putting one 
hundred and forty six people — of whom only twenty three sur 
vived — in a hot Indian night in a prison barely twenty feet 
square, and with only two small barred windows Clive came 
up from Madras and retook Calcutta In 1757 — m the very 
B«iUe of ssime month that Pitt took office— he won on the 
puosoy I7S7 Qf piaitty wjth three thousand men, and with 
only eight guns, a victory over an army of fifty thousand men 
with forty guns Clive was natenally helped by the treacher> 
of Meer Jaffier, one of the nabob's generals, and by the fact 
that a thunderstorm wetted the enemy’s gunpowder, whilst tar 
paulms protected his own, but even so U was superb audacity 
on the part of Clive to risk a battle That victory marks the 
b^inning of the political ascendancy of the East India Company 
in Bengal, the Company put Meer Jaffier on the throne, and was 
given in return a substantial amount of land round Calcutta. 

In the south matters had begun badl>, as in the north, and 
the French took Fort St David and besieged Madras, but they 
The w#f In quickly driven away Brilliant success was 

Southern indit. follow In the year of victories — in 1759 — 
the capture of Masuhj>atam gave the English East India Com 
pany not only some eighty miles of coast line in the Circars, 
but substituted English for French influence at the Court of the 
B»ute «f Nizam of Hyderabad, whilst m the following jear, 
^ndewath, at tVandavash, Eyre Coote won a victory over the 
French which led to the capture of Pondicherr> 
and the other French settlements. 

The Treaty of Pans in 1763 ended the war which had been 
so glonous to our arms. In Amenca, Great Britain received 
Canada, the French temtory on the cast of the Mississippi, 
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Cape Breton Island, and all other islands in the Rncr and Gull 
of St Fence, besides Florida, which she recened from Spam 
in exchange for Havannah In the West Indies, 
she recened Dominica, Tobago, and Grenada, in ^ai'* eea"’ 
the Mediterranean, Minorca, and in Africa, the settlements on 
the rner Senegal But Great Bntam gave back a good deal 
To Spam she returned rich Havana and Manila— the news of 
the capture of the latter was not received till negotiations were 
practicallj completed France recovered Belleisle and Goree 
strong Martinique and wealthy St Lucia, and her settlements 
in India were restored to her on condition that she should not 
fortify them To France also was ceded the right to fish off 
the Newfoundland coast, and two small islands were given to 
her for the use of her fishermen No doubt if Pitt had been 
in office the terms would have been better, but, even as it is 
the peace marks a great stage forward in the advance of ouj 
empire With regard to Germany, France agreed to give no 
Ml the terntories in that country which she had occupied. 
Frederick the Great held, however, that the British bv neao. 
bating a peace se^iarately with the French had basely iserted 
him, and though the chatge was not true, it affected Prussian 
sentiment towards Great Bntam for a considerable period 


XXXVI. Domebtic Politics and the First 
Two Georges, 1714-60 

1. The British Constitution, 1714-1832 

We must turn aside for a while from the review of the meat 
wars to sketch the domestic affairs of Great Bntam after 
Parliament, as a result of the Revolution of i68S h,d -w. ^ a 
control of legislation and taxation WiHiam ITT hn ^ined 
been pointed out, chose his own minis 
home and foreign pohey of the nation'r a‘nd^ 
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presided at meetings of the cabinet* — as the meetings of heads 
of departments came to be called — ^and directly appointed the 
ministers. But with the accession of the House of Hanover 
came a great change, and it may be convenient here to sum 
manze the chief features of the constitution during ^he hundred 
years after 1714 

“The Act of Settlement had given us,” it has been said, 
“a foreign sovereign, the presence of a foreign sovereign gave 
The prime **5 a prime minister" Geoige I could not speak Eng 
minuter hsn— Walpolc, after lyai the ting’s chief minister, 

had to brush up his Latin in order to converse with the king 
in that language — and George II only spoke it with a strong 
German accent, while neither of the two kings was su(Iicientl> 
interested in or intimate with British politics to comprehend its 
details. Consequently neither of them attended cabinet meet 
ings, and George III, when he came to the throne in 1760, was 
unable, despite his desire, 10 do $0 owing to the precedent set 
by his predecessors Hence it was natural that one minister 
should preside over the cabinet and direct us proceedings, and 
The eeWnet 6”dually It came about that he ,and not the king 
•yeiem. appointed his colleagues to the ministry, and that he 
obtained the title of prime minister Moreover, the king, as he 
was not present at the cabinet meetings where the details were 
discussed, gradually lost ihc power of deciding on what was to 
be done. He would be told that such and such lud happened, 
and that the advice of his minister was to do this. If he did 
not understand, or were careless, or not interested, he agreed 
without further comment. Graduall), the other characteristics of 
our present s)stcm of cabinet government were evolved ministers 
were chosen from the s.vme part) , they became joint!) responsible 
for the polic) pursued, and they became dcixndcni for the con 
tinuancc of ihcir power, not upon the king, but upon the House 
of Commons. Hitherto the Crown had decided, though tlic 

I Tk« cmmII ImS IM 1<>SI •* Um, 

aI (AvaeJ KaJ AkkW aaa uSaJ * **CAUA«t* U 1I.A m|« aT CV* U« I 

Aht IV* wtiM |N« caUmi » •• pmiVJiiVt' hMbaiLMk A AUanaw* t4 Au« a 
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mmuters might be consulted, but as time goes on the position 
IS reversed— the ministers decided, though the Crown might be 
consulted Moreover, the Crown ceased to refuse its assent to 
bills passed by Parliament, Anne being the last sovereign who 
exercised llAs right 

We must beware, however, ol two mistakes m tracing the 
history of cabinet government In the first place, we must not 
antedate its full development In the eighteenth siownes* oi 
century, for instance, the leader of the ministry iSeveiopment 
would have repudiated the title of prime minister owing to its 
unpopularity. Members of a cabinet not infrequently gave in- 
dividual and conlradicioiy advice to the king and seldom 
retired from office at the same time Moreover, the Crown 
was still a great force, indeed, u might be said that the ministers 

of the eighteenth century had to serve two masters the Crown 

and a majority of the House of Commons, and the hostility of 
either might cause their fall And, as we shall see, m the liter 
part of the century, George HI was successful m recovenng, for 
a time, much of the power which George I and George II 
had lost. • 


In the second place, it must not be imagined that the pouet 
uhich the Croun lost was gamed by the people, that monarchy 
gave way to democracy Britain m the eighteenth 
century, it has been said, was ruled by a “ Venetian anstoctacy 
oligarchy” It was an oligarchy as exclusive, and almost as 
omnipotent, as in that famous republic, although its power was 
based, not, as m Venice, on the wealth denved from commerce 
but on the poiier derived from the possession of large landed 
estates. Educated at one of the large public schools, intermarry 
mg with one another, meeting each other constantly m the small 
and exclusne sociely of the London of that day, a few family 
clans composed the governing classes of the period. The 
leaders of such families as the Pelhams, the Russells, and the 
Cavendishes were found constantly m the higher and their 
relatives m the lower posts ol each Government. I„ 
cabinet half the members were dukes, and in another there 
was only one commoner Phis landowning ohgarchv “cn 
circled and enchained the throne", dominated the House oi 
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Lords, and possessed enormous influence in the House ol 
Commons. 

The House of Commons was, up till the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 183“, a \eiy undemocratic body The repre* 
Compottion ™ost Unequal, Cornwall, ‘for instance, 

ef the Heuie because It was a ro\al duch>, and therefore subiect 
to the Lrown influence^ returned as many members 
as the whole of Scotland In the English and ^\elsh counties 
the franchise was limited to freeholders, namelj, those who 
owned their own land — not, of course a large number In the 
English and Welsh boroughs still greater anomalies existed, the 
franchise being confined to members of the corporation, conse- 
quently, in a city of the sue of Bath, for instance, the number of 
soters was only thirt) five. Morcoscr, whilst towns so important 
as Manchester or Birmingham had no representatives at all, there 
were a great many small and msigniflcant boroughs, with a very 
few >otcrs, which returned one and sometimes two members. 
These boroughs were known cither as “rotten" or “pocket* 
boroughs. In the cast of the former the seat was generally sold 
to the highest bidder* A “pocket borough", on the other 
hand, belonged to an tndnidual, gcncrall) a nctghbounng land 
owner, who nominated a member lo riprescnt it In the middle 
of the eighteenth ctniur) Lord Lon«dalc possessed nine and the 
Duke of Norfolk elcscn of these “pocket" boroughs, whilst it 
was reckoned that no less than fift) mtmbcrs of the House of 
Commons to a lari,t degree owed their seats to the influence 
of the Duke of Newcastle.’ 

In Scotland the electoral 8)sHm w-as just as unrepresentative. 
The county of Bute possessed but twelve voters, whilst m the 
burghs the elections wtre controlled by a few individuals. Just 
before the Reform Bill of tSys it was rickoned that with a 
population of over two and a quarter mill onv bcoibnd lud onlj 
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three thousand electors, and U was said that more ^otes were 
cast at a single by-clcction in AVestminster than in a Scottish 
general election Moreoscr, the ministers responsible for Scot- 
tish affairs had an enormous influence, which they exercised to 
secure mcrtjbers favourable to the Government in power* 

To one more point allusion may be made. There is no 
doubt that the politics of the eighteenth century were somewhat 
corrupt. Loyalty to a party or a mintstcr was gene corm «i 
TOusly rewarded; in George Ill’s reign, for instance, 
no less than three hundred and eighty-eight peerages were 
created, most of them for political services There was bnbery 
waih places and pensions, »t was reckoned that a very large 
number of members of Parliament liad cither the one or the 
other. Politics were regarded as a lucrative profession, and a 
minister might expect to be able to endow his relatives and 
supporters with desirable offices, which combined a small amount 
of work with a large amount of remuneration » But this was all 
part of the political system of that day. The direct bribery of 
members of Parliament to obtain their voles on a particular 
occasion was probably rare, except m some very corrupt vears- 
and o«-.ng largely 10 the .nfloence of such statesmen as the 
elder and to a lesser extent the yoonge, r.tl, and to a b.ll 
p^ed at the end ol the century »hich redoced the number of 
p aces and pens.ons, the standard of poht.cal moral.ty aas uradu 
ally improved ** 

When all is sa.d that can be said against the political sistem 
in existence between 1714 and 1832. it did, as a matter ol fact 
produce many statesmen of distinguished ability. Many of ouj 

>Thu»iheDtiV*ofAri?yIlandhi»twp|l(erwere»«iii«inedunn(7n...„f\v 1 i 
and Henry Dundaj d nng P.ua role (.ySy-ifc.) haraueh authanty tha 7 hI'’u **L"’ " 

Harry the Ninth an*! Scolth merabera were hi» * Itnown at 

* ilius Horace W alpole the Idler writer waa tlie th rd mn ..r n 

» . WM.i .1,11 . u, .1 I..» l . 1.0,,, t.,, hlrll,. .IT,” '7 ; ' r 

and Comptroller of the Pipe which produced about ,£300 per annum A E*lreai 
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greatest statesmen, including Walpole, Canning Fojc, the two 
Pitts, Gladstone, and Palmerston, began their pohucal career as 
representatnes of “pocl^et boroughs" Of course it is quite 
true that the House of Commons was not acutely sensitne to 
public opinion and did not readily reflect every change in the 
nations ideas. But if the nation really felt strongly about any 
thing, its feelings ^ould in the end prevail in the House. And 
in some ways the system was g«»d, for it ga\e the House a 
stability and the member an independence which ticrc valuable. 

The accession of the House of Hano%er not only marked 
an important stage in the development of our Constitution, but 
Portonet o( afTcctcd profoundly the fortunes of the 

P4rtie«. »7M «*3»- great political parties in the State. For the next 
forty-five years the U'htss vert sufreme The Tones were 
tainted with Jacobite sympathies, and the \Miig5 therefore re* 
mamed in secure possession of the Government. The mmistriea, 
consequently, were of long duration, Walpole’s lasting for twenty 
one years (17*1-4*) ana Uut of Pelham for ten years (1744-54). 
But with the accession of George HI m 1760 came 1 change. 
The Tones were by this time reconciled to the Hanoi erun 
dymast), and their views on the necessity of reviving the mon 
srchical power were congenial to the new king Consequently, 
after a scries of short WTiig ministnes — six m nine years— 
George HI at last found ihc support he desired from a sue* 
session of Tory During nearly the whole of the penod 

1767-1830, the Tones, first under Lord Vorth, lien undvr the 
younger Pitl, and finall) under I.ord Liverpool, were in oflicc, 
and ihcir power was increased through the fear inspired by the 
French Revolution of 1789, which led many Whigs to join the 
Tory ranks. Not till 1830 did the Whigs owing to their advo* 
cac) of I’arlamcnury Kefomv, return to power for any Lrgth 
of time ' 

ITVry ts •Kca oUr ‘"J Uwl* baUtn 

( ttUlilnr Um Tory la .rn thT-t' 
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2. The Risings of 1715 and 1745 in Scotland 

Something must now be said about the details of the history 
dunng the period comprised by the reigns of George I {1714^27) 
and of Geofge II {1727-60) “Soul extinct, stomach 
well ahre” isthexerdict of one distinguished historian 
on this epoch. Indeed, it cannot, except towards its 
close, be called an inspiring one. In politics there was a good 
deal of corruption, and no great pnnciple to ennoble the strife 
between the part) factions In religion, the Church of England, 
it has been said, slept and rotted m peace, and its leaders— the 
bishops— were m some cases hardly Christians The poetry was 
of the artificial, epigrammatic character, ol which Pope was such 
a master A period of peace was followed by a penod of war, 
m which for a time many of our soldiers and seamen showed 
conspicuous incapaaiy Nevertheless, it was a penod of growing 
toleration in matters of religion, and of growing common sense 
in the affairs of the world , the country grew prosperous, and 
trade and industry increased, and the nation obtained, for the 
first half of this epoch, what perhaps it most needed at that 
time — an interval of repose 

Such a period was not one in which men would be prepared 
to lead forlorn hopes m support of lost causes Though Tory 
squires and Oxford undergraduates might still con ^ 

tinue to toast the Stuarts.^ the mass of the nation 
quietly acquiesced in the Hanoaetian succession Only m Scot 
land, and espeaally in the Highlands, was active devotion shown 
to the House of Stuart, and Scothnd was the centre of the two 
rebellions which took place. The first rising was m 1715 and 
is known, from the name of its leader, as Mar>s Rebellion There 
were to be risings in the Highlands under the Earl of Mar him 
self, and in the Lowlands of Scotland, m Cumberland under 
a Mr Forster, and in the west of England, where the Duke of 
Ormonde was to bnd. But the nsmg m the west came to 
nothing The two Scotch forces should have combined for a 

•UodCT » thdUguisesiaJoli, stand o . - , 

Bclmgtrofce «43. 5^ J«-»« HI and 

expected to assist h * » lore m in.,-, 
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joint attack upon Stirling, which commanded the communicaticna 
of Highlands and Lowlands, but the Lowlanders went south 
instead of north, and along with the men of Cumberland were 
taken prisoners at Preston The day before their capture Mar 
met the Hanovenan army at Shertfftnutr, and thougli the battle 
was indecisive, the right wing of each army soundly defeating the 
wing opposed to it, the rebellion fizzled out. After the rebellion 
was over a few of its leaders were executed though one of them, 
Lord Nithsdale, succeeded in escapmg from prison in his wife’s 
dress the day before that fixed for his execution * 

The causes of the failure of the nsing were roanj To begin 
with, Its leaders were incompetent, and no one had much faith in 
Causes of Mar, “bobbing John’ as he was called The Old 
failure Pretender did indeed land in Scotland, but not till 
after Sheriffmuir had been fought, and he proved a \ ery dispinting 
and fngid leader, “it is no new thing for me to be unfortunate”, 
were reported to be almost his opening words on his arrival* 
Moreover, Louis XIV had just died, and the Regent Orleans^ 
who governed dunng the childhood of Louis XV, wished to 
keep on good terms with Great Britain Coosequently no help 
from France was forthcoming Finally, the ^^’hlg Government 
in power showed much energj m dealing with the situation 
The second rising 1745, was a more formidable affair It 
took place dunng the I' ar of the Au'tnan Succession, soon after 
the battle of Fontenoy (p. 463), where Great Bntain had lost great 
numbers of her bravest troops. Its hero was Charlet £tiu.ard, 
the son of the Old Pretender, whose danng and attractne person 
ality well fitted him to lead the Highlanders to Mctory Landing 
The risine onlysoen men at Moidart, in the north 

'743 west of Scotland he won the support of the Camerons 
and Macdonalds, and marched south Cop<^ the opposing gen 
eral, marched north from Edinbuigh to meet him, but, thinking 

I When Ceor^ 1 hurd of Lord Iftbidelee cteepc lie inertly u d ihei u wni the bed 
th eg e aien In h t coodic on could here done** 

4 The Old Pretender or the Chctcl cr de Su Cccr^e ee be U oiled left ScoiUnd la lue 
tiuui t X wetUx. Subsequently he memcd a sranddsughter cf the King of Polxnd his twc 
sons being Charles Edarard (d. I7ttl end the Cndutsl of Vark (d. ito,]. He h nuelf il ed n 
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that Corr) Arrack— a pass four miles long with seventeen sudden 
turnings— v.-as held by the enemy, branched off to Inicincss. 
Pmee Charles therefore continued lus nurcJi south, and he 
was joined by a serj capable officer, Ijird George Murraj.* 
He then catered Edinburgh, and advanced to meet Cope, who 
had returned by sea, at Preitonpans Crossing by night a marsh 
which was supposed to be impassable, Prince Charles at dajhght 
found himself within two hundred prds of the cnem), and hts 
Highlanders, clurgmg succcssncly the artillcrj, the casilr), and 
the infantry, won a decisive victory m under ten minutes 
(September). “They ran like rabets", wrote the Prince of the 
enemy (the spelling is hts own), “not a single b 3 >onet was 
blood stained”.* Ncarl) all Scotland now acknowledged Charles 
Edward 

General Wade, meanwhile, had been sent north to Newcastle 
with ten battalions (seven of which were composed of foreigners) 
to prevent an invasion of England. Prince Charles 1 ** 

advanced south, then suddcnl) — to avoid \\ade ersnsUnii,° 

swerved west, entered EngUnd by Carlisle, tool. Manchester, and 
reached Derby— lyithin one hundred and tncntyflve miles of 
London Whether he ought to hate adianccd farther will 
alwajs be a matter for dispute Had he but Lnown that 
Newcastle, one ol the chid ministers of the day, was restlessly 
pacing his room in an agony ol doubt as to whether to join the 
Prciender or not, that George 11 himself had made all ptepara 
tions to retire to Hanover, and that people were rushing in wild 
panic to get their money from the bank, he might have proceeded. 
As it was, Prudence in the person of Lord George Murray said 
"No”, for Wade was with one army m the north, Cumberland 
with another in the Midlands, and yet another lay neat London, 
whilst the Prince’s own army was dwindling and recruits iverc 
not coming in Consequently Pnnee Charles retreated- and 
when he had once begun, he could not stop ’ 

The rebellion henceforward became, as a contemporary said, 
“a rebellion on the defensive”, and was bound to fail Pnn« 
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Charles, however, reached Scotland safely, and won a MCtory at 
ralktrk Oanuary, 1746) The Duke of Cumberland was then 
rc8«ien appointed to the chief command m Scotland. 

of*f£inc Travelling in sir days from Ixindon to Edinburgh 

to take up his appointment, he showed a like energy in drilling 
his troops, and in teaching them to meet a Highland charge 
Whilst the men in the rear rank were to fire volleys, those m 
the front rank were to kneel with bayonets fixed, and each man 
was to thrust at the Highlander on his right front, the right being 
the Highlander’s unprotected side. After a clever winter campaign 
in a mountainous country, Cumberland met Prince Charles at 
Culleden, in the neighbourhood of Inverness, and won a complete 
victory (April 1746), though he obtained the horrible appellation 
of “ Butcher from the cruelty which he showed after the battle ^ 
After the rebellion was over, manj Scotsmen were executed 
Prince Charles himself through the heroism of Flora Macdonald, 
was able to effect his escape, and eventually died in 1788* 
The British Parliament passed a stnngent Disarming Act and 
even bagpipes, by a decision of the law courts, were declared 
instruments of war and therefore illegal Parliament also 
abolished the hereditary jurisdiction of the Highland chiefs— 
many of whom had taken part in the insurrection— *and tried, 
though without success, to abolish the national dress ith the 
failure of the rising, the hopes of the Jacobites— as the supporters 
of the Stuarts were called — were for ever crushed Before long 
the Highlanders were to show on many a battlefield the same 
splendid loyalty and devotion to the House of Hanover as they 
had shown to the House of Stuart, for Pitt during the Seven 
Years War formed two Scottish regiments which did magnificent 
service, especially on the “ Heights of Abraham’ 
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5. The Two Kings and their Whig Ministers 


Something must now be said about the two kings, George 1 
and George* 11 ^ who ruled respecmely from 1714-27, and from 
'1727-60. They cannot be considered \er\' attractive 
monarchs. A contemporary said of George I that "he •"<> 

had no notion of what was princely”; whilst George II 
was somewhat coarse, occasionally irritable, and not over generous 
—he only made one present to Walpole, who was his minister for 
fifteen years, and that was a diamond with a flaw in it Neithei 
of the two kings was interested m science, art, or literature.' Both 
of them quarrelled with their eldest sons' But whilst George I 
quanelled also with his wife and kept her in pnson for over thirty 
years, George II was \erymuch attached to Queen Caroline (she 
died m 1737), who was indeed a remarkable woman, keenly inter- 
ested in the philosophy and literature of her time, and exercising 
considerable influence upon politics 

Both Geoiss I and George II, however, possessed charao- 
teristics which should base appealed to their new subjects They 
were keen soldiers George I began his fighting career at the 
age of fifteen, and commanded the forces of the Empire for a 
short period during the War of the Spanish Succession, whilst 
George II led a great cavalry charge at Oudenarde, and, donning 
the same old uniform thirty five jeats later, fought like a lion at 
Dettmgen Both kings were setacious and trustworthj loyal to 
their friends and not vindictive to their opponents Moreover it 
IS ter) greatl) to their credit that, though they were absolute rulers 
in Hanover, they never overstepped the constitutional limits 
imposed upon them in Great Bntain, and they had the good sense 
to rely for counsel in British affairs upon their British advisers and 
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not upon any German ministers or favourites It was hardly to 
be expected that George 1 , who came to the throne at the age of 
fifty four and did not know a word of English, should understand 
or care for British politics, he spent half his time in Hanover, and 
his influence m Great Britain was small George II, ‘though also 
devoted to Hanoer, knew more of Great Britain, and, as he 
possessed shrewdness and common sense, was a factor of con 
siderable importance in domestic affairs. 

We must now turn to home politics The accession of Geo^e I, 
m 1714, made the Whigs supreme The Tones were tainted with 
Jacobite S)Tnpathies, and for fortj five jears — till after 
oSveremeni the acccssion of Gcorgc III — the ^\hIgs remained in 
*^**‘*“' secure possession of the Government The immense 
Whig majonl) that was returned to the first Parlnroent of George I 
showed considerable energy It repealed the more intolerant 
Acts— such as the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts— 
passed in the Torj Parliament of Anne. It impeached the Torj 
leaders, including Harley Fearful, after Mar’s rising was sup- 
pressed, that a new Parliament might return a Tor> majontj, it 
proceeded to prolong us own existence by passing — somewhat 
unconstitutionally— the 5 ^/mma/ y#r/ (1716) which allowed this 
and succeeding Parliaments to sit for seven )cars. The life of a 
Parliament was till 1911 subject to this Act, and this limit is un 
doubtedl) better than that of three >cars which liad been imi)Os«.d 
in the reign of William III Meanwhile the four leaders in the 
Whig roimstr) liad quarrelled, and in 1717 two of them, Towns 
hend and Wtdpole, resigned, leaving Sunderland, the son in law of 
Marlborough, and Stanhope the conqueror of Minorca, supreme. 
Tlie rule of the two latter, however, was to come to an abrupt 
conclusion in 1720 

A compan) had been formed in 1711 to secure the trade of 
the South Seas It had prospered, and in 17*9 offered to take 
over the National Debt, that is to saj, to become the 
South s«« sole creditor of the Government, and to buy out, cither 
isubbic. shares m the Companj , all other creditors. 

The Compan) proposed to paj ®®® privilege — for 

as such U was regarded — and to reduce the interest which the 
nation was pa>mg The Government accepted the offer, and the 
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more willmgl) as the Comp-iny had paid considerable bribes to 
the less honest of its members The directors of the Company 
thought that the close connection with the Government winch 
would result from the Company being ns sole creditor would be 
a gigantic .advertisement and inspire confidence. And so it 
proved Everyone, including philosophers and clergymen, and 
even in its corporate capacity the Canton of Berne, began to buy 
shares in the Company The j^ioo shares went up by bounds 
and reached ^looo There followed a crare of speculation 
Numerous companies were formed, none loo foolish to lack sub- 
scnbers' And then came the reaction, and the bubble burst 
People began to realize that the South Sea Company s shares 
•could not possibly be worth what had been paid for them, and 
tried to get nd of them Consequently the shares fell ’even 
quicker than they had risen, and hundreds of people who had 
bought when the stock was high lost their fortunes 

At once there was a cry foe vengeance It was seriously 
proposed to tie the directors up in sacks and throw them into 
the Thames Revelations regarding the bribes to 
the Tntnisters caoie out, and the Government was ministry \j»o 
ruined Of the two leaders, Sunderland resigned, and Stanhone. 
who was honest, had a fit when an unjust charge of corruption 
was brought agamst him, and died Of the other ministers, one 
committed suicide, another was sent to the Tower whilst the 
small^ accounted for a thud. The way was thus left open 
for \\alpole, who had not been officaUy connected with the 
South Sea Company’s transactions, though he had made a 
profit of looo per cent by judicious buying and sellme of its 
shares on his own private account 

Waif ok was a typical product of his time By birth 
a Norfolk squire, and educated at Eton, he was a cheerful good 
tiatured, tolerant person, and a keen sportsman, who 
It was said, always opened the letters from his ’gamt wI'm." 
Ueper first, however important hjs other correspondence might 
be He was a man of considerable common sense, and a prm 

l. 
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dtgiously hard worker He never appeared to be m a hurry, 
and he had the invaluable feculty of forgetting his worries 
“I throw off my cares,” he said, “when I throw off my 
clothes’ As he said, howeier, of himself, he was no saint, 
no reformer, no Spartan A cynical, coarse person,, he lacked 
all enthusiasms With him there was no ideal for his country 
to seek to attain in external affairs, no passion to lessen the 
sum of human misery at home Such a statesman may make 
a nation prosperous, but he can never make a nation great It 
was fortunate for Great Bntain that, after she had waxed fat 
under a Walpole she had a Pitt to inspire her to action 

The twenty one jears of Walpoles administration, from 
1721-42, contain, it has been said, no history We have seen* 
Walpole B foreign affairs Walpole maintained till near 

rule X7« 4» the close of his ministry a policj of peace, which was 
very beneficial to England In domestic affairs little happens In 
our financial history, howe%er, Walpoles rule was very 
' important. Ualpole undoubtedly was a great financier 

He restored credit after the South Sea panic He found, it is 
said, our tariff to be the worst in Europe, "jod by abolishing 
duties on a great number of articles he made it the best In 
all the details of financial administration hew is excellent, if he 
could not, as George I said he could, make gold out of nothing, 
he could make it go a long way 

Walpole’s administration, again, marks a stige in the evolution 
of cabinet government Walpole has been called our first prime 
^ ^ minister, because he practically appointed all his 

of'cabmet coUcagues, and insisted that they should have the 

overnment. Opinions as himsclf He, however, was no 

beheier in cabinet counal^ and preferred to discuss public 
affairs with two or three of bis colleagues at the more con\i\ial 
and less controversial dinner table. But if a minister differed 
from him he had to go — either to govern Ireland like Carteret 

to hunt th hu bcailcs ml R binond. Pope tiM fret fr end orWalpol, , cKjcf opponent, 
hu borne witneM to bis mcuI cpul ue, 
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(1724), or to be the first leader o( an organized Opposition like 
Pultene) {1725), nhose tongue Walpole feared, it lias said, more 
than another man’s snord, or to gro» turnips like loiiTishend 
('73°), the brother in law and Norfolk neighbour of Walpole. 

Though. W'alpole was supreme in his ministrj, he had to 
encounter considerable opposition from other quarters Bohn" 
broke, who had fled to the Continent on George I’s 
accession, had been allowed to come back to Eng 
land, and, though e.xcluded, as one of the conditions 
of his return, from using his great powers of speech in the House 
of Lords, wielded his pen wiih great effect in a weeklj papei 
called The Craftsman ‘ He and the Tones, though not sery 
numerous themselves, had as their allies in opposing W’alpole 
an increasing number ol the older Whigs under Pulteney, who 
were discontented with Walpoles monopoly of power, and of the 
jounger Whigs called “the Boys , including a rising statesman 
tn William Pitt, who unsparingly attaci ed Walpoles system ol 
bribery and corruption Walpole, however, held his own He 
had the support of both George I and George H, and especially 
of Queen Caroline until she died in 1777 > Moteoier, his mix 
ture of shrewdness, good sense, and good humour made him an 
excellent leader in the House of Commons, and these qualities 
besides the power which he could exercise through the gift of 
places and pensions and the possession by some of his chief 
supporters of “pocket boroughs , served to secure him a fairly 
docile majontj ^ 

Walpole was careful moreover to avoid raising great anta 
gonisms Whilst allowing the Dissenters in practice to hold 
office in towns and elsewhere he would not, for fear 
of angering the Church, formally repeal the laws which o'!' 031'' 
forbade them to do so In another matter lie gave way to 
popular feeling In 1733 he introduced au ifanre .B, 7/ u'gj.. 
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this Bill duties on wine and tobacco were to be paid, not on their 
arrival in port, but only if and when they were taken for vnernal 
consumption m Great Bntain out of the warehouses where they 
were to be placed on arrival The object of the Bill was to 
check smuggling, and to make London and other tplaces free 
ports by allowing goods to be reexported without paying any 
duty The Bill, however, met with tremendous opposition 
An army of excisemen, it was alleged, would be created, who 
would swamp the elections wth their votes, and who would 
invade Englishmen’s homes to see that the duty had been paid, 
reduang British subjects to a condition of slavery The citizens 
of London prayed to be heard against the Bill, and sent a petition 
escorted by coaches that stretched from AVestminster to Temple 
Bar The soldiers were on the point of mutiny because they 
thought that the price of their tobacco would be raised The 
whole country took up the cry of “No slaver>, no excise", and 
numbers of people marched about with badges on their bats 
bearing this and similar mscnptions In the House of Commons 
the Opposition attacked the Bill with great fury, and Walpole’s 
majority sank to seventeen When this occug-ed \Valpo!e felt 
he must yield “This dance he said, “will no further go”, 
and, to the great popular delight, the Bill was abandoned ^ 

Three years after the withdrawal of the Excise Bill, Walpole’s 
Government became very unpopular m Scotland As a result of 
The Porteous hated Umon of 1707, the customs duties in 
Riote 1736 jhai country had been increased so is to tally with 
those m England, and consequCTitly every good Scot thought him 
self justified in eluding them Smuggling was therefore regarded 
with an indulgent eye in Scotland, and was so general as to be 
almost one of us minor industries In 1736 two notorious smug 
glers, who had robbed a custom house officer, were convicted 
and ordered to be executed in Edinburgh One of them made 
himself a popular hero by chivalrously aiding the escape of the 
other,* and there was consequently a huge and sympathetic crowd 

> Even Samaei Johnun tocDe Ivcotf yctn after Mfer forgm ihe impaniatiijr of a lexico- 
Knpher as ihut lo define ihe word «xel««'' la hu D euonary- a hateful ux lened upon 
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at his execution The execution over, there was some disorder, 
and stones were thrown at the town guard Its commander. 
Captain Porteous, ga>e orders for the guard to fire, and some 
people were killed Popular fur> was aroused Captain Porteous 
was tned and condemned to death But he was reprieved by 
the Government, and the mob then took matters into its own 
hands and hanged him on a d)er’s pole' Walpole’s Govern- 
ment accordingly tned to pass a Bill punishing the city of Edin 
burgh, but its terms were so stnngent that the> were opposed by 
all the Scottish members and liad to be constderabl> modified. 
Walpole’s position in Scotland was further weakened by the defec 
bon of the Duke of Argyll, who had enormous influence, con 
sequently in the new Parliament of 1741 only six Scottish mem 
bers supported Walpole 

Meanwhile Queen Caroline’s death m 1737 had deprived 
Walpole of his chief all), whilst m the same >ear the Prince of 
Wales joined the Opposition Finally, the Opposi 
tion forced on the war wnth Spam in 1739 (p 461), w^ipeie 174s 
and Walpole s mismanagement of it helped to secure his defeat 
anci resignation in, 1742 Walpole’s rule had not been an inspir 
mg one. But his polic> of peace abroad and inactivity at home 
had two results it made the Hanoverian dynasty secure, and it 
gave the country a breathing space which enabled her to’ endure 
the exertions demanded during ihe later wars of the century 
Moreover, W alpole s strong, clear common sense had been of great 
value m matters of practical administration whilst his financial 
ability had done much, and would, but for a factious opposition 
have done more to develop the prosperity and trade of the 
country 

To W’alpole succeeded a roimstry whose most prominent 
member was Carteret, and whose activity was chiefly shown m 
the War of the Austrian Succession, and to that 
another ministry commonly called the "Broad 
bottomed administration', consisting of nearly all the chief ^Vhigs 
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under Henry Pelham and his brother, the Duke of Ncttcastle 
That ministf), which lasted from 1744 to 1754, continued and 
ended the War of the Ausimn Succession, and suppressed t!ie 
Rebellion of 1745, and in home affairs pursued Walpole’s qui 
escent policj. Only one matter of interest need be mentioned, 
and that was the reform of the calendar. Hitherto in Great 
Uritain the old Roman calendar had been used, and not the 
corrected calendar adopted first by Gregory XIII in 1582, and 
subsequently bj ncarl) all European nations. The old calendar 
was several dajs WTong, and the ministr}, m order to rectify it, 
omitted some daj's in September, 1752, calling the 3rd of Septem 
ber the X4th. Great imiaiion was aroused by this change, many 
people thinking that they had been defrauded b> the Government 
of these da}’s, hence came the popular cr), “Give us back our 
eleven da>s”. Another change was made at the same time, and 
the legal jear in future was to bigm on January ist, and not, as 
heretofore, on March ssth * 

On Pelhams death, m 1754 the Duke oj Hneasth succeeded 
as pnme minister He was a roan of vast incompetence, alwajs 
Th« Duke ef ^ bustle and never doipg anything He 

Ncweaitic hos been described as a “hubble-bubble” man, his 
manner and speech resembling the bubbling of a 
Turkish pipe * But his personal influence over various '* pocket" 
Doroughs returning members to the House of Commons, and his 
vast fortune spent m securing others, gave him a position which 
enabled him to be in high office almost continuously for over forty 
years He and his ministry were so incapable that they could not 
survive the beginning of the Seven Years War (1756) The 

* The mo»t perznenenc menument of PeThoino oSmln slratioa was the fouodat on of the 
Bnti!.h Stuseum in <7jj hut aU that can he aaid (0 rdhami cred I is that * he was not 
unfriendly to the scheme Ihe money for t was raised hy means of a lottery 
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ministry which succeeded, however, found itself powerless without 
Newcastle’s influence. Fortunately Piit and KciicaslU then com- 
bined in the summer ol 1757 to form a ministrj, New- 
castle managing the patronage and business details New^itie, 
whilst Pitt was left to conduct the great war with which 
his rume will be for ever connected. But before Put and New- 
castle could bring the Seven Years War to a conclusion, the death 
of George II, in 1 760, changed the aspect of domestic politics, and 
the Whig ascendancy was, for the first time since 1714, seriously 
threatened. 

4. Pitt and Wesley 

In the early Hanoverian period, the nation, it has been said, 
had sunk into a condition of moral apathj rarely paralleled m our 
historj’. It was due, above all others, to two men, 

William Pitt and John Wcsle), that Great Bnlain, SnJJS'' 
towards the middle of the centurj, was roused from ***'*■ 
her torpor, and of these two men and their mfiuence something 
must now be said. Put, alter an education at Eton, went into 
the cavalr>. He, entered Parliament m 1735 He became an 
opponent, first as leader of “the Bo)s" of Walpole’s comipiion 
and secondly, of Carteret’s continental foreign policy, and the 
violent expression of his views was so congenial to the old Duchess 
of Marlborough that she left him a legacy of ;i^io,ooo Sub- 
sequently he had become pa>master of the forces m Pelham’s 
administration, but had refused to take the enormous perquisites 
which had hitherto been connected wuh that office From 1757 
to 1761 Put was the real ruler of Great Britain No doubt he was 
inconsistent, and m jouih when in opposition attacked measures 
which he subsequently supported when in power He has been 
described, and not without truth, as something of a charlatan 
He loved ostentation and lacked simplicity He was always 
something of an actor, and even for the most unimportant inter- 
vnews his crutch and his sling (for he was a martjr to gout) were 
most carefully arranged » And it must be admitted that his con- 
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duct to other ministers was overbearing and at times almost in- 
tolerable 

But Pitt was a great man As an orator be was superb 
“His words’, wrote one coniemponr), • have somotimcs frozen 
my young blood into stagnation and sometimes made it pace m 
such a hurry through my veins that I could scarce support it ” 
Another said that you might as soon expect a “Jso" from an old 
maid as from the House of Commons when Pitt was m the height 
of his power’ Absolutely mcomiptihic himself, he and his son, 
the younger Pitt, did more than any other two men to raise the 
standard of English public life Quite fearless, he had the cour 
age to stand up for unpopuhr causes — as in the case of Byng— 
when he saw an injustice was being done It was of course as 
a war minister that he was greatest, and of Pitt m that capacity 
something has already been said But Pitt was one of those 
rare statesmen who had great views m all things. Unfortunately 
for Great Britain he only held high oflicc from 1757 to 1761, 
and again for a brief period from 1766 to 1767 If he 
could have stayed m oflice longer, Ireland might have been 
pacified, America might not have bwn lost, oiir Indian Empire 
might have been at an earlier date organized, and parliamentary 
reform sooner accomplished For not only had he great views 
himself, but like a prophet of old he could inspire a nation to 
noble deeds and high thoughts 

John Wtsle)?s influence m the religious life of the nation was 
similar to that exercised by Pitt m the political life Wesley had 
John wciicy been educated at Charterhouse and Oxford. After 
M«ihod »t taking orders he returned to Oxford as a Fellow in 
movement. 1729, and for the next six years was the leader of 
a small society for mutual improvement, the members of which, 
including his brother Charles, the famous hymn writer, and 

I Meny fitonu illiutraLe the ektraord natypower Pi tpoeseued over tbe House of Cocimons. 
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JOHN WESLEY 

George Whitefield, \\ere known in the Unuersity b) the ntck 
name of Methodists Subsequent!) Wesle> was a minister for 
two )eaTS in Geo^a, the newl) founded colony m America. On 
his return to England he began the work which has made him so 
famous. In 1739 he built the first of his chapels at Bristol, and 
formed the first of his regular Methodist societies in London 
Abo\e all, the jear 1739 saw the s>stem of open air preaching 
adopted which was to carry the message of the gospel to hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

The aemnt) shown b) John Wesle> and his colleagues, 
Charles Weslej and tVhitefield, was astonishing Of the three, 
INhitefield was probabl) the greatest preacher, aeiIvu oi the 
and he, during the thirt) four jears of his ministr), Methoii*ts * 
is said to ha>e preached on the average ten sermons a week to 
audiences numbering sometimes as man> as thirty thousand.* 
His record, howeier, is surpassed b) that of John Wesle), who, 
m the half century preceding his death in 1791, js estimated 
to have delivered forty thousand sermons, and to have travelled 
a quarter of ^ million of miles, the greater part of it on horsebacL 
Their preaching yffecied all classes— the miners of Cornwall, the 
soldiers in the array, the negroes m Georgia as well as a section 
of fashionable societj m London Nor was the activity of the 
three confined to England and Wales, for the whole world was 
their parish ^\h^lefield made over twelve joumejs across the 
Atlantic, and \^esle) had a missionary tour m Scotland when 
over eight) years of age 

Throughout his life ^\esley remained a member of the Church 
of England. But gradually the movement which he initiated 
became independent of that Church His doctrines 
concerning sm and conversion were disliked bj “rchure'h 
many m the Anglican Church The chapels 


1 No popuUr preacher baspratalily ever Wtaclt Influence uWh telield H-k.a 
which could be heard by tfartyihousaiKl people to the open a r but wh ch v as m ° 
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on a dangerous moor lost all seireont^ hounded oTcThu, «« stl? "if 
apreapee excUmng Good God I be^ Eone " One of Wh tefields adm 
sermon of his woidd only reach its highest perfectMa at the fort eth tepeuuon.”” ”* ** * 
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which he built were designed to l>e supplemental to the pansh 
churches; before long they became mals Quite early m his 
career, m 1737, Wesley had instituted “lay” preachers, and in 
1784 he even began to ordain ministers, and after his death 
the Weslejans formed themselves into definite atvd separate 
organizations.^ 

Yet John Wesley is not to be remembered only as the founder 
of a new religious organization He was a great social reformer 
Influence of ** ^ religious leader, and to him, per 

rte E*^r»h ^ greater degree than to any other man, is 

nution due the increased kindliness and humaneness which 
was exhibited in the later part of the eighteenth century, and 
the development of practical efforts to deal with the problems 
of poverty, inadequate though those efforts still were But 
above all else we may put his influence on the religious life 
of the whole British people A great French thinker, who 
visited the country soon after the accession of George I, was 
of opinion that there vras no such thing as religion m England, 
and there is no doubt that the early period of the Hanoverian 
rule was singularly lacking in religious activities«and enthusiasms 
It IS the imperishable glory of John Wesley that he restored 
Christianity, as has been said, to its place as a living force m 
the personal creed of men and m the life of the nation 

> How mucll tbe various Methodist soccln have (Town maybe reabied byila isucs. On 

Wcsieysdeath 101791 the menberver h s aoc « es numbered seventy^iz (l»»>»nd udthe 

preaeben three hundred at the present time throughout the world there are nearly fifty 

thousand preachers and nut far ahort of tl rty nulkoo memben belonging to the Wesleyan 




Summary of History During Reign of 
George III (1760—1820) 

The reign of George III (1760-1820) may be divided chronologically 
into three periods first, 1760-83 to the end of the American War of 
Independence, second, 1783-1802 to the end of the Revolutionary War, 
a period during nearly the vihole of which the younger Pitt was Prime 
Minister, third, 1803-20, when occurred the struggle against Napoleon 
and the subsequent years of distress 

The Ftrst of these periods (1760-83) sees the end of the Seven 
Years War in 1763, and the Treaty of Pans by which Great Britain 
obtained Canada (p 475-7) Then followed the senes of events 
beginning with the Stamp Act in 1765, which caused the Amencan 
War of independence after three years France, and, later 

still. Spam and Holland combined m the war against Great Britain 
and finally the latter had to recognue the independence of the Colonies 
(Ch, XXXVII) ,The war had great influence upon the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and enabled the Irish, under Grattan’s 
leadership, to secure the independence of their Parliament and the 
abolition of the restrictions upon their trade (pp 578-0) In India 
this penod satv the reforms of.Clive.dimiie his third visit to India' 
(t7Pa-7)i and the government of Warren Haomo e from I77ri-R. fnr. 
512-s), whilst Cookes fir^ygyage to Australia in 1768 was thelirelude 
to the colonization of that v«t continent (ikit9) In home politics 
Uiese years are interesting for the attempts of the king to recover 
from the Whig oligarchy, some of the lost power of the Crown an 
attempt which was successful during the ministry of Lord North ^1760 
82), the king being really his own Prime Minister (pp 560-6) 
this penod also came some of the chief inventions and discoveries of 
the fndustrialRevo^on, including the “Sp inning Ten nv” and the 


: the publication of 
The SeconcT the tfitee'penods (1783-1802) saw the Inner . 
of the younger Pill (1783-1801), the first ten years of which were yeTrs 
of peace and financial reform (pp 560-71^ Thn uto- e years 
occupied with the war of the French Revolution 
caused chiefly by Ihe ags-rcssiveness of France and her desire io’sore-fd 
her doctnnes over Europe as a consequence of hnr »«.. 1 . ° spread 
began m 1789. At sea fereat BntairiiH manv of 
successes, but the war was, so far as GreSTntam 
somewhat unsuccessful on land, except at the dose, m Eg^J^S^n 
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Indio, where, during Lord Wellesley's rule (1798-1805), important 
victories were won (Ch XXXIX, and for India pp 516^) Mean 
lime, fear of the F;£nd]_dQ£irines spreading to England caused Pitt 
to pass som ujevere Jans in order to repress any revolutionary move- 
ments, an^ led to ttie predominance of the Tor) and the break up of 
the Whig party (a 571-3) In Ireland there svas much uivrest, uhicb 
finally led to tne Rebellion of 17^, Pitt succeeded m passing the Act 
of Union in 1800, though he failed to overcome the king’s opposition 
to the Roman Catholic claims and consequently resigned (pp 580-3) 
During this period many men great in Literature or Art died, such 
as Samuel Jonnson and tlurke (p. 56^), Gibbon the historian, and the 
poet Bums, and amongst painters, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney 

The r/Srrd portion of the reign of George III (1802-20) was mamlv 
occupied with the Napoleonic War (i 8 o 3 -iO» which began with 
Napoleon’s attempted invasion of England and the campaign of Tra 
falgar (1803-5) Then followed Napoleon’s senes of famous victories 
and his attempt to strangle British trade, our retaliatory measures 
finally led to war with the United States in 1814- Wellingtons Pen- 
insular Campaign (180^14) had no small share m bringing about 
Napoleon’s downfall, which eventually came after the Russian cam 
paignof 1813 and the Leipzig campaign of 1813 On Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba occurred the campaign of Waterloo m 1815 , and then fol- 
lowed the reconstruction of Europe through the Congress of Vienna 
and the Treaty 01 Pans (Ch XL) The war had been conducted by 
a senes of Tory Ministries (pp 572-4), and after it v* ©ver there was 
considerable distress which led to many nets (pp 603-5) penod 
IS an important one in our Imperial history, because of the acquisition 
of Malta and the Cape of Com Hope (p 560) , and the rule of Lord 
Wellesley (1798-1805) and of Lord Hastings (1814-23) m India (pp 
512-9), in our Industrial histoz), amongst other things, for the first 
steamer and the first locomotive engioe (p 587) , m the history of 
humanity for the abolition of the Slave Trade in 1807 (p 574 ), and 
the first Factor) Law in 1802 (p 596), and in literature, chiefly, per- 
haps, for the sonnets of Wordsworth and the beginning of Scott s 
Waverley Novels 

In arrangement, Ch XXXVII deals with the American War of 
Independence, Ch XXXVIII with the relations of Great Britain and 
India from 1763 10 1S23, Ch XXXIX with the Revolutionary, and 
Ch XL with the Napoleonic Wars. Domestic affairs during George 
Ill’s reign up to 1815 are outlined m Ch XLI, whilst Ch XLII 
attempts a review of Insh history from 1689-1815 The first section 
of Ch XLII I desenbes tbe “ Industrial Revolution" before 1815 

For list of chief dates of period see end of volume 
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XXXVII. Great Britain and her Rela- 
tions with America after the Seven 
Years War, 1763-83 


^\e must now resume the stor> of the great senes of wars m 
which Great Bntam was engaged dunng the eighteenth centurj 
The twenty j ears that follow the Seven Years Wir are, 
if amongst the most mtcreslmg, certainly also amongst •nd'her em " 
the most disappointing in the history of our empire. 

The Se\en Years War had left Great Bntam triumphant She 
had then, however, to organiie her empire But, at this most 
critical period, the king and the anstocracy which governed 
Great Britain were unsympathetic, and, above all, ignorant 
The ministries were constanil) changing and had no settled con 
victions, and later, Lord North’s ministry, though more stable* 
It lasted from 1769“^*““"’** ®lso more incompeienl Above all, 
there was no great statesman opable of dealing with the situation, 
except perhaps William Pitt, who was too ill to make more than 
fitful appearances, and Edmund Burke, who never held high 
office And so Great Britain went blundering forward, and lost 
the larger part of her empire in the West, whilst she with difficulty 
held her own in the East Learning by experience is proverbially 
costly, but our statesmen made the cost m these twenty >ears 
unnecessanly high 


The difficulties, however, which were to anse with our 
American colonies were not solely due to British statesmen 
Our very success m the Seven Years War made 
our position in North Amenca one of peculiar seven"Ye»t» 
difficulty “With the triumph of Wolfe on the 


Heights of Abraham wrote a distinguished historian, “began 
the history of the United States ’ The conquest of Canada 
freed the Amencan colonies from danger of absorption by the 
French, and by so doing enabled them to become independent 
of the mother country Above all, the great expenses that fell 
as a consequence of the war, upon the mother country led to 
an attempt to tax the colonies, which caused both the Puritan 
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democrats of the North and the Anglican, anstocratic, and slave* 
owning planters of the South to unite for the first time in f 
common opposition 

Up till the end of the Seven Years War, no other colonies 
in the world had been so well treated as those m Bnt;sh America. 
In matters of government the colonies had no great grievances 
The go\ernor of each colony was, howe^er, generall) appointed 
by the Crown, and there were plenty of minor disputes between 
the governors and the colonial assemblies, and the British Parha 
ment could — and did occasionall) — pass laws which were binding 
upon the colonies In matters of trade, Great Britain no doubt 
regarded her colonies as a source of wealth Consequently some 
Trade Chief colonial products, such as tobacco and 

r*»tri«ioB* cotton, could be exported only to Great Britain 
The manufacture in America of sled or woollen goods, or even 
of hats, was limited or forbidden, so as not to compete with 
Endsh imports AH goods from Europe had first to be landed 
m Great Britain, and the colonies were also subject to the Navi 
gallon Act No one now denies that these restnctions were 
unwise, but it must be remembered that Great Britain erred 
in company with all other mother countries — only to a less 
degree Moreover, the colonies had compensations. Many of 
their products, such as gram and fish and rum, they could export 
where they liked If the American colonies were only allowed 
to send their tobacco to Great Britain, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were only allowed to smoke American tobacco And the 
restrictions on American trade were largely evaded by systematic 
smuggling 

It was the attempted suppression of this smu^bng that first 
aroused the opposition of the Amencan colonies. George Gren 
Grenville* ba^ Succeeded Bute -is prime minister m 1763 

policy 1763-s Being a lawjer and accustomed to examine de- 
tails, he made inquiries, and found that the revenue from the 
Amencan customs was only about £aooo a year, and not un 
naturally he tried to put some che^ on the vast amount of 
smuggling which these small figures indicated — a step strongly 
resented by the Amencans Shortly afterwards Grenville decided 
that It was necessary for the defence of the Amencan colonies, 
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not only against the Trench but against the Indian tribes, to 
beep a small standing army in America. He was ptobably right 
in this decision. And, considering the financiai position of the 
mother country, Grensille was not unreasonable in tliinking that 
the colonies themselves should contribute something towards 
their own defence. For the resources of Great Britain were 
being subjected to a severe test. The Seven Years War had 
nearly doubled the National Debt. Taxation was heavy and 
included even taxes on wheels and window panes. Moreover, 
Britain’s position was threatened by a coalition of France and 
Spain, countries whicli were preparing for an attack in the near 
future. 

Nor was Grenville’s particular proposal unreasonable. He 
suggested that the colonies should pay one-third of the expense 
of this army b> means of an Act under which ail legal 
documents should beat stamps Moreover, he put >'"t'.%”‘’ 
forward this proposal in a very tentative and moderate way. He 
allowed a j cat’s delay for its discussion, and told the agents of 
the colonies that, if the colonies would raise the money in any 
other way, he would be quite content, and only when they failed 
to suggest any alternative scheme was the Sla,^p Ad nassed 
through the Bntish Parliament (1,65) Was Grenville justified 
m producing his Stamp Act? Legally the British Parliament 
had undoubtedly the right to pass the Stamp Act imposing this 
taxation on the colonies. But ,t was natural that a libertv-loving 
people should object to betng taxed by a Parliament in which 
they were unrepresented, and whtch belonged to a countrv three 
thousand miles away that would lessen us own burdens by the 
amount of money it could raise from them. “ No taxation with 
out representation" has been the vmtchword of English liberty 
and It proved a cry which it was difficult for Englishmen to resisL 
Consequently the colonies used the year which Grenville harl 
allowed them not for discussion but for agitation. When the 
Act was finally passed and came into operation, there were 
nots, a governoPs house was sacked,* and stamn collpeter. 1. . 

in effigy. No one used the stamps; a„d-mo 7 omino “ 0, aU.!:! 

- JlY; dSS ■' i,™„^ 

(osni 
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dclcgntcs from mne out of the thirteen colonies met together to 
protest, thus showing a unity of purpose which they hid nmer 
before exhibited. 

The opinions of British statesmen difTcred when news of 
these proceedings reached England. The king aad Grenville 
were for Great Bntain’s legal rights Others, like 
sump Act. Burke, thought the Act inexpedient, and were not 
concerned with its Icgalit) Pitt thought that the 
British Parliament had no right to fax the colonies, and pro- 
claimed that the Amcncans would be slaves if they had not 
resisted Meanwhile, on GrcnviUe’s retirement from office, Rock- 
ingham succeeded as pnme minister Adopting a conciliatory 
polic), he rtpealtd the Stamp Act, though an Act was passed 
at the same time declaring that Great Bntam had a right to tax 
the colonies The Americans were delighted, and all danger 
of serious trouble seemed to be at an end 

Great questions, however, when they are once raised, seldom 
lie dormant for long Moreover, on the Amencan side, there 
DewUpmeni extremists who wished to reduce British con 
or quxrni tygi tg j vanishing point, and whq were on the look 
out for quarrels to efTect their purpose. The character of the 
colonists in the north — and, above all, in Boston, the capital of 
Massachusetts — was, in Pill’s phrase, "umbrageous” {i e they 
took umbrage easily) and quarrelsome, and their conduct was 
sometimes very irritating to the mother country Meantime, at 
home, the politicians were not statesmen enough to deal with 
a difficult situation As a consequence a senes of disputes in 
significant m themselves, became by exaggenlion and mtsunder 
standing so magnified that finally, as has been said, one side 
saw in coercion and the other in secession the only solution of 


the difficulty 

The first dispute was due to a brilliant and unreliable man, 
by name Tourtshend, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 


Town«hend a 
new dutlei 


Lord Chathams ministry In 1767, at a time when 
Chatham was totally incapacitated by illness, Town 
shend announced his intention of raising an income 
of 000 a year by imposing duties on tea glass, 


/rt/tfrimported into the \merican colonies He contended 
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as these were external taxes levied at the ports, and not 
Internal taxes, the colonists could not object. It is needless to 
say that they did object, and the agiution, led by the men ot 
Massachusetts, was reopened. Accordingly, in 1770, Zerd iVorlh's 
ministry — Ahich had come into ofiicc in that year, and was to 
remain m power for the next twelve jc-irs — gave way, and the 
duties on glass and paper were abolished. But, with incredible 
lolly, the duty on tea was retained, in order to assert the right 
of taxing. 

Small incidents are easily exaggerated when two peoples are 
irritated with one another, and it was unfortunate that at this 
time various occurrences exasperated feeling on both 
Sides. We can only refer to two of these incidents, 

British regiments had been subjected to various kinds 
of insult from the townspeople in Boston. Finally a mob sur 
TOunded some soldiers, and after calling them " Rascals, lobsters, 
and bloody backsV proceeded to snowball them In the con- 
fusion a volley was fired, and three people were killed The 
affair was magnified into a massacre, even into "the massacre", 
by the colonists, and great indignation was aroused (1770) The 
other incident inflamed feeling in Great Britain One of the 
ting’s ships, which was engaged in repressing smuggling, was 
boarded one night by some American colonists and burnt (1772), 
and the perpetrators of this outrage were never punished. 

Other events soon afterwards finally brought about war. Lo-d 
North, in order to assist the East India Company — at that time 
in great financial difficulties— allowed it to export its 
lea direct to America without going to Great Britain TM.pany 
first, consequently the company would not only save 
expense by making a shorter journey, but would also avoid pay 
ing any duty m Great Britain, and would only have to pay the 
small duty levied on tea imported into America. The more 
extreme of the colonists, however, thought this was only a trick 
of the Government in order to reconcile the colonists to the tax 
by cheapening the cost of tea, and were determined that the tea 
should not be allowed to be brought into America whilst the 
duty existed. When the ships of the company amved in Boston 

» CeeauM they w*»e luUe to I* Rozs^i. 
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a number of men disguised as Mohatrks boarded, and tliretr iheir 
three hundred and forty chests of tea into the sea (1773) 

Great Britain could scarcely be expected to pass over such 
lavilessness Acts were passed suspending the constitution of 
Ootbreak of Massachusetts and closing the port 0/ Boston Gage, 
w»i' *775 a soldier, was made Governor of Massachusetts and 
additional troops Vicre sent out The other colonies, however, 
supported Massachusetts and a Congress representing all the 
cofonies except Georgia was field at Philadelphix Lord North 
then tried conciliation but it was too late ^ skirmish had 
already taken place at Lexington (1775) and the war had begun 
The incidents narrated above seem scarcely adequate to occasion 
a great war, but we must not forget that below them laj impor 
tant issues “The real difficulty it has been well said, "was 
that Great Britain would not consent to a partnership which was 
the only solution, but insisted upon a dependency The Amen 
can colonies therefore hardened their heart*, and would accept 
nothing short of independence TTic self governing colony was 
to be a product of the next century 

To conduct a campaign* three thousand imiles away, in a 
country a thousand miles long and covered with forest, was, 
The War of f®'' Great Britain, a difficult task. But the task 
Independence should not have been insuperable, considering the 
*779^3 circumstances of her opponents The American 


I The follow ( summary of Iho war wO] malce It more Intel g ble 

Pol tUeJ Hlatory Militarr Operatleni— (r) v elory (d) defeat 

17,5. CofigTcas assumes aoverelgn Lez nctoo Boston UocIcadeJ Bunkers IIIl American 
aulhoncy eaped l on to Caomda. 

>77&. Julye DecUrauonoflode- Eraeual onof Boston Brooklyn(v} capluia of NewV ork 
pendeoce. oecuinsi oaofr>ev Jersey Trenlonjo), 

t7J7 Brandyw no (v) Saratoga (u) 

(a] Amfwt • 13J ffnnt mt and India 

>nS Franco declares war r Cng Eesnu on orrhiladelph a. 
land deahedOuthsm. 

I77> Siva n declares wsr n Cng. Sarannah apt red (v S ego of C tiralur begins, 

r7ta. ttoUnddeclareswariiEng O a Irslosea ca,Aut«d (e ll)-<Jrr A 1 inridn Cams ie. 
land. Armed Neutral y Camdeatr} caecutlon of 
AndrC. 

17S1 CoiMCacdl*) korklosralD) Porte Noeo (v). 

1781 Lord North resigns negod* Loss cif M norca. ^1 bvoJn 

• MIS for peace. of 5a ntt off Sc. Lucia (e) 

Siege of COirallar railed 


ttlp Peace of V srsalUea 
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colonist d'd not like moving far from his home Moreover, he 
only enlisted for short penods, and therefore might leave, and 
not infrequently did leave, his fellon colonists in the cnsis of a 
campaign. He was, besides, inclined to be insubordinate, “re- 
garding ”, said one general, “ his officer as no more than a broom- 
stick ”, especially if serving under the command of officers from 
any other colony but his own The Congress, which supervised 
the generals, was loquacious and incompetent, whilst “peculation 
and speculation ”, m the words of the commander in-chief, were 
nfe amongst the contractors. And finally, a large number of 
the colonists were either lojal to the mother countr> or indifferent 
to the cause of both combatants 

But the British made the mistake — not unusual with them— 
of underestimating their enemy , one expert, for instance, declared 
that four regiments would be sufficient to conquer America. 
Moreover, they made inadequate preparations for the dispatch 
of reinforcements to the army in America when they saw that 
war was probable, and they b^n the war in a halfhearted way, 
with ideas of conciliation and compromise, forgetting “that it is 
impossible to wage war on the principles of peac?” The British, 
also, not only failed to produce a great geneni, and fought largely 
with hired German troops, but possessed in Lord George Cer 
mame — the Lord George SackviJJe who refused to charge at 
Minden — a minister of war who was to exhibit conspicuous in 
capacity The colonists, on the other hand, had in a Virginian 
planter, George Washtn^ffn by name, a man as commander in 
chief who, without being perhaps a great general, was n thorough 
gentleman, upright and truthful, untinng m organization, and 
persistently courageous and steadfast even m the darkest {lenods 
of the wart 

During ifirte )tars of the war (i77S-7) the Bntish 

missed their opportunities. The military operations of the first 
Uiinctoa brS 5*" (‘775) Centred round Boston, which was 
Buiii.* ■ iim. held by the Dntish troops. The campaign openeil 
with an attempt nude by a detachment fmm these 
> WtiliarSM CM* •r*a«U AaMwsa baPr. ••*<**** t4 avU V »ai 

li* kU r«>tW rfwHk !•«.<*< CM d-n-c s<-n 

VaAM'iiMa BMa* «>a ripaBBal.- 

lb* Ib II«BXl>ckBaBC.«MBI*B>r><].«s««4ir>4 fc« li*i»l>««» 

tTMltlBVITT BBill>B4WBkB>k>BBtafcW«BL 
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troops to seue some military stores a few miles ai\a> from Boston, 
on Its way bacl^ to Boston it was somewhat se\erel> handled, 
especially at Lexington This attack showed that the Americans 
would fight, but the British commander. General Gagty was both 
o\er-confident and dilatory He made a quite unnecessary frontal 
attack upon an entrenched position on the top of a hill situated 
on a peninsula o\erlooking Boston, and known as Bunket^s Hill 
It is not surprising that his forces, burdened with three days’ 
provisions, and marching through long grass on a hot midsummer 
day, should have only succeeded in taking the hill at the third 
attempt, and with the loss of two-fifths of their number Later 
On Gage wasted his opportunities by not vigorously attacking 
IVashington, who wa§ besieging Boston with hardly any ammuni 
tion Fortunately, however, a brilliant attack by the Americans 
upon Canada failed m its chief object, the capture of Quebec, 
owing to Its able defence by Carleton Moreover, m 1774 the 
British Government had passed an Act, known as the Quebec 
Act, which by judicious concessions, especially with regard to 
the Roman Catholic religion, had conciliated the French Cana 
dians, and hence the invading army found no support m 
Canada 

In the second year (1776) Herne was the British commander 
Capable but indolent, he was, as a strong Whig, inclined to 
‘jmpaihise with the American cause. He evacuated 
Boston and took his troops soulh to Long Island operaions 
There he defeated ^\ ashington’s troops at Brooklyn 
But his victory was not decisive owing to his failure to pursue 
^he enemy, and his negligence gave Washington the opportunity 
of vrithdrawing all his troops the night after the battle across the 
mile of water that separated the island from the mainland Howe 
followed and took New York, though tradition says that his 
presence at a luncheon parly prevented his capturing a large 
detached force, he then defeated Washington in another battle, 
overran New Jersey, and occupied the country up to the nver 
Delaware before going into winter quarters. The outlook was 
black for the colonists, but at the end of the year the Amencan 
fortunes revived with a brillunt attack by Washington upon a 
Hessian regiment, which was cut to pieces on Chnstmas Day 
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at Trenton, one of the advanced posts on the Delaware, whilst 
the Hessians were celebrating the occasion not wisely but too 
well 

The third year (1777) witnessed a muddle which ended in 
a great disaster for the mother country There were two plans 
Plans of proposed to the British Government for the year’s 
campaign, operations The first was that of Burgoyne, who was 
a member of Parliament and a playwright as well as 
a general, and who had been given command of the army of the 
north He was to advance south from Canada and Howe was to 
advance north from New York- The two forces were to unite, 
hold the line of the river Hudson, and isolate the New England 
colonies The other plan was that of Howe, who wanted to 
attack Philadelphia. Lord George Germaine agreed to both, 
but by a piece of gross carelessness did not— -till too late — give 
Howe definite instructions so to arrange his attack upon Phila 
delphia as to be able to return m time to co-operate with the 
expedition from Canada^ ConitqvitntXf Burgoyne never obtained 
the expected help from the south on which his success depended 
He took Ticonderoga, but his difliculnes in^eased as he pro 
gressed His Indian allies deserted because of the hunting 
season coming on The country was thickly wooded and military 
the surrender supplies were iriadequate Finally, outnumbered 
St Saratoga by four to One, he had to surrender with four 
thousand men at Saratoga (October) That surrender was de- 
cisive in the history of the war The nations of Europe had been 
looking with no friendly eye on Great Bntain A disaster of that 
magnitude converted their unfnendliness into hostihtj, and 
France, two months after she had heard of it, concluded an 
alliance with the “ United States’ * Meantime Howe had won 
Philadelphia, and defeated Washington once again at the battle 
of Brandyutne, whose army was consequently reduced to the 
direst straits — but Howe’s success by lightly in the balance 
against Saratoga- 

I There la e norr that » letter » ih tocli lnMrucuon* had been ilraried in time at the War 
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During the titxt three yan (177S-80) our enemies gradually 
Jncreased, and the sphere of our mtlitar) operations was corre- 
sponding!) extended France joined in the war Eitention oi 
against us in 1778, and Spam m 1779 Moreover, *77* Sa. 

neutral poj\ers claimed that belligerents had no right to capture 
enemy's goods on board a neutral ship 1 his doctrine — briefly 
called “free ships free goods” — Great Britain did not recognize, 
and disputes o%er this, and over the definition of what articles 
should be included in contraband of war, led in 1780 to the 
Bntish declanng war on Holland, and to Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden threatening hostilities upon Great Britain by forming an 
Armed Neutrality As a consequence of these fresh enemies, 
the war spread to the West Indies — with which at that time one- 
quarter of Bntish trade was earned on — and to India, whilst in 
the Mediterranean Gibraltar was besieged Great Britain was m 
an extremely cnlical position The French navy bad been much 
improved, and the British fleets were not sufficiently superior to 
cnpple the French fleets at the outset of the war Moreover, 
Great Britain had not, as in former years, a continental ally to 
absorb the French energies in a campaign on land Under these 
arcumstances modem mihta?) critics think that the British should 
have confined their efforts to blockading the enemy 5 ports In 
stead of that the fleet was scattered, and the British tried to 
hold too man) isolated positions But, unfortunatel), Chatham, 
who might have conducted such a mighty war on sound prin 
ciples, died in 1778, and from the other politicians of the 
penod It was hopeless to expect great or consistent designs 
In Amenca, also, the conditions were enUrely altered after 
*777 Great Britain no longer held command of the sea, and 
the French fleet was to form a decisive factor ^he war in 

We must briefly review the events In 1778 America 177881 

Qinton, the new commander, evacuated Philadelphia and retired 
10 New York. In 1780 the Bntish determined to undertake 
operations in the south, as there were many loyalists there. 
Charlestown, the capital of South Carolina, along with its six 
thousand defenders, was bnlliantly captured. Cornwallis the 
most energetic of the Bntish generals, beat Gates, the conqueror 
of Saratoga, at Camden He then invaded North Carolina, and 
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m 1781 defeated Greene, the best of the Amcncan generals, 
at Guildford Court I/ouse, though iMth sc%Lre losses to himself 
Hnall), he adranced tnto ^lrglnla and effected a junction mth 
another force. 

The Amcncans were now m despair IJut mcanrhile what 
had been gained jn the south tvlulst Comwillis was there was 
The eurrenaer departure, Owing to thc Small numlier 

»« Yo" fc Tow" of troops he could Ua\e behind Moreover, 
Clinton would not or could not spare any rein- 
forcements from New York for the futiher operations of Corn 
wallis himself The latter, therefore, retired to thc coast, to Vori 
Tcrin, expecting to be supported by thc Bntish fleet But he 
was blockaded instead by thc French fleet which the British 
adn irals in the ^\esl Indies had failed to defeat and ^\ashlngton 
arrived in command of a supenor force to cut ofl his retreat by 
land The position of Cornwallis was then hopeless, and, after 
an attempt to break out, he was forced to surrender (1781) The 
nav), as someone said at the tim^ “had the casting vote in the 
contest’ , and thc surrender at York Town practically ended the 
war Charlestown was subsequent!) recaptured the colonists, 
and only New York was left to the llntish 

elsewhere things had been going badly Nearly all the Uest 
Indian islands were lost, except Barbados and Jamaica Gibraltar 
Tht w»r hard pressed. The Bntish position in India was 

(Uev^tre precarious Early m 1782 Minorca was captured by 
the French, an event which led to the fall of Lord 
Norths ministry But two successes m that year enabled Great 
Britain to retire from the war with some credit In April, 
Rodney fought thc French fleet off Dominique in the West 
Indies m a battle known as the 'Battlt oj the Samis’ He 
won a great victory, his fleet succeeding tn breaking through the 
French hne-ofbattle, and the French flagship itself being cap- 
tured.' In September a combined attack upon Gibraltar by the 

iVVhen war lireVe ouc betweea France end Gi«a( Bnu a Rodoej waa at Fani la aa 
inpecun oui eondii ea and hu end ten nfiiKd te let hua so borne. A French nobleman 

however cb valreualjr came to hta nacne w lb a loan and Rodney returned. Dunne be two 

and a half yean of eomniand in the AmeneanWa Rodney cap ured a French a Spaniah, 
and a Dutch admiral and added twelve I ae^Tbi lie ah pa all laVeo from the enemy to the 

Bn ah navy including tha IVUr de Ainr tbe fveat ah p wh ch the oty of Pam had eivea to 

die French hug. 
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French and Spaniards wih forty nine ships of the line and ten 
floating batlenes on the sea side, and %Mlh an arni) of fort) 
thousand men on the land side, signall) failed, owing to the 
pertinacil) of Eliott, the go%emor, and the seven thousand men 
under his command Shortly aficnvards a Bntish fleet brought 
Anal relief to the garrison, winch had withstood a siege for three 
years se\en months and twelve days 

Overtures of peace were then made, and m 1783 treaties were 
concluded at Versailles The independence of the United States 
was recognized, and, in spite of thtir efforts to save xhe Treiiie* of 
them, the British had to leave such of the lojahsts Verwiiie* 1783 
who did not emigrate to Canada to the mercy or rather to the 
vengeance of their fellow colonists. Great Bntam gave up to 
Spam, Minorca and Florida, and to France, Tobago, Senegal, 
and Goree, besides resionng to her St Lucia and the Indian 
settlements which had been taken from France during the war 
The Amencan War of Independence deprived Great Britain 
of one empire, but it strengthened the foundations of another, 
which may one day be even greater The loyalists ^ 

who had remained faithful to the mother country m * 

the war found their position so intolerable m the 
United Slates that a great many of them — known subsequently 
as the United Empire Loyalists— emigrated to Canada, east of 
the districts occupied by the French There they multiplied 
and prospered But the differences of race, religion, and tem 
perament caused friction between the French and the English, 
and finally the Bntish Government m 1791 — by the Canada Act — 
divided Canada into two parts, an eastern and a western, nomi 
natmg a governor to each, and allowing to each a certain amount 
of self government For a time this arrangement worked And 
m the war of 1S12 the United States found that their attempt 
to detach Canada from her loyalty, either by negotiation or by 
coercion, was to fail But later, grave difficulties arose with the 
motner country, the final solution of which, however, as we shall 
see, was more successful than m the case of the United States. 
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XXXVIII. Great Britain and India, 

1763-1823 

We turn from the West to the East, from America to India, 
where these twenty years, from 1763-83, are hardly less impor 
Cond tion of Two things must be borne m mind. First, 

India 1763. India was still in a state of anarchy The boundaries 
of States were constantly shifting, there was no such thing it was 
said at the time, as a frontier in India Adventurers sprang up 
who carved out new States for themselves, or usurped the thrones 
of old ones, and the Great Mogul Emperor was under the 
tutelage now of one potentate and then of another In the 
second place, the East India Company was m a very undefined 
and uncertain position after the Seven Years War was over 
The Nabob of the Carnatic and the Nizam of Hyderabad were 
Its allies It possessed some territory but not much, on the 
east coast, and round Bombay and Madras In Bengal, however, 
Its position was peculiar Except for Calcutta /ind some districts 
near it, the Nabob still governed that province But he was the 
Company s nominee, and— put briefly— it may be said that his 
object was to extract as much money as possible from the 
country, whilst the Company s officials collected from the Nabob 
what money and privileges they could obtain, collectively for the 
Company and individually for themseUes. 

Such a position in Bengal was bound to lead to difficulties, 
and it very quickly did The Nabob who had succeeded Meet 
Jaffier quarrelled with the Company, massacred some Europeans 
at Patna, and fled to his neighbour, the Nabob of Oudh Both 
Nabobs, however, were defeated at the decisive battle of Buxar 
(1764) It was necessary then to regulate our position For 
Clive* tunately Cltie became Governor of Bengal six months 
battle, and in the short space of twenty tno 
months made great changes (1765-7) In the first 
place, he obtained from the M<^ul Emperor the financial ad 
ministration of Bengal and Behar, and thus the East Inda 
Company became practically the governors of a country three* 
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quarters the size of France. Secondly, lie rnade an alliance with 
the Nabob of Oudh, his idea being that the Nabob’s territor)* 
might be a useful buffer against aggressions from the n cst, cither 
on the part of the Mahratias or the Afghans Thirdly, and 
aboie all, he supplemented the inadequate salaries of the officials, 
and forbade them to taVe part in private trading— thus initiating 
the senes of reforms which was c\cntually to make the Bntish rule 
in India, so far as British officials at all events were concerned, 
perhaps the purest in the world. It is sad to think that Cli\c 
should have come home to be attacked in Parliament for cor 
ruption,t and soon afterwards, under stress of disease and anxiety, 
to commit suicide (1774) 

Trade and not conquest had in the past been the object of the 
Bast India Company, good dividends rather than warlike dis* 
tmctions. Consequently the British Government The RteuUting 
had not interfered with the Company, beyond re- 
newing its charter from time to time. But now that the Company 
had become the owner of a vast temlory, the Bntish Government 
was bound to assume some portion of the responsibility, more 
especially as after. Clue’s departure matters fell into great con- 
fusion. Consequently, In 1773, a R<%ulaiing Act was passed A 
governor-general and council of four members vrere appointed, vv ith 
control over all the Company’s possessions m India Hence some 
unity of control was secured But the Act was in other respects 
Unsatisfactory The governor-general was liable to be much 
hampered by the council, and both were exposed to some inter- 
ference from the judges who were appointed under the same 
Act 

The first governor general was Warren Hastings ^ Thwarted 
now by the council, now by the incompetent governments of 
Bombay or Madras, with a temper, as he said, ^ 

“almost fermented into vinegar by the weight of Q9vern“or^gener5i. 
affairs and by everlasting teasing”, he yet man- 


‘ It wa* in the course of hi4 enaimnation befote a parliacnenlary Committee that CUve. 
tfeo^bine the temput.ons to which he wai welaimed, By God, Mr Chmrman, 


* He wa» a Wettminster boy, »nd had been sent to India at an early age, i 
of hu headmaster, who thought hia dautcal attainoienti would be wasted 
Commercial atmosphere. 


' the great gnef 
1 that and and 
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byt also to secure <li«dcnds for the shareholders of the East India 
Company His expenses, indeed, were so great chiree* 
that he committed actions for which he was im- 


peaui^ed soon after his return home Into the details of his 
famous trial, which lasted for a hundred and forlj fuc da>s and 
lingered o\er se%en years (1788-95), we have no space to enter. 
He was finally acquitted, but Burke, the great orator of Warren 
Hastings’ time, and Macaulay, the great historian of a subsequent 
generation, unsparingly condemned him Of some charges, how- 
ever, modem investigations show that he was quite innocent He 
did not, for instance, connive at the hanging of a famous Hindoo, 
Nuncomar b> name, on an unjust charge of forgery because 
Nuncomar was on the point of exposing Hastings’ own acts of 
corruption' Nor did he, m order to extort money very unjustly 
horn the blameless mother and grandmother of the Nabob of 
Oudh, cruelly torture their blameless ministers, the truth being 
that the Begums— as the mother and grandmother were called — 
had departed from Oudh with a large sum of money which really 
belonged to the State, and that probably only slight coercion was 
needed to inducq the ministers to return it 

In other matters Warren Hastings may have acted unwisely, 
as, for instance, when he let troops out on hire to the Nabob of 
Oudh for the suppression of the Rohilias, a turbulent tribe of Af 
ghans, or inflicted upon'fhe Rijah of Benares an enormous fine 
because he refii^^ 'n P^y ® mofiey for the expenses of 

the war But th^gh it is impossible to justify everything that 
Clive or Hastings did, we must remember that to the former is due 
the beginning of our Empire in India, and that the latter not only 
succeeded in retaining in the darkest days of our Imperial exist 
ence, every acre of land that we then possessed in India, but in 
leaving our dominions strengthened and organized Warren 


Hastings is a not unworthy beginner of that long line of governor 
generals and viceroys of whom it has been said that they repre- 
sent a higher level of ruhngjiualities than has been attained by 
any Une of hereditary sovereigns, or by any line of elected presi 
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It maj be convenient at this stage to proceed with the history 
of India during the forty years after Warren Hastings’ retirement 
India Pitta from India. Lord North's Regulating Act of 1773 
India Act 1784 had provcd a failurc Consequently, just previously 
to the retirement of Warren Hastings, the younger Pitt passed, in 
1784, an Act reorganizing the government of our possessions m 
India The governor-general was given greater powers, and 
henceforth, subject to a Board of Control sitting in London, 
directed the politics and the diplomacy of our Indian Umpire. 
In future the governor general was, as a rule, a person of high 
birth and connections sent out from Great Bntatn, and os both 
the governor-general and the Board of Control were appointed 
by the king acting on the advice of his ministers, the Bntish 
Government became directly responsible for our Indian policy 
In the appointment of other officials, however, and m matters 
of trade the East India Company was left supreme, though the 
Government had to conhrm the higher appointments 

The first governor general under the new system was the Mar^ 
quit CormvaUit (1786-93), the defender of York Town In his 

.. , „ administration three points deserve notice In 

wouio Oovomof the first place, by his own personal example and 

* * ^ by his measures he still further punfied the 

administration Secondly, he made in Bengal a permanent settle- 
ment of tlie land revenue, by which the tax-collectors m that 
province — zevundars as they were called — were practically con 
verted into landlords paying a fixed tent to the government, a 
policy the expediency of which has been much debated Thirdly, 
though he left Great Britain with the intention of pursuing a 
peaceful policy, he found himself obliged to make war on Tippoo 
Sahib of Mysore. After a skilful campaign he was successful, and 
forced his adversary to mal e peace and to lose half his territories.’ 

After an interval, Richard Wellesley, better known as the 
Marqms Wellesley, the elder brother of the great soldier who 
eventually became Duke of Wellington, was made governor 
general A brilliant scholar at Eton he obtained this office 

I Cornwall;* found 1 ke suViMouesC ncetOfi tliaali jwoffc was very labonous aodhatassme 
— IhaTeagreat deal mora bus nesscveiyday' fc* wrote to his son at Eton than you have 
ta a whole sclioot.day and I never get a whole hdiday * 
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the age of thirty fi\e He found on his amral m India, m 
*798, a situation which required the excrciic of all his abilities 
French ambitions were revising French officers, b> 
dnlhng and organizing the troops of natise rulers, had wt^«*iry 
rot cnlj improsed those troops immensely but had 
obtained very great influence for themselses— one of 
them was deified after his death and is still worshipped in 
Southern Tnda Tippoo Sahib, who prased himself a hard 
^^orktng ruler as well as a brate and resourceful soldier, had 
wade an alliance with the trench in order to realize his supreme 
object — the downfall of the British Abote all, three weeks 
^tei ^^ellesle} reached Madras, Napoleon himself started on 
the Egyptian expedition, and, if successiul, might hate pro 
cecded to India (p 538) 

Into the details of Wellesley’s great proconsulship limits of 
space forbid us to enter, and we must only allude to its chief 
tttults. First, Wellesley persuaded the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to expel the French officers m his senice, 
and arranged that, in return for the Nizam giving up 
part of his lemtoOt the East India Company should mamiam 
an army for his defence Then he turned against Tippoo Sahib, 
and the brilliant capture of Sennsapalam by Baird resulted in 
Tippoo’s death ’ A large part of Mysore was annexed by the 
Company, a small part was given to the Niram, and the remainder 
handed o^er to the representative of the old Hindu dynasty 
’^hich had ruled there before its expulsion by Hyder All Other 
annexations in Southern India followed, the result of which was 
that most of the Carnatic came under direct British control 
Hence our temtones in the south were enormously extended 
In the north, Wellesleys operations were no less important. 
He made a treaty waih the Nabob of Oudh similar to that made 
With the Nizam, the Company in exchange for territory, 
including Rohilcund, maintaining an army for the !n^ " 
Nabobs defence War subsequently followed with 
some of the Mahratta leaders, of whom the most formidable was 


>Uewu biin«<i^ 
taitn under Ur 
tolerated la see ns 
Innii 


ih mn eery hanoun under MTOrt or Cn uh ers aad h j f»m!l, 

,h pro ect on. Tbe fast of hu «»» ,hotn Queen Victona was much 
1 iSh d ed at Calcutta ml jy 
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Sindhia, whose troops had been trained by French officers. 
Arthur Wellesley — the future Duke of Wellington — won the 
battles of Assa^e and Argaum in 1S03 the former by an attack 
of superb audaaty against an anny twice his strength Lake 
won the battle of Lamam and captured Delhi, md with its 
capture the Mogul emperor came under British control Later 
on came a war with Holkar, another Mahralta leader, whose 
irregular horse were famous throughout India, Against him oui 
army met with a disaster, and the East India Company and 
the British Government, already frightened by the immensity of 
the recent annexations, and the cost ol the military operations, 
recalled ^Vellesley m 1S05 Under Wellesley important reforms 
had been made in administration But it is chiefly for his ex 
tension of our empire that he is remembered, for m the space 
of seven years he had made our terntones continuous from 
Delhi to Calcutta and from Calcutta to Cape Comorin, he had 
destroyed or weakened our most dangerous foes, he had closed 
India to the French, and had exalted Great Britain to be the 
suzerain power m Indix 

For nearly ten years after Wellesley s depatfure little occuned 
in India. It was a period of inaction and of non intervention 
But the anarchy in various parts of India soon neces 
sitated British action. Enormous bands of brigands, 
ranerat "human jackals" roamed over Central India, burning 
and killing and robbing wherever they went. Some- 
times these Pindans as they were called crossed into British 
territory and did immense damage Such a state of things could 
not continue, and on Lord Jfas/tngf arrival as governor general 
(1814-23) our policy was changed into one of action Lord 
Hastings first had a war with Nepaut — the home of the brave 
Gurkhas — which led to some annexation of territory and to a 
satisfactory settlement of our rdations with that country In 
t8i7 came the struggle with the Pindans which led also to a 
war with the Mahratlas The result WaS that both Pindans and 
Mahraitas submitted, a good deal of temtory was annexed 
Including the temlories of the Peshwa of Poona whilst the 
boundaries of the vanous native states in the centre of India 
were delimitated. There for the present we may leave Indian 
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affairs. Thanks chiefly to Wellesley and Hastings, the British 
power had been substituted in India for that of the Great Mogul 
That eastern empire which had been the dream of Napoleon’s 
ambition had become an accomplished fact with his greatest 
enemies » 

Nor is India the only part of our empire which was de^ eloped 
in the later part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine* 
teenth centurj The discoNcnes of Giptam Cook be 
tween 1768 and 1779 had given to Great Bntam the ^“®^'^****- 
opportunity of developing a third great continent in Australia, 
How the opportunity ivas utilized will be told later. 


XXXIX. The French Revolution and 
the Great War, 1789-1802 

We revert from Amenca and India to the affairs of Europe. 
Barely ten years were to elapse after the American ^^a^ of In 
dependence was over before Great Bntam was plunged Freneh 
into a war which was to last, with one bnef interval, 
fw more than twenty years. In *789 came the famous 
French Revolution France bad suffered from a government 
*hxch was incompetent and arbuiary, a court which was ex 
travagant and fnvolous, and an anstocracy which clung to its 

pnvileges — above all that of not contnbuting to the chief taxes 

whilst It neglected its duties. She endured a system of taxation 
*hich had every possible fault, and which left to the poor peasant 
only one-fifth of his earnings for himseU Moreover, the people 
bad no share m the government, and the States General — which 
bad m the Middle Ages corresponded in some measure to the 
English Parliament — had not met smce 1614 

The close of the eighteenth century, however, found people’s 
“iinds prepared for change. A bnlhant writer, Voltaire, had 
attacked vanous abuses, particularly those connected with the 
Roman Catholic Church, and had created, it is not too much 
t> say, the cntical atmosphere of his generation. A seductive 
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philosopher, Rousseau, had taught people to look back to an 
imaginarj golden age when there was no oppression and no po\ erty 
because there ^lere no kings, no nobles, and no priests In the 
same year that these two wnlers died, in 1778, the French mon 
archy had appealed to its subjects as >>e ha%e seen, to support 
liberty m America, it is not surpnsuig that the Trench people 
should seek liberty for themselves when financial difficulties at 
last forced the king to summon the States General in May, 17S9 

Trance was at heart loyal, and a great king might have maoc 
reforms which would have staved off a rev olution But Xjouts A VI, 
Course of Mng though well meaning and amiable, was \acil 
Re»oinioB. latmgandundeaded, whilst his queen. Mane Antoinette, 
though beautiful, was unpopular and indiscreet The king had 
no scheme of reforms and no scheme of coercion— he merely 
let things drift Consequently events moved quicUy after the 
meeting of the Slates General at Versailles On previous occa 
sions, the States General had sat and voted in three estates 
representing the nobles, clergy, and people respectively But 
on this occasion the representatives of the people insisted on 
all the orders sitting and voting m one hctuse, and by (heit 
pertinacity achieved their object Then, on /ufy the men 
of Pans took the Bastille the great fortress dominating eastern 
Pans — and its fall was regarded throughout Europe as the 
sign of the downfall of absolute monarchy in France' In 
October, the women of Pans, impelled by fear of famine, 
marched to Versailles, and brought the king the royal family, 
and the States General to Pans, thinking that they would thus 
be sure of supplies of bread, and os a consequence, the govern 
ment and the assembly became, as time went on, increasingly 
subject to the influence of the Panstan populace. 

The year 1790 was taken up with the task of reorganizing 
France — with removing abuses in Oiurch and State, m taxation 
and in the law, m the anny and navy The kintt’s attitude 
was uncertain, and sometimes be sided with the reformers and at 

> Te tS* pofvuUr ln»£ oabon ll>« lluiill* uspncniUe. and 1 % dungaoni vert full cl 
ontnej pnvram. A< a matter ef faei, <h« LaatJle vai oaljr i>r K SundreJ aad 

tvnty tcldierm, B,dat ot tSrni aid, aad Vjr SAetit canAnn, ctily act cf vhieV vac find aad 
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other times he opposed them. Finally, however, m June, 1791, 
he escaped from Paris and fled tosvards the eastern frontier of 
France. But he ^^as captured at Varennes and brought back, 
a disaedited monarch, and power passed more and more into 
the hands 5f the extremists. In .August, 1792, the Paris mob 
stormed the Tuileries palace, where Louis XVI lived, and^soon 
afterwards, in the awful September massacres, killed hundreds 
of people who had been imprisoned because of their suspected 
hostility to the Revolution. A new assembly, called the Con- 
vention, was summoned, and met towards the close of September. 
This assembly declared France to be a Republic, and a few 
months later, after long debates, the king was condemned to 
death and was executed (January, 1793) ' 

The French Revolution, it is no exaggeration to say, afiected 
profoundly the politics, both internal and external, of every state 
m Europe. Its ideas of “Liberty, Equality, and BntUh 
Fraternity” were popular with all European peoples, 
whilst they aroused the apprehensions of all Euro- Reveiutwa. 
pean monarchs. In Great Britain, at first, the Revolution was 
regarded with sympathy. Put, the son of the great Earl of 
Chatham and the prime minister from 1783 to 1801, watched 
it with no unkindly eye, he regarded it, m his own words, 
“as a spectator”, and saw no reason why it should affect British 
Polic)'. The poets, such as Wordsworth and Coleridge, saw in 
It the dawn of a new era of happiness and freedom; whilst 
Radical clergymen preached m its favour, and Radical poli- 
ticians wrote frequently to its leaders and formed revolutionary 


Wlane Antoiaelte was juJloluwd dunng Ow folIowuiB October J.ouis XVI’s son, the 
Oaupbui, died m Janiiarf, 1795 . »» **•* ■ 5 ® iifteea, as a result of the homble cruelly 
shown to him. For sia months in the ye" l>re»»oui to h» death he was in a ground floor 
Worn, without light, and often in winter wuboot a fae. and in solitary confinement, his meals 
being passed to him through a grasiog at the eod of that time someone visited bun. and 

It may be convenient here to sommattw she mlemal history of France after the eaeeuiioo 
cf the king After the extreme sectwo m the Convention, the Jacobin or Slountam party, 
had overthrown the more moderate section, lhe”Reign of Terror" ensued (June, 1793-July. 
•7W\ in the last seven weeks of which neaily fourteen hundred people were sent to the guillo- 
tine m Pans alone. The extremists lh«» l»« th«“ pow, and a more moderate government 
followed. At the end of 1793 ih« Cbnwenoon i^mbly was dissolved, and the government 
was put under the control of two Assemblies and of a committee called the Directory (1793-99! 
Fioally, in October. 1799. Napo 1 «n tus mura from Egypt overthrew the Directory, and 
became supreme as rirst Consul, and in tflo* he was elected Emperor 
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societies The Whigs thought it bore a resemblance to their 
own “glorious” Revolution of 1688, and Fox, the chief Whig 
leader, in particular gave the Revolution his enthusiastic ap- 
proval, exclaiming of the capture of the Bastille, “ How much 
the greatest event that has happened in the world, and how 
much the bestl’ 

But, as the Revolution became more violent, opinion altered 
Burke, the greatest of all Whigs, who from the first, unlike others 
of his party, had regarded it with suspicion, published 
change in in November, 1790, his “Reflections on the French 
opm on Revolution , in which he expressed his detestation of 
It “in its act, consequences, and most of all in its example”, 
and prophesied that its ultimate result would be anarchy, the 
book made a profound impression not only m Great Britain but 
in all European courts Moreover, atrocities such as the Septem 
her massacres horrified public feeling Above all, the French 
revolutionaries were not content to leave other countnes alone 
They intngued with revolutionaries in this country, and riots in 
Dundee, Sheffield, and elsewhere showed the dangers of their 
exhortations In the autumn of 1793 other events o^'carred 
which hastened on war The French proclaimed that they 
would give assistance to any nation that rose for its liberty 
— which was equivalent to a declaration of war against the 
monarchies of Europe They occupied the Austnan Netherlands 
(they had begun war with Austria in the previous spring) and 
declared the river Scheldt open lo commerce, this nver, m order 
to develop the trade of Holland and Great Britain had been 
for a long time, under European treaty, closed to all vessels by the 
Dutch government, and m declanng it thus open the French 
government showed a flagrant disregard of all treaty rights ^ 
Moreover, France threatened to invade Holland. Once again, as 
on other occasions, Great Britain felt that her own independence 
was bound up with that of Holland Then followed the execution 
of Louis XVT in the beginning of 1793, and v/ar was deebred in 
February Pitt had striven to maintain peace as long as he could, 
but the extremists in France had made peace impossible. 
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I. The Great Coalition and its Failure, 1793-6 

Great Britam was not alone in resisting France.* Austria 
and Prussia had begun war with France in the previous jear, 
and to th«e allies v.ere added Holland and, before 
long, Spain* and Sardinia j and, as usual, Great Britain 
paid heavy subsidies to the powers composing this F«nce, 
Great Coalition. That France, with her arfny at first 
a mob, with the discipline of her navy ruined by the Revolution, 
with the extremists in power and engaged in guillotining one 
another, and with Rojalist risings in various districts, should 
have successfully resisted such a coalition is one of the marvels 
of history. The forces of Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia 
were concentrated in Belgium, and in twelve marches could have 
occupied Paris. 
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Coalitions of European powers, however, have seldom worked 
harmoniously The allies, as a contemporary said, wanted to 
Causes of the sheep before killing the dog, instead of a 

its failure advance upon the captml, each was intent upon 
securing the frontier fortresses which it could claim at the peace 
Moreover, they were jealous of each other and had no com 
mander to direct the whole operations. Meantime, the armies 
of France, with their country threatened, exhibited a patnotism 
and an enthusiasm which earned all before them The generals 
represented literally the survival of the fittest, for those that 
failed were nearly always dismissed and sometimes guillotined 
Above all, the new Government that France had evolved left 
the control of the war to one man, and that a man of genius, 
Carnot 

Consequently, though in the summer of 1 793 there were eight 
foreign armies on French soil, and Lyons, Toulon, and Brittany 
Mil wry against the Revolution, before the end of the 

op«^«ioo* year these risings had been put down and all the 
foreign aimies but one had been expelled In the 
following year, 1794 the French drove the allies not only from 
Belgium but from Holland as well, and secured the Rhine frontier 
that they had been striving for so many centuries to obtain* 
Holland therefore dropped out of the coalition, and in 1795 
both Prussia and Spain withdrew from it With 1796 came 
Napoleon’s famous campaign m Italy, m which, after iji\ading 
Piedmont and forcing its ruler, the King of Sardinia, to withdraw 
from the war, he defeated the Austrians m a succession of 
battles, then marched to within ninety miles of Vienna and 
obliged the Austrians at the banning of 1797 to make peace 
It must be confessed that Great Britain played a somewhat 
inglorious part in the military operations from 1793 to 1796 
The BriUeh doubt her allies were largely to blame — Great 

Qweroment,* heading a crusade, it has been said, 

With an army of camp followers But her statesmen 
had done nothing in the years after the Amcncan war to profit 
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by Its lessons. As a consequence, at the beginning of the French 
war, both officers and men, whether cavalr) or infanlr), were 
untrained, whilst the artillery was worse than at any other 
previous period of its history In the course of the war, the 
Govemnient, at its wits’ end to get recruits, adopted the perm 
cious system of promoting those officers who succeeded m enlist 
mg a certain number of recruits, and sent out regiments of boys 
instead of men to tropical climates — which, in the case of most 
of them, meant certain death In equipment, the Government 
was scandalously negligent It failed to send out greatcoats to 
soldiers campaigning in the Netherlands during the winter, or 
boots for those fighting m tropical districts infested with danger 
ous insects. Troops were sometimes sent out who had never 
fired a shot, or with wholly insufficient supplies of ammunition, 
and the arrangements for transport and hospitals were mcon 
ceivably bad 

But chief among the causes of failure was the fact that our 
small army was frittered avray on a vanety of objects instead 
of being concentrated upon one In the first year of Bri«*h 
the war (1793) {here were three distinct centres of 
operations m Europe, and in all there was failure to ^ ’ 

record. Hood landed a force to co^^peraie with the French 
Royalists at Toulon, but he had to withdraw after suffering con 
siderable losses Another force was sent to Quiberon Bay, to 
help the Royalists in Brittany, but amved too late to be of any 
service* A third force under the Duke of York was sent to 
assist the allies m Belgium The duke besieged Bunktrk un 
successfully, but fought in conjunction with the Austrians some 
engagements m which our men showed bravery When, how 
ever, m the next year, the French advanced m overwhelming 
numbers, the duke was forced to retire from Belgium to Holland, 
and finally the remnant of his forces entered Hanover and 
returned, m 1795, back to England 

Meantime, outside Europe, the chief centre of military opera 
tions was m the JVes/ Indies A promising start was made in 
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were petsistentl> contrar) for the rematnder of the fleet when it 
tned to sail up the bay, so that the French had finally to retire 
without landing in Irebnd at alL If the> had landed, they might 
have roused that island to a successful rebellion In another 
sphere of operations, in the Mediterranean, the British missed 
their opportuniues The fleet might have commanded the coast 
road to Genoa and increased the difficulties of the French cam 
paigns in Italy, as it was, Napoleon’s wonderful success in Italy 
m 1796 led us to evacuate that sea m the following year 

2. Isolation of Great Britain and her Victories 
on Sea, 1797-8 

The chance of crushing France had been lost m 1793, and four 
years later— tn 1797— Great Bntain found herself m a desperate 
position France held the rrhole of the Netherlands otitlesl 
and controlled the Dutch fleet, by an alliance 111th 
Spam she practically controlled the Spanish fleet 'TO 
as well Great Bntain herself had no all> upon the Continent 
Scotland was dissatisfied and Ireland on the verge of rebellion 
Consols had sunk to 50, and there was a run on the Bank of 
England. Worst of all, the seamen inuUnied. At Spithead the) 
protested against many real grievances— the lowness of the pay, 
the embezzlement of part of U by the pa>masters, the insuffi 
ciency of the food, the seventy of the disapUne, and the shortness 
of leave, ana when the) were promised redress by Black Dick’ , 
as the sailors lovnngl) called Lord Howe, the mutiny ended At 
the Nore Parker, the leader of the mutineers, was infected with 
revolutionar) ideas. He wanted the seamen to elect their own 
officers, and hoisted the red flag of anarchy But the Government 
showed energy, the mutin) was suppressed and its leader hanged 
Nevertheless it was the navy which in this, as in other 
cntical years, was to save Great Britain In February, before 
the muiimes, Jervis, afterwards created Lord St of 

Vincent, beat the Spanish fleet off Cape St Vincent 
In the battle Nelson disUnguished himself The 
Spanish fleet was sighted in two divasions, and Jervis was manceu 
vnng to keep the sections apart Nelson, divining his chiePs 
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intentions at the critical moment took the responsibility, without 
orders, of s^vlnglng his vessel out of the line, and was just in 
time to attack the leading Spanish ships of one division as they 
were on the point of getting into touch with the other In 
October, after the mutinies were over, Duncan defeated the 
Dutch fleet off Camperdown in the Tevel ' Getting in between 
the Dutch and the shore, he fought them pellmell without any 
order or system, and won a notable victory 

Our dangers, however, were not yet over At the beginning of 
1798, Kapoleon was sent to Brest to decide upon the feasibility 
Ntpoieon a mvasion of Ireland If his decision had been 

fainpaiBn favouf, and hc had arrived in Ireland in the 

’79®- summer of 1798, just at the time that the rebellion 
broke out, the result might have been disastrous But fortunately 
Napoleon decided against an invasion Indeed his mind was 
captivated by ideas of Eastern conquest, and he projected an 
invasion of Egypt, with the ulumale object perhaps of march 
mg upon India. The French Government agreed, and pre- 
parations for the expedition were secretly made Napoleon 
left Toulon m the spring of 1798 and took, Malta. But he 
was extremely lucky even to arrive m Egypt Nelson had 
just been sent to reoccupy the Mediterranean, and, but for the 
absence owing to a storm of his frigates — on which he relied 
for information — he must have caught Napoleon He had to 
wait for reinforcements, and then guessing that Napoleon’s 
objectne was EgJTit, he sailed from Sardinia for Alexandria 
Shortly afterwards Napoleon left Malta for the same destination, 
though his fleet steered first for Crete. The tracks of the French 
and British fleets during one night must base crossed, and for 
three days the fleets were stccnng roughly parallel courses some 
sixty miles apart Nelson sailed the faster and reached Alex 
andna first Finding no signs of the French, he thought that 
he had guessed wrongly and doubled back to Sicilj Napoleon’s 
fleet meantime, after coasting by Crete, sailed to Alexandria, 
and his troops landed, won the battle of the Pyramids against 
I Dunns th« nubny tk« B inh ka<i «P tW tIocViil* et tU Dutch Sect with onlp 
tue >h (a,***U the Mhcn BiutunrJ. Dimcsa llwailB rathcpl tnaklns • Souli lalh«eiutln> 
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the Mamelukes, who then governed the country, and took 
Caro 

Nelson heard of Napoleon’s arnval in Egypt, sailed back to 
Alexandria, and upon August i sighted Napoleon’s fleet at 
Th b tti ^richer in Abouktr Bay close to the moxths of the 
ofUie*Niie Nile The French fleet had made the two great 
Auf 1, 1798 q{ anchonng their fleet as close to 

the shore as possible and of not joining their vessels by chains. 



Nelson could trust his captains, as he said, " to find a hole some- 
where”, and they quickly realized that they were able to pass on 
both sides of the French ships as well as between ^hem, and to 
concentrate their forces first on the van and then on the centre 
and rear of the trench fleet. Beginning at six o'clock m the 
evening, the battle lasted far into the night and was continued 
the next morning The French flagship, VOnent, blew up at 
10 p.m , and before the battle was over eleven out of the thirteen 
French ships had been captured or sunk It was a brilliant 
\ictory, in which all the captain^ fighting, as Nelson said, “like 
a band of brothers", had distinguished thcmsches. 
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3. The Second Coalition and its Failure, 

1799-1800 

The battle of the NHe had gieat consequences. Not only 
did It prevent Tippoo Sahib m India from obtaining an> further 
help from the French <p 517), and gi%e the The Second c<..il 
Bntish control of the Mediterranean, but U cn I*®" Frence 

, , , , , . Jn «77J » 0 d its 

couraged the formation of another coalition of •uce«»tei 
European powers against France (t799) The insolence and 
aggtessueness of the foreign policj pursued b> the French 
Government had roused the Ciar, and Austria and Turke> also 
joined in the coalition Affairs at first looted scry promising 
The French were almost dnven out of Italy, while the Bntish 
had m 1798 taVen Minorca and blocltaded Malta. The 
British freed from their entanglements m the West Indies by 
the treaty ol 1798 with Toussamt lOuverture, again sent an army 
to Holland under the command of the Duke of York, Thanks 
to Lord St Vincent an efBaent system of blockading the great 
French port of Brest was adopted > France herself under an mcap 
able and intoleragt Government, was threatened with bankruptcy 
anarchy and civil war Meanwhile Napoleons own plans were 
thwarted by the maritime supremacy of ihe British He invaded 
Syria, but Bntish ships under Sydney Smith captured his siege 
tiain_it was going by sea—and the guns which Napoleon had 
mtended for the attack upon Acrt were therefore used in its 
defence. Aided by Bntish seamen. Acre held out With this 
town umaken, Napoleon was unable to advance and had to re 


treat to with his great schemes of 


* .T. .C. * J J a conquest unaccomplished. 

But then the tide turned, and the year that opened so well 
for the all es was to end gloomily The British troops had been 
sent to Holland in evpectation of assistance from the 
Dutch and the Russians The Russian contingent how 'Si«?' 
ever, proved inefficient and the Dutch soldiers never came at alL 
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Our own army, badly equipped and worse provisioned, fighting 
at one time in a district cut up dykes and canals and at 
another in one of sand dunes, could do littlej but it fought 
sufficiently well to be able to make a capitulation by which it 
was allowed to return to England The French wen a great 
victory m Switzerland over the Austro Russian army, and then 
Austria and Russia quarrelled and the latter withdrew from 
the coalition- Above all, Napoleon came back to France. 
Sydney Smith caused English newspapers to be sent to Napoleon 
giving an account of affairs in Europe Sent no doubt with the 
amiable design of making Napoleon thoroughly uncomfortable, 
they had the effect of making him decide upon an immediate 
return, and after an exciting voyage, in which he managed to 
elude all British ships, Napoleon landed safely m France m 
October He was welcomed enthusiastically The old Govern 
ment was overthrown, and by Christmas Day, 1 799, Napoleon, with 
the new title of Firs: Consul, controlled the destinies of France 
Napoleon, after restoring some sort of order in France, turned 
his attention first to the Austrians, who were fighting m Italy 
Tin b»ttie crossed the Alps, got in the re^r of the Austrian 
of MarcsEo. army, beat it at the celebrated victory of Martnt^ 
Neutrality, in June, 1800, and won North Italy, another French 
victory, secured at Hohenhnden in December by 
another general, forced the Austrians to make peace at the be* 
ginning of 1801 Against the British, Napoleon made use of 
the grievances of neutral powers No country denied that a 
neutral ship carrying contraband of war or attempting to enter 
a blockaded port was liable to seizure. But the British, in the 
definition of what constituted contraband of war, included food 
stuffs and naval stores, such as hemp, which was one of the 
chief exports of Russia, and they claimed the right to seize 
vessels bound for a port declared to be blockaded, though the 
blockade might be a “paper one" with no adequate force to 
support It. Moreover, they seized goods belonging to the encmj, 
even when earned on neutral ships under convoy of their o»ti 
country’s warships. Neutrals contested these claims, and at the 
end of 1800 the Armed Neutraht) of Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden was formed to support ihcir views. 
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4. Renewed Isolation of Great Britain, 1801 
and the Treaty of Amiens, 1802 


The >ear iSoi, like the >ear 1797, nas therefore a critical 
year for Grrai Britain- She was again without an all} on the 
Continent The Armed Keutrality threatened her 
’^ith war The prime minister, Pm, retired m diUon*of'cre«t 
Februar), and was succei.ded b> an incompetent **'^*^‘'' •" **«* 
minister called Addington But the events of a fortnight at 
the end of Marcli and the beginning of April completcl} altered 
the situation. Abercromb}, who had been sent to operate, wnth 
gteatl) inferior forces, against the French army still m Egypt, 
succeeded m effecting a landing and winning a brilliant victor) 
at Alexandria, which led to the capitulation of the French forces 
five months later Two days after this battle the Czar Paul 
was assassinated With his death, the “trunk”— -as Nelson called 
Russia— of the Armed Neutrality was broken, and the new czar, 
Alexander I, was favourable to the British and made a treaty 
With them Meantime disasters had occurred to the “branches” 
of the Armed NeiJtralit) The British captured the Danish and 
Swedish islands in the West Indies Above all, on the ist of 
April, came the battle of Copenhagen Nelson, with part of the 
Bntish fleet, forced his way up the intricate straits in front of 
the capital, attacked and silenced the Danish baltenes, took and 
sank the Danish fleet, and before he retired had forced the 
Danish Government to renounce the Armed Neutralitj,’ and so 
opened the Baltic to the Bniish fleet 

Great Britain after this fortnight of success, was ready 
burdened as she was b) a gigantic debt and governed b> a pacific 
minister, for peace, and so was Napoleon Before 
the end of the year the preliminaries were signed, Ir’Aml’enl^ 
and developed into the Treat) of Amiens in rSoa 
“It was a peace”, said a conteraporar), “of which everyone was 
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glad and nobody proud’ Great Britain gave up all her con 
quests save Ceylon and Trinidad, whilst France retained the 
country which is now called Belgium, and the Rhine frontier 
For neail> the whole of its course, the war had been con 
ducted by Pitt, and his lieutenant Dundas In Macaulays 
opinion, Pitts war policy was that of a driveller, and 
ThfllaSStt'”' It has been said of Dundas that he was so pro- 
of the war f^^ndly Ignorant of war as to be unconscious even 
of his ignorance The judgments are somewhat harsh But it 
IS impossible to read the details of the war without realizing 
that our statesmen not infrequently failed to take suffiaent 
advantage of the opportunities offered them, had no clear or 
consistent idea of their objectives and made the task of t ® 
generals alwajs difficult and sometimes impossible by providing 
them with inadequate or ill equipped forces Hence much ot 
the war is disappointing, but in the West Indies in the 
lands, and above all in Egjpt our soldiers fought bravely, and 
some of our generals — and more especially Abercromby ex 
hibited considerable capacitj, whilst the navy won for itse 
immortal glory , 


XL. The Napoleonic War, 1803-15 

The Peace of Amiens was merely a truce, for the reorganiza 
tion of France failed to satisfy Napoleon’s ambitions, and hts 
aggressive policy made the renewal of war in 
?“r." wli®or war evitable The First Consul annexed Piedmont and 
In laoj. ^ mediator he intervened in Germany 

and reconstructed the boundaries of its states so as to smt 
French interests, he sent thirtjr thousand soldiers to Switzerland 
and gave that country a new constitution Above all he virtually 
annexed Holland, and thus once again British supremacy was 
threatened m the North Sea But Napoleons ambitions were 
not limited to Europe The ofEcial report of a French colonel 
who had been sent to Egypt aroused great indignation m 
Britain, for the colonel expressed the opinion that six thousand 
French troops would be sufficient to recapture that country , and 
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May, 1803, until October, 1805, the main interest centres m 
Th att«n te<j plans for the invasion of England 

invas 1 on*of To Carry out his great scheme, Napoleon stationed 
crgiand, jEoj-s near Boulogne nearly a hundred thousand 
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soldiers' — the soldiers nho uere afterwards to win such a wonder 
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Ihis army he built over two thousand flat bottomed boats, pro 
pelled by oars and easily beached. But swarms of British 
frigates, sloops, and gun vessels were patrolling the Channel, and 
Napoleon soon realized that a fleet was essential to con\0} his 
flotilla of boats across the thirty miles of sea that separated France 
from England The French ships-ofwar, however, lay mside the 
great harbours of Brest and Toulon and the smaller ones of 
Rochefort and FerroFj and outside those harbours, ceaselesslj 
and untinngl) watching the French vessels, were the British 
fleets The blockade of Brest by Cornwallis — the brother of 
the soldier — excited the wonder of the world, whilst almost equal 
vigilance was shown b> the British commanders off Fcrrol and 
Rochefort Nelson could not exercise over Toulon so rigid a 
blockade, but he had it carefully watched by his frigates, and his 
fleet during these critical months never went into port except to 
an open roadstead ’ Napoleon’s great army at Boulogne never 
saw those “far distant, storm-beaten British ships” outside the 
French harbours, but nevertheless they “stood between it and 
the dominion of the world”. 

How were the, French fleets to elude the blockading British 
ships and obtain command of the Channel for sufficient time to 
enable the flotilla to cross to England” Napoleon’s viueneuve 
brain spun plan after plan, but they were all foiled NeUon 
by the ability of Lord Barham, the first lord of the adrmralt) at 
^Vhitehall, and by the vigilant co operation of the admirals afloat 
Limits of space forbid reference except to the last plan of alt, 
^ plan devised early m 1805, when Spam had been drawn into an 
alliance with Napoleon and consequently when her fleet was a\ail- 
able for offensive operations against Great Bntain Under this 
plan, there was to be a general rendezvous of all the French and 
Spanish fleets m the West Indies, and the combined armada was 
then to return to Europe and s%veep aside all opposition The 


* Fetrol belonged to Span, tml « was entuaHy annexed at this time by Napoleon. 
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Brest fleet, however, was unable to escape But the loulon fleet 
under Yilleneuve got away in March, picked up the Spanish fleet 
at Cadiz, and reached Martinique (May 14) Nelson, who at first 
thought the Toulon fleet was destined for the East, and who was 
bound by his orders specially to guard against an attack on Egypt, 
Naples, or Sicily, watched the sea between Sardinia and the coast 
of Tunis, and then, hearing of Villeneuve’s cruise westward, he 
went to Gibraltar, reaching it just eight days before Yilleneuve 
reached the West Indies Various pieces of information 'ed him 
to conclude that Yilleneuve s destination was the ^Vest Indies,^ 
and he accordingly followed him there without delay 

But when Nelson had reached Barbados (June 4), and was 
within a hundred miles of his quarry, inaccurat- information 
given him by a Btutsh general caused him to go south to 
Trinidad instead of north to Martinique where Yilleneuve was® 
The latter, when he heard of Nelson s arrival wisely decided on 
in immediate return home Nelson followed some days later, 
and sent forward a fast brig to announce the news The brig 
passed Yilleneuve s fleet on the way home, and brought intelb 
gence to the admiralty in time for a fleet tp be concentrated 
under Calder to meet Yilleneuve on his return journey off Cafe 
FtnisUrre'^ Calder with an inferior force, fought an action in 
a fog and captured two of Villeneuves ships (July 22) The 
action however, was not decisive, and Calder failed to renew it 
the next day, consequently Yilleneuve was enabled to withdraw 
to Corunna, a port near Ferrol Meantime Nelson had returned 
to the south of Spain, and, hearing nothing of Yilleneuve, went 
to join Cornwallis off Brest* 
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With Villeneuve at Corunna the danger to England uas not 
yet over In August, however, Villeneuve left that port, and, 
instead of going north to attempt co-operation with the Brest 
fleet, he went south and entered Cadiz Ihcre he was shortly 
afterwards blockaded b> the British fleet, and Napoleon had to 
give up all ideas of invasion Moreover, Pitt, who had displaced 
Addington as pnme minister, had succeeded in forming another 
coalition against France — the third that he formed — consisting 
of Russia, Austria Great Britain, and Sweden Accordingly 
N-^poleon marched liis army away from Boulogne to attack 
Austria. Meantime Villeneuve was watched by Nelson, who 
had after a short rest in England, returned to his command 
Villeneuve, however, could not he idle whilst the British assumed 
the oSensive, as they began to do, in the Mediterranean, urged 
on by Napoleon and on the point of being superseded, he 
ventured to leave Cadiz intending to check the British opera 
lions against Naples But Nelson attacked him and the battle 
off CaJ/e Trafalgar re«uUed (Oct ai) 

Ihe allied fleet of thirty three ships of the line, after it left 
Cadiz, was discovered by Nelson in a slightly curved line ^ome 
five miles long Nelson had previously determined 
to make an attack upon the centre and rear of the T?afiietr 
allied fleet, with his own twenty seven ships arranged 
m two columns Of one of these columns Colhngwood was in 
command with orders to attack the rear ships, whilst Nelson 
himself led the other with the object of fighting the centre and 
keeping off the van ships of the enemy The action began about 
noon Colhngwood in the Royal Sozereign Outdistanced the 
ships in his own column,' and for a quarter of an hour fought 
the enemy single handed Somewhat later Nelson s column got 
into action Nelsons ship, the Victory, led, and her first 
broadside dismounted twenty guns and killed or wounded some 
four hundred men of the enemy The fighting was earned on 


> tack was us ally foul for the blockaded force to coma out secondlv ih,. f si , ^ 

“ '■= 

» See how that eoUe fellow Collngwood Carnes his sh p m o actonl“ ws. hJ ? 
eomoieut, and almost at the same t me Coll nrwood eacU tne.l \vk,. •• »t . 

ugoal Eosland expects every man to do lus duty " 
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with fierce determination by both sides; but the IJrltisli gunnery 
prosed its superiority, and eventually, out of thirty three ships 
of the enemy, the British captured nineteen. In the course of tlie 
battle, however, Nelson was wounded in the spine with a musket 
ball and died in the hour of victory.* "It does not become me 
to make comparisons," Lord St. Vincent had written previously, 
"there is but one Nelson." And later generations hare endorsed 
this verdict. 


2. Growth ot Napoleon’s Power, 1805-9, 
and the Continental System 

Great Bntain had vanquished Napoleon on the sea, and for 
the remainder of the war her maritime supremacy was not 
seriously contested, but she seemed powerless to slop orowih 
Napoleon’s progress on land On December a, 1S05 Nipo’eons 
—SIX weeks after Tiafatgar— Napoleon’s campaign in isosaf’ 
Germany culminated in the defeat of the Austrians and Russians 
at AttskrMz, a defeat which broke up ihe Third Coalition and 
forced Austria ta make peace* The beginning of 180C saw 
the death of Pitt, the brain of the Third Coalition, and the end 
of It the downfall of Prussia, which after a ten years' neutrality 
had at last been induced lo take up arms against Prance only 
to be overwhelmed at the battle of jea In the summer of 
1S07, as a result of Napoleon’s victory at Fri,dla„d and ot 
Russia’s dissatisfaction owing to the tardiness of Great Britain— 
so the Russians alleged— in providing her with subsidies the 
Crar made at Tilsit m alliance with Napoleon, and not ’only 
agreed to the dismemberment of Prussia and lo the reorganization 
ot Germany, but promised in secret articles to make common 
cause wilh Napoleon against Great Brittm In the autumn of 
1S07 Portugal, the old ally of Great Bntain, was attacked- Lisbon 
wa, occupied by Prcnch troops, and the Portuguese royal family 


» Just Utfore hw de»lh N«l.on wa* loM that fourteen or fifteen of 
^arrendertd ‘■That u well " he uiaw.red. “but 1 l«rc..n«l7or 
*Pitt wae at Dath when he hcani the newt of Aaitetl 
Putney, anj 


nan nf V »fterwatd» he went lo 
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fled to Brazil Finally, in the spring of 1808, Napoleon, making 
unscrupulous use of the hostibty between Charles, the king of 
Spam, who has been described as a goodnatured imbecile, and 
his cowardly son Ferdinand, persuaded both father and son to 
go to Bayonne, and there — not without threats — got the one to 
resign the crown of Spain and the other to renounce his claim 
to It, and sent his own brother, Joseph, to Madrid to become 
king 

Napoleon then seemed supreme Ihe French empire in- 
cluded France, Belgium, the land up to the Rhine, and Pied- 
mont and Tuscany As King of Italy, Napoleon had 
the direct rule, m addition, of Lombardy and Venetia. 
As Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, he 
controlled the policies and the armies of nearly all the German 
powers except Austria and Prussia Of his brothers, Louis was 
Kuig of Holland, Jerome King of Westphalia, and Joseph King 
of Spam, whilst his brother in law, Murat, was King of Naples 
Russia was his ally, whilst Prussia — reduced to half its former 
size — and Austna were quiescent 

Great Britain alone remained to withstand J^apoleon’s power 
But, if she could not be defeated, she might be starved Napoleon, 
Nm oUon and “ found it impossible to Strike this enerny 
*Ve“'tSnUQentai heart, could cut ofl the supplies to t e 

Sysiem®" stomich’, if he could not invade Great Britain, 

he might rum the trade on which her prosperity depended. I 
Great Britain s merchandise might be carried on the ocean, it 
might yet, in Napoleon’s words, “be repelled b) all Europe 
from the Sound to the Hellespont”. Accordingly, at the end 
of 1806, he is'ued from Berlin his famous decrees declaring t e 
British Isles to be in a state of blockade — though there was no 
one French sliip-ofwar within mdes of any one of their ports 
As a result of these decrees, no ship coming from Great n in 
and Ireland or her colonies might be received m the ports o 
France or of allied powers, and any goods of origin on 

land or sea might be seized To the “Continental Sjstem , M 
the sjstem under this decree was called, Austna and Prussia an 
Russia, and all the lands under Napoleon’s influence to 
submit. 
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But to be successful, the Continental System must be com 
pleti, one leak >vould allow British goods to enter anywbeie on 
u w the And It was this necessity that largely 

»y»tem accounted for Napoleon’s poltcy with regard to Portugal 
and Spam There were, however, other pbces which 
were suitable for evading Napoleon's decrees with regard to 
British goods Heligoland was annexed by Great Britain, and 
made a convenient base of operations for smuggling goods into 
Germany ^ The Dutch Government, under Napoleon s brother 
Louis, showed little vigilance in carrying out the Continental 
System, and ignored an extensive trade clandestinely earned on 
at her ports till finally, Napoleon in 1810 had to annex Holland 
Nor did Great Britain fail to reply to Napoleon’s decrees Her 
Government retaliated with vanous ** Orders tn Couftal”, de 
daring all the ports from which the Bntish flag was excluded 
to be in a state of blockade and forbidding ships to sail to them 
except under a licence granted by Great Britain or when com 
ing from a British port Yet Great Britain suffered greatly 
from Napoleon’s measures, especially towards the close of the 
war , 

Undeterred by Napoleons brilliant successes, Great Bntain 
undertook various militaty operations against Napoleon and his 

Mil tary opertitions dlics At vanous times between 1803 and 1 8 1 1 
of Great Bnta n ghg captured from the French the Mauritius and 
their islands in the West Indies and from the Dutch their pos- 
sessions in the East Indies She anticipated Napoleon’s intended 
seizure of the Danish fleet by bombarding Copenhagen (1807) 
and forcing the Danes to give up their fleet — an act for which 
Great Britain was b Iterly attacked at the time but which is 
noT generally admitted to have been justifiable Elsewhere 
Great Britain was not so successful Expedit ons sent in 1807 
to South America to capture Buenos Ayres and to Constantinople 
to coerce the sultan were failures as was another dispatched in 
1809 to WaUheren with the object of destroying the ships and 
dockyards at Antwerp" 

1 Danni the winter (he IVench army Insp teof ihe Be n decrees, »»seUd«n<l 

(hod wi h Br UsS goods mported by Ihe Prend consul si Hamburg 

»The eoramsndeis cf the Sect and the anay-^ f R S rschao and the Eail ol 
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Abo\e all, ho^^e\er, Napoleon’s aggression in Portugal and 
Spam ga\e the British Government a worth) opportunil), in 
the summer of 1808, of championing those coun interference oi 
tnes To Spam, where all the prormces had bhuih 

* , , , .. . . jn Spain and 

risen against the king whom Napoleon had set Ponueai tsos 
o\er them, Great Britain sent money and arms, and the 
Spaniards achiered a great success b) forcing eighteen thousand 
Frenchmen to surrender at BayUn To Portugal Great Bntain 
sent an army under Sir A Welleslc), which defeated the French 
at Vtmiero, and forced them, b) the Convention of Cintra, to 
evacuate Portugal, though that convention aroused considerable 
indignation in Great Britain, because it allowed the French army 
to be conve)ed back to their homes in France instead of to 
prisons m England 

Napoleon himself then took up the task of subduing the 
Peninsula. Uh a huge arro> he invaded Spam and occupied 
Madrid. He was meditating an advance upon Napoiewt 
the south of Spain and upon Lisbon when Sir e® in 

John Moore— the new British commander s^“>hn m©o« 

threatened Naprjeons communications in the north, but "with 
bridle in hand', as he said and ready to retreat at a moments 
notice, and "to make a run for U” Napoleon decided to attack 
Moore There followed, on both sides, the most wonderful 
marching across mountainous country covered with snow and 
divided by deep defiles, Moore for part of the time keeping an 
average of seventeen miles a da) Eventually Napoleon left the 
pursuit to Marshal Soult. Moore got to Corunna and fought 
there a battle, as a result of which though he himself was 
killed his arm) was enabled to embark m safet) (Januar), 1809) 
Moores daring thrust load lost man) a bnve life but neverthe- 
less he had drawn the French away from the south and centre 
and had spoilt their plans. 

O'* harf {I*iU» eldet trother — amlled mnd jiTer Ihe failure o 
•reused the ether of dilatenness hence the famous cpgrain— 

“Great Chatham wi h tus sahre drawn 
S ockI wa tig for Sir R d«a d S rachan 
S r R cbvd longing to he nt em 

Stood wailing Idr the Earl of Chaihaml** 


the expedit on «c> 
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3» The Peninsular War and the Fall of 
Napoleon, 1809-14 

After the cmlnrkalion of the llntish troops Kipoleon thought 
that the Sjjamsh Tising wan “nearlj at an end". Hut he wan 
Th. peniB.uUr qujckly undeccitcd, for m April, 1809, 

w»r. t\cllcstc)r armid m the I'cninsula for llic 'ccond 

time. With W'clleslc) s opttations the campaigns known tn our 
history aa the J'tmniular tl'ar rrallj begin The diflinihies 
which \\tllcsli.y had to oacrcomc wcie at-fy great. Opinion at 
home was much di\u!cd as to the expediency of the irar and 
the abilities of Wclleslc) himself, con«cqucnlI) he had to be 
cautious — “if 1 lost fiac hiindrctl men without the clearest 
neccssil)’, he said, “I should be brought to my knees”. The 
British olhccrs with him were for the most part at first met 
pencnccd, the men were sometimes six months in ancars of 
paj, and for four campaigns had to do without tents Of the 
British allies, the I'ortugucsc, till trained by the British, were 
untrustworth) The Spaniards waged a guerrdla warfare, it is 
true, so successful!) against the 1 ftncli that the latter, though 
they had as many as three hundred thousand men in the field, 
were neacr able to concentrate more than seventy thousand 
against Wclleslo) But the Spaniards were useless m formal 
battles, even the best of them, in Wellesley's opinion, would 
only fire a volley whilst the enemy was out of reach and then 
run away 

It has been said of the Peninsula that U is a country where 
“large armies starve and small armies get beaten" The country 
was mountainous, and the roads instead of following ran across 
the river valleys Consequently it was difficult to get food or 
transport for a large army for any length of time, and the art 
of war consisted m the ability to concentrate rapidly a large army 
for a swift and decisive blow The French generals, however, 
found greater difficulties from the nature of the country than did 
Wellington They had to operate in the mam down the ribs of 
a fan, down the river valleys, ind they found it difficult to move 
from one valley to another Their lines of communication, owing 
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to the hostile population, were always precarious, and the farther 
the French went, the more difficult il was to secure them The 
English, on the other hand, had their communications by sea. 
They could thus avoid lengthening their lines, whilst when strong 
enough to take the offensive tht> could strike at the comniuni 
canons of the French and compel — as Moore in the Corunna 
campaign and Wellington in the Vittona campaign— the French 


IQ revreat _ 

Wellesley had as his opponents m the Peninsular war 
generals trained by Napoleon, who pursued tactics that had 
been eminently successful when employed by that master ot 
French .nd Bfiea>, Napolcons tactics at 

Br'i"ih t»eUes th,s time were to concentrate his artillery fire 
upon the point selected for attack, and then to throw at the 
weak spot either a great mass of cavalry or else a great mass 
of infantry in columns of nine, eighteen, or, as at Waterloo, 
twenty four deep, the columns being preceded by a cloud of 
nimble skirmishers who occupied the enemy s attention Wei 
lesley’s genius, however, was equal to these tactics First, in 
order to preserve his troops from the enem^y’s fire, he kept 
his troops till the last possible moment out of sight— behind 
a wall, for instance, or the crest of a hill Secondly, when the 
French cavalry charged, he relied on the solidity of a British 
square But when he was fighting the French infantry column, 
he had his men m line two deep This formation so long as 
I' remained steady, had great advantages, through its length it 
could outflank the enemy, and it could pour at a closely massed 
column a deadly fire to which only the leading files of a column 
could reply^ The British line would fire one or two volleys 
at short range, so short that the soldiers often waited to see 
the white of their enemies eyes before firing ey wou 
follow up this attack with a bayonet charge before t e enemy 
had time to recover, and then retire to await a fresh c arge rom 


the forces opposed to them . , , 

AVellesley made his presence felt immediately a ter us arn 
m Portugal m 1809 He found his enemies superior in numbers 
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but divided Jlarching eight) miles m three and a half days, 
he CTossed the Douro, drove Soult out of Oporto, and chased 
him into Spam Then he passed over the Spanish ^he T.l«ve« 
frontier, and in combination with a Spanish army c«mp«icn'’Vso> 
turned upon another French general m the valley of the Tagus. 
But the slackness of the Spanish general and the amval of I rcnch 
reinforcements forced him, after winning a two days’ battle at 
Talmira, to retire into Portugal instead of advancing upon 
Madrid. In Portugal for a time Wellesley had to act on the 
defensive Napoleon had poured huge reinforcements into Spam 
and the Spanish armies had suffered severe defeats And then 
the French, under Massena, invaded Portugal in 1810 to drive 
“the English leopard into the sea’ 

Massena’s invasion of Portugal was a cntical moment m the 
history of Europe, for if Wellesley had been expelled from that 
country, « seems not improbable that Great Britain 
would have yielded to Napoleon Our intervention tS™ VJa'i 
la the Peninsula had been fiercely attacked by ’**“■* 
many of the leading politicians of the day The nation was tired 
o' contmental expeditions, and 
regarded Napoleon as invinable Moreover, owing to the in 
ere^ing ngour of the Contmental System there was much distress 
in England, and the nation was greatly depressed But W elleslev 
I ongmal plan against Massena s forces 

Lisbon his base— stood upon a peninsula For the hst six 

district, had been secretly protecting the neck oF t>vt.» L y 
^h three lines of defenee-the famous 
Wese lines-the first of which was twenty nine miles long-had 
teen made wilh great lagenoit, m one place a over had been 
dammed to make a great lake, elsewhere the hills had blen 
scarped so as to make them preapitous. the ravines filled wath 
cades of trees, and redoubts had been built it 
for the guns Meanwhile the inhabitants from the 
m front of these lines had been ordemd to datrov or c 
their foodstuffs and to retire either to Lisbon or tntu 
In rS.o Wellesley, after defeatmg rCo'" 'J;' 
ured behind these lines Massina, who only heS”^' ^ 
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existence of tlicse defences five da)3 before he arrived m front 0 
them, found the first line impregnable, and the whole countr 
round absolutely denuded of sup|rfics For a month he rtmunec 
outside these lines, for nearly five more he 5ta)cd m Portugal 
hut hi* men suffered temWy from siciness and hunger, and hi 
finally retired from the country back to Spain m the spring o 
1811 with his object tinattain^ and vMth twentj five thousanc 
less men than when he liad entered it \Sellington was now 
able to advance. But he did nothing dcasive tn j8it, thoug! 
two victories were secured, the one b> Wellington at Futnte\ 
i'Onoro^ and the other by Beresford, through the magntficcnl 
charging of two Fusilier regiments, at Alhutray 

With iSia came the beginning of the end of Napoleon’s 
omnipotence. Russia had been gradually dnfting apart from 
rr»r«UeD« Napoleon and had been so hard hit by the Con 
bncntal Sjnem that she had practically abandoned tl. 
«»'*• ‘ It was essential to Napoleon’s policy that the sj^s 

tern should be upheld, and he determined to invade Russia 
History has few greater tragedies to record than the fate of 
Napoleon’s cxpeditioru Before he started, ^apoleon received 
the homage of king* and pnnccs at a brilliant gathering in 
Dresden He then entered Russia with an army of over six 
hundred thousand men — a larger and more motley army than 
any seen since the time of Xerxes After fighting a most 
murderous battle at he entered the old capital 0/ 

Russia, Moscow— but only to find it a deserted city, whilst on 
his arrival large parts of jt were set on fire by incendiaries 
After a bnef stay he decided to retire, and on his return 
journey had to endure the awful rigours of a Russian winter 
and the pitiless and persistent attacks of the Russian cavalry 
Less than sixty thousand of his troops eventualfy recrossed the 
Russian frontier in fighting condition Napoleon himself left his 
troops before the end and homed home accompanied by only 
three companions and finally returned to Pans in a hackney coach 
Meantime, Wellington was able to take the offensive and to 

> They were bad (old e was die Ftendi commander’s comment npoo the Bnt sh al 
Alhuera they were completely bcatc^ the day vas nuna and yet they d d pot know it and 
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invide Spam, Napoleon having mlhdraim manj of the French 
troops for the campaign in Russia. The tiio mam routes into 
Spam «ete guarded by the fortresses of Ciuiad Sod 
ngo and Bodajoz, Mellington captured the one in 
eleien and the other in sixteen days, before the I rench *“*■ 
armies could be brought up for their relief Then, at the battle 
of Satomanca, if he did not. as is usually said, “beat forty 
thousand Frenchmen in forty minutes", he fell iiitli such vigour 
upon 0 force which the French had detached to cut off his line 
ol retreat that he routed it in under that time, and followed up 
■his blow by decisively defeating the mam body As a result 
of Salamanca Joseph (led from Madnd, and Soult retired from 
Andalusia. Wellington occupied Madnd. and went north and be 
sieged Burgos, but with an insufficient siege tram he was unable 
to take It, and the concentration of the French armies forced 
him into a retreat which cost thousands of lives The result 
of the whole campaign ot 1812 was, however, that Southern 
■tpain was permanently freed from the French 

Towards the close of .8ia Castlereagh had become the 
Bntish foreign seijetary, and it was largely owmc to his exertion! 
that a Fourth Coolthou, which incluld Sia 
Prussia Sweden, and a little later Austna, wa! "viWSk 
formed against Napoleon. Consequently the Vxrr'^rrV. 

nro"? Still further reduced to 

provide Napoleon with an army to light m Germany Welling 
ton therefore was able to develop a brilliantly olfensive cam 
paign in .813 By keeping a large force under Lham ihreZ 
mg the French nght and rear, he drove back the French armv in 
six weeks from Salamanca to Fitlona, and at the latter nV,! 
was able by his supenority in numbers-eighty ihoutnf „ 
sixty live thousand— not only to defeat the French but to '! 
off their retreat by the mam road Wellington cap, tired ! h 
died and forty three guns besides one miLn pounds^terW 
whilst Joseph and the remnants of hjs armv had tr> « 

morfim 
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portant, the victory was not without influence in inducing 
Austria to jom Prussia and Kussia in the campaign which ended 
in Napoleon’s downfall at the great battle of Leipzig After a 
short interval there followed, during the next four months, what 
is known as the IFar oj the Pyrenees Soult had been sent by 
Napoleon to reorganize the army against Wellington, but, though 
he fought skilfully, he failed to prevent either the storming of 
San Sebastian or the surrender of Pampeluna, and before the 
end of the year Wellington had crossed the French frontier and 
was threatening Bayonne 

With 1814 the end came. Soult with an army of fifty 
thousand — for Napoleon could spare him no more — retreated 
Th« Invasion of eastward so as to be able to threaten Welling 
iMrAtioS^of’’* north, or to draw him 

NopeUen 18:4 jj,5 jjug \Kise, the 863 , if he followed 

Wellington chose the latter course, and won the battles of 
Orthez and Toulouse But before Toulouse was fought, the 
war was really over, as the allies invading France in over 
whelming numbers, had advanced upon Pans and had forced 
Napoleon to abdicate The Pemnsukr War had been of 
inestimable importance It cost Napoleon, according to Wei 
lington's calculations, not far short of half a million men, 
Napoleon himself called u a “running sore” — a constant dram 
of money and men which proved fatal to his ambitions It 
re-established the prestige of the Bntish army, and it gave Spam 
the opportunity of showing that no despot, however powerful, 
Can trample upon the independence of a proud nation 

So after close on twenty years of war France was beaten 
back to her own borders The reasons of her success for the 
lime and her eventual failure he deeper than the genius of 
Napoleon and the counterbalancing dogged accuracy of Welling 
ton — the compensation which Fate gave us* — they lie in what is 
greater than great men, namely great ideas. At the beginning 
France stood as the champion of Ltherfy, and Europe generallj 
was longing for more liberty Hence, wherever the invading 
Trench went, they were more or less welcomed as liberators by 

1 Both ecii«nl* ««r« l>atn 01)69, ** v* Uv>( conpcDUUm* «ai (he comoicDl 

tuhtcqucntly made Well ojtoa w*,, hawrve)' 8m 
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the people. This was so in Italy, and Holland, and Germany 
Thus the resistance m these countries tsas often halfhearted 


Bnefl), It was the new ideas of the Revolution fighting against 
kings and princes, representatives of the old despotism — and the 
kings were beaten. As time went on, however, it was revealed 
that the French did not practise what they preached They 
made “war support war” they lived at free quarters m the 
countries thej nominallj came to set free, and a taste of this soon 
loat the favour thej had at first won Napoleon made the change 
plain A despot himself, his armies rapidl) became the oji- 
pressors ol Europe instead of its liberators, and this soon bred 
a national hostility to him It could not work at once, because 
his armies were so enormously superior But this feeling of 
Patriotism^ which he roused everywhere against him— indeed 
almost created m Germany— triumphed m the end So m the 


contest of the peoples of Europe against one despot, Napoleon 
was bound to go down Rightly is the fight of Leipzig (his first 
great defeat m a pitched battle) called the Volkerschlacht, “The 
Fight of the Nations ’ It w as national patriotism w hich crushed him 
The same fa<;p is revealed in another way At first all the 
wars which France had to wage in Europe were short. Austna 
was the only country which kept up a fairly continuous war, and 
even she had made peace four times before Leipzig Shattering 
defeats at Rivoli, Marengo, and Hohenlinden, Austerhtz and 
Wagram brought her to the ground Of the others Prussia and 
Russia joined for brief periods. Spam and the German States 
wavered now to one side, now to the other Great Britain 
alone was constant, but at first could find no decisive point of 
attack Victories at sea and the capturing of colonies could not 
end the war But when she found and fostered a national spirit of 
resistance in Portugal and Spam, Napoleon’s downfall began The 
Peninsular War is the first long war with which he had to grapple 
and he could not end it, parUy because of the patriotic though 
guerrilla, warfare which Spam fought, and partly because he could 
strike at the heart of the sea power which supported Spam. 
His troops entered every European capital,^ but they could not 
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reach London. And so the long struggle in Spain gave Europe 

lime 10 rail) , 

Meantime, whilst Wellington was fighting in the Pcnin«^a, 
Great Britain found herself involved m a new war The 
"Continental System" and the Bntuh rculiatorj 
measures had placed the United Stales and other 
united'sittti, neutral countries m an almost intolerable position 
A neutral ship, if it was sailing to or from a British 
port, might be seized by the French, f it was not. it might be 
seized by the Bniisli. Moreover, the British had searched 
United States merchant vessels, and even on one oc^ion * 
United States war vessel, for British seamen who had joined 
American ships to avoid being impressed into Bntish men-ofwar 
Disputes led to war being declared in 1812 In the emhej 
Stages of the war, though Capum BroVc in the Sfiannon upheld 
our prestige by causing the American frigate CMsa/eaie K 
surrender m fifteen minutes, the Amencan frigates— so equipp^ 
as to be almost ships of the line— v»on many successes over Inc 
1 ghter*armed Bntish frigates, and United States privateers too 
some five hundred Bntish merchantmen in sevyn months. The 
land operations of the United States across the Canadian frontier 
were, however, a failure The Canadians, v\hether of French or 
of Bntish descent, cambmed with the British regulars to resist 
the invasion and fought with great courage and persistency 
Eventually Great BnUin, m 1814, after Napoleons abdication, 
was able to send a large fleet and her Peninsular veterans to 
America. Washington was taken, but an attack upon New 
Orleans failed, and peace was made at the end of the year 


4, The “Hundred Days”, 1815 

Napoleon, on his abdication, had been given Elba — a small 
island off Tuscany — to rale as an independent pnncipality 
Th# CDn«*i« ot Meanwhile the Bourbon line in the person of 
Louis XVIII— a brothw of Louis XVI— had 
frgm Elba isi, been restored in France, and a great 
— m which Lord Casllereagh represented Great Britain was 
held at Vienna to settle the aflairs of Europe The congress 
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had not completed its laboum »hen suddenly it beard ot 
Napoleon’s return to France The temporary absence of the 
Bntish fngate ishich watched Elba had enabled Napoleon to 
escape and to land m France with eight hundred men He was 
received in France by his old soldiers with enthusiasm, and 
reached Pans on hlarch 20. 1815, without so much as fmng a 
shot. Then begins the penod known in history as that of “Ihe 
Hundred Bail" Louis XVIII had to dy. Napoleon recon 
stituted the Government, and announced that he was going to 
pursue a policy of peace towards other countries and to grant 
liberal institutions to France But the allies put no trust in 
Napoleon’s promises The Congress ot Vienna outlawed him 
and declared him to be an enemy and disturber ot the peace o! 

the world. Each ot the big powers-Great Britain, Austria Russia, 

and Prussia-undertook to supply a hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers, whilst Great Bntain os usual nas to provide subsidies 
The plan ot the allies was to male a joint advance upon 
Pans But in June only the Bntwh and Prussians were ready 
In Belgium, Wellington had about eight) five thousand 
men under his cojtmand, one-third were Bntish (very ”; 5 °Jr°“ ' 
few of whom had seen any service before), one third '■’”r’*ten 
Germans, and one third Dutch Belgians Blucher, the Prussian 
general, commanded some hundred and twenty four thousand 
Germans. WeUington and Blucher were acting m concert, and 
heir combined armies were spread over a very much estilnded 
line, not far short ot a hundred miles in length, and some 
miles away from the French frontier Napoleons idea was to 
make a sudden and uneirp«ed attack on the centre of the 
allied hue this would enable him to push his own forces like 
a vedge between Wellington and Blucher, and as their bases 
by m opposite directions, the one to the west and the other m 
the east, to defeat them m detail Leavinc Pan« nn t., * 

Napoleon marched to the frontier, passed through 
and by the evening of the 15* he ’hSf\a 3 
of the Prussian forces which lay at Ligay, whilst Ney, his ctef 
commander, Mas some seven miles farther west at n 

where some of Wellington’s troops were posted ^ ^ 

"It was the finest Ihmg ever done,’ said Wellington of 
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Napoleon’s performance, “so rapid was it and so i\e!l combined.* 
The allies were surprised and outmanceuvred, but, 
qlStre^Bras fortunately for them, both Napoleon and Ney wasted 
June 16 morning of the idtfi, and this delay enabled 

Blucher and Wellmgton — the latter of whom had attended the 



Duchess of Richmonds famous ball at Brussels on the preiious 
evening — to concentrate a large part of their forces. In the 
afternoon of the i6th came two battles Napoleon beat the 
Prussians at lagny Ney at first crumpled up IVellington’s 
lines at Quatre Bras, but the stubbornness of the Bntish soldiers, 
and the fact that Napoleon had withdrawn, without Ne/s know 
ledge, part of Ne/s right wing to assist in Dlucher’s downfall, 
led to his final repulse.* 

> Hm DoV t eT W «n rgion bail a »try !«>( 4ar en tha l&h. H« fell SniMah U tba b>m» 
bs. and rala out Uread Quatre Brea ibra b* nJled Blftekat at ll<ay aaJ wmti bua o# 
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The day after these two battles — the 17th of June — was 
occupied with marches At dawn the Prussians retreated, not 
east towards Namur, their base of operations, as 

Mevementt ... , , ’ , , , , 

erarmiet, Napolcon liad eicpected, but north in order to keep 
in touch with Wellington About ten o’clock, ^\'elll^g 
ton began to retreat north Napoleon himself, worn out with 
the exertions of the previous few days, again wasted the morning, 
and not till about s p m did Grouchy one of Napoleon s 
generals, start in pursuit of the Prussians, and Napoleon himself 
m pursuit of Wellington Nightfall found Wellington in position 
near Waterloo and Napoleons troops beginning to arrive there, 
whilst the Prussian army was sixteen miles away at ^Vavre, and 
Grouchy, who had only just discovered the Prussian line of 
retreat, was some way to the south of it During the night 
^^elllngton receded promise of help from Blucher and deter 
mined to hold his ground* 

On the tSth came the battle of Waterloo It ivas fought 
m an undulating country green with growing com and clover, 
The bixtie of ground was saturated with heavy ram ^Vel 

iune*ia* hngton’s forces Jay on one slope, , and Napoleon's 
‘ on another, a shallow valley separating the positions 

of the two armies, which were about a mile apart The distance 
from one flank to the other in each army was about three miles 
Wellington placed his troops on the side of the slope away from 
the French, so as to be out of sight To his front were two 
detached points To his nght front >vas the farm and orchard 
of Hougoumont, which were held by the Guards In front of 
his centre, flanking the Charleroi Brussels road which ran like 
a spit through the centre of both armies, was the farm of La Haye 
Sainte, defended by German troops 

The battle began soon after eleven oclock with an attack 
on Hougoumont, but twelve hundred Guardsmen repulsed 
this and subsequent attacks made during the day by some 
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ten thousand Trench troops There followed, about i to an 
artillery alack, trhich aas the prelude to a great infantry 
prance of D'Erlon’s corps, t.enty four batahons fo^ 
rolumns, each taentyfour deep, against Wellington’s left and 
left centre. But Wellington’s infantry, and Picton’s briaade in 
particular, pattered the heads of the columns nith its tollejfand 
chaiged. Then the British ca.ah, completed the rout of the 
French infantry -though they sulfered seierely by charging too far 
About 4 p m tame renened atacls by the French, this time on 
Wellington’s nght centre. The Bntish and Hanovcran regiments 

some fifteen or sixteen m number, made bv th^ , 

ol'toW*’' h “rider rt^fue 

o[ the French skirmishers and artillery u Hate tsmi. 
t igorously attacked, and lack of ammulJtion lau^Tits detndem 
about 6 30 p ra to surrender ucjcnoers 

This was the crisis of the battle if 
been sent by Napoleon, Welhnpon’s cttre m 
p erced But meanwhile the Prussians had kent iLir^^'^ 
though somewhat, tatdily, for they should •’’air promise — 

and did not arnve nil a yo-and 
was still some miles away, captured J’/am- / 
late Not nil It was re JptuTrf ^d N^T “apa'ann’s 
the last great charge ol the pSch 
against Wellington! right and^^ttas"?: 
and by that time another column of the Pn 7 *S P m , 

Itself to Wellingtons left Hank and altted h "? " r”'”'’’"’ 
centre and right The charge of the French r >“= 

phantly repulsed, and the Prussians then undertrok ih^ ‘"™' 
of the defeated French army* Nanoleon’.! a-s pursuit 

less on ,„„e ee he abdiLed, a’STuLTurn.rsu'^^Se^Sd 

Bo h w«Te »h»t the boxers call gluKons NaptJeood i not mar, ^ match, 

rofwirf n the old style in eolumns. and was dn««a off „ Oie old s^r *' 

Bntish infant^ behave «, welL- To wneone ebc rt* Data , I "ever sa* the 

after It was fought as the nearest run th»g yoo e^ Sawl, ‘1>« day 

Cu.rds^n confessed to hanog felt bored at the battle of Wa^yt^r^ii*^' «>»« a 

a l«y of fourteen who had left Eton to take pan u ih« J ^ O" other hand 

Eke urn my life.' *•« all nght I never saw anything 
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to the commander of a British man-ofwar, and was sent by tlie 
British government as a prisoner to St Helena, where he died six 
jears later (1821) 

In conclusion we must glance at the temtorial arrangements 
begun at the Confess oj Vunna, before Napoleon’s escape from 
The Tr t and Completed after the battle of Waterloo by the 

of Treaty of Parts Of her conquests, Great Britain kept 

Malta, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope— 
the potential value of which was not realized at that time 
France kept, with small differences, the boundaries she possessed 
before the Revolution broke out Belgium — or the Austrian 

Netherlands — was joined to Holland The Czar was given a large 
part of Poland, Prussia obtained half of Saxony and large districts 
on the Rhine, and Austria got Lombardy and Venetia The 
German States — now thirty nine m number— were formed into 
? Confederacy under the presidency of Austnx To Spam and 
the Italian States their old rulers were returned 


XLI, Domestic Affairs, 1760-1815 

We must now deal with the domestic history of Great Bntain, 
from the accession of George III till the battle of Waterloo The 
nco-isi conspicuous features of that penod are first, 

^*«r*ox development of trade and industry, the history 

of which IS dealt with later, and, secondly, the senes of 
great wars, the story of which we have already told- Great Britain 
dunng this period was almost contmuously at war She enjoyed 
a penod of repose for twelve years between 1763 and 1775, and 
for ten years between 1783 and 1793, but public attention during 
a great part of the first of thfye intervals was occupied with the 
American controversy, and for the later years of the second with 
the French Revolution Home politics, therefore, are somewhat 
unimportant, and the penod is one, so far as legislation is con 
cemed, of stagnation The chief interest of the earlier part of 
George III s reign lies in the attempt of the king to free himself 
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from TOig control, and of the htcr part in the administration 
and personahi) of the jounger Pitt. 

George III, the grandson of George II, was throughout Ins 
reign a popular monarch. And in many ways he descried 
his popularity He nas a thorough gentleman ch.™ct 
He Has a deioted husband, and esccpt when his GcorErnu^ 
sons were at fault— and they often were— an alTectionate father 
He was simple m all his tastes, sincere in Ins religion, and 
imperturbably braie' He was not without interests in art and 
literature, his library Mas a magnificent one, and most of the 
drairings at Windsor were purchased by him, whilst he had a 
fine collection of miniatures and gems Moreover, having been 
bom and educated in Great Britain he could glory, as he said 
m the name of “Briton”, whilst his fondness for the public 
schools his devotion to huntings and his keenness as a farmer 
S lowed that he shared the interests of the Englishmen of his 
day But his education had been inadequate, and he could 
hardly be considered a learned monarch, his English was un 
pammatical, his spelling inaccurate, and his stock of general 
knowledge somewhat slender, whilst he is said to have eapressed 
an opinion that Shakespeare wrote “much sad stuff ■ More 
over he had been brought up m great seclusion by his German 
mother, and sulTered from an inability to see anybody s point of 
view but his own Consequently he was ignorant and bigoted 
n his opinions, and seltonfidenl and obstinate in upholding 
them, and it is melancholy to think that a monarch m manv 
ways so estimable should have spent a long life, as has been 
said, in obstinately r^isting measures which are now almost un. 
versally admitted to be good, and in supporting measures which 
are as universally admitted to be bad To him, perhaps more 
than to anyone else does Great Bntam owe the loss of her 
Amencan colonies the failure to pacify Ireland the delay of 

• Not e»«n a $hot fired at h m as he was cnteniig ha bgx at a theat 
enwutghisusualnapdumnB the oCerval between the utav amt A. - a Prevented h m £rom 
*He was so fond of nd ng that even whew he wm W n^V. *'*■ 

ndsoT Park aceompan ed a groom with a leading tern, ****** ** ***" 
•Itisworthrememhenng however (hat George III whenrecev 
ofinsanty asked for AT af- That same eroiinjr on tv®'™" *“**’'*» 

he said of the play It « wety beaoUfiil. nry afiect ng very aifisL I * ff * 
hot, thank God, I have no Kegaa »o Coa^ only three Cordelias." * Lear 
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parbamentary reform, and the long continuance of the sla^e trade 
Yet It must be remembered m his defence that tlie vieis's nhich 
he held were those of the average Englishman of that da>, and 
the blame must be shared by the king and his subjects 

George came to the throne determined to govern as well 
as to reigm “George, be a king”, were the words which his 
H s desire n'other — accustomed to the despotism, benevolent 
for power or Otherwise, of German pnnees — constantly repeated 
to him And a real king George was determined to be. Tor 
such an attempt the time was opportune Some distinguished 
men, such as Bobngbroke^ had advocated during the reign o 
his predecessor that the monarchy should recover its lost power 
The king could rely on the devoted support of the Tones, who 
were by this time completely reconciled to the Hanovenan 
d) nasty' And through places and pensions and secret servn« 
money he could influence many votes, whilst a body of people 
known as the “king’s friends" were prepared in the House of 
Lords to act according to his wishes 

The king, however, found n difficult to get rid of the » hig 
oligarchy with their family connections and then long expenenw 
of government, and he had *lo depend brgcl) 
The min «t «*, ypQjj members to fill his ministries dunng 
the first few jears of his reign. But the WTiigs were divicJw 
among themselves, fighting, as a contemporary said, like High 
land clans, for places and power, and George could change one 
Uhig ministry for another without difliculty if it conflicted with 
his views. Consequently the ministncs are of short duration, 
and dunng the first ten years of George Ill's reign there arc 
no less than seven Wiihm a year of the kings accession l it 
nit Bnd tfinisiry which had conducted the Seven ^cars ar 
with such glorious success came to an end /5 
resigned, because bi* colleagues in the cabinet refus<^ 
to go to war wiih Spain, and things were made so uncom o e 
for JVfTrcast e that lie followed Puts example six months ter 


iritfV* ef . . . 

MTT«l|KwU«UirT' 
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Lord But!, formerly the king’s tutor, and therefore large!) re- 
sponsible for his liens, then obtained the chief poner, but he 
retired after effecting the Treat) of Pans, nhich ended 
the Sera Years War, as he preferred to influence ’ 

nlfairs from the background, and nas by intellect and csperience 
quite unfitted to govern the country. Moreover, he ms ex 
tremely unpopular in England, partly because he nas a Scot 
and partly ^^usc he nas considered a favounle of the queen 
mother, and he had actually been obliged to enrol a bodiguard 

m Cdi? Uo'^cbon 

Gnmulh, a Whig lawyer, very hard working but some- 
vrhat pedantic, succeeded as prime minister in 1763® With his 
ministry is connected the unfortunate Stamp 
Act (p 501) This aroused, hotrever, far less *7«3 s- 

attention at the time than the arrest h\ 

(cn one in which no names are mentioned) of “the''amho^ 

pnnters, and publishers” of No 45 of a certa n naneV e ?i a ? 

North Sntou That paper had published cmicism ol a' ome' 

what stnngem character on the King’s Soeech n .1, 

of the session, a speech which as usSal wL only r '^4 

composed by the king The wnler of ih, . 

to be a certain Wilkes, well known as a mpm'h"’'^' r"!) 

public opinion was on his side and considered” 

illegal, and the Government became rnmon 1 ^ ® "“'mnts 

b) his pertinacious and tiresome loquaciirr 'had 

disliked by the king, and consequent he had'^^^ 

h™ mto my cabinet” And CrenvUle was ne!'erThoId'‘oVce‘ 

To Grenville succeeded another Whig m Zor,f b » . 

He and his followers were highpnncipkd poht, 

Clans, and it was a great disaster to the nation that wia”®*'”’ 

‘ Buie • m o stry WM rotor ous for iu bribery on or»v 

I'« then 

me for tiro boor* “tbo ^ , 

to see If he may not tire me for one hour more.- ® eomptaincd, • he looti at hu 
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Pitt, uhose gout led him to take a less and less continuous 
part in public affairs, and made him more difficult to deal with, 
would not consent to serve under him- This ministry repealed 
the Stamp Act and declared “general warrants” illegal, but as 
a consequence it incurred the hostility of the king, and was 
dismissed after lasting just over a year (1766) 

In Pitt (now created Earl of Chatham), the new prime 
minister, George III found a statesman more congenial to him, 
chath.m for "as hostile to all parties, and declared his 
1766-8 intention of governing according to the king’s wishes 
But illness soon incapacitated him, and it was then that Town 
shend the chancellor of the exchequer, reopened the American 
question by his foolish duties (see p 502) In composition 
Chatham’s ministry was as a contemporary described it, “a 
piece of mosaic , made up of politicians from different factions, 
and on Chathams final retirement from office, in 1768, the 
ministry was left — if the change of metaphor may be allowed — like 
Qrafion * '’“hout a rudder The Dukt of Grafton, a young 
*7**-7o man of thirty two, who succeeded Chatham as the 
leader of the ministry, was a person of “lounging opinions , 
and more at home on a racecourse than at a cabinet meeting 
During Grafton’s tenure of power the House of Commons, under 
the leadership of his ministry, expelled Wilkes for having written 
to a newspaper a letter which both Houses declared to be 
libellous The county of Middlesex, however, continued to 
elect him, and the House of Commons kept on expelling him 
But at length, on the fourth occasion the House of Commons 
declared his opponent to be elected^ a flagrantly unconsti 
tutional action which produced a dangerous not, Wilkes being 
a popular hero For this and other actions Grafton and the 
ministry were unsparingly attacked in some letters — the Letters 
of Junius — the authorship of which is still disputed, and 
which had considerable influence at the time* Finally, the 


twUkes OD the founh occas had lece eed i,43 
the Houae dec ded chat h s oppoDecrt ought to have heee 
him the dulf elected memher 

• No writer It has been <a d ever suipaieed Junut' 
tire. Amongst others Ixrd George Sachet le Gratiae Uui 
Temple, the brother of Geo ge Creneine Bad S r Plul p Fr 

sathoralup of the letters the two last Darned seem to be the 


I and his opponent i 
elected” and ther 
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n condensed and virulent Invec 
rke Gibbon Lord Chatham Lord 
rands have h*“t credited w ih the 
r least iml kcly 
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ministr)- wji criticued bj Chalham, its former leader for its 
foreign poliq, and Grafton accordmglj resigned in jjja. 

At last George was supreme, and for the next taehe sears 

nT ‘I'n 'a '’’h '<■“ °™ P"™' minister. ’ The 

nominal head of the Government was Zord KortL 

a good humoured, easj going, tactful person, nho was 
quite content to leave the initiatue m policy and 
even the details of administration to the ktng.J The chiel in. 
terest of this Government lies in its policy towards th<» Att, • 
colonies, with which we have dealt "Lise:, Ire 
large majonties m both Houses.: u.th its policy apprmed bi the 
nation, with the enthusiastic support of the TnnAc a 
dnaded Whig opposition to attaeUt!.he positTrS tSf “ 
^las for long unassailable The disasters and ministrj 

the American War, howeier, finally led to areal dis r""* 
The groMing power of George III las regar^d wuh 
m 1780 a motion uas earned m the House or r-o ™’ 
the “influence of the Crown has increased that 

ought to be diminished” In the same e! "'f "& “"d 
ultra Protestant not, owing to an Act of P “ fomidable 
some of the la«s against the Roman r repealing 

Lord George Gordo\ and ll, ‘“<1- was 

was at the mere) of a mob nil Genre ' Sharing Cross 
the troops to disperse the people «. thorn ordered 

Riot Act. The proposal "r^ri:; MU orSeotad 

concessrons .o the Roman Catholics. arou^Id'tirt'^™:? 


» On two oeoiions At king actwaDy 




Th 


*The kme always took a »*,y acure „ ttlectml". r 


^ of lor At oty t 4 a 

p-m. on the same day that the maobtr dod Ui- i. “* ‘»o pa., 

'^oy In the election of ,774 Lord North actiac tJ «l»ut'i*e 
^rawall whteh Lord Falmouth eonimlled for »joo luinoa?' ’“u ^ *Mtj m 

.Hat la^rd Falmouth was « rathe, Juhhy deurt’^ Lortl North compU,n,o“ 

VViodsor_*hich at that time wa, htwtJe to the Pounds”. 4 n“ ”! 

IB the town entered in the names of six of ® *“ houses, which he 

** to create six votes m his 

•uk U» raol, U.U out. •ullrw »u SlS 
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in that country that it had to be abandoned Finally, in 1782 
after the capitulation of Yorktown and the loss of Minorca, 
Lord North insisted upon resigning — to the great disgust of the 
king, who ne\er forgave him for this “desertion”, as he called 
it, “remember, my Lord,’ said the king on parting from him 
“that it is you who desert roe, not I you” 

On Lord North’s fall, in 1782, the Whigs again returned to 
power By this time many of the older politicians, such as 
Newcastle, Grenville, and Chatham {d 1778), had 
died Lord Rockingham was, however, still alive, 
and the other most prominent Whigs were Shelburne, 
Fox, and Burke Shelburne was a man of great ability and greal 
foresight, but he was much distrusted, and known as 
Sh«ibut«« « the Jesuit of Berkeley Square”. The truth seems to 
have been that though, as a distinguished writer has said, his 
conduct was always exemplary, it was always m need of 
explanation, and was consequently apt to be misunderstood, 
whilst his speeches were often ambiguous and liable to mis 
interpretation 

Charles James Fox was a strange mixture of •virtues and 
He has been descnbed as the most genial of all associates and 
the most beloved of all fnends He was a great lover of 
literature, and read through his Homer, it was said every 
year He was energetic m all that he did, whether in taking 
writing lessons when secretary of state to improve his handwriting, 
or m swimming and cricket, and he became, through constant 
practice an incomparable debater ^ Yet he ran through a fortune 
by gambling before he was twenty four, was the leader of every 
sort of extravagant fashion — includmg red heeled shoes and blue 
hair powder — and a man of no sort of moderation or of judg 
ment in his opinions His political life was varied Beginning 
as a Tory and a member of Lord North’s ministry, he became 
a violent Whig during the American War, and developed into a 
still more violent Radical as a supporter of the French Revo- 
lution Towards the end of his life he was a believer in the 
good faith and good intentions of Napoleon towards Great 

» In oo« »«. «i he .poke *( every » n»f ««epl use. regw.ted t&it he h.d 

sheuined from ipeakin^ on that occuren 
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BnUm \\Tutever views he held he supported passionntelv As 

hurr:f’.h'“''","' *'■ '''= s=ncf„r .t 

«na or of the notion, and from the time he left it,„ m 
™"'«ry, ,n .,j4. „,1 ,he time of hs S in rScd h 
only m office for twenty months ' ® 

Ot Edmund JSurtt it has been said ihvt 11 n 
excepted, he ms the greatest political ihinle^r tharhas””"' 
devoted himself to the practice of English politic’ 

he became, when thirt\ six vears 
Roclingham, and a Whig member ot 

jras a keen Whig and a great mrilet and talker "'h'J™, if' 
had enormous influence, for all politicians resd 11 
members of Parliament did not ateavs lisLn^o 
wre long and awlwardl) delivered • Possessed or,;o“d'rf’, 
knowledge, he formed opinions which posKntv has , 
generally nght Thus he was in favour of a Sct^ff"^ 

With the American colonies, he suDDortM^k/ / ^ 

Roman atholics for emancipalion,^Md of 'n 
Eomplete toleration, he T\ished ia ^ I^'ssenters for 

the debtors laws, and he attacked the «["' '"e penal code and 
he wished to dimmish .h“ L 7 Sit 
a great admirer of the British constiti.t.n he was 

and he was opposed to any extension of ihl? " J’’'" 
tnbution of the oo„s.,.uen="iL“M^”^^[ 
of any violent reforms and hence b 4 aL^ ^ ® 

opponent of the French Revolution ^ “" impassioned 

“Reflections” upon it ’ shown :n his 

Samuel Johnson once said that Burke and rn ,a 
the only two men he knew who had nvm „ 't *“"1 ''’uio 
the common standard and it is an cxtmn 
Burke should never have had a Tearirt"''^v'‘’'"S «■“ 
did not, however, belong to one ot the cove 
his Irish extraction made Englishmen indined'to d 
Moreover, his judgment was ”«=«ionally waVed tTmch’’” 


[ufVe »P0ke wth » Rtone Tnsh .cceot, h s .. , 

• .x«„Me Y« of one of h . «.e.d.e. w7,;'rH" 

« leave aeJry.-. .Han ngs miaeai 


"kiporary wrote. Burke d d not. I be) 
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extent by his imagination, as in the charges which he brought 
against Warren Hastings, that it became entirely unrehable 
But of his imtings one of the greatest English historians has 
said, "The time may come when they may no longer be read, 
the time will never come in which men will not grow the wiser 
by reading them" 

On the resignation of Lord North m 1782 the Whigs returned 
to power for a time, but their ministries were shortlived, and 
The Whig pnme ministers followed one another in quick 
?7Si*r^t«rd succession during the next two years The first 
Rockingham pnmc minister was His ministry 

was able to accomplish two things before its leader died. It 
granted to Ireland an independent Parliament (p 579) It also 
passed, through the influence of Burke, a bill to diminish political 
corruption and the influence of the Crown, by reducing the 
number of office holders and the amount of pensions, and fay 
excluding from the franchise revenue officers, who had hitherto 
formed one sixth of the electorate and had voted as the Crown 
wished. Zarif was the next prime minister He made 

the treaty which ended the American ^Var IJis fall was brought 
» ^ about by a coalition between Fox, the Whig, and 

or « «me North, the Tory, who both disliked Shel 

burne;. The king was obliged to submit to a new Government 
in which Fox and North, under the nominal leadership of a 
Co&iition of Pox “dull dumb duke” {the phrase is Lord Rose- 
and Nortn. bcry’s), In the person of Portland, had the chief 
influence. TJiat coalition was a discreditable affair Tax had 
attacked Lord North when in office with a virulence which should 
have made any combination between the two impossible And 
the only defence which can be made is that Lord North was 
placable and easygoing, and that Fox was — Fox.’ 

The coalition was to have but a short life. Public opinion 
condemned it. The king was violently opposed to both Fox 
and North, and when the cabinet ministers kissed hands on 
appointment, a humorous contemporary noticed that George HI 

I It M thje, Ottrmg (Ac XiiKncca Kar after Far Aaif a aT^m&rrd/ 

Lerd NonKa in putr^ la oioM ftcaiAmg term, Li>rd r«arilk came up lo Pox and uid 
latljr " I am (Ud jreu dal DM fall oa me OtulM, Im tdu were (n liifli feather to-day ” 
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put back his ears and ejes lilt a recalcitrant horse at Istlej’s 
The ministry produced a bill for the teorganiralion of the 
Government of India. Under its terms the goremment and 
patronage of that vast dependency aould be under the control, 
for the nest four years, of commissioners, all of whom were 
Fox’s snpporlers “The bill , as was said at tlie time, “would 
tale the diadem off the ling’s head and put it on that of Mr 
Fox ’ But the ling saw his chance, a message was sent to the 
“ling’s friends” to vote against the bill, vrhich was accordingly 
thrown out in the House of Lords* The ministry, though°it 
possessed a large majonry in the House of Commons, was then 
dismissed, yust before the Christmas of 17S3, after an existence 
of only eight months. 

George’s new prime minisrer was a young man of twenty four 
WtHiam Pttt thtioimsir, the son of the great Carl of Chatham’ 
William Pitt, bom in 1759 — the great year of 
victories— had been brought op to statesmanship uss to'"""*'’ 
from his earliest infancy, and when, after an education at home 
and at Cambndge,* he entered Parliament in 1780, he at once 
made his mark. _ After refusing a subordinate place in Lord 
Rockingham’s ministry, he had become chancellor of the m 
chequer under Lord Shelburne, and he was now made prime 
minister on December 19, 1783 

Pitt, however, on taking oBice, had great difficulty m forming 
a ministry, and being rn a minonty in the House of Common^ 
his Government was at first looked upon almost as a ,ole 
as a mince-pie administmtion ’, sure to end after the Christmas 
fetmties were over But Pox and North and their followers 
who were now m opposition made a mistake Put despite 

« The k 02 gave Lord Temple a paper aUt ng whoever voted foe ib. v ii 
only nee hta fr end but would be cona deied b a enemy „d f .he«!l!^ ^ ^ 
oaouch EaH Temple might use whatever word* ht rnghl deL atronmr^ 
potpose- Armed w ih chu mesaage Temple had Utile d ffieu sv, ,» . 
ofihebUby a ma only ofn neteen Th « LordTemoIe was a ^ on 

>Wl,am Fttaaachddwasverypreeocioua. At ih, age”? «ver»b 

father had been maed to the peerage he aaid tlvsy ])« yru .u j j, *” that hu 

l»t that he could serve h s country in the House of Commons 1 k* h '*'** "h* rldeit son 
twelve he wrote h s first poem and when a yew older bis first nl ** *6® of 

At the age of fourteen and a half when be did t»t we gh much * pol I cal plot 

to Cambridge— the story ho-wever that bis nurse breurht him .v,^ *"*'* * * 
to look after him lacks confirmation. ^ * Carnage and stayed 
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various defeats in the Hous^ held on His courage and re* 
sourcefulness, coupled with the extreme violence of the opposi 
tion, won him increasing support, and when in April he dissolved 
Parliament he came back amidst great popular excitement with 
a decisive majority, no less than one hundred and sixty of Fox’s 
supporters — Fox’s martyrs they were called — losing tlieir seats ^ 
For the next seventeen years Pitt, trusted alike b> the king and 
the nation, reigned supreme 

With the accession of Pitt, though the king was still able 
to exerase at times very great influence, his sjstem of personal 
Pitt and the government came to an end For one thing, the 
king had a minister whom he trusted, and for 
another, he could not aflbrd to quarrel with Pitt, for if so he 
would have been thrown back on the Whig opposition More- 
over, the king’s health began to decline Brain troubles in- 
capacitated him for a time in 1788 Increasing blindness which 
became senous m 1805, made him retire more and more 
from public business After 1811 the madness which had so 
long threatened led to his complete withdrawal, the Prince of 
Wales for the remainder of the reign acbng^ as regent, under 
conditions, however, which left the chief power with the 
ministers 

Pitt, dunng the first ten years of his administration, till the 
outbreak of the war with France in 1793, was able to do much 
Pitfa policy, his country As a financier, his only equal was 
>783-93 Walpole Although, owing to the Industrial Revo- 

lution (Ch XLlIl), times were fairly prosperous, I’llt found our 
sjstem of national finance very faulty. By 5implif>ing the duties 
on certain articles, and abolishing and reduang those on others, 
he not only diminished the opportunities of smuggling, but did 
a good deal towards remedying the evils of over protection, the 
disadvantages of which had been shown m a famous book, 
Adam Smith's M'talth 0/ Nattons, published in I 77 ^ 

» Tlie ino« «iciiirg elccuoo «i Wenm ■ui>r »!>« Fom »»• • lucefMful and di«e- 
Th« poll wuoprn Tor foRy diy, and ibm w«t« c«cR>au>l e«Ul ct* • Uajy oT 

whom roxiBa.alOTPnncel, Lord Mood, had breuEhl up lo Lodon and «St hacknor 
men »bo •upponed Foa. Thokmc cd eonnn tavourod Hood, -h l.l tka Pnncacf V'lla 

uaaao act va ally of Fox Hut Foi a mou aaccomTuI anraaaat uaa iha baaobTiil CcorjUai. 

Vucccia or Oa-ooalura, who nally woo iba alaoiork 
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made mlh France a commeraal treat) to encourage exports and 
impotte Kith that country. Moreoter, he did something to reduce 
conductei^ =«l"'‘nistration nas economically 

But for considerable opposition Pitt might hate made greater 
reforms He brought forttard a bill for parhamentarj refonn, 
^sfranchising some of the small boroughs, but he ttas defeated.! 
He proposed to establish complete commercial equality between 
lIi'Tn^''r”" Ireland, but Fox’s tongue was too much for 
r^m ' >he impeachment of Warren Hastings 

^788)-he has been accused of weakness and inconsistenq, li 
cause he voted in favour of Hastings oter the Rohilla charge 
and against him on the other charges But Put acted in g^d 
faith, and there is no reason to believe, as was often smted 
that he WM won over to vote against Warren Hastings by his 
eoltogue Dundas, t ho was jealous of Hastings’ nbiluies I 
must always be remembered that in the conduct of Indian 
affairs Pitt earned through an Act for the reaulatmn nr r a 
w^ch setded the basis of our govemm'em mC e"oumry" S 
after the Muiny of i8?7. and ih-^f k.-ww j . 
nient^ of Cornwallis and Wellesley as govemo“ge“„erl 5 !' 

rSoT S"‘r°‘' “dministration-from .70, to 

1801— IS a penod of war, in consequence of the French^Riv^ 
lunon me earlier effects of that Revolution upon “a 
Bnlish politics have already been referred to When wl', 

ceased. One cannot repair ones house in a hurricane” 
a contemporary in Puds defence, and instead n” r.r ’ 
coercion For eight years in succession the Hab^ Cnn '^a’° 
was suspended, so that a person could be keot in n 
indelinile period wilhont toi bronghtnp ^rtnaP Ml 
passed by which political meetings raisht be 
societies suppressed, and pohUcal refugees from 
excluded Vet the great majonty o/IS 'ron^trwTr 

178$ 6 Ptit fa led lo Srr? Ihree ^ “Pproved ,I 

lupporter* lhat we are lirdly .ure 1^ daVwfa, "eil w m 1 


id they had 
t in the yean 
«Sard tohu 
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revolution at home, demanded such measures The bulk of the 
Whig opposition, including Burke, joined Pitt m 1793, and the 
opposition henceforward \vas confined to Fox and his supporters, 
who sank to such small numbers that a ample of hackney coaches^ 
It was said, would comfortably contain them Meantime Pitt 
was driven to desperate straits for money, enormous taxes were 
raised, and the National Debt went up by leaps and bounds 

The “gagging" Acts — as the coercive Acts were called — of 
Pitt can be defended, but other parts of his administration during 
this period are more difficult to excuse. In the first place, as 
we have seen, his administration of the war was, m some respects, 
open to grave censure And, secondly, it cannot be considered 
that his policy in Ireland was successful Of this something 
will be said later All that need be mentioned here is that the 
Union of Great Britain with Ireland was finally achieved in xSoo 
and that when the king refused to sanction the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, which, it was understood, would be sccom 
, plished along with the Union, Pitt was by dictates of honour 
compelled m 1801 to resign 

To Pitt succeeded one of his followers, Addington He it 
was who made Che Treaty of Amiens in 1802* and conducted 
Addinpoft* ®''rly stages of the war when it was renewed 

tnimstiy, 1801-4. m 1803 But he was quite unequal to the 
position •* Pitt u to Addington 

What London is to Paddington’, 

fang Canning, rather unkindly And as the administration grew 
more Paddmgtonian it was felt that the tned pilot must be re- 
) Pitts second Called. Pitt returned to power in 1804 and lived 
miDistry 1S04-6 gnough to scc the crowning victory of Tra 

falgar m October, 1805 But sii weeks later Austerlitz made 
Napoleon supreme in Europe, and this victory and the impeach 
ment of his closest ally, Dundas Lord Melville, for malversation 
of funds, ^ broke down his already enfeebled health, and in 
January, 1806, he died. 

>A vote of eeniure on MelvDIe preceded the iispeachment. In the actual vole the 
numbers were equal but the speaker iJicr a s lenee of many m nulet gave hia casting vole 
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Pm, in his relations with his colleagues and the ntembets of 
his part), seems to hate been cold and reserved, a good deal 
of marble, thej complained, entered into his composition, and 
It required much effort on the part of an interviewer to produce 
even a momentary thaw Yet few ministers have managed the 
House of Commons with greater slill than the younger Pitt, 
and his pre-eminence in that assembly was unquestioned As 
an orator, though he laded the inspiration of his father, he was 
extraordinanlj facile, he had, a contemporary said, almost an 
unnatural dextent) in the combination of words, and his great 
nval. Fox, confessed that although he himself was never at a loss 
for words, Pitt always had at command the best words possible 

It has been urged against Pitt that he was jealous of able 
men, and preferred to be the one man of genius in a cabinet 
of commonplace men, indeed, his second ministry was composed 
of such feeble elements that the wits said it consisted merely of 
“ Wilham and Pitt ” Not had his admimstration been free from 
mistales He was not a perfect minister, but then in Lord 
Rosebery’s opinion, such monsters do not exist Pitt however 
If not perfecq must be reckoned amongst the greatest of pnme 
mmtsters Honest and incomtpttble h.mself, he, hke hts bthj 
djd much to rane the standard of moraltty pubhc life Above 
all tt was hts mdomitable coumge and selfconfidenoe that en 
abled Grrat Bntam to weather the storm that was caused by the 
French Revolutmn and by Napoleon To the French Pitt was 
always the arch-enemy who had to be subdued the real centre 
of oppositton to thetr designs That the French Assembly should 
m 1793 have solemnly declared Pitt to be "the enemy of the 
human race ts the greatest compliment they could have oaid 
htm England has raved herself, he said m h.s last speech 

elpt.’'Th'at":’hctad"l:Ve S'-anTw^asT''^ 

the other was perhaps as much due to William Put, v^u“rn 'h,s 

“ ■' ™ "> Nelson m 

I Caon Bs » comment on P tt IS worth quot de • Wli.ih.. 0:.. 
know but surely he is the only roan Out «* “ A d st nmuished F ^ “o' 

^t P St WM the only great advenarr eiKduntered by^^ F„ ** “orun has sa d 
Napoleon. Revolut on and by 
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To the rainistnes that followed Pitts second administration 
only brief allusion must be made To Pitts ministry succeeded, 
Mini tries f ^ ministry of “all the talents’ on the Whig 

orenviiie, Side, including Fox and Sheridan, the orator and pla) 
X806-7 wnght, whilst some Tones, such as Addington, were 
included in it, and Lord Grenville, George Grenville’s }oungest son, 
became prime minister^ Fox tried negotiations with Napoleon, 
and was soon obliged to confess that his belief m Napoleons 
sincerity was not justified, shortly afterwards he died (1806) 
The ministers succeeded, to their everlasting credit, in passing an 
Act abolishing the slave trade, and then resigned m consequence 
of George III s opposition to Catholic emancipation To this 
^ ^ ^ ministry followed two Tory ministries — the first under 

port'^d, the J 9 uie of Portland, in 1S07 , the second under Sfenct' 
Perceval, in 1809 Finally, m l8is, Ltur^ool, 

another Tor), became pnme minister, and kept his position for 
Per<«v4i i8«-u "*** fifteen years. But up till i 5 t 5 the real 

■nd*Lflfi *Uv«V interest m our history lies in the struggle wnth 
p««i Napoleon, which has been narrated elsewhere, 

and which the ministers, despite great difficulties, carried on with 
dogged persistency Whilst that war was going on, reforms at 
home were impossible. 

Various other aspects of the period from 1714-1815 we have 
no space to survey In ari, Hogarth was the chief painter before 
Ar and * 7 ®°' sccood lialf of the eighteenth century is 

itierarurc famous fof the names of Rcjnolds, Gainsborough, and 
«7<< «s«5 Romne) In literature Pope was the conspicuous figure 
nil his death in 1745 During ihe first half of George Ill’s reign 
Samuel Johnson — made immortal by Boswell’s — Gibbon, ihe 
author of the Decline and Fallcf the Poman DtoJ'ne Goldsmith, 
Burke, and the poet Bums are perhaps the best known 1 he 
earl) poems of ^^ordsworth and Scott were written during the 
French Retolution, and those of Bjron during the Najioleomc 
wars, whilst the first no>els of Jane Austen and Scott appcaretl, 
the one in 1811, and the other in 1814 


>TI>« Cnunl* fiadr rl'T'd ad ai8(u Uiadran daruf i 
CrannU (I iffa «•< t«i«8 aUUiic rT«j-ji Marr 
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XLII. History of Ireland, 1689-1815 

We must now deal with the history of r .. 

Reiolution of i6SS until the battle o? Waterloo. IwT 
dunng these one hundred and twenty.fiie tears 
IS in sad contrast to that of Scotland during the 
ame period. How James landed in Ireland in 

S^dualiy beaten bac^ and ca^t^eraft^ •ehrr 

^:‘’rw-d”r7%o"‘?r^nran“'^r 
Ifhlve'^-h^e sfr/n^:.^: 

Charles n. But this siSmd coZo^tS „n.‘oK 
the contrary, betneen 1697 and teas tS^T k On 

which by an ErKhsh Act of ParlmnJenf oZn i" 

allowed to sit, passed against the Ron, ^'7 R^°iestants were 
posed four-fiffts of the Zu att' , ''•'<> com- 

the P,na! Zarar, of theZt Z^vrS,,"' “ 

Catholic was not allowed to hake a vote ^ Roman 

eve.,- imaginable office or profess, on from’ that Z t"?''?"' 
to that'of a gamekeeper. He could not h Jr ‘^’’“'“■■or 
sersity, and he could no, keJp7sJho„, oj ZT'"* ” “ '-"i- 
a child; he could not marry a Protestant ^ gnardian of 
land, and was even forbidden to possesZ T* ’’“7 

than r£s.' All Catholic b, shops a7 dean, 7' 

^bject to the penalties of high treason d the"'’ 

Catholic priests had to be registered, and tnj ^ ^ returned; all 
the son of James II NnaSc ZaZ wa?",^''' 
or a steeple, and pilgnmages to holy wells were r °k'!‘* ° 

Quite apart from the eadusion of the RnJ, 5’*'ddea 
any share in the government of their cnimtn Catholics from 
I A i»p». political con* 
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dition of Irehnd stood m great need of reform All laws passed 
m the Irish Parliament bad still, under PojTiings Act of 1495, 
Poiticai receive the assent of the pnv) council in Eng 
conditon land, whilst the Parliament in England, in the reign 
of George I, arrogated to itself the right of passing laws 
binding upon Ireland It must be remembered also that the 
Irish Parliament had practically no control o%er the officials who 
governed Ireland, these being appointed and supervised by the 
Government in England, and it was an additional grievance that 
the highest of these officials were almost invanably Englishmen. 
The viceroys were Englishmen, often spending four fifths of their 
time in England, the Protestant bishops were nearlj all English 
men, and some of them never came to Ireland at all ^ and only 
one Irishman in the whole course of the eighteenth century was 
made lord chancellor 

The Insh Parliament itself needed drastic reformation, half 
the members of its House of Lords were Protestant bishops, 
The irieh whilst over two thirds of the members of its House 
Peritement. of Commons were nominated by individuals, no less 
than sixty seats belonging to three families, anjl, as has already 
been pointed out, no Roman Catholic could vote at on election 
or sit m either House of Patliament Moreoier, till past the 
middle of the eighteenth century, there was no feed term for 
the duration of a parlucnent Consequently a parliament lasted 
for an indefinite penod, and one existed in the eighteenth 
century for over thirty years. 

Even worse perhaps than the political was the economic con 
dition of Ireland That island is naturally a great pasturing 
Eeeoomic cattlc and Its wool were at one lime the 

eflreunk Europc It might haic become a great manu 

* " *” factunng country as well But the selfishnessi of F ngfish 
farmers and manufacturers stifled its enterprise. The English 
Parliament had already, in Charles II s reign, forbidden the im 
portation into England of cattl^ sheep, and swine, alive or dead. 

I One diTwe heU Oie UiSopnc of I>o<n> Ibr »«"» I* dunnf 

iba whole of llut lime fcvl ot llofoounauib. Of U»hoi* •Pf«’ “1*^ •! 

Ume la ike elchteenlh eennry ,{ (« ,>,4 |ha| cm ceal down to tu> dioccM ••'cnlr <vo c« I 
lead, ef book* eod ecM bofUiced of vum ■!« cdtrr howftr m-tonUBt vuh one load ol 

hooka. but dupauhed tabu paUca 
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It proceeded, in William Ill’s reign, to proliibit oltogetlier the 
asponation of Irish noollen manufactures, and to confine the 
evport of Irish unmanufactured nool to England alone, iihcre 
the iiool had to pay heavy import dullest Irish industries iiere 
thus ruined But this does not exhaust the evils from nhlch 
Ireland suffered As a consequence of the Insh support to 
James II, a great deal of land had been confiscated, and it is 
rechoned that, after the Retolulion, three fourths of it belonged 
to owners of British descent A large number of these owners 
lived in England in the eighteenth centurj, and let their land 
to people called “middlemen”, who often tachrented and ex 
ploited the smaller tenants to whom they sublet The wretched 
Irish peasant, paying tent to a middleman, tithes to the Pro 
tesunt clergyman, and dues to hi^ Roman Catholic priest had 
in some cases, it was said, “hardly the skin of a potato to 
subsist upon” 

Such were the conditions of Ireland in the eailier part of the 
eighteenth century, and they all combined to degrade and to 
debase the great mass of the population and to 
make the country a most unhappy one The P’*’’ rmtersdon. 
more energetic and ambitious Irishmen, indeed left them 
own country to pursue their fortunes elsewhere Spam for 
instance, possessed five Irish regimenls, and within a hundred 
years a quarter of a million Irishmen, it is said, joined the Insh 
Bngade in France It was that brigade which toot the chief 
stare in defeating the Bntish at Almanra and at Fontenoy, and 
wtah caused so tradition says, George II ,o say at Dettmsen 
Curse on the laws which deprive me of such men " ®To 
Austria Ireland supplied some of her best generals, and ,o 
Russia two field marshals,” whilst Coote’s opponent at the tard 
fought battle of Wandewash was of Insh extraction " ^ 
t\e must now see how the eondn.ons m Ireland were 

u 

*C>nB of lhe»e was the famous Peief Laer He Uwwn h 
thuteen fight og m defence of Lsmenti. Subseqiiei>tly*h2,„ “* '*'* »se of 

foueht .gatnst Danes, Swedes, ud TusU, and Jw fiaaji, «"4 

Is eed ted with havuiz e»ovened the Kusstaa uoon from ih,. Livonta. Hj 

OI the best, and a diviswa of the Russian anqr is tl tl called after *“ *«“« 
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gradually improved during the later portion of the eighteenth 
, , century In the first place, it was found impossible 

pen«i Law*, in practice to cany out the laws imposing restrictions 
1778-6*. exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and 

even before the middle of the century these laws were to all 
intents and purposes obsolete The American War of Inde- 
pendence brought further relief to the Catholics, for the British 
Government, anxious to conciliate opinion in Ireland, encouraged 
the Irish Parliament to repeal the laws prohibiting Roman 
Catholics from buying land (1778), and before the war was 
over other concessions followed 

But the American Wa*- of Independence had more important 
effects even than this It brought up the whole question of 
Abolition of Com relations of Great Britain to her depen 

•n'i'eriation'oV**’" Ireland might almost be called 

iB«ep«B<jent Poti t a dependency, and in some ways was much 
men {178*) worse ofT than the American colonies Above 

all. It gave Ireland an opportunit) of pressing her claims in a 
way that could not be resisted During the later stages of the 
war, Great Britain, hard pressed by her foes jn every part of 
the world, had to withdraw the bulk of the troops from Ireland 
The country was in imminent danger of in invasion from France, 
and was indeed, at one period, m “daily almost hourly expecta 
tion of It Quite spontaneously, Inshmen, of all creeds and 
classes, organized themselves into volunteers for the protection 
of their country from a French invasion Nearly all the landed 
gentry became volunteers, the Duke of Leinster, for instance, 
commanding the Dublin contingent Volunteer rank was given 
precedence in society, and great sacnRces were made to supply 
a sufficiency of funds The movement was entirely independent 
of the Government, who indeed regarded it, and with reason, 
with considerable apprehension For the volunteers, when they 
realized their power, began, like Cromwells Ironsides, to inter 
fere m politics, and demanded an independent Parliament and 
the abolition of the restnctions upon Irish industries,* “Eng 
land”, as an Irish orator said, “had sown her laws in dragons’ 

* Th« un forms of she — lurtrrn iruTti. peen. Uae, eod oruis^*^ *** manuTactund 
fas Irelaad so as so etieeurage home induscncL 
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teelh, and they had sprung up armed men" iMoreover, in Henry 
Grattan Ireland had found a parliamentary leader of exceptional 
ability and force of character, who directed the movement in the 
Irish Parliament with great distinction The British Parliament 
was powerless to resist In 1780 the rcstnctions on Irish trade 
and industries were abolished Two years later, in 1782, Ireland 
obtained her legislative independence, Poyning's Aa being re- 
pealed and the Bntish Parliament giving up the right to pass 
laws binding upon Ireland * 

B-tween 1778 and 1782, therefore, some of the chief grievances 
of Ireland had been redressed The officials in Dublin Castle now 
thought that reform had gone quite fat enough, 
and were strongly hostile to any mote concessions' 

A body of moderate reformers, on the other hand, thought still 
further changes were necessary Their leader was a,„y Gratia,, 
perhaps the greatest of Irish orators Bom in 1 746, and educated 
at Trinity College Dublin, he had been nominaled a member of 
the Irish House of Commons in 17,5 > He had quieUy become 
Its foremost member and was the great champion of the inde 
pendence of the ,Irish Parliament, that parliament showing its 
gratitude by voting him a grant of jCso.ooo Grattan’, n!i 
after rySa, may be briefly LmmariaS' 

hri'f ''*0 Irish Protesinti^ 

he said, can never be free whilst the Catholic is a slave ” He 
ardently supported the reform of the worst abuses m the Ir“h 
parhamentaqi system But he was no believer in democratic 
government or m universal suffrace “I vTint ^ 

combat the wild spirit of democratic liberty by' the re^laied 
spm, of oigamred liberty” Above all he saw L necessi y „f 
preserving the connection between Great Britain and Iretad 
and was of opinion that Ireland should give Great n 
' decided and unequivocal support m time of war’ To Cmuf ’" 
powers of speech all bear witness, indeed it K 
Grauan ihv. no Eru.sh orator, ea^ ctlHam^haran'i^u:,' 


When n young man Grauan was fond ©f w© RceniY latw 


nably of a somewhat 
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power of inspiring a nation, and tliat no British orator, except 
Burke, had an equal power of sowing his speeches with pro- 
found maxims of political wisdom * 

The French Revolulton, like the American War of Indepen 
dence, had a profound influence upon Ireland It had pro- 
Effect of French cbimed the equality of men, it had abolished 
Revolution religious disqualiflcations, it had destrojed the 
old tithe s>stera, and had organized government on a democratic 
basis The Roman Catholic who wanted emancipation and the 
Presbyterian who wanted parliamentary reform alike applauded 
the Revolution as the dawn of a golden age for Ireland as well, 
and in 1791 the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille was cele- 
brated with rapturous rejoicings The French Revolution also 
led to the formation of an extreme party in Ireland with which 
Grattan found himself in little sjmpathj Its leader was n'cffi 
T«ne He succeeded m persuading the Presbjtenans in Ulster 
and the Roman Catholics elsewhere to support each other's de- 
mands and to combine in an organization called the ** United 
Irishmen * (1792) The organization became verj popular and 
had an enormous membership Pitt felt tha^ come concession 
must be made, and overruled the objections of the officials in 
Ireland, and, owing to his influence, a bill was passed through 
the Irish Parliament m 1793 which, among other things allowed 
the Roman Catholics to have votes, though they were still ex 
eluded from sitting in Parliament This was one of those half 
measures which was bound to lead to further agitation and difficulty 
In 179J there occurred an uiadent which was destined to 
have great effect upon Irish iiistory A section of the Whigs 
The Fitewiuiam iti Great Bntam had, in consequence of the war 
episode, 1795 Prance; joined Pitts parij (p 572) In 

the distribution of offices a ^Vhig called lord FitzwiUtam ivas 
made Viceroy of Ireland He himself was m agreement wnth 

> He lud s bad del itrf faowwer It 1» d thtt he pe»rly swept the yround tr ihb t 
(eslures sndLofd Byron ibepoet spolicoriiu harlequ a manner" 

* To subvert the tyranny of our caeo^ govemmenl " vmsle Wolfe Tone ” to bre. 
the connect on w th England Ibo aerc source of sU our pol ucal cv Is, end to sssi 

the independence of my ceuatry— these were my objects. To uo te the vrbolc people 
Ireland to abolish Che meoiory oT its past rhsscosions, and to sab'C Cure the common name 
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Grattan, and was in fainur ol panting the Roman Glholics full 
mancipation and of allowing them to sit in Parliament Very 
soon after his arriial he announced his intention of bnuKing tim 
oroposa before the Irish Parliament The instructions'll he 
received from Pitt before he left Enpl-inrt tvnp« p. _ i 
intended to allow him to do this. Thej maj, howelm ’’lia°i 
^n open to misinterpretation, and there is no doubt that’ Pit s 
^temment was eatremely dilatory in answering Pitovilliam’s 
dnpatchK from Ireland, dispatches which adtoca'ted the policy 
of immediate emancipation as the only possible soluimn nr^ 7 

difficulties Fitswilhams policy arousrfmmnsc otfllsLn 

“"d officials in Maud, hLlk 
It w^ dimrorred by Pitts ministry and its author recalled 
Fitawilhams proposal and consequent recall mark it has 
said a fatal turning point in Iris‘h history Th .'.UmW 
Irishmen deieloped into a secret and treasonable societv^clm 
posed almost entirely of Roman Catholics, and worKorTn 
total separation of Great Bntain and Ireland Thi,, ^ 
with the French resulted in Hoches esmn.f tatrigues 

in 1796, whichw-fortunately for Great Britain— r'°l 
Moreover, the atrocities of the United Irishmen on thlf 
posed them embittered the feeling of the mor ' v, “P" 

and led to the formation of to •• o'aT'' !, 
b) showing great cruelty to the Roman Stholics' FinalT‘“'h^ 
condition of Ireland became so alarming th° „ ran, 
weregiien for the disarmament of Ulster m 
the Welsh and Germans acquired the worst f 

inhuman brutality, marched over the 00000^1, "1. 
houses, and intimidating and sometimes torn ’ 
make them gne up their h,dderrm™“ 



•larK h. J „„ j,; _ 


F uGerald— n«v 


T-pperary and ort,",,/ h“,| 

*tered an oITcoii • — -o 

“ repir handtd h <n a nm **'« 
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In 1798 came Ihc Irish Rebellion The leaders of the 
rebellion had as their ostensible objects Catholic emancipation 
The irUh parliamentary reform But the peasants 

Rebellion *798 jomed JO the Rebellion did so, for the most 

part, for other reasons The> felt the grievance of the pajment 
of tithe very acutely They hid been led to believe, partly 
through old prophecies, that the time had come for Ireland to 
retrieve her naliomlity and to separate from Great Britain And, 
above all, they thought, as in 1641, that the Protestants tvere 
trying to exterminate them and their religion, and thej rose 
to protect their own lives* The Rebellion, howeier, did not 
prove a formidable affair Ulster had been effectually disarmed, 
and was still subject to the severe exercise of martial law The 
leaders of the Insh Catholics, including a heroic figure in Lord 
Edward Hugerald, had been seued shortly before the Rebellion 
brohe out* Moreover, though some French soldiers landed, 
they arrived too late to be of any service and had to retire. 
Consequently the Rebellion only affected two counties, Wicklow 
and Wexford, and it lasted little more than a month, the rebels 
being defeated at New Ross and Vinegar Hilk 

After the Rebellion was over, Pitt felt that the only way to 
preserve the connection of Ireland with Great Britain and to 
secure any harmony between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland itself, was by means of a Union 
between Great Bntam and Ireland, similar to that between Eng 
land and Scotland. Insh opinion was, however, against such 
a union. But lavish promises of peerages and honours — forty- 
one persons were either created peers or raised a step in the 
peerage — and very generous mone) compensation to those in 

> It wa» popuUrly believed ibmt the secret oath taken by »n Orangeman was I w II be 


the union of 1800 


5S3 


tadoals Kho held “pocket boroughs’,' won orer part of the 
opposmo^ Moreover, though no errpi, at protu.se was made, the 

to Sttohc '>)' 'he Government 

tha Cathohc emancipation would form a sequel to the passmrr 

of the Union With the opposition thus, to some oxteM mn 
abated, the AdjfUmon, despite Grattan’s speeches against it, 
™ finally jnssed through the Insh Parliament m rSoo Bv its 
terms four Insh bishops and twentv-eicht Tv»pr<s nim ... t_ 
^«ed for life by thejhole body oTSh p^^wme t: " m . : 
House of Lords, whilst IreUnd was to contribute 1 a a 
members to the House of Commons Ireland las to 
separate judicial system and her separate executive— dependent 
of course, upon the British ministry There wa. ff^ . 
fme trade between Ireland and cLt Bnmm™ ‘d Imhu^wt 
^agdom •<> •he revenue of the United 

tenr?'“? '"tf ^’’'^ependent Parliament after an exis 

tence of eighteen years It had possessed some able s^evlJ™ 
and statesmen, it had passed some useful lv«. ePeekers 
'.hole, considering the difficulties which it had to 
not unsuccessful The understandine about rit>.Ai ° 
came, unfortunately, to nothing George III emancipvuon 
wnced .bar the gran, of such emaSpSm"^.d be' e^m^ T 
his coronation oath, and would not agree to it and Pm 
quently resigned office in rSoi ! Our oenod , "" 

with Cadiohe emaueipatvon still unJ^um^ J* ftfl" 
question still unsolved, and the Irish ron^« " ^ 

a dissatisfied nation equently remaining 

’ Oyer £i a5o,ooo wa* aapendej m tb $ btbicss. ...j . 

ZdS TO respectivdy for ih« r borough*. ^ >*'” r«e ved ,fsj.ooo and 

. I .« .0 iSs^,;S j’™ It I ~u» 
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XLIII. The Industrial Revolution and 
Social Progress, 1750-1909 

If the seventeenth century is clucfiy important m English 
history for the struggle of King and Parliament, and if the 
The praereti eighteenth century demes its chief interest from 
ef teience jjjg gjgat wais between Great Britain and France, 
the last hundred j’cars of our history are remarlaWe, above all 
else, for the development of science. Uhal has been called the 
modern alliance between pure science and industrj has wrought 
a revolution in our methods of life “If m the last hundred 
jears”, says a distinguished statesman, "the whole matenal 
setting of civilired life has altered, «e owe it neither to politicians 
nor to political institutions We owe it to the combined efforts 
of those who have advanced science and those who have applied 
It ” The beginning of these great scientific changes came, how 
ever, in the second half of the eighteenth century, and, m order 
to preserve the same divisions as m political, history, we may 
make xSts the dividing line between two periods 

I. The Industrial Revolution (before 1815) 

The first of our mdustnes perhaps to be affected by the 
scientific spint was our oldest — that of agriculture Up till the 
Agricuiiure ^'S^teenth century arable land had, in most districts, 
been treated as in ihe Middle Ages, it was sown with 
corn for two years and then left fallow for a year in order to 
recuperate its fertility The discovery was, however, made that 
by the cultivation of roots, the recuperative advantages of a bare 
fallow might be secured without the loss of a year’s crop. More 
over, the roots both gave the opportunity for clearing the soil and 
provided food for the cattle and sheep during the winter * Con 
sequently there was more manure and the fertility of the land 
was correspondingly increased Tradition says that “ Turnip " 
Towmhtnd, George I s minister, was the first to realize the impor 



Chronological Summary of History After 1815 

^854-78. a penod ofimpomn, fourih, (,o„ 

th= years after Is.! ef to maiy 004? Th“ rS "’ 

Reform,, and finally, ,n tSs^ oZnT o the a?„^nin“■f„^“ 

EttianapSton Act ffihSn 'RR 

of the \Vhtgs to potver, the RefoiS Bill of ’il v rch ’ v? r?n ''S?’ 
pcnod IS important for the rale of Lord Hastincs^fn ^''5 

lor the occupation of Smeapore (d 68 '»^ fisr^.w India, and 

ways (p. 58 ,*;, and in l,te?a!?r?fS 

Bvron George IV came to (he throne intnJ^ fiei Shellev, and 
William IV mi83o succeeded by 

Dunni,the 5 rr<i«,/period.fromi 8 t-*-r^ / 
affairs lay m the poliiy of tatrd PaSeSton aSd 
Europe were the movements conneSS wti,' « 

PP fisS-R) With regard to Home «< '848 

long rogn m 1S37, under the tutelage rf' 1 or? at'^m ’"a' 

1846, during Peel’s ministry, the cira Lwe^ Melbourne, and m 
famine m Ireland (p 646), titre renewed foj 1 ° P”™" 

chief points of interest were the Poor Lau^^Pr Plater 

the Ten Hours Act of ,847 (p toT mit'' .l® 3 t fo 600), and 

4 ^' '^■''Uiptionof the alurch^o 0^°!*^ niove- 
6-8-^, and in literature, many of the worfs of T ” Scotland fpp 
mg, Carlyle and Macaulay, ThacUrarSirt 1“"^’°" Bmij. 

hmory the period „i„po,i;nt,« s;w;hrb1n?rf?’ c [? '"P^a' 

colony in Canada (pp 699-700) the Hev*i Sovemine 

annexation of New (p 70O .hi Australia and thf 

P 6S3), rhe abolition of 51110 , 1 , Wad.on of Hong-Kong 

Jamaica and South Africa {pp 705-6) the fi tear's d'fiicufties in 

The r« 4 »rrf period, 1854-78 was a °°S- 9 o) 

The Crimean War "-ars 

LS*!! followed in 1857 (pp^>_.i (PP 659-65), the 

m Liberation 

1863 Bismarck rose to be the ndmg m Se^m In 

6s,a Prussia, and brought 
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tance of this discovery, and to dndop on hU Norfolk estates a 
four) ear rotation of crops (eg. rrheat, some form of roots, barley 
a muture of clover and some form of grasses), never taking 
wo successive com crops off the same land; and this principle of 
rotation was generally adopted in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century in most parts of England.* ncentn 

‘a'" of especially by 

the developer of the famous Leicestershire breed o^ 
sheep, produced such changes that by 1800 the 
average weight of sheep was nearly three times and IfJiSrv."""' 
of rattle more than twice what it was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century New forms of manure for the land new 
artifiaal foods for stock, were also disco\erpd Tk*. .*1 
at the end of the century of the Smttkfield C/«rfor^^Ihe 
encouragement of stock breeding, and of a new ^ 

department, the Board of AgncuUure, are significant of 
mterra. taken tn agr, culture, an m.e;es, sh'ararby Ge r e'Ti" 
himself, who started the model farm at Windsor nwa® . 
articles m agricultural newspapers “ ’ 

These were not the only great chanres it,,, . , , 

apicuhural conditions ,n this^nod. Waste lan^ w 
clmmed and made productive by enterpris.ng Lid j 

fa™ in man' S'?' f°* small 

larms in many districts Above all an pno,m„ 

common land and open fields-no lei, lhaS s? 
m George Ill’s reign alone-was enSSsed bv ^' i'™ 
of course the neighbouring landowners, thnf '^‘’leli) 

■"cnt At the same time LrecamS?' 
more improvements were introduiL and th?""*? ? i"’® 
made far more prodnctrvelVhas bera?f,.lVd?h?i'??"“ 
multiplied at least fivefold. But these changes led to thr'de 

must occur he torf. “Oh In . church- 

Ihe rtply of «he unrepentant rector ^ wll be barleyi • 
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* Jiuppcarancc. in ninnj (arts of Ltigltnd of the 

and Cicn J 1^,. small farmirs They found in man) 

jeoman cb” * difficulty m obtaining a livelihood owing to 
dutricti common lands on which they used to feed 

'1!° '■".,,2. an4 tnorcoixr. they m-rc often tempted b) good 
their 5 I Many of them sank into the position 

o^i-rs to St condition dunng the earlier part of the 

of nbourcrai 

lecnth century was deplonWc 

regards manufactures, it is in the Cotton Industry that 
the ^most 'wonderful developments occur in this penod, owing 
to inventions in both the spinning and the weaving 
uiduviry*" of cotton The first invention occurred m weaving, 
for in 1738 J°^ti Kay invented a shuttle which could be thrown 
mechanically from one side of the loom to the other After this 
flving shuttle came into use, the spinners had not enough yarn 
to supply to the weavers, but then came other inventions which 
revolutionised the spinning industry Hitherto, one person could 
only look after one spindle, but m 1764 Hargreaves contrived 
a wheel which turned sixteen spindles— called, in honour of his 
wife's name, a “Spinning Jenny’ Five ycap later, in 1769 
Arkwright developed a process of spinning by rollers through 
water power Finally Crompton by his “Mule” combined in his 
machine the principle of both these inventions Consequently, 
one person could by the end of the century supenise hundreds 
of spindles It was now time for a fresh development in weaving, 
and in 1785 Cartwright, a poet and a clergyman, despite the 
statement of manufacturers that it was impossible, set to work 
to make an improved weaving machme, and after three years 
found his efforts crowned with success m the foster Zoom which 
he invented * 

Hardly less remarkable than the development of the cotton 
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chMcoa^ and as the forests decreased the price of fuel ^ 
rose But in the eighteenth century, chiefly through an 
improied blast iniented in the year of Georce TII = 

(■760), cohe and coal began to be nsed n nS J 

this placed the unlimited resoifrces of the Bntish co^^M “ ’ “a'* 

duposal of the ironmasters Other inven^n ln° a 

nevi methods of rolling and puddling iron— due to 

and before the end of the century p“t 

canons distncts. The "ace of iron- Ua ^ 

the first iron bndge «as m^de, and in lyooThetar 

launched *ron vessel 

Other manufactures besides that of eotinn 
deseloped. such as that of earthennare. 01™ 

''edgarood The ut.luta.ion of a ne^ power-S of 

;::::rSfr rs- %'h^ ~ d“r - 

efficient steam engine At first the'^steam' 

vertical motion, 5 nd was used chieflv for^r “ 

however, was disco.eied the posLbmt^ of 

motion, and steam power couH thm i utih 

The last four years of our penorsllw stm I.’" 

The firs, steamer, the cj„, sailed dow!i the cTvd '''‘T'"'" 

of Napoleons Russian campaign (iS.a) Th^fi^ 

engine was invented bv first locomotive 

year of Waterloo (1815) saw the invent 

of the safely lamp for the use of the miners wiih ®“’0' 

the employment of steam power would have b 

Though the railway and the stom„ ""Possible 

^ter 1815, yet the period antenor to that dme^saw ““ 

ments m the methods of communication Th ‘"'Ptove- 

anal invented ‘‘lo so many other things, ongmlfly 

h) the Chinese, was introduced mto England m 

t™ » UJ .j, w, , 


n.SStt'I'i)' M '“Ztim, “d “■ ""r ■«. ot u,. 

h""rt.S„"u 
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1759 A canal made b) linrilty^ for tbt lJukc of Dndgcuatcr, 
from the Worslcy colhcncs to Manchester, at once hilled the 
price of coal in that aty, and led to such a development in the 
building of canah, that bj the end of the eighteenth centur) 
London, Bristol, Intrpool, and Hull were connected by water, 
ns well as the horth and the Cl)de I^tl) m the next century 
no place south of Durham, so it was said, was more than fifteen 
miles distant from water con\e)ancc 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth century the roads hao 
l)ccn indescnbahlj bad One contemporar) measured ruts a foot 
deep in one of the most iroporlini roads in the north, and 
*’* *" found some roads tn Sussex which a wet winter would 
make impassable csen during the following summer, whilst m 
Scotland wheeled trafTic on the roads was impossible In the 
second half of the century, however, the roads in Great Britain 
were vastly improved, and yust before the end of the period— m 
i8n— /oAn Maeainm reported to Barhament the new method 
of making roads which has made his name so famtlur The stage 
coach had been introduced as eatly as iCao, but in 1784 a man 
named introduced new mail coaclies for pas$(.nB(.r$ and 

mails which went with far greater regularity nrfd swiftness tlian 
their predecessors 

New methods m agriculture, new imcntions in manufactures, 
improved means of communication, all had thtir share in develop- 
The indueirut •'’S prosperity of Great Bntain, and in justifying 
reveiuuen name usually applied to this period m our eco- 

nomic history, that of the "Industnal Revolution" The influ 
ence of the great wars, however, in developing our commerce 
must not be forgotten. "War fosters commerce and commerce 
fosters war ’, is the dictum of a distinguished historian, and 
though this may not apply to the modem world, the saying was 
true at this time of our own country, which wis never invaded In 
every war our imports and exports increased and, above all, there 
was an immense extension of our merchant shipping which was 
to become, in the nineteenth century, our most important industry 

• In Oie course cfh t 1 f« Htindlcy Suit at mMVnlct ol canali u there Ue dajn in the 

year’le Vte h a molt dl'fti, woflt'6e> elieai •e'le wrote w iVi cl'fficufry end never 

w th »ny epproach to correetneu. When he had a very puuline p ece of work he weol 

toVed and ilayed there t II h ad fheuk e» were ulveX 
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The de\elopment of commerce was esneciallv cfni mrr ^ .l 
01 ine carrying trade, because under no other Euron^^nn n.-r ^ ^ 

S\TTh ®"“'’ were eLoeT 

aged b) the needs of war and by the Drariie-,1 ... 

manufactures ntany parts of the ContS bS'H 
aecnre font foreign compeution. obtained high pnces for The ’ 
com Great Bnlain indeed obtained dunnir ^ 

which she was not' to lose fo some tir^ 

2. Scientific Progress after 1815 

''e turn to the second of our two oenrtHe r,r, o 

earl) jears of the twentieth century 'Ktie is to h' 1° 
revolution m the ways and meth^ of commum^"^'" 

effected by the canals and by better roads m 

First and foremost came the tntroductmn of mSTaTr' 

The locomotive ,engme had already been mvMtVd 
1814 by Stephenson but it could ont» 

purpose It was used— at three miles an h ^als— for which 

of any length had been projected m i8i8 T V"" 
been thronn out m Parliament ■ However m ^8 P'“P“mI had 
ton and Darlington Railway was anJn'IT aTn , 
opened for traffic, whilst in iSay came the’Ervi ™ 

motive on tails in Scotland. But not much so . 

Wore the building of the gTT'T T" 

Public interest in this was fimt s^ byThe lfficmf" 

m the construction of the line, then bv J 

ent Imds of locomotives, m which Stephenson’s' 

at the finish at thirty five miles an hour was ’ E““g 

finallj by the opening of the line m 1820 in th. 

Duhe of t\ ellmgton, the pnme mmister" Pir. of the 

later, m 

a reconciliat ow “ "eluigton wad pre*ent. He "** ““'“ter Ifu Wnn wV 

me. and was caugSt 
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184 }, came the threat railwa) mama in Great Untatn, when numcr* 
ous nilwaj comiunics were itartcd and an immense extension of 
line hid down llj 1830 ncarl) all the lug lints had been estab 
hshed-* 

One or two other points ma) be noticed Queen Victoria 
made her first journc) by railway in 1842 The Cheap Trains 
Act, which came into force m 1846, hid down that one train 
must run dailj each wt) along e\«rr) line, carrying jiasscngers at 
one jicnny iicr mile. The railwa)-s, forced m this way to do more 
for the third-class passcnj,cfs, soon found that they paid best of 
all, and in 1872 the Midland Railway allowed third-class p.TSsen 
gers on all trams — an example which was soon followed hy nearly 
all the big lines.* 

Hardly less imporunt than the development of railways was 
the doclopmcm of steamships. The steamer had preceded the 
locomotive, butsomelutlciimtehpscd before steamers 
came into great use. The fust passage across the 
Atlantic by steam power alone was accomplished m rSyS by the 
Grtat IVttiern m fourteen <b>s at an average pace of just over 
eight knots, and within two years of this date the Royal ^^all 
Steam I'acket, the Pemnsuhrand Oriental, and the Cunard Com 
p-inies had been started 1 very year has seen the development 
of steam power in navigation The total tonnage of steam vessels 
of the United Kingdom m 1841 was only one thirtieth that of the 
sailing fleet, and before the Suci Canal was opened in 1872 the 
quickest passages from China m connection with the tea trade 
were stiU done by sailing ships Dut by iSSj the steam tonnage 
equalled the sailing tonnage, whilst at the end of Queen Victona's 
reign it was four times as great The advtnt of motor cars and 
flying machines shows that new possibilities of travelling are 
being developed, the results of which no man can foretell 
*1 lie increased facilities of communication may be realized by 

iWithi)>« except oa or CliailuinuKl Dover (iSM the MidUad (jSSj) »od Uie H jhljed 
R^lway (i8€s). 

*Soine»i» « c» Huy be worth .IUctIb* IniSej the yt»r before the Cheap Tre m Act. 

paaaengera were earned in 1909 one Ihouanod two hondreil aod i aty Sve ro 11 on or put 
In another way wbil,, ,be railway lafomMwa of nradshawa JlaHway Otnde two }-ear» 

nfter q een Vetena a acceu on w»* eomlbftaUy included in aome hatf-doieo page. 
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a fe« Illustrations. A journey from London to Edinburoh in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth centuij might tale any 
thing from ten dajs to three ticcls, it can non be uStr.iuini 
accomplished in seven hours It tool the Duke of Wellinmon. 
m 1804, SIX months to return home from India; now a tnndlm 
from laindon can reach Bombay m just oier thirteen daj-s, and 
M important event whidi happened at Calcutta at sunset might 
be knoivn in London, owing to the difference of longitude bv 
noon on the same day In the time of the American War of 
Independence it took some six weeks to reach Amtnca- the 
taest record is well under five dajs. There is no need to mul- 
tiply these illustrations, it is suffiaent to say that it is as easy to 
get to the most distant parts of the world now as it was a hundred 
)ears ago to gel to the most distant parts of Europe 

mealrif “P'Oved the 
means of commumcanoa The convejanee of letters organited 
first m the reign of Charles I, had become a Gmern ® 
mem monopoly, and their delivery had been made 
quicker and more frequent by the employment towards the dose 
of the eighteenth cemup, of Palmer’s mail coaches But «ponse 
and delay were sull chatactensuc of the Post not. 
the time of Queen Victorias accession TuTcharoe fm ™ 
for instance, from London to Windsor was ^ f ® , I 
Cambridge, 8,f . and from Londont krtai^ M 

not be posted after seven o’clock at night, and thei/d 
exceedingly slow ■ The reforms nmde^ero VuraS 
jPereW a/I He proved that the r , “ ’ 

vary appreciably with the distance it was cartmd^ and” 
his efforts the penny postage was at last introduced in 184^"?^° 
postmaster general of the daj opposed the chance ne 
that, tf 1, was made, the Pm. ^co might hafe m c„° 
fort} two millions (as they then did), but eight hundred 
millions of letters annually-^ number "hich w ?,° 
walls of the Post Office. That paS^Lr J ‘l""' 

e.xceeded threefold some forty years laler, and some\m"Td2 

* A l«l«r »nu« ^ter f p.^ cn a Tn^y »,eJ„ „ 
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of the Tolume of business may be gathered from the fact that the 
total weight of the stamps issued in 1907 was only just under 
200 tons* The delivery of letters has been, of course, enor- 
mously simplified and accelerated by the development of rail 
ways and steamere. 

The telegraph and the telephone also assisted to revolutionize 
our means of communication. The first telegraph line was {aid 
. in 1844. from Paddin&ton to Slouah. and the capture 

The teUeraph , , , ° ? r . , 

of a murderer at the latter place by means of a tele- 
gram first drew popular attention to ite possibilities. The telegraph 
line once laid m England, the next step was to lay cables to 
foreign countnes; that to Calais was hid in 1851, and after many 
failures a cable, weighing 4300 tons, was at length, in 1S65, hid 
across the Atlantic. At the present time all parts of the world 
are connected by cables, and no less than sixteen are laid from 
„ , ^ Europe to North America. Telephones followed in 
1876, and have gradually been dexeloped since that 
time And we ha\e jet to see the effects of wireless telegraphy, 
the possibility of which was first realized by Marconi. 

Lastly, we must say something of not the least important ele- 
ment in our improved means of communication— the modern 
NeH-jpjperw first tcgular newspaper appeared as 

early as the latter part of James I’s reign. But it was 
not till the reign of Anne that the first daily London newspaper 
appeared, or that really able people like Defoe and Swift employed 
Iheir pens as journalists Steadily dunng the eighteenth century 
the influence and circulation of newspapers increased.* But in 
1815 the newspapers were subject to heavy taxes. The stamp 
duty on each copy of a newspaper was 4«f, the paper on which 
the newspapers were printed was taxed, and 10 per cent of the 
profits went in income lax, whilst in addition there was a special 
tax on advertisements. Moreover, the application of steam for 
pnnimg had only just begun, and the methods of production 
were slow and costly. Consequently, the pnee of a newspaper 

I ^ nvtry po th* avenge anif (tAif ietlen a 

ftae M Victon* a aeeeaatan, each p«nra> vn th« arenct iww taeemt uUf 

t Of papen which uinin ai iSc pf*wnl Ihm. the Merwiae feel eama Into clucnca Ihrae 
yean b«f»« lha brr»«‘"t aai |h« Timea |«o yean aftet the tloae, ©f the ABKrkaa 

Wa» ct ladepeodcnc* tijlsl 
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TO 7rf, and there were onl> su datl> newspapers published in 
London 

These tanous duties hate been gradually taken off The use 
of steam and electncity has enabled webs of paper miles long to 
be converted into thousands of copies of newspapers in an hour 
Newspapers to-daj have their own special wires to Pans and 
Berlin, and their special correspondents all over the world, whilst 
the editors— such as Delane of the rimes in the middle of the 
raneteenth centuo— have exerted enormous influence on public 
Opinion, and often on the conduct of public affairs ' 

We hate already alluded to the changes eflected m agnculture 
and the cotton industry m the eighteenth century, and we hate 

no space to enter m detail into the revolutions effected' 

in every industry dunng the nineteenth century bv an 
mfimte YanetyjUnventions and the development of ‘ 

machinery worked by steam an^ejectncily Nor can we do more 
than allude to other discovenes and intentions which have ex- 
panded our interests, like photography, or increased our know 
ledge, like the spetooscope, or sated us time in writing and 
eadmg letters, like the typewriter Other .nventions have mefeased 
he conv^iences of life, such, for instance, as the use of gas* and 
later of dectricity, or the invention of a new burner for famps or 
of phosphorus matches, the one a few years before aad the o'her 
a few years after Queen Victorias accession Nor can we do 
more than allude to the wonderful developments of medra° 
science Of these the most striking, perhaps, are the m.rSuc 
tioa of aearr/Arto about 1848, which made the most severe 
operations ^mless. and the use, m .863, of a»r,„/to, which u 
js calculated, has reduced the deaths from senous amputations 
from 45 per cent to some .a per cent, besides rendering possibte 
numberless operations never before attempted. Nor can we dweU 
here on the revolutions m saentific thought due. for .n»f ° 
the doctnne of the conservation of cnerT 0 i!° 

theory of natural selecUon propounded by Darwin in Isjg m 


Tlie faet that the e reuUt an at the present b»e <jf th* , 
eaceetta in th np days the aggrefate eirciOat on el nO the newsn 
shows how enormously theu- sale has increased. 

* It was first made impular by (hi 

V^ It ora (1813). 


St ^pular da ly newspaper 
•” ‘J'e 35s days of iBai 
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the Ort^n of Sptms—'o. theory irhich has profoundly affected 
man’s speculations m every domain of thought 


3, Social Progress in the Nineteenth Century 

Having briefly reviewed the revolution efiected by science m 
trade and indusirj, we must mention some of its momentous 
results First, and most striking, is the growth m popu 
lation which IS. to some extent at all events, the result 
proc «*9 industrial revolution Previously the growth had 

been slow The population of England and Wales, which was 
estimated to have been in 1570 about four and a quarter 
... took more than two centuries to double itself But 
popuiMioa. iviih the close of the eighteenth century came a rapi 
increase. The population of the Umted Kingdom has risen from 
fourteen millions in 1789 to fort) five millions in 1911, the 
velopment being greatest m England and Wales, where the 
population dunng this penod has almost quadrupled 

Moreover, not only has the population increased, but the 
centres of population have shifted from the soxih to the north, 
f Bristol and Norwich had been in old days next in 

popuiavieo importance to London, but the growth of cities sue 
as Liverpool and Manchester was startling in its rapidU), an t e 
north, owing partly to the conliguity of coal mines and iron and 
parti) to the suitability of the Lancashire climate for cotton 
factures, has become the great mdustnal and progressive o 
in««,iM, the nation. Then f 

uie town*, jhe country to the town In the old day g 
mass of the nation had been occupied in agriculture But I ® " 
was unable to support more labour Indeed, of late ytars ic 
bincd cfTccts of machinery and of the substitution o pas 
arable' have been to lessen rather than increase t e 
labour on the land, whilst the higher wages and grea 
ments of the town have made the supply of labour ^ 
iiuatc even for the lessened demand iHic chief reason, • 

of the influx into the towns is that the/n^*^ un cr w 

I Do* thWlr »o Um fMt t!u« pooiBc of re«o, •otaj W AawrKM coBipW 
■ oc* ,t,t 1* >o“r to h» |iroftaU& 
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numbers of people are emplojed in Urge manufactories, has dis 
placed the old domishc sisUm, under nhich men uorled in their 
oirn cottages or m the house of a small master It is true that 
even as late as the “’forties’ and ’"fifiies” of the nineteenth 
centur> manj industnes Mete in the hands of domestic irotkers 
or ict5 small masters, but the deielopment of machinerj and 
of steam and electnc power has made their eientual disappear- 
ance inevitable. 

At the present time oier three^iuatters of the nation are town- 
dwellers. IVhat the ultimate effect of this change on the nation 
will be has yet to be seen , but some prophesy as a result 
stunted bodies and shallow and excitable minds As to ‘ 1 '°'™ 
the conditions of the towns, it may be said that, though often 
deplorable enough now, they used to be much worse. The cor 
porations which used to gotem them were inefBcient and corrupt 
Housing was scandalously insuffiaent and often squalid ■ Gradu 
ally the conditions hate imptored The Municipal Corporations 
. 1 ;“ Cosemment of towns Since 

the middle of the nineteenth century, and of late years to an 
imrnensely .00004105 extent, municpahues have taken m hand, 
on the whole with adraotage to their towns, the supply of such 
things as gas, water, tramways, and baths, and even attemn.ed 
deal with the housing problem under an Act passed m ,801 

Not only has there been a great increase of population but an 
even greater increase of wealth It has been reckoned ’thaffte 
acgregate wealth of the United Kingdom, whrch a. the 

beginningofthenineteenthcentUTwas^a, 000,000 000 

was at the beginning of the twentieth ^i; 000,000,^0 s Not 
only have great manufacturers, “Captains of Industry”, ansen 
and made large fortunes, but there has been a 
ni the numbers and prosperity of the middle and lower middf 
da^es To mos. of the labonnng classes the facmXemt: 
m the long run meant greater reguhnty of work bivce, T 
betrer organ.ranon, and far less waste of human elTortflnd it has 

t«,i, , 1 . ,11, u,„ ^ ^ o „„ 

1909, .ndtheeitpom p«-he»d dunng tlx MmeperHyd have nm-nf "**" w 
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of Moik of those betneen thirteen and eighteen to siMi^ight 
hours per iieel In 1842 an Act nas passed iihich prohibited 
the emptajment underground of children under ten, and of 
wmen In 1847, chieHy owing to the exertions of Lard Shafit! 
i«K>, end in spite of much opposition in rarliament, came the 
great Act which limited the hours of bojs and girls under 
eighteen and of women in man) factones to /rn hours per dav 
-an Act which had the effect indirectl) of reducing the work 
of the men in man) industnes to the same number of hours 
Since the mid centur). State interference has steadily in 
creased, laws hare |«en passed which sought to remed, the 
other evils of factor) life, by insisting, for instance, upon a certain 
stantod of ventilation and cleanliness, and laying down minute 
regulations about dangerous industnes such as mining, whilst 
an army of inspectors has been appointed to see that these 

huT, r"' “"d 'workshops 

but hotels and shops' have come under State supervision and 
early in the twentieth centur, a senes of Workmen’s Com 
pensation Acts was passed which has practieall) compelled Si 

,n Xr:Seiot:£“ 

but in England and Hales the ignorance of thl 
peopfc was as appalling as the conditions under •Asl'r'SiV' 
«hich manj of them used to live and work n 

of -Sdt^already alluded tt^found people who had LThemd 
of London or of Amenca. of Jesus Chnst or of Porf « ” ^ 

an oath, and it is reckoned that, of the bo\s and w 1 
or fourteen years old, half could not r’ad t” w”" 
quarters could not write Yet something in the wa, 0/ e'd “ 
tion was already done before this. Toward? thu i ^ 
eighteenth century Sunday schools had been starte^in 
distnets. Early in the nineteenth century tw^ ^ 
ten founded m order to bnild and mamtam schnnr'"T'“ 1!“'’ 
the State began to interest itself m education h ^ 1" 

annua, grant nf ^.„,nno to each of tS'reietsr^i'il^t m 
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boys on lennng school plunge into occupitions in nhich there 
IS no future, for the snVe ol the immediate wages offered' 
People, again, who hue acquired skill in one particular industry 
or occupation may find, as the result ol a neii machine or a new 
fashion, “their niche in industry broken up = Trade, i- is said 
goes in cycles, years of prosperity are folloued by years of de’ 
pression, and many workers are consequently thrown out of 
employment The worst periods ol depression seem to have 
been during the years just before and just after the dose of the 
great war with Napoleon, and for the five years succeeding the 
accession ol Queen Victoria, whi'st the civil war in Amenca 
produced a cotton famine which had dreadful results in Laiica 
shire m i86t 


As a result of all this, new and complex problems of poverty 
arose, problems vrhich, so far, the State has not been successful 
in solving It may be convenient here to trace the 
history of the Poor Lavs in England In England of 
and Wales, under the Poor Uw passed at the end ol Elisabeths 
reign (1601) each pansh looked after Us own poor, and overseers 
were pointed ip each pish for this purpose The impotent 
to be relieved the children to be apprenticed and the able 
bodied set to work, whilst the rogue or sturdy beggar caught 
begging or misordenng himself was to be whippe? and then 
put to work or sent to a honse of correction But in the eigh 
teemh century some fatal mistakes were made In the first place 
in 1782, a law was passed enacting that work must be found neat’ 
his own horae for an able bodied man who applied for relief 
Such a law led to work being undertaken which was often un 
pessary and wasteful Then .755 a„„ g,eat wa? Z 
Berkshire magistrates ordered that outdoor relief (, e relief oujside 
the workhouse) should be given to those who applied, on a scale 
fixed according to the pnce of com and the children m the familv 
and this [Whey was adopted rn many other counties No stigma 
attached to nor were enquiries made about nor anv tesf of 
poverty imposed upon those who npphed for relief Such a 
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policy was disastrous The lot of the pauper was often preferable 
to that of the independent bbourer, whilst in some places the 
wages were reduced, the labourer having the defiaencj made up 
by outdoor relief Consequently the cost of relief went up by 
leaps and bounds,* and in many places bnd went out of culti 
ration because it no longer paid, with such heavy rates, to till it 

A Commission which sat m 1834 revealed these and other 
abuses, and proposed a scheme, which was adopted Under 
The Poor Law schcmc the panshcs — some fifteen thousand 
ef tS 34 in number — were grouped into six hundred and 

forty three Untons Each Union was controlled, subject to the 
general supervision of a Poor Law Commission, and subsequently 
of the Local Government Board, by Boards of Guardian^ who 
were popularly elected from the districts comprised m the union, 
and whose officials— the relieving officers — had to enquire into 
the condition of applicants for relief, and report to the guardians 
Outdoor relief (1 e. relief outside the workhouse in money or 
kind) might be given to the sick and aged, to widows and 
children But for the able-bodied man, so it was hoped, the 
Union was to be “ the hardest taskmaster and the worst pay master 
he can find, and ilius induce him to make tl!e application for 
relief his last and not his first resource”. Hence on him was 
imposed the “workhouse test”, he was, as a rule, only to be 
allowed relief inside the v\orkhousc, and his lot there was to be 
less eligible than that of the independent bbourer outside 

There is no doubt that under this system many of the abuses 
which had crept in were swept away TTie aim of relief has been, 
Th» Poor lAw many unions, “to avert starvation, and not to 
CommUoion bcstow conjforl *, whilst “pauperism Jias been, in 
* the eyes of the poor, vssoaaied With disgrace” A 

Commission, however, which issued its report in 1909, has proved 
that, at all events of late years, it has not been satisfactory No 
successful attempt has been made to link pnvate chanty and 
State relief together The Local Government Board has not had 
sufRaent powers of supervision The Boards of Guardians have 
shown a most astonishing vantty >n their methods of relief and 

1 1« vt’Urr Sn biiUfm |S« nm f* tS* nncft/llir rear iS«t« irsihu^ f 
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ha>e ptmed themselves often ineffiaent and somet.mes corrupt, 
whilst little tntcrcst has been shown in their election The 
vvorhhouse test” has in many cases been neglected, and the 
vvorlhouses themselves have been places where “old and voun“ 
inftrm and able bodied, imbeciles and epileptics” have been 
crowded together Moreover, the relief-eilher indoor or out 
door-of all classes of the poor has been often either “too bad 
for the good or too good for the bad”, either so scanty as to 
inftict real hardship on the gennme man m temporary vrnnt of 
employment and the poor widow who has to bring up her 
children, or so sumptuous as to attract the loafers who have 
never done an honest day’s work It must be left to future years 
to so ve these and other dilBcult problems connected with the 
poor How important they are may be gathered from the fact 

evervT ‘''<="'^“<1 of 'he population, and four out o 

e«ry nine who are over sixty five years of age, in each vea 
obtain some kind of pauper relief-either indoor, outdoor, o 
medical or, put in another way, the total number relieved equal 
the combined population of Liverpool, Manchester, and 80^ 
ham, and the coyt of such relief is nearly half that of ,h. ® 

The history of the Poor Law in ScotiLd hal f 
different By an Act passed in paoshTo 

'bllyr E‘«n to the I, 

able bodied, and there were no poorhouses, whilst “■ IcoU.'na’" 

in most parishes money relief was obtained not , 

rates, but by other means such as voluntary contritions ’’“cm 
sequently in Scotbnd ii was not the profusion but tb 
ness m .he relief given, no. the estmCnTe bm i^' 
of the local authorities, which were the c^ief evils 
a Ian nas passed which recommended the provision nf" 
houses and which ordered compulsory rates wh*.r« ^ 

The Poor Law Commission of 1909 however found 

in the Scottish system The parishes, which’ (except 

towns) remain the unit of administration are 

either too small or too la^i^ whilst the nrohth districts 

relief m the able bodied, where .. is Lded, oftel lldfm 

Since th s Refvort was issued tS« cmlion of Z.aliOQ *■ * 
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great hardships being inflicted The Scottish poorhouse is com 
posed of as dnerse elements as the English workhouse, and m 
other respects the Scottish system is open to the same objections 
as the English system, for instance, the inadequate control exer 
cised by the Local Government Board, and the lack of super 
vision m the distribution of outdoor relief 

It has been evident from this bnef summary that the State 
has taken, to an increasing extent, a larger share in controlhng 
G wth t cituens Not only does it concern 

sute Itself with the education of the young, the care of 

intt er«Bee destitute, the protection of the workers, but it has 
passed laws regulating the public heaUh and the supply of food, 
it often arbitrates m disputes been masters and men, and in 
1908 u passed laws which laid down a mass of regulations with 
regard to the children, and provided pensions for the aged 
over seventy It may be reckoned that on education, public 
health, the poor, and the aged, some j^7o,6oo,ooo of public 
money was spent in 1909 As civilization advances and gets 
more complex, the probability is that the duties of the State will 
become even heavier Yet u must not be supposed that the 
Slate has brought about all the improvements that have taken 
place Employers have become mote humane, private chantj 
has done much to alleviate distress, education is still largely 
assisted by voluntary effort, and, hnaliy, the workmen themselves, 
by co-operation and by trade unions, have helped to belter their 
own lot The TfaJi Ununs, composed of workmen — though not 
The Trade the workmen — employed in each particular branch 
Union* Qf industry, have gone through many vicissitudes In 
1800 a law — called the Combination Act — was passed, under 
which any artisan oi^anizjog a stnke or joining a trade union 
wvs a criminal, and liable to loipnsonment Though this Act 
was repealed m 1825, a stnke might still be a conspiracy, and 
a trade union could not claim the protection of ihe law In the 
seventies unions were legalized, whilst in 1906 a bill was passed 
which gave them a pnvileged position, because the courts are 
not allowed to entertain any action against them m their cor 
porate capacity, and they are no longer held financially respon 
sible for the illegal actions of their officials in a strike. Though 
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the) hate m some wa)s pretented the labourer from making the 
best use of his abihty, and though the strikes tthich the) hate 
organired hate not aln-a)s been justifiable, )et the trade unions 
hate done much to raise the tvages of their members, to find 
them employment, and to hdp them when sick or out of work." 


XLIV. Poliacs and Parties from 
1815 to 1832 

The elfecu of the ■■ Industrial Revolution were felt not less 
fa pohucal than m other spheres of national life The growth of 
‘he big towns, the increase in the numbers and impor , . 
lance of the middle class, aU contnbuted to make tt ir " 
impossible to contmue a system under which the tast n"™ffli. 
tnajomy of people had no tote, and the members of ®c. 
the House of Lords, through them influence over " pocket 
boroughs nominated a Urge proporuon of the members of the 
Houm of Commons (see Ch XXXVI) The reform of Parliament 
was bound to come, and it is only surprising that it should have 
been delayed till 183a The influence, however, of the French 
Retolution upon English opmion had been that reform was 
a^ocialed with revolution or with a mihury despotism like tha 
of Napoleon. Moreoter, the great war had occupied the enerines 
of Great Bntam until 1815 And after the war \\as over her 
attennoa was at first taken up with matters other than poiitict 
reform Finally, when the agitation for reform did come u 
not immediately successful ^ 

Consequent!), for the first seventeen years after the haul, or 
Vatetloo the Entish Consmunon remained unchanged. Thi 
tldest son of George III exercisr.d the powers of thi ^ 
monarch) first after rSn as Pr.n^ and then °""- 

after .8=0 as King Cc,^, IP, but h.s pnvate life was 
so disreputable that he was desptsed and dishked by the IStS"' 

tat P <»f «• ow l«» Urptly ofn.~t 

.radfl Bfl on* Utot^pJ *«b. McU « of 
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best elements in the nation, and the power and influence of 
the Monarchy was, as a consequence, seriously weakened The 
Go%ernment remained under the control of the landowning 
oligarch) , the Tory section of it was in power, first under Lord 
Liverpool till 1827, and later on under the Duke of Wellington. 
Finally, howeier, in 1830, a ^Vhlg ministi), pledged to Parliamen- 
tary reform, came into office. 

I. Years of Distress, 1815-22 

This period of seventeen years may be still further subdivided. 
The first seven years {181S-22) were years of even greater dis- 
c*u«ei of people than the later years of the Napo- 

d itrea* leonic War, and those who thought that times of peace 
’****’ were necessarily times of prosperity were grievously 
disappointed British shippers, instead of enjoying a monopoly 
of the carrying trade, found eager rivals Bntish manufacturers 
found a great reduction in (he demand for their goods both at 
home and abroad, partly because munitions of wax were no longer 
required, and partly because foreign nations Ivgan to develop 
their own manufactures British farmers found that the price of 
corn was nearly halved In addition to this there were heav7 
taxes and some very bad harvests, especially that in i8t6 As a 
result, there was a general depression in ever) industry Mills 
were closed, iron furnaces blown out and farms given up in many 
districts. Artisans and sgncultural labourers soldiers and sailors, 
were thrown out of work, and the numbers of the unemployed 
were further swelled owing to the transition from hand labour to 
machinery referred to in the last chapter Nor did the poor gain 
the full effects of the reduced price of com, as the price of bread 
did not decrease proportionately 

As a result of the widespread distress many riots arose In 
Riaw in midland counties the nots — called Luddite' after the 
BritVio. ^ho originated them — took the form 

of the destiuction of rnadimeiy In London a mob, 

I Ned IJidd was a v^lage d oi ib * Lejcestefsh rc rdiace Ha Ifd ore day he pursued ha 
brakes il became cuslomsry to say tliai UmM bad bcokes ihem 
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^h<«e l«der demanded umveraal sniTogc and annuall) elecled 
rari,amenta, marehed f-om Spa Helds n.ih the mttnnon of se.z.ng 
fee Totvcr, and d.d actuallj reach the City and clTect some dama-e 
T I" n«I>y a not. m which It ts Mid some 

fi e hnndred rioters were routed h, eighteen hussars, was dignified 
with the name of an msurrection In Manchester in tSrn f great 
meeting of some fifty thousand people was held in order to ^ 
for reform The magistrates considered such a meeling illegal, tried 
to amest its liaders. and finally ordered the yeomanry to chaW 
and dKperse the crowd The yeomanry accordingly charged and 
Uled one man. beside wounding forty other perfons-an action 
genemlly known as the rlArnrfer/er d/a,raore or the 

though the killing of one man hardly conswute { 
massacre, and a contest in which one side was defenrrie la 
hardly be called a halt!. A year later. rrSao.tt ^hT 
known as the CVrfa S(r,,t Comfraa A nloi ^ T a . 
some men m Cato Street, London, the purpose bcina^o'^'''* Z 
all the members of the cabinet whilst th[^y were at a dinne?”"'^^ 
m Grossenor Square, but the plot was fort^nll a"" ‘"'V 
before it could be earned into effect In Scotland ni 
great discontent,. a general s.r,kctok i^ace m ctsen" 
whilst at Sonnymutr^ m Sttrlmgshire: the \eomar. v 
mob of armed insurgents. ^'Sbl a 

In dealing with the cntical situation produced In .t,. ,1 
Sion m trade and the consequent not.ne^ the tL r ^ 
relied upon two cures To encoumge farming. 
was passed forbidding the impotlauon of corn till the 
price was 8=r per quarter To discourage aguauon 

and noting, resort was had to coercion The r. 

were tned and, if found guiUy, wefe erecm'ed'"Th 'Har'’ 
Corpus Act was suspended, and the Go\ernn».nt , ^ «abtas 

able to keep people in prison without bnnfiins ‘bcreforc 

for trial And. finally, m .8.9 Parlermerpassldte,,"'' 1 
as the S/x ylcts or the Ga^ nmef known 

one which imposed a heavy stamp duty on 
another making the calling of big public meelLr n 
the consent of the mayor of a town or the In d / without 
county '0™ lieutenant of a 
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Tlus pol cj of coercion, though succctsful, was not popular 
Moreow, 01 I \ a accaston to the throne tn iS?o, the 

tnj'opuUni) cf the Go\tmmcnt was further incicascii bj their 
at'tmp: ii) pass, at the im*i;ration, a tiiil of dnorce ajainit 

Queen Caro’nc, whom George I-ad mamed »n 1795. though he 
lad hitd ajart from her for some time Pofrubr optnKft wai 
s'roopl) n fas-our of the t,ucT.n, and when the Goi-cmnicni 
ma Jonty in the House of Ix>nli saoL to 9, the bill wai abs'idoncd. 

Hiough ilic death of the queen in iSai saral fur:* cr conp’ica 
lions, the Omerrr'ienl was disacditcd. 
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between them m 1809*, but netiherwas senously injured Shortly 
afterwards, on I’erce^al becoming prime minister, Canning re- 
sgned, though, as an independent member, he advocated ener- 
getic measures m the Peninsula. When the war was ovtr he 
had served for four years m Lord Liverpool’s ministry In poll 
tics a moderate 'lory, he became in 1822 leader of the House of 
Commons and secretary for foreign affairs. '1 wo other moderate 
Tories took prominent omces Huskisson became president of 
the board of trade, and Peel took Addington’s place as home 
secretary 

As a result of this reconstitution of the mimstri, the iietiotl 
as It has been called, of legislatne stagnation, nhich had lasted 
for some sixty years, came to an end Dunng the 
next fire yeais (1822— yj many useful tcfotnis were is**-7 
made. CatmJijr inaugurated a new Liberal foreign policy 
Proposals were made -which were not contcited into Uus 
till latet_to make the Com Laws of 1815 less stringent 
Husiisson succeeded in repeating the Combination laiw of iSoo 
which pressed so hardly upon workmen (see p 602). and the 
Navigation Law,, which were held to be no longer necessary to 
protect our shipping Considered rn his own time an advanced 
free tia^der Huskissen was in reality a moderate protectionist 
who abolished many of the duties on taw material, but who 
took mre, whilst reducing the absurdly high dunes on foreign 
manufactures, still to give some measure of ptoleetion to British 
manufactures by dunes ranging from 30 to .5 per cent At 
the same time he developed the prosperity of the colonies by 
encouraging emigranon. by relaxing the Corn Laws m the caw. 
of colonial com, and, above all, by allowing foreign counlr,,. 
to trade directly with them ^ 

Meantime P«l revised the Cr,m,„„l ad, and mitiealM 
Its seventy At the beginning of the nmeteemh century ifwas 
a capl olfence, for whi* a man might be hanged, to rob a 
shopkeeper of goods to the value of 5, or over, or to nick a 
mans pockets, or .0 steal a sheep, or to poach a rabbi, ™r,c„ 


•Tk# iiiaCTtetitenl a 
diistl each m aaed hn fir 
coat, and Lord Cat lere 


.s.. c. .e’.SS'.'ors ;id 


»e In the t! gh 
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It was largely due lo I’cel ihit the number of capital offences, 
winch usctl to be no less thm a hundred nnd sixty m number, 
has been j,radually reduced till those of murder and treason 
are alone left. At the same time the fact that men were 
growing more humane is shown m the first attempts to proent 
cruclt> to dumb animals, and m tlie prohibition of spnngguns 
and mantraps, which liad been not infrequently used in past 
times by game preserving landlords* 


3. 1827—32, Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bills 


ITie third subdivision begins in 1827 The death of Lord 
Luerpool, in February of that year, follovscd six months la’er 


TH DQke of Canning after \ short tenure of the 

w*iiiti«oB premiership, opens a new period The lime for 

CMhoie political reform liad at last arnsed The next 

emonepotofL jeart (1827 32) are taken up, first, with the 
struggle to secure Cathohe emanapahon, le to allow Roman Ca 
thohes to sit in rnrhamentand to hold oflices, and, secondlj, with 
the struggle to secure the rtform oj the Houst 0/ Commons itself 
The first of these struggles took place during the premiership of 
the Duke of ^\elllngto^ The duke became prime minister in 
1828, and his chief supporter was Peel On Catholic cmanci 


pation Lord Liverpool s cabinet had been divided. Canning, 
for instance, being in its favour and Peel against it But 
O Connell 8 success in Ireland made both the duke and Peel 


feel that it was impossible to resist the reform any longer 
George IV, after withstanding the appeals and arguments of his 
ministers in a five hours interview, finally agreed to the 
bill being introduced and it was passed Henceforth Roman 
Catholics had the sime nghts as Protestants except that they 
could not hold the office of lord high chancellor or lord lieutenant 
of Ireland or succeed to the throne Jews however, continued 
to be excluded from the House of Commons up till 1858 
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In sccunng Catholic emancipation, Wellington lost the 
support of the extreme Tories nithoul gaming the support of 
the Whigs Jloreoter, he nas too much of a solditr his 
temperament was too rlorameeting and his methods too 
arbitral) to make him a goorl prime minister, and he had to 
resign. 

The fall ol Wellington’s ministrj in 1S30 followed immc 
diately after the death of George IV lo the latter succeeded 
nilliamJV, a genial and not illiberal monarch, 
and one who was personally popular To Wei* i!ord^Crey'«""^ 
lingtons tnimstr> succeeded a Whig mimstr), the 
fet since the ill fated eoalition of 1,83 i,s leader was Lord 
Crty He was a high minded and honourable W hig nobleman 
genuinely dexoted to rathamentaty reform, morcoier, he wai 
a good orator, though perhaps of too cold a temperament to 
amuse much popular enthusiasm His chief heuttnants were 
Brooshov, the lord chancellor a brilliant and erratic man 
who It was said “knew a little of eteDthing except law” l 2 d 
Mhcn, who led the House of Commoas and Ihrae stat’esten 
who subsequently Itnname pnme ministers-Zeerf MMourm^d 
John Bu,,,//. and Lord Balmrrrion, who made a eonsp'eu™ 
mark as foreign secretary conspicuous 

The WTugs had long been m favour of Parlnmpnt-. r 
and Imtd Greys Government made the passing of a AA™ 
their first and greatest object Of the final sfrugele 
for the reform of Parliament little can be said here 
The irase for reform was overwhelmingly stronc SjiT 
\et the opposition on the part of the Tori« « 
protracted. The Go^ernmenramidst mtense exc Z > 

the second reading of «. first Reform Bill the Home'of 
Commons by a majonty of one m the larrwMf A, o* 

till that time (Match, 1831)* But m ih, ^ 
detafis in committee the Goxemraent was defated"” '!r° 
ingly the Government dissolved Parliament mrt Accord 
of a general election obtained a largely increased 
second Reform Bill passed the H^use of ? ^ A 

‘ Of Commons and was 

i.®“ *" sht have heard a p n drop Macanlav _ 

beri. Then aga n the ,h«jt. treVe cut wd many oKi „ ** wad the num 

•nymuiahedtear, I could acarcely rtfram/ 
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rejected by the House of Lords A thud bill accordingly 
followed, which the House of Lords mutilated 

The popular excitement and indignation were overwhelming 
In London the mob brole the windows of the Duke of Welling 
ton’s house, 1 and tried to drag him from his horse when he was 
riding through the City of London The men of Birmingham 
threatened to refuse to pay taxes, and to march twenty thousand 
Strong upon London, and the Bnstol men burnt and sacked the 
Mansion House and other places in that city Additional troops 
had to be sent north to deal with ihreatened disorders in Scot 
land. The ministry, to bring matters to a crisis, resigned The 
Duke of Wellington tried to form a ministry, but failed, and 
Lord Grey accordingly returned to power The third bill was 
sent up again to the House of Lords The duke, realizing that 
civil war was imminent, and that the king had agreed, if neces 
sary, to create new peers,* gave way, and with his followers at> 
stained from voting The bill was passed received the king^ 
assent, and at last became law (June, 1832) 


XLV. Politics and Parties from the 
Reform Bill of 1832 to that of 1867 
I. The British Constitution, 1832—1911 

To Liberal enthusiasts ihe passing of the Reform Bill was 
the panacea for all human ills, even children it is said, went 
Ternii of pkiygrounds shouting, “ The Reform Bill 

Reform has passedl The Reform Bill has passed!' To the 
Tones, on the other hand, the passing of the bill 
meant the downfall of Great Bntain, and the Duke of Welling 
ton expressed the opinion that in six weeks’ time Lord Grey 
would be out of office, and that henceforward no gentleman 

I T><« duVe coivwqu«ntIy (ul up iron •hintBr*, vlurh rrmo ncd Dll hi* death. 

* The t 05 “jo ran the documeB, ftoa the h ng on to Earl Grey and 

10 hi* chanceJor Lord Rrougham to ereaie aoch a nnmber of peer* a* w 11 be tuITcienC to 
ensure the past nc of the Kefonn BIL Srsi call og up peers eldetl sons." 
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vould be ible to take part in public affairs Yet m itself the 
Reform Bill appears to us non a mild measure It abolished 
a great number of “rotten' and “pocket” boroughs, a hundred 
and forty three seats in all, and ga^t them to counties or large 
towns The franchise in the counties was extended to cop)- 
holders^ and long leaseholders of lands worth ;^io a jear, or 
to tenants at will of lands worth ^£50 a year, and m the boroughs 
to holders of houses worth j£to a year But it is reckoned that 
under the bill only one person out of every twenty two of the 
whole population had a \ote 

The Reform Bill of 183*, nexcrtheless, broke down the 
monopoly of power possessed by the land-owning aristocracy, 
and by giving the vote to all the middle class altered ' 

the centre of gravity m politics. Moreoicr. once 
a Reform Bill was pissed, other bills were bound to 


follow In X867 a Consenatne ministry passed the second 
Reform Bill, which gave the xote to the bciter-class artisan in 
the towns And then, m 1884, the vote was given to the 
agncultural labourer in country districts and to nearly all men 
in towns Since, that date it may be siid that practicalK every 
one has had a vote who is not a minor, an alien, a pauper 
a cnminal, a woman, a lunatic, or a peer ’ 

The Duke of Wellingtons prophecy with regard to gentlemen 
ceasing to be able to take part in politics proved to be signally 
wrong No doubt members after 1832 were drawn 
from a wider circle, and more merchant- and more iil’X. 
lawyers were elected than formerly, but the old govern 
mg families still had great influence. The most striking feature 
of British political life has been that, at all events till recent 
years, what may be called the public school class has governed 
Britain Of our leading statesmen in the nineteenth century 
the great majority have been educated at the larger ouhhr 
schools 2 Though, however, the character of our legislators did 

r A copyholder u almost a* complete an owner of land ai th. u . . 

».“r I™”"! =•"« b, d ,h™ b ; 


in the Pariiament of 1865 one-cj aitcr of the raemberi. u hat 1.,.- ^ ^ 

netted with ih rty-soe fam 1 es whist n the Part amentof t»o ooTI 
had been educated at e ther Eton or Harrow Up tH 1906 *•’« 

was Ins c„ fioaut. „d not one of them h«l «.te,ed the obuet 
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not greatly alter, yet the character of legislation did The period 
of quiescence in legislation came finally to an end The rival 
programmes of each party were full of legislative promise^ and to 
an increasing extent, as the franchise was extended, this legislation 
has been passed fo^ the benefit of the worlwing classes More- 
over, the methods of politics changed Reporters were admitted 
to the debates The sessions were more protracted Members 
became more regular in their attendance Again, public meet 
mgs became far more common Canning was the first great 
statesman to address them, but the prejudice against ministers 
in high office speaking in the country lingered for some time, and 
even as late as 1886 Queen Victoria objected to Mr Gladstone 
addressing public meetings outside his own constituency 

VVe have already discussed the working of our Constitution 
between 1714 and t83J (Chap XXXVI) and we may say some- 
Worvin ot the flbout its p/acttce from iSja till the early 
CeniUtutiofl years of the twentieth century First of all, as to 
i 8 i> 1999 Crown It IS difficult to estimate exactly the 

importance of the Crown influence since the Reform Bill In 
Influence Sphere of foreign politics, however, its influence has 
ercMtvo ptobably been considerable. The increasing knowledge 
and expenence which Queen Victoria, for instance, possessed, 
and her dose family connection with most of the crowned beads 
of Europe,* were assets of great value m the conduct of foreign 
policy, and we know that Queen Victoria insisted on seeing all 
the foreign dispatches, and being informed and consulted on 
foreign affairs Then, again the personality of Edward VII was 
undoubtedly a great factor in withdrawing Great Britain from 
the dangerous isolation into which she had fallen In home 
politics, the Crown, because of its independence and disinter 
estedness has been eminently qualified to play the part of candid 
cntic, and to prevent ministers being influenced by merel) party 
considerations More especially in the higher appointments 
whether m Church or State, its opinions carry weight 

It is, however, in times of crisis that the need of the Crown 
IS greatest An alteration made by Queen Victoria m a dispatch 
probably saved us from a war with America m 1861, and the 
* Sec Ac gcneal^ on p 617 
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singular felicilousness of Ihe proclamalion 10 the Indian peoples 
after the Indian Mutm) uras due to her suggestions. The 
Croirn, morcoter, mmt ehoose the pnmc minister Sometimes 
It maj hare to persuade statesmen to aorh together in a mmistr}, 
as m the case of Lord Aberdeen 3 ministry of 1852, or act as 
mediator between the mal patties, as in the Insh Church ques 
non in 1869 But the greatest induence of the Crown lies in 
Its influence upon the empire Whether m Great or in Greatei 
Entain, the Crown is the symbol of the nnitj of the race, it 
can eapress, on behalf of the whole empire, the feelings of all 
The undisguised rule of a temporary majoiity in the British 
House of Commons would be likely to ptoioke irritation rather 
than enthusiasm, but esety part of the empire beam gbdly the 
"golden fetters” lightly imposed through the existence of the 
Crown ' 


The Homt cf Lords dunng this penod was still powerful 
but it no longer asserted lU equality with the other House The’ 
part played by the House of Lords in delaying or 
pres anting legislation is at present a matter of fierce Kn bm?”' °' 
controsersy Many bills sent up by the House of Commons 
hare been reiccted by the Upper House, but the House of 
Lords has esentually passed roost measures which it felt the 
nation n^lly desired. The U„sr a/ Commons became un 
questionably the chief legislative body It ,5 there that bills 
were exhaustively discussed, and, above all, ,t was upon a ma 
Jonty m this House that the existence of a ministry depended 
For during this penod the Cahnrt S}sttm passed 
through the last stages of its evolution Composed 3 x 5 =“'''°" 
except in the case of one or two coalition mimstnes of statesmen 
of the same party the cabinet met under the presidency of a 
pnme minister, who selected its members and might procure 
then dismissal It was collectively responsible for the actions of 
each of Its members Its meebngs were secret, and no formal 
record was kept of its proceedings And, as the nineteenth 
century progressed the cabinet has absorbed more and . 

hie time and energies of Parliament for the coIX^mnTth, 

1 In order to «ppreeuie the pan tJuc the Ciwa hu pUyed th^ n . 
ftavB been pnblished np iJl t86i— ihoold be read. ^ Queen < letten— whicll 


40 
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laws ^vhich It has brought forward Moreover, the powers of the 
private member have declined, and this his made the cbims ol 
party more insistent and tndnidual judgment less possible. 

2. The Whig Ministries of Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, 1830-41 

We tooh as the first period m our political history since 1815 
the seventeen years that elapsed between the battle of Waterloo 
. , and the reform of Parliament We may take as 

Ch>reeteri<tle> . ..... . ' . 

efpottiei a second penod the thirty five years between the 
second Reform Acts, the years be- 
tween 183a and 1867, sometimes known as the period of the 
J^io Householder, because it was on his vote that the Govern 
ment of the day depended. Party politics during this penod are 
hard to disentangle. The tenets of parties were, it has been said, 
“ shifting equivocal, and fluid Statesmen were found first upon 
one side and then upon another X.ord Stanley held high office 
in Lord Grey’s Whig cabinet of 1830, and subsequently when 
Earl of Derby formed three Conservative cabinets' Lord 
Melbourne was in Wellingtons Tory ministry of i8a8, and be 
came a few years later the pnme minister of a Whig ministry 
Gladstone started his political career, in Macaulay’s phrase as 
"the rising hope of the stern unbending Tones , and ended it 
as an advanced Liberal Peel was the great leader of the Tones, 
and jet his chief measures were those to which the Tory party 
had always been most strenuously opposed IVhile the extremes 
of the two Bntish parties, Macaulay once said are separated by 
a Wide chasm, there is a frontier line where they almost blend 
Jfany of the chief statesmen during these years were neat the 
frontier line, and found it ea^ to cross over The two extremes 
— the ultra Tones on the one hand and the Radicals on the 
other — had nothing in common, but then they did not posses' 
much influence. 

For eleven years, from X830-41, the Whigs — or Liberals as 

t Cunousl, enough h > ton nftet Imog lore gti secrelnry in Disrael « Con ervel ve Ooveni. 
ment of «e;4 beenrae ten yenn bCer eotaaial cecreury m GUdstonee LbemI Coveniment. 
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lhe> now began lo be called— nere tn power I he> had at first, 
under the leadership of Lord Grt), all the fresh energy of a 
party long exiled from office As has been narrated, of 

the> reformed the sjstem of eleaion to the House i-«rd^?ey. 
of Commons m 1832 Thej reorganized, m 1834, 
the whole of our Poor Law sjstem (p 600) Thej abolished 
slaxerj m the British dominions. Thej passed the first reallj 
effectue factorj law for remedjmg the gtase abuses m cotton 
mills and made the first State grant towards education. But 
disagreements about Insh policy led to the resignation, first 
of Lord Stanlej, and later of Lord Althorp, and upon the 
TKignaiion of the latter. Lord Grey, already over sesenty years 
of age, insisted upon reiinng from office (1834) 

lord Melbourne succeeded as pnme minister m 1834 Lord 
Palmerston remained foreign secretarj, and Urd John Russell 
became leader of the House, but Lord Brougham s 
serxaces as lord chancellor were soon dispensed 
with The Melbourne ministry succeeded m re- 
inaining in office almost conimuouslj for se%en tears There were, 
howeser, two mirpstenal cnscs In the very jear of us formai.nn 
m X834 w,ll.am IV d.s„,us=d beca.« Z 
-,nlere«.ng aa bemg the last occasion on nh.ch the Crown L ns 
own mitutne, has thus acted Peel was snmmoned from Rome 
to form a mmistr), and at once dissolved Parliament, hm rindme 
himself in a minority to the newly elected House of Commons 
he resigned after foot months of power, and Melhoume retumrf 

dolv' 0“"/ ““S in '““lied 

Chamber Quesiton Melbourne resigned because he he.,1 k 
almost heaten in the House of CoLons Ter' ai'.c^ fafcs" 
teel was called upon hy Queen Victoria, who had succeederto 
the throne in 1837, to become pnme minister But h. j 
Wellington, the other Tory leader, msisted upon the laLs ol 
the queens household, who were Whigs, being tenlaced hv ' 

but he showed some want of tact and discretion m u 7 
with a joung queen barely twenty years of age 1 The upsho’t wS 
> The e w», K,me truth nlhelhiVe or WeasgMn.remaV t> iv 

have no small ulfc” “6“naremak Peelhasnoma 


tnnen and I 
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that the queen refused to change her ladies, and that Melbourne, 
to the queen’s great satisfaction, returned to power For more 
than two jears Melbourne lingered on, though there were some 
\er) close divisions in the House of Commons Finalfj, m 1841, 
he was beaten b) one vot^ and dissohed Parliament In the 
new House of Commons there was a decided Tor} majority, and 
Lord Melbourne retired from office — this time for good 

Dunng Lord Melbourne s leadership the Whigs had lost their 
reforming zeal The Municipal Oirporations Act, indeed, had 
been passed m 1835, and Penny Postage introduced in 1839 
But the ministrj had adopted a very ilhbera] pohcj toirards 
Canada, and failed to prevent a rebellion m 1839 Its policy 
towards the Jamaican planters who objected to the emancipation 
of their slaves aroused great opposition Its administration m 
Ireland had, all things considered, been successful, and won for 
It the unusual support, dunng a greater part of its career, of 
0 Connell the leader of the Insh party m the House of Com 
mens, but the opponents of the ministry maintained, and with 
some reason, that it had not succeeded in keeping Ireland in 
order or in repressing agrarian oatisgcs 

On the whole, however, it was an advantage to the nation that 
Iiord Afclbourne remained in power for so long a period He 
Chtricter been, It IS true, an mspinng leader for a re* 

P^> Though he supported m a lukewarm 
Lord M(i fashion the Reform Bill of 1833, he had prophesied 
* that Its result would be ' a prevalence of the blackguard 
interest m Parliament", and he was against “anj tampering with 
the Com Laws ” A liberally minded and cultured man, he was 
yet too cynical and too indolent to be possessed of anj enthu 
susms. “Why not leave « alone?" was his invariable query to 
proposals emanating from the more advanced sections of his 
part) “It doesnt matter what we say, but we must all say the 
same thing," was said to have been hii remark at a cabinet meet 
Ing But his shrewdness and humour, combined wiih 1 is kindli 
ness and tact, which kept his cynicism under control made him 
just the sage and worldly wise counsellor that a young queen who 
had l*een brought up in some retirement by a German mother 
required He was m constant attendance upon Uic queen during 




iMlijCtol TabJe tKaamj Fanulr Ccwiw«uo» c/Qurvi %•; 
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the early jears 0/ her rejgn, acting as her secretary and spending 
often SIX hours a day m her company, and no one can read the 
correspondence between them without realizing the great debt 
which the country owes to the queen’s first prime minister' In 
the words of the Duke of Wellington, it was Lord Melbourne 
“who taught the queen how to preside over the destinies of this 
great country” The singularly happy marriage, in 1840, of the 
queen with Prime Alierf of Saxe Coburg made the further tute- 

Ouks ot Saxe-Coburf 
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a wealthy manufacturer, had been destined, lihe the younger Pitt, 
for politics from his birth.' When he was barely of age, in 1805, 
his father bought for him a “rotten borough" in Ireland. He 
quichly made his mark in ParliamenL His maiden speech was 
pronounced to be “the best first speech since that of Mr. Pitt", 
and within a year he became an under secretary of state. In iSra 
Lord Liierpool made him chief secretary for Ireland, and for the 
next six years he remained the virtual mlcr of that country. Sub- 
sequently, in rSaa, os we have seen, he was ghen the post of 
home secretary' in Lord Liverpool's reorganized ministry, and in 
1828— just before he was forty years of age— he became, in the 
Duke of Wellington's ministry, leader of the House of Commons. 
During the Whig ascendancy, from 1830 to 1841, he had indus- 
triously revired the energies of the Tory or, as he preferred to 
call it, the Conservative patty. He had succeeded in introducing 
many important amendments into the Whig measures, and had 
recruited promising young men such as Gladstone and Disraeli 
to serve urtder his banner. 


Peel thus found himself, in 1841, at the head of a great party 
and his only difficulty with so much talent at his command was 
whom to exclude from office. The ministry which 
he eventually formed was exceptionally strong. It 
included four past or future prime roimsfers, m the Snil"'' - 
Duk, cj WcUmgton, who held at first no office of State though 
later he became coramander-in chief; Lard Ahcrdim the pacific 
foreign secretary; Lord Stanky, who was responsible for the 
colonies; and Glddslom, who was given a post at the Board of 
Trade. Besides these, there was Peel's closest ally, Grahant who 
was home secretary, and an experienced and clever lord chan 
cellor m Lord LyMunt. Yet in this galaxy of talent Peel stood 
pre-eminent. Though a shy man, cold and awkward in his manner 
towards his political followers,' he was a weighty and cogent 
speaker, and his skill and tact in managing Parliament made him 
»men Kill a toy «t Hanow h* nsed fo listen tQihe debates in tbw Mr,.. ’ 

At Oxford he had worked prodigiouslip hard, ttudyine lust b-f-.. a Cominona. 

eighteen htxirs a day, and he was the first Oxonian who obtain».H . a. ^ eraminatton some 
possible before owing to the system ofexaininaiioiis. double first, this was not 

* It was whilst he was home seeretary that be iomed ih. ar . . _ 

their nickname. -Veters- or -bobb«-7« hn Cbn™„ 

• It was described as •• haughtily tuff or exbbeiantly bland ", ” 
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in Disraeli’s opinion, the greatest member of Parliament that ever 
bved. His immense poivers of work, the clearness of his intellect, 
and his great experience enabled him not only to spend eight 
hours a day in the House of Commons attending the debates, not 
only to conduct a huge correspondence, but also to supervise, to 
an extent which no subsequent prime minister has probably even 
attempted to equal, the affairs of the various departments of State. 
Mr Gladstone thought Peel’s ministry “a perfectly organized ad- 
ministration" “Neither the Grand Turk not a Russian despot”, 
said Cobden, the free trader, “had more power than Peel " 

Of the four or five most memorable administrations of the 
century, it has been said, the great Conservative Government of 
Sir Robert Peel was undoubtedly one It had to deal with a 
situation which required the exercise of its great talents In 
foreign affaus, there was actual war wth China, a prospective war 
with Afghanistan, relations strained almost to breaking point with 
Fiance, and boundary disputes with the United States At home, 
there was in trade great depression, amongst the poor distress 
was universal, and one person in every eleven was a pauper, not 
ing and sedition were rife, and the national revenue had shown 
dunng the last five years a heavy deficit How the foreign diffi- 
culties were overcome is related elsewhere (Chap XLVIII) In 
Peels domestic affairs, the first object of Peel’s attention was the 
saaoce reorganization of national finance He imposed an in- 
come tax of id in the pound This not only remedied the deficit, 
but enabled him to lessen the burden of the customs duties 
Continuing the policy of Huskisson, he — dunng his five years of 
office — reduced over a thousand of these duties and abolished 
oier SIX hundred, and by so doing enabled the raw materul for 
manufactures to be obtained far wore cheaply and the cost of 
living to be reduced. This does not exhaust Peel’s achievements 
in finance. By the ^arxi ChartrrAetof 1844 he reorganized the 
banking system of the country, and limited the issue of bank 
notes payable on demand, notes which m previous times bankers 
bad been in the habit of circulating with dangerous profusion 
In company with many other prime ministers, Peel found 
Ireland a difficulty dunng his penod of power It is related else- 
where (Chap. XLVII) how Peel stiffed the movement for the 
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repeal of the Union under O'Connell, ttho was now in opposition 
to the Government But Peel ms not averse to Irish reforms. 
He made a grant tovrards the Roman Catholic College 
of llaynooth, and appointed a commission— Inoan as the 
Dewon pmmisslon-to enquire into the Irish land question 
Jfcfore, hovrever, anj legislation could be founded upon the renott 
of this commission, a famine occuired in Ireland which was to 
cause not only the fall of Peel, but almost the destruction of the 
party which he led. 

It will be remembered that after the great war with Napoleon 
was over, a law was passed prohibtting the importation of foreign 
com until the price of corn at home had reached .r ^ 

a certain height. Subsequently, In 1826, a sliding Kw uVeSf" 
^le had been adopted whereby the duties on foreign com waned 
mh the pnee of com at home But gradually popular feelme 
^ aroused against laws whtch made the pnee of br«d so high 
^nce England s popuUtion had grown so big, it was no longe 
^ssible to grow enough com at home cheaply, and bad seasons, 
fterefore, were apt to ouse much distress. In .838 the S 
Can, Zure Zee™ was founded by some Manchester merchant 
The League was fortunate ,n tts two orators, CoM,„ and .BnS 
the one the son of a smaU Sussex farmer, and by profefmf a 
Lancashire calico printer, and the other the son of w- 

cotton spinner Cobden had .h= power of smUng“a“,h 
such clearness that the dullest and most ignorant couM unT* 
stand rt, whilst Bright's chief strength lay m his povvef of pul 
venzmg the arguments of his opponents These two ,n . 

words, lived in public meetings, traversing Great Bm'ain from‘*“n 
to end, proclaiming the doctnne of free trarlf* anri u 
people .0 agirare for the abohuon o“mt“ “S^e 
I^■a5 elected a member of the House of Pnew Cobden 

Bnght m .843, and they, of 

mem to the small band of free traders in thm assembl 
Peel had come rnto office at the head , 

strongly favoured the maintenance of the Com 

^ws. He had, however, already modified these P' 

law s m , 844, not without some dissaus&ction from ""ra liw 

members of his own party, and he scents gradually ,0 have reached 
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the conclusion that the interests of the nation demanded their 
total abolition And then came the event which forced him to 
take immediate action In 1845 a disease appeared in Ireland 
which ruined the potato crop of that year More than half the 
population of Ireland depended for their food exclusively upon 
potatoes, and famine with all its horrors threatened the Irish 
people Corn, the only possible substitute, was deficient in Great 
Britain owing to heavy July rams, and could not be imported 
from abroad except under heavy duties Peel decided that these 
duties must be suspended and ultimately abolished But he was 
unable to persuade the majority of his colleagues to agree with 
him, and accordingly resigned office Lord John Russell, the 
leader of the Whigs, who bad also declared for the abolition of 
the Corn Ij,w 3, was called upon to form a ministry He failed, 
however, to do so, and Peel was then recalled 

With the exception of Lord Stanley, Peel was able to include 
m hi8 new ministry all the more important of bis former col- 
Rtpeu ©f leagues, for many Tones felt that the abolition of the 
Corn L»w» Coro Laws, with Peel as leader, was at any rate pre- 
ferable to a ministry composed, in Wellington^ phrase, 
of “ Cobden and Co ”, which might attempt reforms of even 
more radical a character Fierce opposition, however, came from 
one section of the Tory party which held firm to protection 
Their leaders were Zcnf Gevrge Benhnck and Benjamin Btsraelt 
The latter, in a series of bnlliant and virulent speeches, called 
Peel’s Government an “orgamred bjpocrisy", and said of Peel 
himself that he was a “sublime mediocnty V *hat he “was 
no more a great statesman than the man who gets up behind the 
carnage is a great whip” Peel neiertbeless succeed in per 
suadmg Parliament to repeal the Corn Laws, but he was beaten 
in an attempt to pass a Coercion Act dealing with the disorder 
in Ireland, and resigned — never to return to office again. 

Twice, It was said, Peel bad betrayed his party— once when 
he yielded over Catholic emanapation in 1829, and again when 
he repealed the Com Laws l^^ether his conduct, in either or 
I AmongM «ihrt lWo(^ he eempared FmTb coodaet is llui of the Turkuh sdminl »h» 
iteend h • 8«l uraight tale the cnenyepon aad who defended hu conduct on the plea that 
be oraa an enemy to war that be haled n pMtun^d eonteet and that therefore he had ler- 
mmaied it by deeertine the eauee of Me muter 
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bolh of these eases, vras justifiable, mil always be iratter for con- 
troicrs) It IS not necessaty, boweeer, to doubt the smcerit) 
of Peel’s own change of view He was one of those 
statesmen seiy near the border line between the two to,,,"' 
parties, and he has been truly called the most Liberal 
of Conservatnes and the most Consenatn e of Liberals. 1 he truth 
seems to be that, though he was the leader, he was not really 
representatiie of the opinions of the party to which he belonged 
his views being those of the middle class, from which he sprang’ 
and not of the great landowners And it was all to his credit 
that he had the courage and open mindedness to reconsider his 
opinions, and, if they changed, to act accordingly The only 
charge that can be fairly urged against him 15 that he was secre 
tire and reserved whilst re-forming his opinions, and gave his nartv 
scant notice ot his change of view ^ ^ 


4. The Ministries of Lords John Russell and 
Aberdeen, 1846-55 

Peel, by putting an end to protection, had split his own 
patty One section under Bentmck, Stanley, and Disraeli 
m theory continued to remain protectiomsls 
Another, to which the Duke of -nelhnglbn. Lord K'SwaUi. 
Aberdeen, and Gladstone belonged, were known as Peehtes 
^nse they remained the faithful supporters of their old leader' 
M a result of the Tory disunion, the Whigs, under Zenf >/,„ 
returned to office in 1846, and remained '' 

there nil .85a The ministry, however, was a 
khig ministry of the old type, consisting of peers or the connec 
tions of peers, and the more advanced elements of the L.h,r,l 

SXTo'vemmTt,TnTfheim»"^'‘,^g™^^^^^ 

tanl' "■'= ^lused'brihe 

movtr„r:^Lr;rt"Lffieu,;"r;ht:d"tre 

obmincd this name from the fa^ that its^rTSi'nra™' 
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tad wtat he celled his “Titforui” Tilth Lord John Russell, 
and beat him in the House of Commons oier an amendment 
in a Mihlia Bill, a defeat which led to the resignation of the 
mmistt) (1852) 

On Lord John Russell’s resignation, folloaed by a brief tenure 
of power b) Lord Derb) (the Lord Stanley of Peels minisliy), 
who did not attempt, howeTcr, to revue protcc . 

tion, the queen persuaded the leaders of the Klfuiia * 
Peehtes and of the «htgs to combine in a coali SS!?"’ 
tion ministry Peel had died in 1850, and the Duke of ellington 
m 1832, hut Peels followers held the two most important posi 
hoos m the ministry -Zeerf being pnme minister, and 

Chdstam chancellor of the exchequer The two chief Mhigs 
I^rdjckn RmnH and Lord Ratmiritm. made up their dispute.’ 
the one becoming leader of the House of Commons, and the 
other home secretary, whilst Lord Clarendon was made foreien 
secretary "England does not love coalitions’’ was Disraelis 
remark u^n this m.ntstiy, and it lasted but a short time and 
accomplished htUe Gladstone, however, had time to sweep away 
the remaining protective duties, and made Great Britain a purely 
free trade country In foreign affairs the ministry showed itself 
somewhat weak and hesitating as a coalition 3 such diverse 
elements was perhaps bound to be, and its mismanagemenrrf 
the Cnmean War led to its resignation in 1855 

5. The Dictatorship of Lord Palmerston. 
'855-65. and the Reform Bill of 1867’ 

the^mct.rutm oftta ‘^X^l'wo ™ 

ever, he found himself in a mmon^ He v^ 

beaten, in 1857, in the House of Commons mS.fi’''"''?’"" ■ 

because he upheld a high handed action of our 

agent in Hong Kong He thereupon dissolved Parli™,„. j 

came back with a considerable majority On ^hT “"a 

occasion, a few months later, m rScS he was h if ®^^°nd 

hnckled .0 Pranee A man called ot ui U“t,r.o murd^ 
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Napoleon III, the ruler of that country. He had contrired his 
plot in London, and, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such an aflair and to soothe French susceptibilities, Palmerston 
brought in a Conspiracy to Murder Bill, making such a con- 
spiracy a felony punishable by penal servitude for life. The 
opposition represented this bill as due to French dictation, and 
the bill was thrown out. Palniersfon resigned. Lord Derby 
formed the second of his administrations, only to make way, 
after fifteen months of office, for the return of Palmerston in 
1859. 

Apart from foreign affairs, of which Lord John Russell had 
control after 1859, there is little of importance to record during 
Domettie years. G/adsfone had developed into a 

•ffairt. Liberal, and in 1859 became the chancellor of the 
exchequer. He exhibited great financial skill and still 
greater powers of oratory in the budgets which he annually 
produced. After the Crimean War, In which France had been 
our ally, was over, Great Britain became very apprehensive of 
Napoleon Ill’s ambitions, and the scare of an invasion from France 
led to the formation, in 1858, of the I'clunMrs, who fifty years 
later were merged in the Territorial Army. The Princt Contort 
died in t86r. Though never very popular In Great Britain, and 
though at times lus influence over the queen, cspedally in • 
foreign affairs, was somewhat resented .srid sometimes misunder- 
stood, he had devoted his whole energies to his adopted country, 
and his death was a great Joss. Moreover, the gnef of the 
queen was inconsotabtc, and she lived in almost complete re- 
liremcni for the next ten years. 

Lord Palmerston died, “full of years and honour", in rS6y, 
when within two dav's of his eighty-first birthrfay. Fc* can 
Cart«r ef t«fU * Iai?rer experience of political life than 

Paimenten hc had. He had bcciv given a "rotten borough" 

* to represent in 1807, on the quaint condition of 

its owner that "he should never set foot In the borough", and 
had remained a member of the House of Commons till hti 
dwth nearly sixty years Utcr. He had senrtl under ten prirne 
ministers. For nearly fifty jrars hc had been a mlnirJer of the 
Crown, and for a greater portion of the rime vines iSyo he lj<l 
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been nu n!) responsible, er’her as foreign secteUr) or ns p-ime 
minister, for the foreign polity ol ihe countrj Inird Pnlnicr-ton 
has been rjestnrbed ns n thorough English gcnlleman. He trns 
n good humoured and good temps.red man, bluff and heartp, 
■osuig a political fight, and )et a generous foe. He sras nil 
acellent landlord and a keen apomman, «ho made of Irn 
eaerase, as he satd, "a religion”" .Masterful In counal, ta 
pert m administration, he possessed all those qualities of com 
tnon sense, self confidence, and courage irhich appealed to his 
eoumt), and toieards the end of his life his supremac) tsas 
todly questioned, eien h) his political opponents He has 
been desertbed, »ith some truth, as a Conscrsatlse at home 
and a Revolutionist abroad After iSga he had little sympathy 
ttith further reform moiements in Great Ilntain, and tthilst he 
™ in poster no reforms tvere passed, but his sympathy niih 
Ubetal aspirations in counlrtes sthich did not enjoy the same 
measure of self gosemment and liberty as Gnat Dritain sras 
Sincere and ouispoVen (p 655) 


After Lord Palmerston’s death the further reform of Parha 
mrat eould no longer be debyed The oguaiion in fasour of 
teforai berarne senous, and a gigantic procession 
Organired by the reformers swept dosrn the railings mn ”r*i^ 
af Hyde Park when its members were not allowed to tass 
Ibrough the park gates Lord John Russell, who succeeded 
talmerslon as prime minister, tned to pass a bill, but some ol 
ms own party-who were compared by Bnght to the discon 
ented refugees in the case of Adullam, and hence came to be 
known as nthe Adullamites’— attacked the bill so fiercelv lhal 
W John Russell ra.gned Lord Derby then formed the 
third and last of his administrations. The Conservatne leaders 
fhd m panicubr Disraeli, considered that a Reform Bill must 
^ produced, though Lord Derby confessed it was a “lean m 
the dark Consequently Disraeli, in 1867, piloted a new /> c ' 
BM through the House of Commons, though he had. 
mid, ”.0 educate his own party- a, he did s'o, and though he 


Lord P»Jm«ttton rid nj oa tii* old gT«y tione 
L^don lad he ihousht Doth og of nding in the n 
•“eoDot far rbort of rightjr yean of ate, 


“ oae of the 
*0 l{arrow...h 


famil ar t tht» la 
I tchoot— aod back 
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had to accept many amendments from the opposition leader, 
Gladstone 

6, Review of Affairs outside Party Politics, 

1832-67 

On the whole our domestic politics from the fall of Lord 
Grey in 1S34 to the Reform Bill of 1867 were, apart from the 
neview of for the repeal of the Corn Laws unexatmg 

•ffn rs This was partly due to the fact that the programme 
of the Liberals or IVTiigs was exhausted and that 
they desired organic changes no more than the Conservatives. 
Moreover, towards the close of the period the attention of 
Great Britain was increasingly drawn to affairs outside her own 
shores First came the t evolution ary movements of 1848 
Then folloued the intngues and negotiations leading to the 
Crimean War of 1814 Immediately after the termination of 
that war came the Indian M utiny of which was followed 
by the war of Italian Unity m 1859 The Amencao Ciw l 
War occurred m and caused the stoppag*e of the supply 
of raw cotton from the Southern Stales, thus causing the most 
fearful dtstress m Lancashire, as many of the cotton mills had 
to be closed Later on came the Danish question which led to 
the Austro Prussian War of 1866 (sec Ch XLVIII, z and 3)- 
But, above all, the best energies of the nation were occupied 
m other directions The later years of the penod were years 
of wonderful and continuous progress in mduslnes and manu 
factures, a progress which was illustmted by a great exhibiti on 
held m Hyde Park in rS ^ r In the domain of literature Tenny- 
son and Browning, Thackeray and Dickens, &rl)!eand ^skm 
were doing some of their best work *Tn the domain of^ACiencc, 
Danw n was amving at that” theory of natural selection based on 
the facts of evolution which was to be published to an astonished 
and at first incredulous world m iS^q 

Moreover, both in England and*^otIand ecclesiastical contro- 
versies were acute In England ta 1S33 the CAunh or 
Oxford niovemtn/ ’MS initiated at Oxford by Aruman unii AtiU. 
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Its object \Yas not only to make people realize the continuity of 
the Church of England, and to revive some of the ceremonies 
and doctrines of the early and middle ages, but also 
to bring the church more in touch with the needs of ChS 
the time. The opponents of the High Church party, 
the Broad Church and Low Church parties, maintained that the 
opinions of the more extreme, at all events, of the High Church 
party were contrary to the doctrines of the Church of England 
as settled at the Reformation, and approximated to those of the 
Church of Rome. Colour was lent to this charge by the fact that 
Newman seceded to Rome in 1845,1 and that his example was 
followed by many others. These ecclesiastical controversies occu- 
pied much public attention, especially between 1840 and 1865. 
They were of considerable benefit to the Church of England, as 
they provoked keenness and energy, and ever since the Oxford 
movement the activities of that Church have been manifold 
and productive. 

In Scotland, also, there was, during these years, a great 
religious movement. As has been explained in an earlier chapter 
(see Ch XXXV), ^Presbyterianism had, after the revolu- 
tion of 1688, been established as the State religion of ' 

Scotland. But considerable dissensions had at van- 
ous times arisen, more especially as to the system in Scotland 
whereby ministers were appointed by individual lay patrons. It 
was held by d great many that the appointment of ministers should 
rest, not wjtn any individual, but with each separate congregation 
or their representatives, and at all events that the latter should 
possess a veto on any appointment. The matter came up before 
Parliament, but the Government would not recognize the right of 
veto. Consequently in 1S43 came the famous disruption in the 
bcottish Church, and a Urge number of people, headed by Dr 
Chaltn<rs, founded a new organization called the Free Chtrek 
Some sixty ye^ later, m 1500, the great majority 
or the members of the Free Church amalgamated with the United 
Presbytenan Church the other chid dissident from the State 
t-nurch, and formed “the United Free Churrti*’ 
minority declined to unite and remained a separate organiza^on! 

> He CTCnCuaSr beesme a CarduuL 


<cmi 
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XLVI. Politics and Parties from 
tire Reform Act of 1^867 to 
the Parliament Act of i^i 


I. From the Reform Act of 1867 to the 
Home Rule Bill of i886 

We ma> nVe as our thud period 10 our sunc> of pohtia 
smcc 181S the n.nctcco >cars that elapsed 
of the s«.cond Reform R.ll of 1867 and the defeat of Ho 
Rule Ihll of 188G I he Reform Rdt of 1867 opened a nej 
Under that hill a.i finally passed, all rate paying 
given the Note, and lodgers who paid 
the counties the occupation franchise was lo« cred to ^ » 

forth the artisan in the town bccamclhe arbiter in , „ 

oarties had to adapt ihcmscUcs to their new master t nc b 
became definitely Libcnls, and the Radical ^ .f *1,. 

crcasingly stronger in their counctk The more » 

Conservatives called themselves Tory Democrats, and 
working man with words as honeyed as those of the«r . 

and promises hardly less lavish Moreover, by this time 
leaders had disappeared Lord Palmerston, as V'O tave , 
died in 1865 Lord John Russell relired from “5® 

his defeat m 1866, and Lor^ Derby after the passing 0 I e ® 

Bill in 1867 Lord George Benlinck had died *n * 4 » 
Robert Peel m 1850, the Duke of Wellington m i8p, and Lord 
Aberdeen in 1860 The way was thus left open for two men, 
Benjamin Disraeli and William Lwart Gladstone 

Seldom in English history have two great statesmen living m 
the same age been so different as GladUoM and Dtsrath a 
stone was of good Scottish descent, and enjoyed an 
education at Eton and Oxford He made his reputa 
tion originally by a book in which he advocated High 
Church principles with regard to Church and State, and began his 

JPIOY d«d that they had ocei9 ««1 *e lad* "*« fat 
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poliiical career when bard) twent) three, being gi\cn a " pocket 
bocDugh” which belonged to a Tor) of the most extreme t)-pc. 
Subsequently, as we ha\e seen, after being for a short time a 
member of Peels Conser,aij\e mintst^, he had become a Pcehie 
when the Com Laws were abolished He then sloxdy deseloped 
into a Liberal, and the budget speeches which he made as chan 
cellor of the exchequer, first in the coalition ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen and then m the Liberal ministry of Lord Palmerston, 
are still famous 

Disraeli was the grandson of an Italian Jen, and was not 
brought up at any school or university Notorious m his ratlj 
manhood for the length of his ringlets, the quantity of his rings, 
and the extravagant taste of his waistcoats’, he tried four times 
to get into Pathament before he eventually in 1837 succeeded 
end he was laughed down when he made his maiden speech in 
the House of Commons’ His great chance for distmclion had 
come over the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846 He was the 
brain of the protectionists under the leadership fust of Lord 
George Beminck and then of Lord Derby, and, though disliked 
and distrusted aLfirst by some of his own party, who regarded him 
as a political adventurer, he had shown conspicuous capacity m the 
long penods of Censers alive opposition between 1846 and 1866 

The great duel between Disraeli and Gladstone absorbed 
political interest for the next few years, the former being, by the 
irony of history, the leader of the great aristocratic party in the 
State, and the latter of the more ada-anced Liberals Both men 
bad the gift, at all events in their later years, of arousing the 
enthusiasm and devotion of their respective supporters, and also 
It must be added, of provoking the lively distrust of their respec' 
'ne opponents. Both were men of exceptional ability, who shone 
m spheres outside politics Disraeli was a writer of romances 
and perhaps the most successful of all writers of political novels’ 
Gladstones variety of tastes and interests was extraordinary and 
made him an omnivorous reader, a productive writer, and the 

» A bdy who met h m at a d oner party wbca he «aa a yoima' m,n c u 

«S a Hack Telvet coat lined w ih aat n pnipte Irouaen aTh a^eold ^ 

It was then that he made h s fameiu nmarb .. * f’S* ‘'Ut* tic them.' 
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t»est nikcr m London, so it was said after Tliomas Carl)le. 
Intense conMCiion, great courage a noble voice and delivery, and 
a wonderful flow of language, combined to make Gladstone an 
orator who had few equals for the tfltet that he could produce on 
his hearers. Moreover, he was a statesman w^iih almost super 
human powers of work and lapacit) for detaiL Disraeli was a 
great comer of telling phrases, and his speeches bad an cpigm^ 
matic flavour which delighted his hearers, whilst he excelled m 
satira He was a man of imvgination who could see further into 
the future than an) of his part), and his predictions were often 
stnkingl) verified “ If men were attracted’, wrote a distinguished 
historian ‘ to Gladstone b) wlial he said thej were fascinated by 
an attempt to ascertain what Disraeli thought.' The British 
people never quite understood Disraeli, he was the “ni)'slciy 
man", as a bishop called him, of British i>ohtics, and this mys* 
tenousnesa undoubtedly macased his power 

On Lord Derby s resignation at the beginning of j 86 S, Dis- 
raeli became prime minister A general election was held m that 
jear Contrary to Disraelis expecianon a great many 
of the new voters were on the 1 ibe^il side Conse- 
quenily the Liberals got a majont) in the House of 
Commons and before the end of the )ear Disraeli had resigned. 

The new mimstr), under the leadership of GJadtfontt held 
office for just over five years <186^-1874) It included Love as 
chancellor of the exchequer — a brilliant but indis- 
fir»t*fntn*,try crcct Statesman who had been the leader of the 
Adullamiies— and Cardtell as secretary for war 
Bright, the leader of the advanced section wvs at the board 
of trade, but he resigned in 1870 Lord Clartndon was foreign 
secretary till his death in 1870 when JJ>rd Granvdlt who through 
out led the Liberals m the House of Lords succeeded him Glad 
stone boasted with truth that this administration was not an idle 
one, indeed it made changes more important than any since that 
of Lord Grey in 1830 An Act was passed making education 
compulsory, and establishing school boards where necessary 
(P 59S) Religious tests were abolished for the holders of 
Wlowships and scholarships at the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Trade unions were legalized (p. 602) Under the 
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Ballot Act, secret soting was established at the election of 
members of Parliament 


Meannhile Cardnell revolutiontted the sjstem of the British 
army Tlie purchase of officers' eommissions was abolished The 
system of short sets ice— eventually fiaed at seven years 
svuh the colours, followed by fisc m the reserve— was f'my”'" “ 
established, which ensured that our army should be"''””’ 
composed of young men, and that the country in time of need 
should have, considenng the smallness of its ordinary army a 
large reserve. Dnally, the Imbed battalion method was adopttnl 
under which one battalion of a regiment was abroad and the 
other, nominally of equal strength, was in Britain Ire- 
land, however, obtained by far the largest share of Gbd 
stones attention, the Insh Church Act and the first Land Act 
^ing passed at this time, whiUt fresh disorders required new 
Coeraon Acts (p 647) 


The accomplishment of reforms”, it has been said, " invari 
ably reduces the ranks of the reformers.” The more timid thought 
such incessant legislauve aaivtty as Gbdstones 
Government displayed disturbing and wanted repose. Swom’jr*”* 
The Governments bark fnghtened the more mode 
rate, whilst its bite, partially rourzied as it was by the House of 
Lords and the old Whig contingent in the cabinet, was not severe 
enough to satisfy the mote extreme elements in the Liberal patty 
in particular the Nonconformist section was displeased with the 
religious settlement in the Elementary Education Act Minor 
proposals had again alienated popular sympathies ■ The foreicn 
I»licy of the Government, especially under Lord Granville had 
bMn somewhat dilatory and unenterprising Our mediation in 
the Franco-German war of 1S70, our policy towards Russia when 
*e repudiated the treaty which she had made after the Crimean 

thr;.T, w"” States of Amenca over 

the Alabama” claims had been, rf discreet, decidedlv im-vyi 
turous (pp 667 and 669-70) ^ oecidedly unadven 

The Conservattves had. in Disraeli, a leader who took full 


* For sruunce s propoud 


Mich woricen of East London who asserted that they 
But rt uw Ov.nu.„, .. 


iTw * Proeesswn from the 
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advantage of these dements of dissalisfacljon He said of Gbd 
stone’s Irish administration that "he Icgahicd confiscation, conse* 
crated sacrilege, and condoned high treason". He compared the 
occupants of the treasury benclr (upon which members of the 
Go\cmmenl sat) to a "range of cxliausted >olcanoes", and epito- 
mized their policy as one of “plundering and blundenng" He 
exhorted the country to realize the greatness of its imjKnal dcsti 
nics, and summed up the Conscr\amc jiolicj "as being the 
maintenance of our institutions, the prescmtion of our empire, 
and the improvement of the condition of the people"^ 

In 1874 a cabinet disagreement induced Gbdstone quite 
suddenl), and to the surpnse even of some of his own colleagues 
Diiraciia tf* *1'® ‘o In the election 

miDiitry, which followed the Conscrvalnes were triumphant. 
i87a-«o Qiadstone resigned and Disraeli came into office with a 
majority of fift> over Liberals and Insh combined, tor the first 
lime since Peels ministr) of 1841 the Conservatives were really 
m power as wUl as in office. They had a majority large enough 
to prevent accidents in a division, but not large enough to cn 
courage independence on the part of individual ijiembcrs They 
had in Dtsraeh^ a leader of great bnlhance, and one who sue 
cceded in obtaining the confidence of the Crown to a greater 
degree than any other prime minister except Lord Melbourne * 
They possessed competent ministers m the House of Lords with 
Lord Derby (^>1 son of the former Conservative prime minister) as 
foreign secretary and Lord Salisbury as secretar) for India, and m 
the House of Commons with Mr Cross as home secretary and 
Sir Stafford Northeote as chancellor of the exchequer 

Moreover, the opposiuon was weaL and divided Gladstone 
retired for the time into private lif^ to make occasional reappear 
The Liberal somcwhat embarrassing to the leader 

and^irish^ who Succeeded him. Lord Martinson afterwards 
oppoa I on Dnonshtre and there were frequent dis- 

agreements between the Whigs, whom the latter represented, 
and the Radicals, amongst whom Mr Chamberlitn was the most 

l In 1876 Disrael became Ear! of BeacomlieUaiid went to tbe House of I.0 ds. 

»Companng hia a nude toward, queen Vseorsa wth Gladstones D srael onre sa d. 

Gladstone treats tl e q cen Idee a pubUc department I treat her like a womau * Tbe 
que.a spoke of Disraet after his death, u iier dear peat fne d " 
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forceful personality. The Con$er\*ames, howe\cr, found great 
difficulty in the conduct of business in Parhament, oiving to the 
obstruaiie taaics which were desclopcd by the Irish party, 
and which necessitated new rules for the course of debate. The 
aim of the Irish was to concentrate attention on the Irish ques- 
tion and the demand for Home Rule by obstructing all business 
which was not of an Irish character, and incidentalij, i)crhai)s, 
to foster the feeling for Home Rule by combining with it a 
desire for the absence of the Irish members from the Imperial 
Parliament. An endless amount of time was scientifically wasted 
in discussions about nothing in particular, and one Irish member 
spoke no less than fuie hundred times in one session.^ 

Nevertheless, despite obstrueme tactics, the Conscnaiive 


Government redeemed their pledges wuh regard to the improve- 
ment in the condition of the people by passing some useful laws 
affwing public health and faciones, the legal position of trade 
unions, and the safely of sailors m merchant %cssels, 
the transfer of land, and the construction of aTii<!an 


dwellings, thus de^eloplng that course of legislation 
to which reference has been made in the last chapter. But the 
chief interest of Disraeli’s ministry arose from its conduct of 
foreign and imperial affairs. In Africa and in India events of 
importance took place. With 1876 public attention was absorbed 
by affairs in llie near East “ The Bun^rtan atrotihes ” per- 
petrated by the Turks, sufficiently horrible in themselves but 
magnified by the press, drew Ghdstone from his retiremcnu 
The intervention of Russia led to a series of critical negotiations 
Tvhich finally ended in the Treaty oj Berlin m 1878, a treaty 
^hich, securing, as many thought, in Disraeli’s phrase, “peace 
With honour”, won much popular support (p 671). 

Two years after the Treaty of Berlin, m 1880, Lord Beacons- 
field, having been in office for six and a half )ears, appealed to 
the country at a general election. He was decisively 
beaten, and retired from office. The causes of SSS.V.w. 
his defeat may be briefly summarized. If Glad- 


*The taeiic* cf the Insh party have IrecnkinteroutlT i 

To work to Covo^mcn. Ume. , To .«! 

3. Whenercr you ice a bUl, block il. 4- Wbeoeveryou ,ee a raw, rub ii. 
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stone’s imperial policy had been too supine, that of Beaconsfield 
had been too adventurous Moreover, the Liberals were more 
scientifically organized in the constituencies, owing in a laige 
degree to the eneigy of Mr Chamberlain Some bad harvests 
and the depression of trade told — as, most unreasonably, such 
things do — against the party that was m power The “swing 
of the pendulum , or, as Lord Salisbury once called it, “the 
great law of the pendulum’, was another element adverse to 
the Conservatives But, above all else, Gladstones reentry into 
politics had filled the Liberals with enthusiasm Though over 
seventy years of age, he showed most amazing energy in hts 
famous campaigns, especially m his own constituency, Midlothian 
Wherever he went, bis personality commanded victory, and when 
the elections came, the Liberals had converted a minonty of 
£0 into a majority over the Conservatives of i66 if the Insh 
Nationalist members were included in it, and into a majority of 
106 if they were not 

On Lord Beaconsfield s resignation, the queen sent for Lord 
Hartington, nominally the Liberal leader, to form a ministry, but 
oiadstenc t that no One but Gladstone could now 

the party Lord Hartington* accordingly re- 
i ffieuities fused to become prime minister, and Gladstone 
was summoned, and formed his second administration. During 
the next five years a succession of difficult crises arose, of which 
Gladstone s ministry had to attempt a solution Ireland, as usual, 
occupied a large share of the public attention The obstructive 
tactics of Parnell— the Insh Nationalist leader— and his followers 
necessitated fresh rules of procedure in the House of Commons, 
the agrarian outrages required new measures of coercion, and 
then followed, m iSSz, the tragic murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (p 648) In South Afnca a peace which gave the 
Boers local independence under our nominal suzerainty was 
made soon after the Bnush disaster at Majuba (1880) In 
West Africa, the “grab” for territory, mmated by German}, 
began in 18S4 In Egypt, the absence of any definite policy 
led first to the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, and then 
to the death of Gordon at Khanoum in 1885 In India, the 
dangerous movements of the Russians against Afghanistan almost 
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bought about a war in 18S4 In tht, midst of all these diffi 
cullies the le<gislatne output of the Goicrnrocnl was not con- 
siderable. Gladstone, howetcr, passed m iSSi a second Jnsh 
Land mu oi enormous complexity, and, lliiouji an understand 
mg with the opposition, brought about b> die Queen, passed the 
Jttjorm BUI of 1SS4, which gate the tote to the agncultunl and 
unskilled labourers and rearranged the eonstituencies 

Dunng these troublous years Ghdstone's own cabinet was not 
harmonious. In abilitj the mintstiy was strong The Dttke oj 
jirgyll and Lord Sftnitr, both able men, belonged to it Lord 
Hartioglon was at the India Office, and Lord CranvUk at the 
Foieign Office The more advanced sections m die piny were 
represented b) Join Bnght and Mr CItamhrlaw The Speaker 
however, expressed the opinion that it would be a difficult team 
to drive, and so it proved The old Whigs and the new Radicals 
Mntamed elements too diverse (or a satisfactory combination 
(lie former, like political boa constrictors, as someone said of 
Lord Hartington, had to swallow instalment after instalment of 
the diet provided by the latter, a process which soon led to the 
retirement of the Duke of Argyll This was not the only resie 
nation, disagreements about Insh coercion led to that of Torster 
the Insh seaetary, and about Egyptian affairs, to that of Erioht’ 
ihreats of such a course were plentiful, it ,s said, indeed that 
within a period of one month nine of the cabinet, for one 
trason or another, contemplated resignalion Moreover, thoueh 
the official opposition, under Sir Stafford Norlhcote (Lord 
Beaconsfield died in iSSi), was somewhat feeble in its ctiucism 
a small group of four independent Conservatives, calling them’ 
selves the “Fourth Party”," of whom Lord Randolph cLrchill 
^d Mr Balfour afterwards became the most famous, made 

aivemm'f by ‘he 

Finall), m 1885, Gladstone «as beaten on i snwit 
the House of Commons, and resigned He was 1!" 

the Marquis oJ Salisbury, who had served m Disraeli's rL 
raent, first as secretary of slate for India and 
Derby's resignation in iSyg, as f„,mg„ s,:cre.aV He” vvi“:^ 

I The Insh p*rty was die tJurd party 
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power, liowocr, for onl) a short time^ as, m the general election 
which ensued m 1886, Gladstone was again successful, and re- 
turned to o^ce But Ireland was to be Gladstone s 
undoing He had gradually come to the convic 
•nd‘^the"&om? tion that the only solution of the Irish question 
Ruit BiiL allowing the Irish to have //tjme RuU — 

a Parliament of ihetr own, subject, m such matters as customs 
duties, the army and navj, and foreign policy, to the Imperial 
supremacy His opponents maintained that his final deasion 
in favour of this policy was due to the fact that a combination 
of the Conser\-atue and the Irish members in the new House 
of Commons etactly balanced the Liberal members, and that 
therefore, without Irish support, his position was extremely 
precarious But, whatever hts mouses, he produced the Home 
Rule Bill, With a result that was disastrous to hts own party 
Many of his chief supporters deserted him, including Lord 
Hartington, Mr Chamberlain, and Mr Bright Opponents of 
the bill feared that under the bill the Protestant and progressive 
minonty that Ined in the north of Ireland would be sacrificed to 
the Roman Catholics, and that Home Rule for Ireland was but 
a stepping stone to complete separation As a consequence the 
bill was thrown out in the House of Commons, amidst great 
excitement, by a majority of 30 votes Gladstone, on appealing 
to the country, was beaten, and Lord Salisbury returned to office 


2. 1886-1911, Recent Affairs 

The last penod in our review of domesuc politics is from 
1886 to igii The events and personalties of these twenty five 
years are too near for historical judgments upon them to be 
crystalbzed, and the briefest summary of the facts must suffice 
Fust of all, a word must be said as to the fortunes of parties 
The Home Rule movement shattered for a time the Liberal party 
The d sruption of 1^ ** *^“6 that thqr retumcd to power in 1892 
LibeVa?*^* power, Gladstone had continued to lead the party, 
5 and formed his fourth administration m that year 

But he retued from office in 1894, soon after the House of Lords 
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had thrown out his second Home Rule Bill Lord Rosebery 
became pnme minister, but resigned ofiice, after a defeat in the 
House of Commons, in 1895 Dissensions in the party subse- 
quently led to the retirement of Lord Rosebery from the leader 
ship, and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman succeeded. The South 
Afncan War of 1899 still further Increased the disagreements of 
the party, and not till the war was over did a rcsnal of Liberal 
fortunes lahe place 

Meantime, the opponents of Home Rule— who called them 
sehes Unionists— consisted of three elements there were the 
Conservatnes under Lord Salisbury, the Uhigs ueveio 
under Lord Hartington (who became Duli.e of union^t p*rty 
Devonshire in 1891), and a Radical section under Mr Chamber 
lain, the last two elements calling themselves Liberal Unionists. 
At first there was only an informal cooperation between Con 


Mrvatives and Liberal Unionists, and the latter refused to join 
the former in ofiice Consequently Lord Sahxburyt admtmstra 
txon of 1886 was, at its formation, purely Conser . 

^tive, It included Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Sir Michael Hjeks Beach, Mr \\ H Smith and Mr Balfour 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons, who had an immense hold 
upon the country m consequence of the vigour of his oratory and 
his ideals of social reform suddenly resigned, in 1887, because 
he disapproved of the additional expenditure proposed for the 
army and ruvy His place as chancellor of the exchequer was 
taken by Mr Goschen, a Liberal Unionist of great ability, whilst 
Mr \\ H Smith became leader of the house On Mr Smith’s 
death, in i8gi, Mr Balfour, who had achieved a great reputation 
in consequence of his pacification of Ireland, succeeded him 

Lord Salisbury remained in office till 1892, and was then 
succeeded, as we have seen, by Mr Gladstone. But he became 
pnme minister for the third time m 1895 The alliance of the 
Unionist elements now became a coalition A 
strong administration was formed which included islif Saiu^ry, 
Mr Balfour and Sir M Hicks Beach, the Duke of 
Devonshire and Lord Lansdowne, Mr Chareberlam and Mr 


Goschen On Lord Salisbury’s retirement 


in 1902 (followed by 
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that of Mr Goschen and Sir M HicLs Bt,ach), JIfr Balfcmr, Lord 
Salisbury’s nephew, became prime minister Very shortly after 
wards, in 1903, Mr Chambtrlatn proposed a policy of TanJ} 
Reform, with the object, at one and the same time, of cncourag 
ing home manufactures and of drawing our Imperial ties closer 
through a system of preferential tariffs with the colonies These 
proposals broke up the Unionist party, Mr Chamberlain left 
ofhee in order to advocate his policy with greater freedom, whilst 
the Duke of Devonshire and others resigned because Mr Balfour 
sympathized with that policy The dissensions in the Unionist 
ranks combined with other causes to lead to an ovenvhelming 
victory for the Liberals in 1906, and the long Unionist rule came 
to an end 

Of the later history it is too early to say anything at all .Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman formed a Liberal administration, 
Libenti rttum *"<1 0^' hts resignation, shortly before his death, m 
i Bjowtf Aiq^utth succeeded as prime minister 

The most significant feature of the neji Pi^f ii^ment of rog^ l^y 
perhaps m the appearance of the new .L obouL-gfC>u£„£f 
fifty members The Irish Home Rule party ^already formed 
one section of some eig^^ members independent of the two 
great parties m the State, and the growth of another may lead 
to important developments in our party system It is possible, 
therefore, for this as well as for other reasons, that the year 
'^o6 may form the beginning of a new era in the history of our 
fillies The penod since 1906 has been one of ^.onsiderable 
legislative activity But the House of Lords rejected some of 
the chief Liberal measures, and finally rejected the Budget at 
the close of loog Mr Asquith at once dissolved Parliament 
and a ftesh_ election was held, with the result that the fLibe rals 
re niained_ ia power, but with a majority of only two over the 
Unionists The support, however, of the Irish and J^bour parties 
gave them a majority of r ao w hich enabled them to re-pass the 
Budget in the House of Commons, and it was then accepted 
by the House of Lords Mr Asquith brought forward at the 
same time proposals for curtailing the powers of the House of 
^ords, but the death of King Edward VII m May 1910, led to 
a truce between the political to an attempt at effect 
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tng a compromi^ as to llie constitution and powers of the House 
of Lords in future. 

A long series of conferences between tlie leaders of the two 
parties failed, however, to produce a settlement Mr. Asquit h 
then dissolve d, . I’ a i liament again, and appealed to the 
constituencies to support his proposals with regard 
to the House of T.ordSw..^c result of the General 
Election, held in^ecembcr,-i9io, was that the C oalit ion, co m- 
p osed of the I. iberaL iheJrish Nationalist and theLabour parties,, 
had almost identically the same majority in tlie House of Com- 
mons as in the prenous Parliament Tire Parliament i?///— as 
the Bill containing hfr Asquith’s proposals was called— was 
accordingly passed through the House of Commons. TIic House 
of Lords, then, made considerable amendments, which the House 
of Commons refused to accept The king, however, on the advice 
of his ministers, agreed to create a sufTicieni timber of peers to 
force the Bill, if necessan% its ongmal form through the House 
of Lords. As a consequence, I..ord I.ansdowne, the leader ol 
the Opposition, and the bulk of hts followers abstained from 
'otmg when u^becamc clear tliat insistence on the amendments 
»ould lead to an enormous creation of peers, and though a 
considerable number of Unionist peers refused to follow their 
leader’s example, the Bill was finally passed by a majority of 
17- Under the terms of the Parliament Act, the House of 
Lords IS deprived of the power it formerly held of rejecting a 
Money Bill, and if any other Bill is passed by the House of 
Commons in jhrce_successue sessions, and is rejected by the 
House of Lords in each of these sessionsOTbeconTesTaw'^not. 
withstanding its rejection for the third time' by the 'House of 
Lords, so long as a period of two years has elapsed since the 
SMond reading of the Bill m the House of Commons in the first 
of these sessions 


Of other features of the ttrenty.fi,e jears since rS86 some- 
thing sa,d. Fust, there has been a growth in the resneet 

for thc(0bon2r_oLthe Crown.\ This was due partly ^ 
to the afieSton inspired for thc^<ieen,j-ipecially after Jfc™. 
he Job, lee of jSS^Jind the H^d Jubilee of ,^23. when her 
long retgn was celebrated with great embusiasm, andpartly to ^e 
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ronfidence fostered bj ibc shrewdness and tact of her successor, 
and pirtiy again to the increased knowledge of the V ictorian era 
'through the publication of letters and biographies which revealed 
the part plajed by the Crown in our national affairs — a much 
greater part than was popubrijr supposed Along with that has 
come an increased feeling j)f pride to, and of responsibility for 
the Empire, combined with much more enlightened notions as 
to Us vidue— due to a \anely of causes which arc dealt wth else- 
where ( p 6 j 3) As 1 consequence, foreign and imperial affairs 
absorbed much attention during this period, especially dunng the 
South African War of 1899-1903 Lastly, there has been, during 
these twenty five jears, and especially in the latter portion of 
them, a good deal of unrest amongst the manua l work ers of the 
country The relations between Capital and Labour have Seen 
uneas), and have led to frequent strikes and still more frequent 
tlireats of them The Board of Trade has often intervened with 
success in settling the differences between the employers and thetr 
workmen, and it seems not improbable that the Government in 
the near future may be given fuller powers in order to prevent, if 
possible, these disastrous Industrial Wars. ^ 

Apart from Ireland and the passions engendered by the Home 
Rule question, which led to a free fight in the House of Commons 
during the debate on the second Home Rule Bill in 1893, politics 
for the greater part of this penod were not very exciting Solid 
progress was, however, made, and the legislation, as has been 
explained m the last chapter, partook of a paternal character, 
enlarging as it did the sphere of State interference in many 
directions Constitutionally, the roost important developments 
took place in local government Ever since the 
ofioc^!”"*" Tudors, the local administration had been in the 
government jy,g Justices of the Peace, who were ap- 

pointed by the Lord lieutenant of each county, and who were 
usually selected from the local gentry To the Justices of the 
Peace are still left petty cnminal business and the licensing of 
public houses and inns, but by a succession of laws passed 
between 1888 and 1894 the control of such matters as high 
ways and bridges, housing and public health, was handed ovei 
to popularly elected County, Distnet, and Parish Councils, 
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njbje« to the supervision of the central authonlj, the Local 
Government Board- The tcndenc) of later legisHijon has been 
to increase the functions of Count) Councils, the suptnnlen 
dence of education has, for instance, been handed over to 
them, and u is not improbable that in the near future the 
maintenance of the poor maj ako fall to their care. With these 
changes, the transformation of the government of Untam into 
a demosracy mayT>e said 7 b be almost completed, though the 
sovereignty of the democrac) is still somewhat modified through 
the chechs imposed b> the existence of the Croim and the 
House of Lords. 


XLVII. History of Ireland since 1815 

Ireland u will be seen from this brief review, had a large 
share in the part) politics of the nineteenth ceniur) The 
Catholic Emancipation question almost broke up 
the Tor) party in 1829, and the Insh famine, the l?ii«nd"Mn 
immediate cause of the repeal of the Corn Laws, r6i«i« 
completely brote it up in 1846 DilTerences m the cabinet 
about the Irish question led to the retirement of Lord Grey in 
1834 and to the wrecking of the Liberal party in 1S86 Politics 
at times, as Lord Salisbury once said, have meant Ireland and 
nothing else The energies of British statesmen have been 
absorbed m endeavours to find solutions for Irish gnevances 
or m devising Acts— of which over sixty were passed between 
1800 and 1885 — for dealing with Insh disorders 

For thirty years after the battle of Waterloo Darnel O Connell 
IS the great figure in Irish history He was a Roman Catholic 
and made a great reputation, in his ear!) da>s as a criminal 
law7er Subsequently he took up Insh politics and became the 
undisputed leader of the Insh people As an 

Orator to a mass meeting he was unsurpassed he ° 

could, It uvas said convulse an audience mth laughter move it 
to tears, or rouse it to the most passionate eacitcment A 
huinoraus good natnted hospitable man, he had many elements 
o! nobility. If also of iieahncss in hts character His influence 
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was nearly alwajs used in favour of constitutional agitation ard 
against agrarian outrages, and sUll more against armed rebellion, 
whilst his loyalty to the Crown was unshaken, and, in Queen 
Victoria’s reign, even enthusiastic. 

It may be remembered that Roman Catholics in 1815 were 
still excluded from sitting m Parliament and from holding %an 
.rv r. .V .< ous offices O Connells first efforts were directea 

The Catholic , 

A*»«i»tion to getting these disamliti« removed In 1823 he 
formed, in alliance with the Irish pnests, a Catholic 
Association^ which had branches in nearly every parish, and to 
the expenses of which the great mass of Catholics contributed 
Through this association the Catholics in Ireland were organized 
They began to vote only for Protestants who were in favour of 
emancipation Meetings took place all over the country, and on 
one day m i8aS no fewer than two hundred were held Tinall) 
0 Connell though a Catholic, stood for County Cltre as a can 
didate for Parliament, and won such enthusiastic support that he 
was elected without opposition. Of course he could not take 
his seat, but he announced his intention of standing for e\ery 
constituency where a vacancy occurred. The excitement in 
creased, and Ireland seemed to be on the ver^e of revolution 
Wellington's Tory ministr) felt that they must yield, and the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was at last passed in 1829 O Connell 
consequent!) entered Pirliament, and took a prominent part in 
the debates preceding the Reform BiU of 1832 

Disraeli in his early da)s, once summed up the Irish problem 
as being that of ‘ a starring people, an alien Church, and an 
The tithe absentee aristocracy " The alien Church was the 
wer 183J.S next subject attacked by O Connell after the Reform 
Bill had been passed. The great mass of the population in 
Ireland was Catholic, >ct the Protestant Church was the estab- 
lished one, and Catholic peasants liad to pay tithes for its sup 
port. A war was waged against the tithes. Tithe collcclors and 
even tithe pajers were attacked and sometimes murdered. A 
stringent Coercion Aci* was passed bj the ^W)lg Gottmment In 

’ A CofTtion Act ntf fc« JcAnfd u a luttit* oUeb *!*'■ 6»J Irartun 

ot lb* I.T iOi Itl« tnj *hKh •ntpcoji «rd OMtj’nm ituildn*! hUrbo am n( ih« («Ilc» 
»l,h po«,r> silrBown to ibo eH oacy Uv 
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*833, one clause of %vhich forbade people to be out-of-doors in 
disturbed disincts between sunset and sunrise. The disorders, 
howeu-r, still continued But when Urd Afelhurre came into 
office in 1835 a sudden calm occurred. A tacit understanding 
^•as arrived at, and O’Connell supported the Govemment The 
mimstrj', in return, ruled Ireland m a sjmpaihctic spirit, largely 
through the efToris of Drummond, the undcr-sccrctar)', whilst 
O’CenneU’s influence was seen in regard to the policy pursued 
and the bestowal of patronage. A law was passed by which 
tithes were to be paid by the landlord and not by the tenant; 
and the immediate grievance felt by the peasant was thus meL 
Insh municipal government was reformed, and an Irish Poor I^w 
system introduced. 


Wth the adtent of Pttl into poner, in 1841, O'Connell was 
“gain in active opposition Ho had previously advocalcd the 
Repeal of the Union of 1800, and he now threw his q c.n.tll' 
whole energies into an agitation to secure the inde- Repeal"" “ 
pendcnce of Ireland The rule of a government 
dwectly dependent upon an Irish Parliament, instead of the rule 
of a viceroy and a chief secrctaiy dependent upon a British 
cabinet and a British Parliament, has been, since that time the 
chief demand of the Irish parly. O'Conntll addressed monster 
meetings all over Ireland— it is estimated that there were at least 
a quanet of a million persons present at one held on the Hill 
of Tara ' The agnation was assuming formidable dimensions— 
when suddenly Feel struch Arrangements had been made for 
o Connell to address what was designed to be the most gi-antic 
of all meetings The day before that fined for the meeting" Peel 
forbade it by proclamation, after haying made elaborate prenara 
boas to enforce the prohibition if necessary O'Conaell yielded 
and countermanded the meeting Then Peel prosecuted O'Connell 
for his seditious speeches, and obtained his conviction and im 
prisonment (1843) Though the judges in the House of Lords 
subsequently declared the sentence an unjust one, O’Connell's 
power was broken He lost touch with the more eitreme element 


* ^>o dwonler ewer occurred at actf e( lhei« oiceii 
Pctinng crowd trampled down the (tall of an old woman 
generally ternnnated with enihu»ia.8iie ebeen for ibe qu 
(Ctrl) 


eacept that on one occ 
"ho sold gincer bread The 


laiian the 
meetinya 


42 
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known as the “Young Ireland ” party, Tor haMng >i«.!ded to Peel, 
and died, a broken man, in 1847 

But mean^slnlc, before O’Connell died, famine of 1846 
(p 622) had come upon a “starving people”. The holdings in 
Ireland were minutely subdivided, and the means of 
of’i«4s”nd* subsistence were at all times but a bare sufficienc} 
Its results failure of the potato left the great mass of the 

population face to face with starvation * The result on the Com 
Laws and on British politics has already been explained In 
Ireland itself U had three results First, a great shrinkage of the 
population occurred, due partly to the deaths from starvation, 
and partly to the emigration to America, which has been constant 
ever since that time T he population of Ireland, which was eight 
millions in 1841, was only four millions in J90T Secondly, the 
Government passed an Encumbered Estates Act, by which land 
might be more easily sold, hoping thus to force impoverished 
landowners to sell their land, and to encourage peasants to buy 
It But the consequence was that m many pans of Ireland a newr 
class of landlords arose, who bought the land and then evicted 
the small tenants, converting their holdings into^pasiure farms.* 
This policy of “clearances as it was called, was not entirely con- 
fined to new purchasers, but, as many of the old holdings were 
much too small, and pasture paid much better than arable, there 
IS some little )usttfication for this action of the landlords 

Thirdly, the famine and the consequent evictions led to fresh 
outrages m Irelind, to the passing, therefore, of fresh coercion 
bills and finally, in 1848 — the year of revolutions — to an armed 
insurrection under a leader called Smith O’Brien, an insurrection 
which came to an ignominious end through the defeat of us 
leaders in a cabbage garden Eleven years later, in 1859, the 
extremists started, in order to enforce Irish independence, the 
Fenian Society, a seditious organization, which had for its object 
the establishment of an Insh republic.® 

IThe com crop however d d tml lail la iRland hul much of the wheat wtls exported. It 

was this that made the Insh lo as they feh thu the rovemment ousht in conse- 

quence of the fa n ne lo have proh b ted the expoR of com The Insh purl ament had done 

> No less than one-s sth of the Usd Irdaad was sold under this Act which was a heavy 
blow to the old Insh geotry 

*The years dimnswh ch tl « Fenian Soc ety was most active were between iSdy and sSdy 
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A new stage was reached in the Insh problem when Gladslont 
ramc into ollicc m rSdg IIis first act was the dtstHal luhmcnt 

C&r-ri, Its connection with the State 

— , , - . Dlttmbliihrnfnt 

was severed, and some of Hs endowments were Church, 

deioted to secular purposes, though the re- Snd“Act.'',‘8^S. 
organired Protestant Church kept the greater part. PIis second 
measure was an attempt to deal with the land question The 
land sTstera in Ireland was quite dificrcnt from that in England 
In Ireland, the landlords were often absentees The tenants 
and not the landlords were responsible for the buildings and 
die gates and, as a rule, made the improiements Vet, 
despite this the great mass of the tenants— except in Ulster—^ 
were merely tenants at will, who could be expelled at anj time, 
and they did not rcceiie any compensation for their improim 
ments, on the contrary, it occasionally happened that their rents 
were raised as a consequence. The Land Act of 1870 tned to 
■emedy this state of affairs by making the bndlord pay com 
pensation both to outgoing tenanu who had made improiements 
increasing the lalue of the farm, and to those who were ended 
from their holdings for causes other than the non payment of rent 
or the refusal of reasonable conditions of tenure 

Yet still the Irish remained unsatisfied, and Gladstone had to 
pass another Coercion Bill to preserve order Dunng the rule of 
his successor, Dismeli, a new petsonaUy appeared in 
Insh politics In 1879 Famelt became the leader of 
the Insh patty Hts mother was an Aroencan, and his falher 
an Imh Protestant squire Educated tn England, he went into 
tnsh politics, and entered Parliament m 1875 A hater of Enir 
land, he became, by his abilities and the force of his will the 
d«potic ruler of the excitable Irish patty, though he himself was 
ul a silent disposition, and held aloof from hts followers 
pc icy may be bticlly explained From the Irish in America he 
collected, by penodical visits, funds to support his parti I„ 
Parliament, h,s object, as has been stated, was to force the new 

In iS-KS one ihoukaftd two hundred armed Fenian* from ih- Un r.A c. . 

“t were qu ctijr repulsed. A year Uier the Feniaiu dei m-d Canada 

tnt the plan w„ discovered. An atten pC to nleaae .^e 

murdered at Manchester In conneei on with to a po1 ceman 

•ere known lo IreUnd as the Manchester mateyn" {,867) hanged and 
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policj of Home Rule, or, in other words, the old polic) of Repeal, 
upon the attention of Uriti&h electors b) obstructing all business 
which was not connected with Ireland In Ireland he made an 
alliance with the Land Ltagnt This league had been started 
in 1871 to agitate for further reforms in the land sjstem It used 
all forms of intimidation, including the new weapon of the Boy 
toll — the refusal to work for, or supply an> thing to, an) one who 
opposed the policy of the league or who took the farms of evicted 
tenants ' 

Gladstones ministry of 1880-5 force of 

ihe new Insh leader and his tactics A second X^nd Ad, intro- 
The Land Act GKdstonc, was passed in 1881 By thi« 

of jest*" Act the landlords were converted into mere rent 

PhVMS Parle receiiers, I-and Courts were created to settle the 
murder 1881 whilst tenants were 

given fixity of tenure, and could not, as long as they observed 
certain conditions be removed Fven this Act did not satisf> 
the Irish Refusals to pay rent were accompanied by violence 
and intimidation, and Ghdstone was forced to pass a most 
stringent Coercion Act, and finally to imprison Parnell and other 
chiefs of the part) And then, just after Parnell had arrived at 
an understanding with Gladstone, and bad been released, occurred 
the homble assassination, in the Phccnix Park, of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, who had recently been appointed the Irish secretary 
(1882) Moreover, various dynamite outrages were perpetrated, 
and fresh Coercion Acts were the result 

In 1886 Gladstone himself, as hM been related, became a 
supporter of Home Rule The effects of his conversion upon 
H R 1 d Liberal party have been already described 
imh'ieBTsUUen and of the later history of Ireland the time has 
isoe-j909 come to say anything The Unionist 

Governments of x886 to 1892 and 1895 to 1905 by firm ad 
ministration succeeded— despite occasional outbreaks— in restor 
ing order in Ireland They were aided by the fact that the Irish 
party became hopelessly divided m 1890, when a divorce suit in 

I The first viet m of this pol cy »» a Cstpla o Boycott— hence the name Pamcll »um 
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which Parnell was implicated led to more than half his followers 
renouncing his leadership, though of late jears the part} has been 
again reunited under ^ir Redmond^ Meantime many reforms 
were passed Ratl\\a}s were encouraged Popular local govern* 
tnent was introduced in 1898 Above all, the purchase by tenants 
of their holdings, ahead} encouraged b) the State, was enor- 
mous)} facilitated by an Act passed in 1903, under which the 
State may advance money to tenants and give a bonus to the 
landlord for selling his propert), and by another, passed in 1909, 
by which the sale of the land was, under certain conditions, 
made compulsory The process of converting the Irish tenant 
into an Irish propnetor is not }et complete, but the end is 
perhaps not far olT Home Rule still remains the objective of 
the Irish party, and the proposals of the Liberal Government in 
*907 to extend the control of the Irish over their own affairs 
were rejected by the Insh party as an inadequate substitute for 
the complete self government which they demand. 


XL VIII. Great Britain and Europe, 

1815-78- 

The relations of Great Britain since 1815 with other European 
States must form the subject of our next chapter The large 
share that Great Britain had taken m the overthrow of Napoleon 
and in the subsequent n^otiations at the Congress oj Vienna 
(p 560) had given her a foremost position amongst European 
powers, and for over fifty years— from 1815 till the Treaty of 
Berlin m 1S78— the attention of British foreign secretanes was 
absorbed m vanous crises that arose on the Contment of Eurooe. 
In order, therefore, that British polic> maj be understood it « 
necessary briefly to explain the mam lines of European pohtical 
development up till 1878 ^ 

1 In th« l*girliam«BU of 1910 sod 1911 bowerer Mr VV n R 1 j 
Uf Redmond. ucnenled 


a party LostUe 
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There have been two movements of supreme importance in 
the nineteenth century Jnrst, there has been a movement for 
Self BovemiQB Self government The rulers of many of the States 
and National pf Europe after 1815 were reactionary and despotic, 
In Europe and bated and distrusted all Liberal aspirations, 
which they labelled as dangerous and anarchical In many parts 
of Europe hbertj, as we in Great Britain understand it, was un 
known, there was no liberty of speech or of ivriting, public 
meetings were forbidden, arbitrary arrests frequent, and Parlia 
luents — where they existed — powerless The growing desire felt 

by the people for greater individual freedom and for a greater 
control of the government led at various times, and especially 
dunng the years 1830-2 and 1848-52, to agitations and revo- 
lutions, which were sometimes suppressed and sometimes sue 
cessful Closely allied with the movement for self government 
there has been, secondly, a movement for the realuation of the 
idea of Nahonaltty People of the same race or speaking the 
same language, possessing common traditions or a common his 
tory, have shown a passion to be united and to be freed from the 
control of alien rulers, a passion which led to ihf independence 
of Belgium in 1830, to the War of Italian Liberation in 1859, 
and to the final union of Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia in 1S71 

It was this idea of hationalily as well as the oppressiveness 
of the Turkish Government which caused the frequent revolts of 
The Eeitcrn Christians in south-eastern Europe against the Sultan 
Qaestian. pf Turkey, rcvolts leading to the independence of 
Greece in 1829, and to the practical independence of the various 
Balkan States as a result of the Treaty of Berlin m 1878 These 
revolts arc connected with the ihxi^ great subject that has occu 
pied since 1815 the aiteniion of European statesmen, the Hastem 
Question as it is called, due to the dow dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire and the conflicting interests of European nations which 
resulted 

What was the attitude of Great Bntain on these subjects? 
Both |)CTsecutLd Liberals and oppressed Nationalities looked to 
her for symjnth) and advice, for mcdution, and at times ever 
for armed assUianca The people of Great Britain gave their 
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syrapath), and individual Englishmen expended their money and 
risked their lives in supporting the twin causes of liberty and 
nationality. The Government of Great Bntam was 
prolific in advice, and not infrequently \ery valuable OrMt“‘‘lnuin. 
advncej and it sometimes attempted, with success, 
to combine with other powers in mediating between the com- 
batants. But since 1815 a desire for peace and a horror of 
European entanglements which might lead to war have been 
the chief characteristics of British statesmen— with the important 
exception of Lord Palmerston, the policy of the British Govern- 
ment has been therefore on the whole pacific, and it has shrunk, 
wherever possible, from armed assistance 

On the Eastern Question British opinion has been divided, 
and not alwa)S consistent British sympathies on behalf of the 
oppressed Christians have been counterbalanced by a very lively 
distrust of Russian political designs in the Balkan peninsula 
It was thought that Russia supported these Christians— of whom, 
as they belonged to the Greek Church, the czar regarded himself 
as the natural protector— chiefly m order to attain what was sup- 
posed to be the great object of her policy, the acquisition of 
Constantinople, and with it the control of the eastern Mediter 
mnean and a road to India Moreover, the courage of the Turk 
in warfare has aroused the admiration of the British race and 
^ encouraged a belief m the prospective regeneraUon of the 
Turks and a hopefulness in the future of their rule 


I. A Period of Comparative Peace, 1815-5,). 

We must now turn to the deuik of the history AUxander I 
the Ctar of Russia (died 1S25). uho comhined great piety and 
feelings of universal benevolence with strong ideas ^ 

o( the divme right ol motiarchs. and MtUtrmch, 
a cynical statesman, who controlled the policy of 
Austria till .848, were the chief petsonalilics in European oohtics 

S'Ll? “-titulional nS^venfen sf 

all agitations having for theit object the greater control of the 
government by the people-with hosulitj, and tned to pemuade 
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the other European powers to combine in suppressing them in 
whatever country they might occur He convinced the crar ol 
the danger and iniquity of all Liberal principles, the King of 
Prussia, at this period, always followed Mettemich’s lead, and 
the King of France after some hesitation, acquiesced in the 
policy of Coercion Great Britain, on the other hand, first under 
Lord Castlereagh (foreign secrelar), 1815-22), and then more 
decidedly under Canning (foreign secretary, 1822-7), op- 
posed to the policy of European States intervening m each other’s 
internal affairs But Great Britain desired peace above everything 
else, and her array was so much reduced after the war that she 
could not take a very strong line Consequently when the 
Austrians occupied Naples m 1821, and the French invaded 
Spam m 1823 in order to preserve the thrones of two worthless 
despots whose arbitrary government had produced popular insur 
rections, Great Britain did nothing effective to stop them 

Canning, however, sent to our old ally, Portugal, first a 
squadron of ships and then an army of soldiers, and thus pre 
Pbii« of kingdom from falling into the hands of the 

c^n^ie reactionary and absolutist party He decided also to 
recognize the independence of the Spanish colonies in 
America (Mexico, Peru, and Chili), which had been rebelling 
against the mother country for some time “I called m’, he 
said, “ the New World to redress the balance of the Old ” If 
French influence was to predominate m Spain, and absolutist 
pnnciples were to be supreme, it was to be "in Spam wnthout 
the Indies", as Canning expressed it 

But Canning dunng bis penod of office as foreign secretary 
was chiefly occupied with the Eastern Question The Greeks 
Greek War of independence against the Turks in 1821, 

and a long war ensued Into the details of the 
Gretk IVar pf Jndeptndence {1821—^'), which 
"oircrs", as has been said, "a chequered picture of patriotism 
and corruption, of desperate valour and weak irresolution”, we 
have no space to enter The memory of the great achievements 
of the Greeks in ancient days, and the gratitude felt for iheir 
influence upon European civihzation, caused opinion m Great 
Bmatn to be strongly upon the side of the Greeks, and led to 
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their cause being championed by British sjnipathizers. Amongst 
others, Lord Cochrane* and Sir Richard Church — the one on 
sea and the other on land — rendered great sersnecs; whilst Lord 
Djron, the |K)et, died fightmg with the Greek forces. The British 
Government, however, was faced with a difficult situation. It 
was not unsympathetic tovrards the Greeks, but it was very 
fearful of Russian interference lest a general dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire should be the result. Lvcntually, in 1827, after 
the war had been m progress for some )car 5 , and the sultan had 
called in the assistance of Mehcmct Ah, the formidable ruler of 
Ezy^l, Canning was successful m persuading Russia and France 
to agree with Great Britain in suggesting terms. The Creeks 
were to have self-go; ernment under Turkish suzerainty; and 
meanwhile an armistice was to be imposed upon the combatants 
whilst negotmions with this object were m progress. 

A combined fleet of the allies, under Sir C. Codnngton, had 
ordcra to enforce the armistice, and was sent to watch the Turco* 
Batti* of '''hich was lying in the ifa/ e/ J't’avariM. 

Njvorioe, As the admiral of the Turco-Egyptian fleet proed 
* unwilling to observe the armistice, Codnngton decided 

to make a demonstration, and sailed into the bay. Some shots 
bred by a Turkish ship led to a general engagement, and In a 
short time the bay was covered with the wreckage of Turkish and 
Egyptian ships (October, 1827)’ The battle of Navanno, by 
destroying the sultan's fleet, secured Greek independence. But 
before it was fought, Canning was dead, and the Duke of IJW 
hn^on, who became prime minister at the beginning of 1S2S, 
and who had regarded Canning's policy with distrust, looked 
upon the battle as an “untoward event*',® and was opposed to 
any further measures of coercion against Turkey. Consequently 

^ Cochrane had eltead)* won great rcoomt for hia bnllianl cxploiu in Sghtuig the Spaniards 
On behalf of the independence of Ch li. and the Portuguese on behalf of that of Bran] In 
iSa7he was made adcniial of the Grech fleet but he met with lutle success — the Greek seamen. 

>It IS said that the Duke of Oarenec (alkerwanU William IV), who was then lord high 
admiral, wrote privately to CoJnpgtoei bdhre the battle. “Co In, my dear Ned, and smash 
these Turks" but thtce ts no trace of such a leuer, and it is unlikely that the duke, 
who was somewhat long winded would have eapretsed himself m words of one syllable. 
There is a tradition in the French sereice that die French sailors when opportnuty offereik 
fired during tie battle into the Russtan ships Uaveoge the retreat from Moscow 

If It was called this in the *' kings ^eecb* atthe opemng of a new session of parliameoL 
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Russia continued operations against Turkey single handed, and 
eventually b> a treat) m 1829, vihich was modified three >ears 
»aier, the independence of Greece was recognized b> Turkey 
and b> the great powers of Europe, whilst Russia acquired some 
increase of territory in Asia, 

The )ear 1830 is an important one in the history of our 
foreign policy In the first pbee, a senes of revolutions and 
insurrections occuned The senes began during 
July m Trance, where Charles A, a despotic and 
reacuonary king, who had succeeded Louis XVIII in 1824, was 
overthrown, and his cousin, Zauts Phthppe, who professed popular 
pnnciples, was put on the throne. From France the movemenl 
spreid to Belgium, to Italy, and to various parts of Germany, 
whilst the Poles revolted against Russia. 

In the second place, Lord Palmerston became our foreign 
secretary m 1830 For the next thirty five years— until his death 
in 1865— Palmerston was, either as foreicn secre t ^ . 

«ry or as prime minister, the dominating per policy 

sonality m our foreign politics. The only intervals were from 
J84T-6 when he was out of office, from 1852-5 when he was 
home secretary, ‘and during three other much shorter intervals 
of a few months each A few words must be said as to the 
general pnnciples of Lord Palmerston s policy First, he was deter 
mined to maintain and to extend the infuence of Great Bnlain 
and to Uphold her honour, and u was the feeling that this was 
the underlying purpose of his policy which caused his enormous 
populanty in his own country Secondly, he wanted, as he said 
“lo get the affairs of Europe into tnm”, and he was in sympathy 
'^th all movements having for their object the establishment of 
independent nationalities or of constitutional governments similar 
^ that of Great Britain Thirdly, with regard to the Eastern 
Question he was a strong upholder of the integrity of the Turkish 
dominions, and believed, as be said m 1838, that given ten years 
of peace, Turkey would develop into a “respectable povver” 
Mumr^^ suspicious as to Russian designs upon thaj 

Lord Palmerston s diplomatic methods were deadedly uncon 
venuonal. the “Palmeistoiiian style’, as u was caUed, was bluff and 
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bomcwhat boisterous and truculent, and was perhaps too careless 
of other nations’ susCLptibihties. But his actmty was incessant. 
His adsice, asked or unasked, was freely tendered to all foreign 
nations, and sometimes provoked no little irritation; whilst his 
sympathy with popular and nationalist agitations led to his being 
regarded as a firebrand bj Furopcan rulers, and even at one lime 
by Queen Victoria and the I’nnce Consort. Ixird Palmerston 
was said to have had a genius for “fluking" at billiards, of which 
game he was very fond, and his opponents mamiaincd that this 
was characteristic of his statesmanship as well, but, whether lucky 
or not, there is no doubt that Palmerston generally got his orn 
way, and was very successful, at all events, from 1830-41 during 
his first tenure of the foreign Office 

The earliest opportunity for the display of Palmerston's states- 
manship arose ip regard to aflairs m the Ntihtrlands Belgium 
Paimentenj >oined to Holland by the treaty of 1815, 

pel «y but in 1830 the Belgians rose for their indepen* 

« c«um tajo. demanded separation The danger lay 

m the fact that the Belgians could rely on the 5>mpathy or 
France, and that Belgium might become, though in theory inde 
pendent, in practice a French province, and hence Great Britain 
mij,ht be again exposed to the danger against which she had 
struggled so persistently m the eighteenth century Palmerston, 
seeing the impossibility of preserving the union of Belgium and 
Holland, frankly acknowledged the independence of Belgium, and 
finally, in conjunction with France, foreed the Dutch to cease 
from resisting it, but he took care that Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
and not a member of the house of Bourbon, should be made 
king, and that France herself should obtain no territorial exten- 
sion, not even, in his own words, “a cabbage garden or a 
vineyard ’ The choice of Leopold proved a notable success 
He was a person of great sagacity and governed well, whilst, as 
son in law of Louis Philippe and uncle of Queen Victoria, he was 
able to play a considerable part in European politics 

The affairs of Portugal and Spain next occupied Palmerston s 
Spain and attention, m each of these countries a young queen, 
Portugal supported by a party of moderate reform, was opposed 
to an absolutist uncle, Dom Altguel in the one case and Don 
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Carlos m Ihe other, supported b) the reaetjonarj parties. Palmer 
ston supported the cause of the queens He lent to the Queen 
of Portugal s part) a seaman, Admiral Napier, who won in 1833, 
ofT Cape Sl Vincent, a brilliant sactorj that secured the retire 
ment of Dom Miguel, and he allowed a Bntish legion of volun- 
teers to go to Spam, where, however, the struggle was more 
protracted, and not till 1840 was Don Carlos finally evicted. 

In regard to Belgium and Portugal, Palmerston had acted in 
alliance with France But the combination was, in tlie Duke of 
ellington’s words, a “cardboard alliance", and M«h«met au 
fresh difficulties which arose over the Eastern ques- 
hon brought the two countnes to the verge of war Mehmet 
an Albanian, who had made himself master of Eg>pt, had 
taken up arms against his suaerain, the Sultan of Turkcj, and 
occupied 8)713 in 1833 Some )ears later, m 1839, the sultan 
tned to recover 8 ) 713 , but his army was defeated, and Mehemet 
Ah was m a position to march upon Constantinople Palmerston, 
true to his polic) of maintaining the Turkish Empire, supported 
the sultan, but Louis Philippe, anxious to win the favour of 
Mehemet Ah and to extend and develop the influence of France 
in Egypt, refused to co-operate with Great Bntain Consequently 
Palmerston turned to Russia, and Great Bntain, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia formed an alliance to prevent the further progress of 
Mehemet AIi Acre was bombarded and taken, Mehemet Ah 
driven back, and had to agree to an arrangement b) which 
he was depnved of S)ria (1840) But the French people were 
funous at the matter being settled without their country being 
consulted Louis Philippe talked of “unmuzzling the tiger of 
war”, and surrounded Pans with forts, and war was narrowly 
averted' ^ 


Just at this time, however. Lord Melbourne’s government was 
defeated, and Peel came into power (1841) Lord Palmerston 
accordingly retired from the Foreign Office Lord 
Aberdeen, his successor, and Guizot, who became * 

foreign secretary m France, nere both pacifically inclined, and 


V PUfflenton «rale 
Uf* J^artlet we thall 

the N, le- 


ts the Br tuh agent ui 
: fnendlf and inefTetwrc 


pouible that ,r France thretra^^n 
»d that Mehemet AU w H just be chucked into 
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good feeling between the two countnes was gradually restored 
during the next five )cars To Lord Aberdeen’s credit must abo 
be put an agreement with the United States winch settled a difK 
cult and thorny boundar> question on the west coast of America, 
though the agreement was \ery distasteful to Canada (p 701) 

Lord Palmerston returned to the Foreign Office in 1S46, and 
almost immediatelj the good understanding with France came to 
The Bpenish cnd ON-cr thc Spanish mamapes gtiesUon Into the 
details of this complicated affair we cannot enter It 
is suffiaent to say that the Queen of Spain and her 
sister were both unmarried, and that the Courts of Europe busied 
themselves m discussing what husbands should be provided for 
them Great Britain objected to the Queen of Spam marT)ing 
a son of Louis Philippe, and France to her marrying a relation 
of Queen Victoria’s Eientuall) I^uis Philippe threw over an 
informal agreement he had made with thc Bntish Court, and 
arranged that the queen should marry one of her cousins, who 
was a contcmptiole person and in weak health, whilst her sister 
marned Louis Philippe's son; and thc marnages took place on 
the same day (1846) Great Bntam was furjous as it was 
thought that the queen would have no heirs, and that conse 
quently Louis Philippe would secure the throne of Spam for his 
own descendants As a matter of fact the queen did have chil 
dren, and the British fears proved groundless, but the British 
distrust of Louis Philippe remained incurable. 

Louis Philippe, however, was not to reign much longer The 
great year of Revolutions came in 1848 France started the 
The Revolutions movement by deposing Louis Philippe and inaugu 
of 1548. rating a republic, after ten months of turmoil, 

Louts Napoleon, the nephew of the great Napoleon, was elected 
as president for four years Revolutions, headed by political 
reformers or ardent nationalists, followed in nearly every country 
in Europe, but especially in Hungary and Italy, where the people 
strove to nd themselves of the hated Austrian yoke, and in the 
different states of Germany The Emperor of A< stria abdicated 
and his minister, Metternich was overthrown, whilst the emperor 
who succeeded, Francis Joseph, then a youth of eighteen, wa« 
driven from Vienna. The Prince of Prussia had to fly to England, 
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and there v,as some se\ere fighting in Italj and Hungar> 
Lord Palmerston s)mpalhi2ed with these various movements, 
gave advice m all directions,' and actually allowed arms tc be 
sent mdirectlj from ^\oolwlch Arsenal to the insurgents who 
rose m Sicilj Before long, however, the forces of reaction 
^ere triumphant Austria was enabled to preserve her rule in 
Northern Ital), and, with the aid of the Russians, to crush the 
Hungarians, whilst the movement in Germanj fizzled out 
Meanwhile Lord Palmerston s policy had prov oked Queen Vic 
tona’s keen dissatisfaction Moreover, he was inclined to carry on 
negotiations with other countncs without consulting pj^,, primer 
either the queen or the pnme minister The queen 
quite nghtly protested, and when Lord Palmerston, contrary to 
the wishes of the queen and the prime minister, expressed his 
approval of a coxtp d<tat by which Louis Napoleon had made 
himself master of France,* he was dismissed (1851) 


2. The Crimean War, 1854-6 


In 1854, EaAtem complications, so prolific of crises through 
®ut the nineteenth century, produced the only great European 
'^ar m wrhich Great Bntam his been directly en 
gaged since the great campaigns against •Napoleon 

In order to understand the causes of this war 

the Crimean War as it is called— we must try to appreciate 
the positions of the chief Christian powers engaged in it 
First, let us take Russix The czar, Nicholas /, was firmly 
persuaded of the impending dissolution of the Turkish Empire. 
He was anxious to come to some arrangement with Great 
Bntam before that event took plac^ and with that object spoke 
to our ambassador it St Petersbuig «Ve have on our hands 
a sick mm, a very sick man,” he said in reference to Turkey 
“we ought to agree about the funeral,” and he suggested that 


■sell and 


' Ewypon". wrote Pilmtnwn «ne»UmenunE miaiste, 

Oa country upon Fnglind for help wh di I am oU ged to tell h m »e cannot aff'A 
* Loun Napoleon had the lupport of the amy and earlr on the mn™ 
be »tTt«ed »er«niypeopIe who were the mote fhely to <.ppo4 h 5 te-eleci 
tnade hun«U iupteme. A year later he wa. elected «»'? 
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Great Britain might have Egypt and Crete as her share of the 
inheritance 

Secondly, there was Great Bntain Its Government denied 
that Turkej was mortally ill, and regarded the czar, not as the 
friendly undertaker, but as a person meditating an act of robbery, 
accompanied by violence, and if necessary bj murder But the 
British cabinet at that time was the result of a coalition between 
Whigs and Peehtes (see p. 625) The views of its members were 
not harmonious, Lord Aberdeen, the prime minister, leading a 
pacific section, and Lord Palmerston, who was liome secretary, 
a warlike one As a result its polic) was indecisive, vacilbting, 
and indefinite Moreover, in the crisis of the negotiations pre- 
ceding the war, both Russia and Great Britain had bellicose 
agents at Constantinople Pnnce MenUkikoff, the Russian agent, 
was determined to promote and extend Russian interests, and 
Lord Stratford de Redeltffe, the British ambassador, apprehensive 
and suspicious of Russian designs, was in favour of what he 
called a “comprehensive war’, if necessary, in order to thwart 
them 

Thirdly, there was France, under ns new ruler, the Emperor 
Napoleon III, who had succeeded to supreme power in France 
as a result of the Revolution of 1848 and of his own eoup d'etat 
inree years later Both as the nephew of Napoleon, and m order 
to divert the attention 'of the French from home affairs, he was 
anxious to achieve military glory, and to make himself the arbiter 
of Europe In the troubled Eastern waters he saw his chance, 
and seized it 

The Holy Land belonged to the Turkish Empire A trumper) 
dispute between the monks of the Roman and Greek Churches 
about the guardianship “of a key and a star”, the key of the 
holy places at Jerusalem and the star over the altar at Bethlehem, 
led to the monks being championed respective!) b) France and 
Russia, the one regarding itself as protector of the Roman and 
the other cf the Greek Church The matter was eventually 
settled, but the Russians, in the course of the negotiations, 
revnved an old claim to the protectorship of the Chnsltan sub- 
_)t“Cts of the sultan MentchikofT continued to press this claim, 
but the suUan, on Ixird Stratford dc Redchffes advice, rejected 
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It, as jt might have given the czar a large control over the iihole 
of the Tdtkish territories in Europe. Complex negotiations fol 
lowed, but unfortunatel) the British cabinet never made its 
position clear to Russia, and consequent!} the czar never realized 
that persistence in his claims was likel) to lead to war Eventu 
all) the Russians, in order to coerce Turkey, occupied the 
lurkibh principalities that bordered the Danube, and subse 
quentlj destroyed a Turkish squadron at Sinope (Nov , r853) 
Feeling in Great Bntain vvas aroused, Louis Napoleon was 
anxious for war, and eventually the British cabinet drifted into 
It, an ultimatum was sent to Russia, and on its rejection war 
was declared (March, 1854) Great Britain, France, and Turkey, 
joined in the following year by the ruler of Piedmont, the King 
of Sardinia, 1 were opposed to Russia, Prussia and Austria, after 
some hesitation, remained neutral 

The war which followed is generally known as the Crimean 
IVar, because U was m the Crimea that the mam military opera 
The war hons took place The original object of the allies, the 
expulsion of the Russians from the Danubian princi 
pahties, was quickly secured, but it was considered necessary for 
future security to'cnpple Russia, and for that purpose to capture 
Sel>as/opo/, the great Russian arsenal and fort in the Crimea, the 
“wery heart”, as it was called, “of Russian power m the East’ 
“The history of the Crimean AVar,” it has been said, “is a 
history of blunders ’ In a sense this is true of all wars, and the 
combatant who makes the fewer blunders is victorious But the 
great powers of Europe had waged no big campaign since that 
of 1815, and It is undeniable that the art of war had been some- 
what forgotten The allied forces bnded in the Crimea, and won 
the battle of the A/ma in September, 1854 But the battle, apart 
from the courage shown by the soldiers, refiected little credit 
upon the allies.” An immediate advance after the battle might 
have resulted m the capture of Sebastopol But the French 
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commander was mortally ill, and delajed Consequenlly lh<* 
Russians were given time to improse the defences by raising 
earthworks and by scuttling the fleet m the Bay of Sebastopol 
The allied commanders, after a dangerous flank march round 
Sebastopol, decided that an immediate assault was impossible, 
and undertook a regular siege 

The British base of supplies was at Balachim, some six mtUs 
irom their trenches A large Russian army which was outside 
Sebastopol determined to seize it, and on the Balaclava and 
25th October came the battle of Balatlata That 
battle was famous for three inadents Early m the day our 
Turkish allies had been repulsed by the Russians, the way to 
Balaclava was as a consequence only blocked by one regiment 
of foot, the 93rd, under Cohn Campbell Some squadrons of 
Russian cavalry tried to reach Balaclava by getting round the 
flank of the Bntish line, but Campbell, with great celerity, 
changed his front, and the Russian cavalry were obliged to 
retreat. Soon after this, the “Heavy Brigade’ of cavalrj, 
though It was outnumbered by three to one, charged the massed 
squadrons of the Russian cavair), and in some eight minutes 
broke through them and forced them to retreat Last of all, 
8‘x hundred men of the “Light Brigade made owing to mis 
taken orders, a magnificent though useless charge down a valley 
swept by artillery from all sides, and actaally managed to reach 
and temporarily to take possession of the enemy’s guns * The 
British forces, therefore, managed to save Balaclava, but the 
Russians got command of the only metalled road that ran from 
Balaclava to the Bntish trenches, and hence made this road 
useless for the transport of supplies Less than a fortnight 
ifter the attempt on Balaclava, the Russians made a determined 
attack at Inkerman upon the right of the British forces besieg 

>ng Sebastopol After a desperate battle fought in a fog a 

“soldiers’ battle’, if ever there was one— the Russians were 
eventually repulsed (November 5, 1854) 

The allies now, however, bad to fight a Crimean winter, and 
m the middle of November it be^n A fearful hurricane, accom 
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Bntjsh attack on the latter faited, but the French took th-* 
Malakofl, and the same night Sebastopol was abandoned b> the 
Russuns {September 8, 1855) 

The fall of Sebastopol really ended the war A congress of 
European powers was held at Pans at the beginning of 1856, and 
at the end of March peace ms signed By the terras Treaty of 
of peace, the integrity of the Ottoman Empire was »8js 
guaranteed by the powers, though the sultan promised reforms for 
his Chnstian subjects, and the Danubian principalities, ^\allachla 
and MoldaMa, were made self governing, eventually forming the 
kingdom of Roumann The Black Sea was declared neutral, and 
no ship of war was allowed upon it, nor were arsenals to be built 
upon Its shores 

3. British Diplomacy and the Period of 
Warfare, 1857-71 

The Crimean War proved but the prelude 10 a senes of wa-a 
all over the world No sooner was it over than Great Britain had 
to fight against* Persia and China, and to struggle for her power 
in India, where the Mutiny broke out m 1857 Moreover, her 
relations with France caused her no little uneasiness, especially 
m 1858 “We are nding a runaway •horse,” Palmerston had 
said of his alliance with Napoleon III, "and must alwa>s be 
On our guard, and Napoleon III was suspected of designing an 
invasion of Great Britain and of avenging his uncle’s defeats at 
Trafalgar and Waterloo 

Then in 1859 Bntish diplomacy was occupied with the JPar 
<>/ Italian Liberation Since the fall of Napoleon, Italy had been, 
as dunng past centuries merely a geographical expression” 
The King of Sardinia and the Emperor of Austria occupied the 
north, the Pope, the Duke of Tuscan}, and three other dukes 
shared the centre, the King of Naples governed, or rather mis 
governed, the south and Sicil} In 1859 the movement for unit 
ing it into a single nation under Victor Emmanuel, who ruled 
Piedmont, and was King of Sardinia, could no longer be re* 
pressed. But the difficulties were immense eight states had to 
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be united, the Austrians had to be expelled, and the existence 
of the Papacy m Ital) made the problem of unit) a most com 
plex one 'liie Italian |>atnots, hotvetcr, were fortunate in their 
leaders *1116 discretion of I'utor Emmanuel, the brain 
Liberation of Cazouf, his chicf minister, and the suord of the 
w«r, 1359 Garibaldi accomplished a United Italy. But, 

nevertheless, without the assistance of France and Great Bntain 
the motement might not have been successful Napoleon III 
with a French arm) drote the Austrian forces from Lombard) 
in 1S59, though later he forsook the Italian cause, and supported 
the Pope, whilst the Bnlish Government, with Lord Palmerston 
as prime minister and Lord John Russell as foreign secretar), 
fcaNe the Italians its moral support, and prevented European 
mtenention when Garibaldi with his thousand “Red Shirts’* 


conquered first Sicil) and then Naples in 1869 * As a conse 
quence, all Italy was united save Venice and the city of Rome, 
and these were finally added, the one in 1866, when Austria’s 
energies were occupied m a war with Prussia, and the other in 
1870, during the war between France and Germany, when the 
French troops who had been guarding Rome were withdrawn 
The American Civil War (1861-5) feUo^eil close on the 
War of Italian Liberation This was a war fought between the 
. Northern and Southern States first, as to the right 

The Amencan r i_ o * * ° 

iMj** ° Soatbtrn States to secede from the Union, 

* ^ and second!), as to the continuance of shiery, 

which was still the basts of all labour in the South The war 
was fought with great determination on both sides for four years 
before the North was fi rally successful® The earlier stages of 
the war were fought on the question of secession rather than on 
that of slavery, and the sympathy of the governing classes in 
Great Britain was inclined to the South, partly because it was 


the weaker side and paitl) because of the magnificent fighting 
powers which it exhibited The Northern States, moreover, by 
blockading the Southern ports prevented the export of cotton, 


which led to terrible distress in Lancashire 


I Armed with mu5lt€W dt for the scrap beap " Garbeld sod the thousand took w th the 
aid of the S t^AAtl pepubee the Steftj CcCwl tatcaty-foue Vtwf* 

*'l‘he war IS reckoned tLrougl hatile a d disease to have lulled or cnppled a imlUoa men- 
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The Bniish Go\ernroent, howexer, mamlamcd a strict ntu 
tnlit), though two incidenu nearly produced a war with the 
Northern States. A Northern man-ofwar xiolaled Trent- 
Bniish neutrality by taking on the high seas from a 
Bniish mail steamer— the Trent— t'lso agents of the Southern States 
'iho v.ere coming to Europe with the object of obtaining European 
assistance The British nation was funously indignant, and its 
Government sent the Guards to Canada, and penned a dispatch 
demanding the surrender of the agents and an immediate apology 
The Queen, at the suggestion of the 1 ‘nnce Consort— U xsas his 
last officul act before lus deatli — persuaded the Government to 
make the wording of the dispatch less peremptory in tone, and 
to gi\e the Northern States an opportunity of giving way without 
humiliation, an opportunity o( which they fortunately took advan 
tage(i86i)t 

In the other incident the British Government was at fault 
A vessel was being built at Birkenhead for use as a cruiser on 
the side of the South The British Government was The 
given information about it, but neglected to take steps Aiibema 
in lime, and consequently the steamer, called the Alabama^ was 
able to leave Bukenhead m 1863, and for the next two years 
played havoc with the merchant ships of the Northern Slates* 
Tlie States demanded compensation, and eventually, after long 
and cnlical negotiations, the mailer was finally ended in 1872 by 
Great Britain paying over three million pounds 

\\hilst the American Cml War was still raging a new person 
ahtj m European affairs liad arisen in Btsmarck Since 1815 
the policy of Prussia had lacked initiative and 
courage, and Lord Palmerston once spoke of her the Polish 
as a quantite neghgeable But Palmerston was to *^'‘*®* 
be rudely undeceived when Bismarck became the chief minister 

I Gut American feeling was at U wre on the poiot. Cf tKeAmencanpoetsUnes— 

W e g ve the cnilurs bade John 
Co< Abnm thought taras right 
Itwamtirourbullyu dadt John 
Provoh Dg ua lo light. 

*The Emsh Covemmeot on July «9 finally dec ded lo teue the vessel but at daybreak 
that raom ng the Alabama left the Mersey esiciisbiyon a Inal tni>. with lad es and other 
guests on board. The guests vrere landed in Wales end the ah p took In her armament and 
hercapuiD and a freah crew off the Axores, aodhnsted the Southern flag 
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of the King of Prussia in 1862 His policy iias one of “blood 
and iron” — he knew exactly what he wanted, and was determined 
to spare no force m order to secure it Lord Palmerston, now 
nearing eighty years of age, with a pacific court, a lukewarm and 
occasionally hostile cabinet, and an army which was small, and 
not, since the Crimean War, considered to be of great efficiency, 
■was no match for such a resolute diplomatist Thus, m 1863, 
British sympathy ivas aroused in behalf of the Polcs^ who, owing 
to Russian misgovernment, had nsen in insurrection The British 
Government dispatched three protests against the cruelty of the 
Russians in dealing with the rising, whilst Bismarck, afraid lest a 
successful rising m Russian Poland might be followed by a similar 
movement m Prussian Poland, concentrated three army corps on 
the western frontier of Prussia, ready to help Russia if occasion 
arose It is needless to say, therefore, that British protests were 
unavailing, and the insurrection m Poland was stamped out with 
merciless ferocity British intervention had merely irritated 
^Russia without mitigating the lot of the Poles 

In another and more important affair Bismarck triumphed 
In 1863 the SehUmtg IToltfein Question became acute Palmer 
ston IS reported to have said that there were only three 
schUiwig people in Europe who ever understood it the Prince 
^estion. Consort who was dead, a Danish statesman who was 
* ^ mad and he*himself who had forgotten It An attempt 
to explain it would therefore be difficult It is sufficient to 
remember that for four centunes the kingdom of Denmark and 
these two Duchies had been ruled by the same sovereign, but 
that Holstein was also part of Germany, and belonged m the 
nineteenth century to the German Confederation An attempt 
made by the King of Denmark to draw the lies between Den 
mark and Schleswig closer produced protests from the two 
chief German states — \ustiia and I’russia — and, on their proving 
unavailing, an Austro Prussian army proceeded to occupy Hoi 
stem Bniish sympathies were strongly with Denmark, which 
was regarded as a small slate bullied by two large ones An 
indiscreet speech of Lord Palmerston's led the Danes to suppose 
that Great Britain would support them by force if necessary, a 
delusion sedulously fostered by Bismarck, whr was anxious that 
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Denmark should go to «ar» in order that she might be deprncd 
of the Duchies Denmark was therefore encouraged to resist the 
demands made on her An army of Austrians and Prussians 
accordingly o\erran both Duchies, and, as no help came from 
Great Britain, Denmark had not only to sunender them, but to 
pay an indemnity for basing attempted their defence (1864) 

Soon after this, in 1S65, Lord Palmerston died The foreign 
policy of his ministry towards the close of his life v,as described 
by the opposition as a policy of “meddle and muddle”, and of 
“senseless and spmtless menaces” Yet it must be remembered 
that I ord Palmerston had been one of the creators of the king- 
doms of Belgium and Italy, and that he had carried Great Britain 
successfully through the later stages of the Crimean War In his 
old age he met m Bismarck a rual mth a freer hand and with a 
larger and better equipped army— and he was worsted 

The fi\e years following Lord Palmerston's death (1865-71) 
saw the establishment of Prussian predominance m Europe. 
The great object of Bismarck’s policy was to drive Auitro 
Austna out of Germany and make Prussia the Be~?n*weefc8* 
leading power there He accordingly brought on w»r oseej 
a war with Austna in rS66, the battle of Sadowa was decisive, 
and m seven weeks the war came to an end, Prussia gaining as 
a result the Duchies of Schleswig Holstein and the kingdom of 
Hanover,* and displacing Austna as tho chief power m Germany 

Prussia’s success was regarded with great apprehension by 
Napoleon III, whilst Bismarck saw that the unity of Germany 
could only be achieved by a successful war against oeman 

her old enemy, France Consequently, war be ''’■n 1870 1 
tween France and Prussia was probably inevitable And in 1870 
differences between France and Prussia relative to a candidate 
for the throne of Spam were dexterously utilized by Bismarck to 
bnng on a war, but m such a way that France appeared to be 
the aggressor In this war Prussia, supported by the other 
German States, including those in the south, was bnlhantly 
successful Yuhm a month of its opening, Napoleon III and 
a large army were captured at Sedan, and this was followed by 

•TleDuVeofCumlwrUnd WJl am 1V*» b»oiher tad succeeded to Uio throne of llaaover 
us sSjr as female lucceu on was not aOowei 
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the surrender of Afttz and the siege of Pans, nom Uiese 
disasters France could not recoscr, and in 1871 she had to 
agree to a jjcace b) which she paid an enormous indemmtj, 
and lost Alsace and Lorraine 

The Franco German War had other results. In France it led 
to the creation of a republic, which lus survived ever since. In 
German), the various states were Icderatcd under the leader 
ship of Prussia, whosL king became Lmptror oI German) 
Moreover, the war led to the final completion of Italian unit), 
as the Italians took advantage ot the war to capture Rome. 
Finall), the Franco-Gcmian War led to the re-opening of the 
Eastern Question* At Bismarck's suggestion — for Bismarck was 
anxious to keep both Russia and Great Britain employed — 
Russia, in 1871, took advantage of the Franco-German AVar 
to repudiate the article in the Ircat) of Pans neutraUzin,, the 
Black Sea Great Britain had not intervened m either of the two 
wars m which Prussia had been engaged Even this infraction 
of the Treaty by Russia onl) met with a protest from her, which, 
unbacked by armed force, was disregarded, and a European 
conference met soon afterwards and rescinded the article. 

4. The Eastern Question, 1876—8 

If Russia had repudiated one of the terms of the Treaty of 
Pans, the sultan had neglected to cany out another, his promised 
The Buiggrian reforms for his Chnstian subjects, "the worthless 
■ttocities i87« promise of a worthless potentate", came to no- 
thing and “the relations between the sultan and his subjects, 
that IS to say, the relation between the tyrant and his victims, 
went on just as before" Consequently there was continual un 
rest m the Balkan States In 1875 the people of Herzegovina 
revolted, and 1S76 their example was followed by the Bulganans, 
whilst Servia and Montenegro declared war on the Turks The 
Turks in revenge perpetrated in Bulgaria the most terrible bar 
banties Thousands of people were massacred and tortured — in 

'The terms of the Treaty of Para vh ch ended Ibe Crimean War had been broken before 
the war of r87o. for VVallachu and htddavu evtudrlt «vaa Intended ehould reir.am aeparate, 
bad been un teu tn >866 under the name orRomAaiua. 
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cn« phce, it Vios said, a child was impaled on a standard and 
paraded through the streets. 

How did public opinion m Great Bntam regard these events? 
On the one hand, the atroaiies drew Mr. Gladstone from his 
retirement (p C35), and in a senes ol speeches and BritUh 
pamphlets he summoned the nation to support a policy 
of freeing the Christian subjects of lurbej from the sultan’s con' 
trol, and of expelling the sultan, bag and baggage,” from Europe. 
Lord Beaconsfield, on the other hand, who was pnme minister, 
distrusted the political designs of Russia, and favoured what he 
called the “ traditional ” polic) of Great Britain — the maintenance 
of the integntj of the Ottoman dominions The British nation 
was divided between the horror inspired by lurkish cruelty and 
the distrust provoked b) long experience of Russian diplomac). 
But when Russia, after the failure of an attempt to secure Euro 
pean intervention m Turke>, declared war, and in 1877 invaded 
the Turkish territories in Europe and Asia, the latter sentiment 
steadilj gamed ground, and the memor> of Turkish barbaritj was 
gradually obliterated b> the accounts of the bravery which the 
Turks exhibited for stx months, against overwhelming forces, 
in the defence'of Pinna, their stronghold m the north of the 
Balkans 

But Plevna fell at last, and the Russians threatened to attack 
Constantinople itself The Russians were consequently able to 
force the Turks to make peace (1878) But the terms Treaty ot 
imposed by Russia were such that Great Britain could >878 

not acquiesce in them, and war seemed then imminent between 
Russia and Great Britain A British fleet brought up near Con 
stantinople, and six thousand troops were sent from India to 
Malta But then Russia agreed to refer the arrangement to a 
Luropean congress It met at Berlin, under the presidency of 
Bismarck, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury being the British 
representatives After critical debates a treaty, known as the 
Tnat} oj Berlin, was agreed upon <1878) By its terms Rou 
mania and Servia and Montenegro were declared independent 
of Turkey, Bosnia and Herz^vina, though still belonging to 
Turkey, wet* put under Austrian administration, Russia received 
a fon and a port in Asia Minor, whilst Great Britain, by a sepa 
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rate treaty with Turkey, was given control of Cjprus Two new 
States were created — one, Bulgaria, which was to be self-governing 
though under Turkish suzerainty, and the other, Eastern Rou 
meha, which was placed under a Christian governor nominated 
by the sultan but approved by the powers At the time the 
treaty was thought to be a great triumph for Great Britain, and 
Lord Beaconsfield proclaimed that he brought back ‘peace with 
honour” 

The Eastern Question had been since the Franco-German 
War the only question in Europe which really interested Great 

„ Britain, and after the Treaty of Berlin even interest 

The Eastern ’ 

(Question m that began to subside, and infractions of the treaty 
1 roused her to action Eastern Roumeln 
was united to Bulgaria m 1885 Austria in 1908 annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, whilst Bulgaria at the same time declared its 
complete independence of Turkey. None of these measures pro- 
duced anything but ineffective protests from Great Britain 

During the jears X913-4, renewed troubles had broken out 
m the Balkans First, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and hfontenegro 
combined against Turkey Then, having driven back the Turks, 
except from a small district round Constantinople, the allies 
quarrelled, and Bulgarias greed led all the other Balkan powers, 
including Roumania, to combine against her, with the result that 
at the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913 she got less than was originally 
intended A )car later, 1914, the unending quarrels and rivalries 
in the Balkans provided the occasion for the greatest war in 
history— the Uorld War, 1914-8 (see p 7160) 
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XLIX. Great Britain and World-Politics, 

1878-iQii 

On the whole, tt is tn-e ‘o 5a> tint up till 1878 the taie of 
European statesmen had l>cen fixed mainl) upon affairs in Furopc, 
and that, since that date, it has been fixed to an 
maeasing extent upon affairs m Asia and Africa. 

\\Tiat were the causes of this cliange? Parllj, no 
doubt, It was due to the fact that, for the generation that Ined 
after i8;8 there was no European problem that pressed for 
immediate solution, Ital> had attained her nationaht), Prussia 
had fought out her struggle vnth Austria and with Prance, and 
e^cn the Lastern Question ceased to be cxplosne Ihcn, again, 
in the }ears previous to 1878 the x'alue of extra European posses* 
sions was hardlj rcalired Cobden, for instance the free trader, 
had looked upon our great Indian Empire with an “e>e of 
despair” The popular view of colonics was expressed b> i)i8 
raehi who said in t8 S3. ‘ these wrciched polonies will all be 
independent in a few >caTS and are like a millstone round our 
necks”, whilst Bismarck said do n ot w ant colonics 

at all Their onl> use is to provide sinecures But the growing 
fidelity of the colonies to the British Empire and their increasing 
prosperity, coupled with the greater facilities of communication, 
gradually brought about a revulsion of feeling Above all, the 
European nations began gradually to realize the necessit) for 
expansion They had to find outlets for their growing popu 
lation,2 ftfish-roarkets for the products of their growing manu 
faciures. Africa and Asia offered the best openings for their 
enterpnse, and the field of rivalry between the various European 
nations has therefore been transferred from Europe to these two 
vast continents 

10fcourieDi»ra«r n later yean lieM qu «e d enlop none. 

*Tlie population of people of Furopean extract on increased from ijo nulllon* to 51a 
»i r ona .n the eo-irao of the n nelcenlh centary 
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I. Great Britain and Egypt 

To begin with, we must endeavour to trace the relations ol 
Great Britain with Egypt The first difficulties which arose there, 
Eeypt •"'1 however, were not causea oy the rivalry for expan 
iim« 1 paiha Sion, but wcrcdue to other circumstances It will 
remembered that Mchemct All hid made him 
self mister of Egypt, though he was still subject nominally 
to the sovereignly of Turkey His grandson, Ismail Pasha} 
succeeded m 1863, and was accorded by the Sultan the title ol 
Khedive — in return for a substantial money payment Ismail s 
reign was, it has been said, **a carnival of extravagance and 
oppression ” He possessed an unrivalled capaaty for spending 
money, for he added to the wasteful tastes of an Oriental despot 
a genuins desire to introduce into his country, in all haste, the 
conveniences of Western civilization, without the least idea bow 
to do It economically and effectively As a consequence, during 
his sixteen years of rule, the debt of Egypt increased from 
;^3 000,000 to ;^ioo,ooo,ooo, aod every form of extortion was 
practised on hts subjects in order to furnish him with money, the 
"fellaheen’ — as the Egyptian peasants are called — being per 
haps, during his reign, the most wretched people in all the world 
Some of his expenditure^ was wise. He was for instance, a great 
supporter of the Suez Canal Coml’any, and bought large quan 
titles of Its shares But he and his family, and the ministers 
and adventurers who surrounded him, recklessly squandered iho 
greater part of the money they obtained. One instance must 
suffice an Egyptian princess ran up a bill of ;^isooo‘> ^th a 
French dressmaker 

Eventually the crash came Ismail first sold aU his Canal 
shares Disraeh buying 000 000 worth of them for Great 
Britain. Then, in 1876, he repudiated the State debts. The 
creditors were Europeans, chiefiy Bntish and French, and such 
an action made European intervention inevitable. Moreover, 
Great Bntain regarded Egypt as the highway to India, and was 
tl vitally interested m the stability of its government The 

ilu » a Turtish tule usually fma ta gucnls and sovuraors ol proracei. 
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upshot, after v-anous complicated negotiations, was that Great 
Bntain and France m 1879 got the sultan to depose Ismail and 
to nominate Teivfiky his son, m his place, vshilst the public debt 
of Egypt was put under the supervision of the European powers, 
and two controllers, appointed by Great Bntain and France 
respectively, guided the financial administration of the country 
The Dual Control, as it has been called, was not to last for 
long There shortly arose an antt foreign movement, directed 
against any TurVish or European control of Egyptian ^ 

affairs, the motto of which was “Egypt for the ^v«nent, 
Egy^ptians” Moreover, m the army there was great 
discontent, chiefly owing to the arrears of pay, and m x88i 
Pasha, an officer in the army, was the leader of a successful 
mutiny, and practically obtained the control of the government 
There «oon followed a not m Alexandria m which some fifty 
Europeans were brutally murdered It was obvious that the 
country was dnfling into anarchy, and hundreds of Europeans 
began to leave the country The Great Powers, therefore, held 
a solemn conference at Constantinople to decide what should be 
done, hut they decided nothing and meanwhile the Egyptian 
soldiers at Alfexandrn raised batienes for use against a British 
fleet which had been dispatched to that port This was too 
much even for Lord Granville, the foreign secretary m Glad 
stone s ministry, whose policy bad hitbprto been of a somewhat 
dawdling character He suggested to France a joint bombard 
mem of Alexandria, but France fearful of Bismarck s designs if 
French energies were absorbed in Egypt, refused Great Britain 
accordingly acted alone, and on the Egyptians refusing to pull 
down the batteries Ahxandna was bombarded and the batteries 
destroyed Quly, 1882) Having once begun to interfere, Great 
Britain could not stop Sir Garnet (afterwards Lord) AVoIseley 
was sent to Egypt, and by a well delivered blow at Telet Kehir 
crushed Arabis forces (September, 1882), and Arabi himself was 
exiled to Ceylon The khedives power was re-established, some 
of the British forces being left provisionally in the country 

No sooner was the Arabi revolt suppressed than danger arose 
elsewhere The khedive not only ruled Egypt, but a vast country 
known as the Soudan, which extends south of Wady Haifa, and 
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was twice as big as France and Gennany put together. Moham- 
medans believe that a “Mahdi” will appear on earth, on whose 
The Mahdi and “niing the world Will bc converted to Mohammed- 
of'heVoudan ‘^^ism. A man in the Soudan proclaimed him 
self to be “the Mahdi” in iSSi. The Soudanese 
under Ismail’s rule had suffered, except during a short period 
when General Gordon was governor, every form of misgovern- 
ment, large parts of the land having been leased out to slave- 
hunters Consequently they flocked to join the new prophet, 
and It soon became evident that a formidable rebellion was in 
progress The khedive and his ministers, after Arabi’s downfall, 
sent a general called Hicks to crush the Dervishes, as the Mahdi’s 
followers were called; but the army was raw and undisciplined, 
and was totally destroyed ( 1883) * It was clear that the Soudan 
must be evacuated, at any rate for a lime The Egyptian Govern- 
ment was unwilling to adopt this course, and consequently the 
British Government had again to interfere, and to insist upon it. 

But at once two questions arose — how far was it possible to 
extricate the Egyptian gamsons in the Soudan, amounting to 
Gerdon'f ‘housand men? and what foim of govern- 

i^iioa, ment, if any, was to be set up in the SOudan after its 
’ ** evacuation? The British Government decided to send 

to the Soudan Central Gordon — ^who bad a few years before 
governed it for a short time — with the pnmary and main object 
of superintending the ev acualion and of sav ing as many gamsons 
as he could, and incidentally of making what arrangements were 
possible for the future government of the country. Gordon was 
a hero of heroes, brave, chivalrous, impetuous, emotional, self- 
confident;^ but because of some of these very qualities it was 
a mistake to send him. When he reached Khartoum (February, 
18S4), the capital of the Soudan, it was perhaps natural that he 
should lay the chief stress, not upon the unadventurous policy of 
evacuation, but upon the future settlement of the country and 
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the welfare of Us inhabitants First, he asked that Zobehr, a 
man ^'ho had been a noted $la\e-dea1er, should be sent to the 
Soudan as ruler, as he was a man of enormous influence But 
the British Government, fearful of public opinion at home, re- 
fused Then Gordon wanted, in his own words, “to smash the 
Mahdi" with British or Indian troops Kfeantime the chance 
of extricating the gamsons, if there ever was a chance, passed 
away, the tribes round Khartoum rose for the Mahdt, and, 
finally, Gordon’s own retreat was cut off 

Gordon had to be relieved But for file fatal months Glad 
stone’s Government procrastinated. Finally Lord ^VDlseley was 
De*th of advance guard was burned forward, only to 

^rdan learn, when within sight of Khartoum, that General 
* ^ Gordon, after an heroic defence of three hundred and 
seventeen days, had been killed, and that the town had fallen 
two days previously (January, 1S85) Relief had amved too 
late The shame and gnef of Great Bntain at the failure to save 
General Gordon may be imagined But nothing could now be 
done The fall of Khartoum meant the complete ci’acuaiion of 
the Soudan south of Wady Haifa, and the greater part of the 
gamsons fell into the hands of the Mahdi * 

Meantime in Eg)pt itself, “the land of paradox", a strange 
situation developed Arabi’s movement had been quelled by 
Government forcss — but what was then to happen? Great 

Britain could not annex the country or establish a 
formal protectorate without violating pledges which 
she had given to European powers On the other hand, she 
could not abandon it, the khedive could not stand alone, and 
It was clear that, in order not only to reform the country but to 
save u from anarchy, some power must interfere. To call in the 
Turk would have made things worse, whilst to ask for the inter* 
venlion of other European powers would only have increased 
complications. The upshot was that Great Bntun decided upon 
a provisional occupation, which was to last until Egjpt should 
be able to look after herself — and that occupation, which some 
optimists hoped would bst only for a few months, has, to the 
infinite benefit of the countrj, lasted till this da> The Sultan 
of Turkey still possessed, in name, the sovereign power Ho 
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rccencd an annual tnbute, and he linuted the numbers of the 
Egj-ptian arm)} the Turkish flag was the Egyptian flag, and the 
f'gyptians themselves were the sultan’s subjects The khedue, 
Tewfilc Pasha, and his ministers, m theory, were responsible for 
the government and carried on the administration of the coun* 
by' But the real securil) for the peace of Egjpt has been the 
Bn'ish arm), the real secunl) for its financnl stability has been 
the British ireasur), and the real ruler of the country has been 
the Bniish consul general. Lord Cromer • 

Under the guidance of Lord Cromer, “the creator of modern 
^gypt.” British “advisers’ to the Egyptian ministers have re- 
organized the finance and the system of justice and education 
Three of the greatest evils of Egypt, the three Cs as they have 
been called, were dealt vviih The eourbas/t, a strip of hippopot- 
amus hide with a tapenng end, once used with hideous frequency 
on the wretched Egyptians, was forbidden, the eorv/e, or forced 
labour, was stoj-ped, and the British ofTicials, by their own 
splendid example, and by using every check in their power, did 
® great deal to lessen the awful eorrvption — the wholesale bribery 
and sale of co/icessions — that used to prevail amongst native 
officials Moreover, British engineers have regulated the waters 
of the Nile, upon which the prosperity of Egypt depends New 
systems of irrigation have brought land into cultivation tint was 
desert before, and increased doubly and I’rebly the productiveness 
of previously cultivated land, whilst the building of the great dam 
at Assouan (completed in 1902) has doubled the available supply 
of Nile water 

Yet It was natural, perhaps, that other European nations should 
look with some suspicion upon British motives in retaining Egypt, 
and the attitude of France especially was persistently hostile As 
a consequence, great difficulties were experienced by Lord Cromer 
tn dealing with Egyptian finance, which was still subjected, to 
some extent, to international control, but the entente cordtale with 
Trance, soon after the accession of Edward VII, led to an agree- 
ment by which France recognized the British position m Egypt, 

‘OnTewfiVidmh Abbas II fuctceded him. 

•UtdCromerr«lredln.9<.7 sod was succeeded by Sir EldoD G<rnl and on Ibe laiter-s 
<!eaih ID ,9,, Lord K tehener was appouited. 
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and allowed Great Britain to fix her own time for the end of its 
occupation, whilst Great Britain in return recognized France's 
position in Morocco 

The British occupation gave British officers the chance to 
create an efficient Egyptian army, and in 1896 that army was 
Reconouest of Strong enough to undertake, with the aid of British 
Soudan i8g8. forces, the rcconqucst of the Soudan Parts of 
the outside region of that country had already been acquired by 
other powers, by France and Italy, by Great Britain and Abys- 
sinia, but the great mass of it was still, m 1896, under the cruel 
rule of the Khalifa, who had succeeded the Mahdi General 
(afterwards Lord) Kitchener worked out the details of the cam 
paigns in masterly fashion In 1898 the mam body of the Pervisb 
forces who fought with heroic bravery,* was finally destroyed at 
the battle of Omdurman, a battle which led to the capture of 
Khartoum, and the end of the Dervish rule The fact that 
population of the Soudan had sunk from eight millions to four 
and a half millions showed how merciless that rule had been 
The Soudan was put under the joint control of Egypt *tid Great 
Bntain in 1899, and since then has made steady progress. 

2 The “ Grab for Africa ” 

We turn from Egypt to other parts of Africa It is said that 
between 1879 and 1889 Great Bntain added to her possessions 
Be nnin oi cqual in Size to one third of Europe Some 

• pairfS? ” of these additions were in the East, such as Upper 
.884- B^jrmah (r886), but the Jarger part of them was in 
Afnca During the first half of the nineteenth century the interior 
of Afnca was almost unknown, but in the third quarter of the 
century the expeditions of explorers and more especially of 
Livingstone and Stanley, aroused European interest And then, 
in 1884, began what is called the ‘ grab for Afnca The Euro- 

pean powers, eager for new outlets, began a general scramble for 

» Our men were perfect" wrote an Eaglsh com.pondent, but the DcrvisliM we™ 
inpeib— beyond perfcctioa. Tbc > nBeneB mangled by every form of dea* 

Bian can devue cluag round the black flagand the green emptying the rpoor nueo borne- 
cnade cartridges dauntleuly Tbeir tpeam^ cbaiged deaUi at every moment bopeleoly 
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lerntones and “spheres of mOuence” The result was that 
France obtained m North west Africa an enormous empire, stretch 
mg from Algiers to the Congo River, tnenl> times the sire of 
France itself^ Germany obtained not far short o( one million 
square miles on the east and west coasts of Africa, and Italy 
possessions bordenng on the Red Sea or adjacent to it King 
Leopold of Belgium had already formed the Congo Free State 
in 1880, and Portugal had extended her ancient possessions on 
Cither coast of Africa 

Great Bntain herself was not behind other competitors She 



already possessed Cape Colony and Natal, Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast To them she now added Beckuanaland ^ ^ 
and Rhodesia On the west coast, chiefly through the ej'uin* 
cnterpnse of Sir George Goldie, a Bntish company **’“'^* 
developed Nigeria, which has, since 1900, been a British Pro- 
tectorate On the east, the East Africa Company developed 
*hat are now known as the Protectorates of British East Africa 
and Uganda, the latter country being first penetrated about 1890 
Moreover, protectorates were established over parts of Somaliland 
and Zanzibar respectively m 1884 and 1891 Needless to siy, 
the scramble, whilst it was m progress, led to considerable diplo^ 
matic complications, which were, howe\er, gradually overcome 


•Muchoflt lioweTcr u tie I gh« “aajr *ol"of tie Sah»rin detert. 
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by agreements between the various powers concerned Great 
Britain was also engaged in sanous little wars in Uganda, m 
Nigeria, and with llie Ashaniccs 

3. The Far East 

(See M*p, p. 697) 

From Africa the scramble for territory spread to the Far East, 
Great Britain had already acquired, at the close of the eighteenth 
The century, Penang, and, withm ten years of the battle ol 
Ttr Eut Waterloo, Malacta and Singapore, these three being 
now known as the Straus Seulcments. In the early seventies 
she obtained influence over the Malay States, which were finally 
federated under British proieciion m 1896, whilst m 1888 she 
obtained the protectorate of North Borneo and Sarawak, the 
latter state the creation of an Englishman, Raph Brooke.^ But 
there were still left the islands m the Factfic, for which there was 
a brisk competition between France, Germany, and Great Bntain. 
the latter had acquired the Ftji Islands^ in 1874, and she added 
various other islands towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

At the dose of the nineteenth century the rivalry between 
European nations was transferred to China. Here, however, as 
Ore«i» Britiin elsewhere, Great Bniam had already acquired a long 
China, it must be remembered, boasted of 
•nd 1857.60 possessing the oldest civilization in the world, and 
looked with contempt on the mushroom growth of European 
nations* Consequently the action of Chinese officials was apt 
to be high-handed, and had already caused two wars between 

iRaJili BrooVe ifler ninnus awar fram (chooU torred forat.mc lo the army 

of the East Ind a Company He aobseqiieally inbented a fortune bought a schooner and 
saUed to Borneo tn 1838 »here he qnchlr cstablisbed a great reputsl on mih the natives. 
Uoforlunauly the coast tnbei of Borneo wete Inveterate pirates and very cruel ones the eol 
lecIiOD of as large a number of human heads as possible be ogwith them a passionate hobby 
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Great Britain and Chmx The first occurred m 1840, nhen a 
Chinese Commissioner deal‘ ut \ery summary fashion with Bntish 
subjects who, with the connivance of minor offiaals, were smug- 
gling opium into China. As a result of the war, Hong Kong was 
ceded to Great Bntain, and since that time the trade of Hong 
Kong has been developed to such an extent that it now ranks 
amongst the six greatest ports in the world The second war 
took place between 1857 and i860, and was caused by the fact 
that Chmese officials had insulted our flag which was flying over 
a vessel trading at Canton Great Britain was aided by France, 
and eventually China, after the Summer Palace at Pekin had 
been destroyed, agreed to pay a laige indemnity, and to allow 
European ministers to reside at Pekin 

Later on, the other powers came m France developed a large 
Empire to the south of China dunng the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century, Russia occupied Port Arthur,* xhe Boxer 
and gradually ate into the frontiers of northern outbreak igoi 
China, Germany, in 1898 took advantage of the murder of two 
mssionanes to acquire Kiau Chau, whilst Great Britain acquired 
Wtthai-^it Meantime mining and railway concessions were 
obtained m different districts by Europeans Chinamen, perhaps 
naturally, resented these foreign activities m their country, and 
the result was the creation of a patriotic society called the 
Boxers, who wanted all white men to»be exterminated The 
“Boxers’ became supreme m Pekin, and proceeded to besiege 
the foreign legations (190*) Consequently an international force 
was sent, which successfully relieved the legations, and at the close 
of the military operations China had to pay a large indemnity 
Now China is at last waking up and many Europeans look with 
no little apprehension upon the probable effects of Chinese com 
petition in the future. 


There have been since the Tr^ty of Berlin m 187S, no great 
wars between European nations, but the trading and colonial 
rivalries between the Great Powers produced, at times a con 
siderable amount of friction. Thus Germany and Great Britain 

ITliaRtmianscvdedFort Arthur 19 Japaa 101905 after lh« Ruso-JapaseseWar 
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found wme diHictilty In settling their Ixiundancs In Africa. 
Great Hritain incurred the iH will ol I rnnee b) her occuintiou 
ueutiofi ®f ^ (irnt Uniain herself was %cr> sjs 

orfti Drit»io Clous of Kuuus dcsigns m Afgtianistan and the 
1 -ar Hast Htncc for manj of the )cars after tSjb Great IJrttam 
was m a position of isobtion, and H the lime of the South 
Afnean in iS'jg (p 71a) there is no doubt lliat Great 
Bntain was extremely unpopular In I urope 

But with the accession ol King Ldward \II m 1901 Great 
Bnlain s jxisitton slowly improxed * I.aigcl> through the king’s Influ- 
ThtTrttiidwith cnee tiie attitude of the Biitish and Frcncli nations 
towards one another became more fncndlj, with 

II9®Sh - t 

•nd RuMi»<tj07). the result that in 1904 an agreement, as we have 
seen, was made iKlwcen them which settled oil their disputes. 
In the same )e.-ir— 1904— war broke out between Russia and 
Japan The prtJgrcss of the bttcr power had liecn marvellous 
m the prcMous forty years, and its success in the war revealed 
to Furope ns enormous strength. Rcbtioas between Japan and 
Great Bnuin bad been for some time cordial, and m 1905 ^ 
dcfcnsivL alliance was made between them which strengthened 
the British position m the far East.* nnallj.’soon after the 
Russo Japanese Bar was over, the Coiemmems of Russia and 
Grevt Britain begin lo enter into negotiations, and in 1907 an 
arrangement was made between them (set p 695) Great Bntain 
dunng the bst few years has also strengthened her fnendships 
with the smaller powers of Furope. Her rebtions, however, with 
the strongest of all Contmenul powers — with Germany— are still 
somewhat uneasy many people m Great Bntain being, nghtly or 
wrongly apprehensive of German ambitions. 

1 Tlie f»cl th»t e gh« inoii»rch». aad ihM •n-^nudenti from Froncoond Amenci otmeK 
CciKland lo«tt«nd K ng Edwoid VII • fuiKral tfaowtd tb« KtpMt onJ offectioo wh cKli«f>»e 
bup r«d in rofujn counlri**. 

SITie olUnnco was rcnewoil la 1911. 
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L. History of India since 1823 

The treaty mth Russia, refeiied to at the close of the last 
chapter, aas concerned almost exclusnely, so far as the British 
rrere concerned, mth the secunty of India, and it may, 
therefore, be appropriate at this stage to return to the 
history of our great Indian Empire That history has 
already been slietched till the end of Lord Hastings's rule in 1S23 
(Chap XXXVIII), a rule which saw the final extension of our 
supremacy over the Native States 10 the mtenor, and we may 
now follow the course of events up till recent times After 1S23 
the whole peninsula of India, from Cape Comorin in the south 
up to the Scmde frontier and the Sutlej Rner on the north, was 
under British aiithonty Part of this rast territory was directly 
governed by the British, part was under the control of native 
rulers, subject, however, to the supervision of the British Govern 
tnent Meant me other rulerships had been created elsewhera 
One dynasty had succeeded in founding the kingdom of Burmah, 
and was even threatening Eastern Bengal, and another had sue 
ceeded in unusng most of the tribes of Afghanistan into one 
strong state, whilst Ra«Jil Singh had established a great state 
m the Punjab— the land of five rivers— a lerntory which stretched 
from Peshawur and Kashmir in the noijh to the Sutlej River in 
the south 

Difficulties soon arose between Great Britain and these inde- 
pendent rulers. The first war came m 1824-6 with Burmah, and 
on Its conclusion the British obtained the cession of 
some temto'y and an indemnity In 1839 occurred Afghan war, 
the Birsi A/ghan JFar The frontiers of the Russian * 

Empire and the British Empire were, at the beginning of the 
nmeteenth century, some 2000 miles apart, but gradually, as 
these empires expanded, their frontiers approached one another, 
till, at the end of the century, they were at one place barely a 
dozen miles apart In the northwest, Afghanistan was regarded 
by the British as a buffer state between their own empire in India 
and the Russian Empire, and the good will of its ruler was con 
sideied essential for the secunty of the former Matters began 
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to looV critical in 1837 — the year of Queen Victoria’s accession. 
The Shah of Persia, with encouragement from Russia, attacked 
Herat, a great stronghold in Northwest Afghanistan; and when 
the attack failed, Russian agents in the following year began to 
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Kabul, the capital, and Kandahar were captured, and llit old 
niler restored, whilst Dost Mohammed eventually surrendered 
himself to the British. 

Tor two jears there was peace, though the Afghans were sulky 
and sullen Then, in 1841, came a great disaster The British 
agent at Kabul was murdered At the same time the military 
stores were captured by the Afghans, and the weak British bngade 
at Kabul found itself inadequately supplied with food and sur- 
rounded by hostile forces After two months’ resistance it was 
forced to negotiate with the leader of the Afghans, Dost Moham 
raeds eldest son, and, under promise of safe conduct from him, 
It started in the depth of winter, four thousand strong, and accom 
panied by twelve thousand camp followers, to retire to India 
Of this whole number only one reached Jalalabad, the nearest 
Eniish garrison, the rest, except for a few pnsoners, perished 
either from the effect of exposure to the cold or from the knife 
Md the musket of the Afghan Such a fearful disaster had to be 
avenged Two armies rrurched from India for Kabul, the one 
bj Kandahar, under General Nott, and the other by the Khyber 
Pass, under General Pollock They arrived at the capital within 
a day of each ofher, burnt the great bazaar, rescued the prisoners, 
and returned, leaving Dost Mohammed to resume the throne. 
It is now generally agreed that the British made a mistake m 
deposing Dost Mohammed and m mierfenng m Afghanistan 
Moreover, the tragic annihilation of the Kabul garrison upset 
the belief m British invincibility, and was not without its effect 
upon the subsequent mutiny 

The First Afghan War was the beginning of a senes of cam 
paigns, which lasted, with little intermission, till the final suppres 
Sion of the Mutiny m 1859 Difficulties with the Annexation o{ 
nilers of Setnde, as the lower valley of the Indus Scimje, 1843 
IS called, led to a brilliant campaign against them undertaken by 
Sir C Napier' The subsequent annexation was described as 
“a very advantageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality”, 
giving, as It did for the first time the benefits of a strong and 
honest administration to the inhabitants 

V Wap er’s p intime dupatch announc og ibe conquest of ihe country— Peccavu I have 
Ssiade*— ahowed hisown douhu aa to whether Itoat ht es were allojjeiher jusi Sed. ^ 
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Our next war arose as a consequence of the death of the 
•‘Lion of the Punjab”, as Ranjit Singh was called He had 
The Sikh Wars, Careful to keep on good terms with the 

JS46 and 1848-9 British Government, but on his death, in 1839, 
there was no strong man to succeed him Consequently there 
came a period of turbulence and anarchy inseparable from a 



senes of disputed successions Finally, a military committee 
became supreme, and proceeded to invade Bntish temtor> 'Var 
therefore became inevitable. The inhabitants of the Punjab were 
mainly who were members of a Hindoo religious sect 

founded m the fifteenth century, and Ranjit Singh had recruited 
from amongst these Sikhs an army of some eighty thousand, who 
have been compared for their steadiness and religious zeal to 
Cromwell’s famous “Ironsides” The two Sikh wars were con 
sequently the most formidable and stubborn that the British had 
to fight dunng the whole course of their conquest of India. 
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In the first war (1845) the British tson four pitched battles 
in three weeks, one of them, that of Itrozskak, being described 
as “the most blood) and obstinate contest eier fought b) Anglo 
Indian troops”. That war ended m an unsatisfactor) peace, and 
hostilities soon reopened In the second war (184^) the first 
battle was at ChthairtaUak, here the British, though tht) man- 
aged to take the Sikh position, lost two thousand four hundred 
men killed and wounded, besides four guns and the colours of 
three regiments. A splendid \ictory, howcicr, at Gujerat five 
weeks later destro)ed the Sikh arm) For the first two hours the 
artillcrj was used with splendid effect, and then a general idiance 
earned the Sikh position *‘\Ve stood two hours in hell,” so a 
Sikh described the battle, “and then we saw six miles of in 
bntry" In both wars the commander in-chief was Lord Gough 
Ko one has e>er doubted his braiery and persistence * But his 
conduct of the war ivas much attacked at the time. His “Tip- 
pent) tactics” — he came from Count) Tipperar) — were con 
demned as precipitate, and he was loo fond of frontal attacks 
With the ba)onet to make sufficient use of flank mo%ements and 
artiller) fire His last victor) was, however, a fine achievement 
The Mctor)’at Gujerat left the Bmish masters of the Punjab 
The countr) was annexed, and some of the most capable men in 
India, including Henr) and John Lawrence, were sent to govern 
it The) inaugurated a per od of peace and good government, 
which increased the prospent) and happiness of all the inhabt 
lants Consequent!), when the Mutiny of 1857 broke out, the 
Punjab remained not merely passively quiescent but actively loyal 
The Second Sikh War had been fought whilst Lord Dalhousie 
Was governor general, and he was responsible for the annexation 
of the Punjab But the Punjab was not the only Daihoujie s 
extension of British temiory which took place t^ie. 1843-56 
dunng his rule of eight years (1848-56) Outrages upon British 
merchants and insults to the Bntish flag necessitated a fresh 
war with Burmah in 1852, and led to the annexation of Lmver 
Burmah and the mouths of the Irawaddy River The misgovem- 


4 “Tte was as btave', said one of lus r«Dow.officera, "os ten I c 
teeth and iwo tails" and « saying of bis. * I never was bate and 
spoke with a ttronc Irish brogue) has been oftenquoled. 


ons each mth two teu ol 
never shall be bate " (he 
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incnt of Oudh by its rulers had been so scandalous that the East 
India Company sent orders for its annexation, which Dalhousic 
earned out m 1856 Moreover, Lord Dalhousie himself was strong!) 
of opinion that the direct rule of the British was much superior 
to native rule, and he consequently refused, in certain eases, to 
sanction the old custom b) which Hindoo princes who had no 
children of thtir own miglit adopt heirs to succeed them Thus, 
when the rulers of and of Jhanst, in Central India, died 

without direct heirs, their territories “bpsed " to the Compan) 

So far we have been concerned with the extension of the 
Bntish control in India, but it must not be supposed that the 
soeut of Bntish rulers were not directed to bettenng 

profit the lot of their subjects. On the contrarj, especial!) 

during the governorship of Lord Wtlham Benttneh 
(18J8-35) and Lord Dalfumste (184S-56) great reforms were 
made. The former abolished suiUt, 05 the compulsor) suicide 
of Hindoo vyidows on the death of their husbands was called,* 
suppressed the tku^, bands of hereditary assassins who roamed 
about India strangling travellers, encouraged educated natives to 
tal-e a share in the government, made important financial reforms, 
and initiated a measure for giving liberty of the press The latter 
reorgantred the internal administration of India, developed canals, 
introduced the telegraph, the railway, and cheap postage, and 
encouraged education Indeed Lord Dalhousie must be regarded, 
whether as empire builder or reformer, as one of the greatest of 
our proconsuls. 

I^rd Dalhousies polic), however, was one cause of the Indian 
Mutiny in 1837 Western reforms m}stified and unsettled the 
Cautea of mifid and natives thought that the world was 

Mutny being turned upside down. To many natives the tele- 
^ graph was magic, whilst the railway threatened the caste 
system because people of different castes had to travel together in 
the same carnage. It was even thought that all Bntish projects 
of reform had but one design — the destruction of the Hindoo 
religion Again, the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, though 
undertaken with the best intentions had aroused distrust It 
TritnitTifm, Wnfr Lori Cannrng, "Lori 

^ Punnf one yttt m Bengal alone no lees than c ght bundfcd w dows ^re faunrl to drartu 
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successor, was not made aw-are of the peculiar conditions of land 
tenure m Oudh, and that his subordinates aroused the hostility 
of the great landowners m that province bj a settlement of the 
land which did the landed aristocracy gnesous injustice. Con 
'equentl), m the Mutinj, the landowners of Oudh were against 
the British. 


Bui there were other causes of the Mutiny It was primarily 
a mutiny of the Sepoys, and the causes were largely military The 
oatue troops outnumbered the British by eight to one, they 
thought that the success of the Bntish was due to them, and their 
Opinion of British invincibility had been shaken bj the Afghan 
and subsequently by the Crimean War Moreover an old 
prophecy that the rule of the British would end one hundred 
years after the Battle of Plassey was not without its effect. The 
occasion for the Mutiny arose, however, when the Enfield nfle 
■ftas substituted for “Brown Bess” In those da>s the soldier 
to bite the cartridge with his teeth, and the report spread 
hke Wildfire that the cartridges for the new nfie were smeared 
^th the fat of cows and the lard of pigs The cow was sacred 
to the Hindoos, whilst the pig was an abomination to the 
Jlohammedans.' The story may have had some slight founda 
bon of truth in iL* At all events the Sepoys believed it, and 
the agitators against British rule thus found a ready illustration 
of the deceitful designs of the British upon the sacred religion® 
cl the Indian peoples, and a cry which united the Hindoo and 
die Mohammedan in a common opposition 

On Sunday afternoon, May lo, 1857, the Mutiny broke out 
at Afcenit, where the Sepojs shot their officers and murdered 
^hat Europeans they could capture From Meerut 
the mutineers streamed to Delhi, some 40 miles aoay, 
persuaded the native regiments stationed there to join 
>H the rising, and proclaimed the descendant of the old Mogul 
Emperor, who still lived in the palace at Delhi, as ruler of India 
About three weeks later, the Mutiny spread to the garrisons in 
Oudh and m the Ganges valley The British position then 


1 The eartndges had to he greased la order to fit mto the 
the evidesee » confl ct ng it u probable that some of these 
•Iraosi immediately recalled— were smeared, itj some mis 
wbKh object on was taken 


—••'logos— though they a 
take, with the ngred 
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apocared desperate. The districts affected b> the Mutm) equalled 
in area France, Austria, and Prussia put together, and were m 
habited by some ninctj four millions of people The Bntish 
soldiers m all India numbered only thirty nine thousand men and 
at the opening of the Mutiny there were but three British regt 
ments between Calcutta and Meerut The revolting Sepoys were 
in possession of the old capital of Delhi, and had secured a figure 
head in the Mogul king, they had shut up one Bntish gamson 
at Cawnpore and another at 1 ucknow, the capital of Oudh and 
to these three centres the mutineers were flocking from the othei 
gamsons of northern India. 

The Indian Mutiny is, perhaps, the most tragic episode in our 
history Bntish officers were so confident in the loyalty of their 
own native regiments that they refused to take precautions, and 
were pitilessly shot by their men Many white women and chil 
dren were barbarously murdered, and the suffenngs of the men 
and women besieged during the intense heat of that Indian 
midsummer were more fearful than can be imagined But all 
else pales before the honors of Catmport The 
ef Ckwopofe Europeans there, nutnbenng some two hundred ana 
“ fifty fighting men, and more than dbub’e that num 

ber of women, children, and invalids, took refuge in an open 
plain, defended by small earthworks. For eighteen days in the 
scorching heat they were exposed to attacks made by thousands 
of rebels. At the end of that time their position was hopeless, 
and they accepted the offer of a safe-conduct by boat down the 
river made by Nana Sahtb a pnnee who had joined the rebels 
because he had not received from the British Government a pen 
Sion to which he thought he was entitled. Tlie gamson marched 
to the river But when they had embarked, a murderous fire was 
opened upon them, many were killed or drowned and of the 
survivors the men were pursued and butchered save four, who 
managed to escape, whilst the women and children were captured 
and imprisoned A fortnight later Nana Sahib gave orders for 
the slaughter of these prisoners two hundred and ten in number, 
the horrible work was done and the bodies the dead with the 
dying, were thrown down a well (July 15) 
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ti-" than at this crisis in its histor} When the mutineers, at the 
coening of the Mutin>, reached Delhi, Ltoitcnant WtUougJh), 
inth a little garnbon of eight men, defended the great uriiiih 
iragaiine of Delhi against hundreds of assailants, and *>*«**"» 
then blew It up so that the mutineers should not gam posses 
'ion of It In the Punjab, Limrence, aided by tardes, 
Chamhrlam^ and John Niehohon, stamped out mih stem and 
uniinng energj the beginnings of mutiny amongst the regiments 
stationed in that pronnee A British force of barelj four thou* 
sand men advanced upon Delhi, won a battle against o\en\helm 

numbers, occujned the famous Rid^e^ which stretched to 
"ithin three quarters of a mile of the cit) walls, and held it 
against the desperate sorties of the thirty thousand Sepo>s who 
defended the cit> Hnve/oek and one thousand fne hundred 
tnen, in an attempt to save Cawnpore, marched m nine da)8, in 
W Indian Jul> one hundred and twent) six miles, and fought 
four actions The garrison in the Residenc> grounds of Luck* 
now— Its gallant commander Henry Lawrence, was killed on the 
second da> of the siege— consisted of onl> a thousand British 
fighting men and seven hundred lo)al Sepo>s It had to defend 
aa enclosure a’mile m arcumference, made up of detached build 
mgs and gardens connected by palisades and ditches, against an 
enemy which could bring up artillery within one hundred and fifty 
>ards, and occupj houses within fifteen jards of its defences 
^et for eight) seven dajs it successful!) held this position against 
Jill attempts at storming and the still greater dangers of mining, 
made b) hugely superior forces 

Yet the heroism of British soldiers must not lead us to for^^et 
the services of those natives v»ho were loyal The native armies 
of Bombay and Madras remained unaffected by the 
revolting Sepoys- The native pnnees, for the most loyalty 

partj^held aloof from the Mutinj , and some gave the British 
active assistance, such as the chief of Patiala, who protected the 
great road running from the Punjab to Delhu Sepoys fought 
bravely for us m the Residency at Lucknow, and on the “Ridge” 
at Ddhi The Guides, for instance, horse and foot, started for 
Delhi at six hours’ notice, and marched "at the hottest season 
of the year through the hottest region on earth” for twenty-one 
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dajs a’ an average of twentyseven miles a day Tlieir bravery 
m the operations at Delhi, when ihcj lost half their men, and 
all their British officers were either Lilled or wounded, was ontj 
equalled by that of the Gurkhas. Moreover, even some of tie 
revolting regiments protected their officers and aided them to 
escape, whilst touching stones are told of the fidclitj shown 
by native servants towards the British women and clnldren 

By the end of Septtmhtr the cntical period of the Mutiny 
was over In tht previous month the “Ridge” hvd been rein 
siermiBc ot forccd bj a column from the Punjab under John 

■nd^’leUeY*'^ Nicholson Owing largely to Nicholsons heroism 

(lept'illlS'^ov ), ettergy, Delhi was finall} stormed on the 
•*57 14th September, though Nicholson himself was 

mortally wounded. Five days of street fighting followed before 
the rebels were completely expelled from the cit> Havelock, 
through no fault of his own, had arrived too late to save Cawn 
pore, but he and Ouiram, “the Bayard of India”, were able to 
fight their way to Lucknow and to relieve the garrison (Sep* 
tember as) though they were m turn besieged when they got 
there Reinforcements then began to pour in from Great Britain. 
In Nbtemitr, Colin Campbell was *ible to make a further ad 
vance upon Lucknow, and the Residency was again relieved 
and the troops withdrawn 

It took some time, however, before the Mutiny was finally 
suppressed The city of Lucknow was not finally captured till 
1858 In the same year a brilliant campaign was carried out by 
Sir Hugh Rose m Central India, where the Mutiny had spread, 
and not till the spring of 1859 were hostilities completely at an 
end Stern punishment was meted out to those who deserved 
It, as the tragedies of the hlutiny, and especially of Cawnpore, 
made it impossible for the British to be altogether merciful. 
That considerable seventy should be shown in revenge was m 
evitable but the governor general. Lord Canning successfully 
exerted his influence on behalf of clemency * 

The Mutiny marks an epoch in Indian history In the first 
place, the queens Government became directly responsible for 

1 He was called Clemency Cann a n cloBine wh ch wa* first g ven in unpat ence 
and anger l)UC rema ned to be an tionour 
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ihe government of India, and the rule of the East India Com 
pany came to an end This was announced b) a Proclamation 
of the queen m November, 1858, the felicitous ^\ordIng Rejuu, 
of which ^vas due to the suggestions which the queen 
ntade to the pnme minister, Lord Derby Some years later, in 
*877 the assumption b> the queen of the title of Empress of 
India symbolized the change. Secondly, in India itself the 
period of warfare came to an end- For the last fifty years the 

Bntanrica has been imposed upon India and no hostilities 
have occurred in the interior of that vast continent Thirdly, 
the Mutiny affected the policy of the Bmish Reforms were in 
future undertaken with a due regard to native susceptibilities 
Lord Dalhousies policy of annexing native stales on the failure 
direct heirs was abandoned The proportion of British troops 
to native troops was increased and care was taken that the 
artillery should be worked mainly by Bnhsh soldiers 

Over the history of India since 1857 we must pass briefly 
Suspicion of Russian designs was the most prominent character 
tstic m the foreign policy of the Indian Government. 

Russian intrigues at Kabul led to a Steond Afghan ArBhttn*w»r, 
IFar (1878-80) The Amir of Afghanistan was de 
posed and the new Amir had to consent to receive a Bntish 
resident In a few months the resident was murdered and his 
escort of Guides killed after an heroic '’defence. Hence a cam 
poign had to be undertaken which was famous for the march 
of Sir p (afterwards Lord) Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar 
Eventually a prince called Abdur Rahman was made Amir and 
^he British then retired Abdur Rahman (died 1901) and his 
successor kept on good terms wuh the Indian Government 
which gave to the Amir a large annual subsidy for the mamten* 
ance of an army of defence to guard against the dangers of a 
Russian invasion 

The relations between Russia and British India remained 
uneasy and suspicious for some time after the Afghan “War and 
hostilities were at times imminent especially m * 

>884 The Russians were suspected of attempt Convcinion**" 

«ng an advance upon India through Persia and 

fteir railway extension to the edge of the Afghan frontlet was 
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vie'^ed "ith apprehension The Anglo Russian Convention of 
1907 has, however, relieved the situation Russia recognized 
Afghanistan as outside her sphere of influence, and undertook 
to conduct political negotiations with the Amir onlj through 
Great Britain On the north east frontier the situation ivas made 
more secure, as both Great Britain and Russia undertook not 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of Thibet or to annex any 
part of its territory Great Britain at the same time recognized 
the special interests of Russia in North Persia, whilst Russia 
recognized those of Great Britain in the south east of that 
country, which included lhat frontier of Persia which marches 
with our own Indian frontier 

But the easiest access to India is by sea and not by land, and 
the approaches to India by that element have been carefully 
Th« defence* guarded Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea, be- 
ef India {Q„g5 (o Great Britain, and the purchase of the Sue* 
Canal shares by Disraeli (see p 674) has given Great Britain a 
large control over that canal In the Persian Gulf the position 
of Great Britain has long been dominant It was Great Britain 
who made the gulf safe fbr commerce, and she has made treaties 
with the tribes that border its shores 

Meantime since the Mutiny the land frontier of India has 
been extended The Second Afghan iVar led to tlie annexation 
Exten»Doof Quetta*and other districts in the southeast of 
indwiijEmpire Afghanistan A Third Burmese Jf'ar was forced 
* upon Great Britain in 18S5, and led to the annexa 

tion of Upper Burmah Gradually, moreover, our suzerainty was 
proclaimed over the tribes in the northwest, which live in the 
hills between the plains of India and the frontier of Afghanistan 
In 1893 our supremacy o>er them was recognized by Afghanistan, 
but, except in ci.rtain districts, vre ha>e left the tnbesmen to 
govern or misgovern theniselv« As with the Highlanders of 
old, plunder is the romance of their lives, and to rob and kill 
one anotht^, and to combine in making raids upon the neigh 
bounng pluns, has been their main occupation for generations 
The raids which the) have made, besides the more dangerous 
combinations that have been organized under the influence of 
fanatical Mohammedan pnests, have necessitated various exjiedi 
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tons, such as those to Chiral and Tirnh (1897), and the 

campaign against the Zakka Kkels and the Mohnands m 1908 
But the mam energies of British statesmen m India since the 
Mutiny have been occupied in promoting the welfare of the two 
hundred and thirty millions of people under their soeui proeres* 
own immediate control, as rcll as keeping in touch *®59 
^ih the SIX hundred rulers of native States who govern, “under 


■undefined and undefinabie British control”, sixty millions of 
subjects The British in India have developed what is, in some 
respects, the most efficient, and, so far as its higher branches at 
*11 events are concerned, one of the least corrupt administrations 
in the world They have secured internal peace, and fought, as 
far as human agency is able to fight, against the twin horrors of 
India, the plague and the famine. They have built railways and 
canals They have organized a most efficient medical service, 
and they have encouraged education 
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LI. The Self-governing Colonies 
and their History 

'Ve turn from Indio, the scene of one of the most benetolent 
end efBcient despotisms m the norld's histor), to a unique product 
0* the Brmsh Empire— the Sel/Goiermng Cohny 
The problem that Great Britain had to solve in the 
nineteenth century was a difficult one How was a 
colony “to be a daughter m her mother’s house and be a mistress 
in her own ”? How was Great Britain to give to her colonies the 
control over their own affairs, and >ct prescnc any connection 
»ith them? To British statesmen, both Whigs and Tones, these 
objects for long appeared, m the words of the Duke of 
‘‘ellington, “completely incompatible' In Canada, however 
a solution was at last achieved, and we must now trace briefly 
how this was accomplished 

I., Canada and Newfoundland 

It may be remembered that Canada, by an Act passed m 
* 79 t, was divided into two provinces, an Upper and a Lower 
each possesaing a governor who was nctninated by .j.j, 
the Bntish ministry, a legislative council nominated rebeiiiSn^tls^ 
hy the British governor, and an elected assembly Soon after 
*815 discontent with this form of government began to develop 
tor the assembly had no control over the expenditure or the ministry 
and, not unnaturally, desired it The situation was aggravated 
owing to the fact that m Upper Canada the offices of state were 
monopolized by a few families, whilst m Lower Cnnada there was 
constant friction between the French and the British colonists who 
"ere, it was said, so hostile to one another “that they only met 
m the jury box, and then only to the utter obstruction of justice” 
The discontent ^me to a head in 1837, just after Queen Victoria s 
accession i In that year there were in both provinces small rebel 
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Company, and formed out of part of them the pronnee of Mant 
teha, whilst a )ear later British Columbia was added to the 
Dominion, and m 1905 Alberta and Saskatchesian were created * 
Into the wonderful de\elopment of Canada during recent jears 
IS not our province to enter The resources of Canada, first 
PCThaps realued owing to the building m the eighties of the 
Canadian Pacific Raihraj, offer opportunities of almost illimitable 
expansion, and of late j ears the expansion has been proceeding 
so rapid a pace that the Dominion of Canada seems destined 
before long to rival, in population and wealth, its great neighbour 
die United States 

The United States had failed to conquer Canada or to 
detach her from her allegiance to Great Britain both in 1775 

in 181a, but many Canadians are, nghtly or premier 
Wrongly, of opinion that the supineness and weakness 
®f Bntish statesmen enabled this neighbour undulj stmw 
to curtail Canadian boundaries There were three important 
ftomier disputes The first, which affected Canada’s frontiers m 
the east, was settled by the Ashburton Treat} of 184a, which 
tecognized the claims of the United States to a wedge of territory 
between New Bhinswick and Quebec. The second concerned the 
Tarl\esi,and was the subject of a compromise in 1846, the United 
States keeping Oregon, whilst Bntish Columbia and Vancouver 
Were retained for the Bntish Empire. The third concerned the 
boundary of Alaska, which the United States had purchased 
from Russia The matter was m 1903 referred to arbitntion, 
and the decision on the whole favoured the American claims, 
for the sea boundar) flanking the Yukon lemtones — which be 
longed to Canada and are now important because of the gold 
fields — was awarded to the United States 

2. Australia and New Zealand 

A distinguished historian has said that just as the great fact 
in the history of England duting the eighteenth century was the 
nse of the United States, so the great fact m the history of En'r 

* Newfcpundland obta ned »elf n iSjj bat hu preferred lo rem» a nol 1 1- t1 

ttaituehedtotheDotmnon. r 
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land in the nineteenth century was the progress of Australia, And 
certainl) that progress has been extraordinary. A Spanish admiral 
Early seuie "as, perhaps, the first European to sight the 

AMtraiii Australia * In the course of the same century 

Dutch seamen explored its western shore and also dis 
covered Tasmania, whilst at the end of it came the vojage of the 
famous English buccaneer. Captain Dampier But not till 1770, 
when Captain Cook, after exploring New Zealand, sailed along 2000 
miles of the more fertile east coast, were its possibilities for Euro- 
pean settlement realized ® Eighteen years later, in 1788 — the year 
before the French Revolution broke out— the first Bntish expedi 
tion amved at Port Jackson and laid the foundation of the colony 
of New South Wales. Some of the early settlers were prisoners 
transported by the British Government, but iC must be remem 
bered that in those days the penal code was very severe (p 607), 
and many persons were transported for the most trivial onenccs, 
whilst others were political pnsoners whose views were too advanced 
for the Government of that day , and before long, moreover, what 
undesirable elements existed were completely s«amptd by the 
number of free settlers who arrived The colony, like other 
colonics, had its initial difficulties, but in lyjy'Macarthur, by 
buying at the Cape some of the merino sheep which the King 
of Spam hid presented to the Dutch Government, laid the foun 
dation of the gigantic wool industry of Australia, whilst, hter on, 
wnous discoveries enabled the colony to develop beyond the Blue 
ilountains, which at first seemed definitely to check its progress 
westward 

Gradually other colonies were formed out of the original tern 
tones of New South ^\ales. In Tasmania the first settlement was 
Orewih ef >n 1803 South Australia, as us cipitak Adc- 

e^iSniV.'*” suegests, was founded in the reign ofUilliam IV. 

\ictom, whose canital Mr.|ltr,YYrTi.. cy^yty* tr> rierne- 
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mnrae-, became a separale colony in 1S51, and Queensbnd fol- 
lowed suit eight jears later Mcantitne the first settlement sras 
®ade m the west m 1829 and detclopcd tnto the colon) of West 
ralia. In the earl) fifties came the discovenes of gold in Ntw 
South W ales and Victoria, which led to an enormous immigration 
and this was >cr> shoril) followed by the grant of self government 
to neatl) all the colonies (1855) To dcscrilx. the later deielop- 
^nt of Australia requires a book to itself, and all we can note is 
'-anous pronnccs were federated together and 
the Commonuealth of Australia 
The two islands of Zeabnd were annexed b> Great Rntnin 
m 18^0 There were severe hostilities for some time with the 
»es, the Afaons, who fought cleserl) and brase!) 

‘>«hind their fortified stockades The countrj has ' 
prospered as a British colon), and self government was granted 
« m 1855, and fift> )eafs hter it became the Dominion of lYaa 
<iland In us goaernmeni and policv it 15 perhaps the most 
r*®aiocTatic of all the colonies in the British Empire. 

3. South Africa 

from the Dominion of New Zealand we turn to the most 
recently united of our colonies, to South Africa Neither the 
POtt nor the histonan has >et arisen to do justice 
*0 its varied and romantic story But the Union of Afriea. 
^^th Afnea, achieved in 1909, marks the end of a period during 
*nich South Africa, to a degree perhaps unexampled in the annak 
of any other countr), has been “the sport of circumstance and 
enables the histonan to survey that story with a more impartial 
mind than was perhaps previously possible 

The Cafe oj Good Ilofe was first discovered by the Portu 
Snese m i486 At first 11 was regarded merely as a port of call 
On the way to the Far East, and it was chiefly 
because of its value as a halfway house to its Eastern 
^''essions that the Dutch established a station there m 1652 
fhe Dutch, however, then began to settle in Cape Colony, ana at 
jne close of the seventeenth century these Dutch settlers were rein 
‘orced by Huguenot exiles from France. In the last years of the 
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cigljtecnth ccnUir), \ hen Hollmd occiiped !>> Ujc French, 
Grcit llntnin captured and held Cajxi Colon), but she p^^e it 
b-\cU at the Peace of Amiens m tSos I Jler on, however, Great 
Ilntiin rccaptureil it, and in 1814 her title I'as formall) recog 
nizcd, on a certain sum litint; paid for its purchasa 

In order to make the complicaicd story of South Africa subse- 
quent to 1815 clearer, three points should be l)omc in mmd In 
ro»uion *be first place, Great Dritain for some time, like Holland 
«ft*r 1813. former jears, regarded the Cape chicfi) as a halfiray 
house to India as a place where ships Iwund for India could 
obtain water and \actuals She was jealous of retaining cxclusne 
control oacr the sea borders of South Africa, but she avas ex 
ircmclj reluctant to increase her temtor> or her responsibilities 
m iht interior, she was anxious indeed, to draw m the horns of 
Empire rather than to extend them 

Secondly, the Gutch at the Cape, or Botn as they came to 
be called, had altered hide in character since their first settlement 
in the country Upon them as with the Punians of the seven 
teenth century in England whom indeed they resembled in man) 
respects, it was the leaching m the Old Testament rather than 
that in the New that had ihe greater hold The) had the same 
intense conaaction as the Puntans that God was with them in all 
their decisions and ihe supreme self confidence and selfnghteous- 
ness that such a convfciion engendered And the rugged ob- 
stinate simple Boer farnner incurably suspicious of ever)thing 
new, and ardently tenacious of his rights, had little in common 
with the eager sympathies progressive ideas, and it must be 
added, the somewhat ignorant sendmentahly which charactcrired 
a large portion of the British public during the nineteenth centur) 
Thirdly, there was an enormous coloured and semi barbarous 
population in South Afnea, part belonged to the Hottentot race, 
but the great majority of tnbes such as the Kaffirs Zulus, and 
Basutos, belonged to the race of the Bantut Even at the present 
time in the territories compnsing the Union of South Africa the 
Kaffirs outnumber the people of European descent by six to one, 
and of course, a hundred years previous to the Union the dis 
proportion was much greater, the total number of Europeans in 
South Atnca in *815 being only some thirty thousand. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 1S33 

It was the nathc tiuestion uhich first produced friction be- 
tween Coer ar^d Briton. Allusion has already been made to the 
pTo^nh of huraamtarian sentiments in Great Britain ^he •boJition 
during the ninelcenih century’. It was natural that «' ‘Sm. 

these sentiments should aficct the opinion of Great Britain as 
to the relations which ought to exist between the white and 
coloured races Gradually it was felt iliat sbscry and the slave 
trade could continue no longer in British territories. Great 
Bntain, owing largely to the influence of AVilberforce, had made 
a beginning, in 1807, by prohibiting the slave trade, the horrors 
cf which it is impossible to exaggerate; and at the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) she had persuaded the other Luropcan nations to 
follow her example In 1833 Great Britain went a step further 
and prohibited slavery in the British dominions. The British 
planters in the ires/ Itidies were the chief people afTtrcted by 
this bw. They had hitherto depended upon the slaves who had 
been exported at various tiroes from Africa for the working of 
the sugar plantations. To compensate them for their loss a sum 
6f twenty millions was voted to them by the British Parliament. 
At the same time the slaves were to remain for a period of years 
as apprentices to their old masters. But the apprentice system 
wa, a failure, and led to the complete emancipation of the shvts 
in T838. There was considerable friction between the Jamaican 
planters and the British ministry over ibis and other questions, 
"hlch finally led to the suspension of the Jamaican constitution 

(>839). 

But the Dutch at the Cape also possessed slaves, chiefly 
imported from the Malay States and parts of Afnca, and they 
were affected by the law of 1833 They received 
compensation, it is true, but only to about one third 
of the real value of their sbves. The abolition of * 
sbvery, however, did not so much rankle in the Dutch mind as 
the conferment, five years previously, in 1828, upon the native' 
races in Cape Colony of the same political rights as Europeans 
possessed. The natives were regarded by the Boers as belonging 
to an inferior race, and so destined to be for all time hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the white race. Besides, their 
numbers and turbulence made them a constant source of danger 
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Ktmherlc}, led to an enonnous tush of people, chiefly of British 
origin, and the British Government, to preserve order and protect 
the interests of their own subjects, annexed the whole conntr) 
round Kimberley, to the great disappointment of the two 
Republics, who thought they had a better claim to it (1S71) 
Meantime, in Cape Colony itself considerable progress had 
been made About rSao a great many British immigrants amved, 
Pro ess of Settled, for the most part, m the eastern part of 

Csp^Coioay the colony round Grahamstrvn Periodic hostilities 
with the Kafhrs — there were no less than fi^e wars 
between r8i5 and 1878 — led to the territories of Cape Colony 
being extended up to the Orange River As the colony prospered, 
both Dutch and British colonists demanded more control of the 
government, they obuined partial control m the fifties, while in 
187“’ Cape Colon) became self governing 

The thirt) two )ears preceding the Union of South Afneo, 
from 1877 to 1909, have been years crowded with incidents, and 
these have been the subject of such acute controversy that it is 
difficult to explain them clearly m brief outline The first of these 
AnackkUon of incidents was the annexation of the Transvaal in 
TMn»v**i, 1S77 JS77 The Transvaal had not prospered since its 
independence had been recc^niied Divided leaders and an empty 
exchequer had paraljsed its government Its weakness had be* 
come a danger to the whole European population in South Africa, 
more especiall) as it was on the veige of war with the natives on 
Its boundaries, and such a war, if successful for the natives, as it 
might have been would have unsettled all the tribes elsewhere 
Under these circumstances a British commissioner, who had been 
sent out with full powers, deaded to annex the Transvaal to the 
British dominions, and bis decision was supported by the Home 
Government 

This annexation had two effects In the first pbee, U angered 
the Zulus who bordered on the Transvaal. Tliey had betn 
Zulu War Organized by Cetewayo, and possessed forty thousand 
warriors, and they had hoped to invade the TransvaaL 
'the relations between the Bntish and Zulus had hitherto been 
inendly, but, in the imagery of the latter, the English cow, as tne 
result of the annexation, had neglected her own calf— Zulubnd, 
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wd was giving milk to a strange calf— the Trans\'aal Various 
disputes led finally to war in *879 The Bnlish sufiered a disaster 
at Isandhlwana, where a dctaclicd force was surrounded and 
killed almost to a man, but this was followed by a IJntish victor}’ 
at Ulundi and the capture of Ceiewayo, which led to the sub 
niKsion of the Zulus 

The second result of the annexation was the nsing of the 
Transvaal Boers The great majority had been opposed to the 
incorporation of the Transi'aal in the Bniish dominions, ^ 

^t it 13 improbable that any rising would have taken Boerwir, 
place if the Bntish Government had earned out its * ‘ 
expressed intention of granting self government. Instead of that, 
^th the ministry of Disraeli and that of Gbdstone, which suc- 
ceeded It, pursued a policy of what has well been termed “loiter 
ing unwisdom ”, and nothing was done. Then suddenly, in 1881, 
the Boers rose. The British commander. Sir George Colley, had 
only been in the country five months, and with a “scratch” force 
of one thousand two hundred men had to attempt the release of 
some isolated garrisons in the Transvaal He underestimated the 
fighting capacity of the Boers and the strength of their position 
near Lam^s N*l, and he was repulsed in two attempla to dislodge 
them Then came the crowning disaster The Boers, attacking 
in their turn, stormed Majuba HtU, a hill with a lop like a saucer, 
the nm of which was held by part of the IVntish forces , they forced 
the British back from the nm into the basin below, with the result 
that Colley himself was killed, and the defenders of the hill cither 
shared his fate or were taken pnsoneis 

Just before Majuba, Gladstone’s Government had been nego- 
tiating for a settlement with the Boers, it continued to negotiate 
after this disaster, and finally agreed to recognize independence 
the independence of the Boers, though they ««®eni*ed, issi 
were to be under Bntish suzerainty (1881) Whether Gladstone’s 
ministry was nght in this policy has been matter of fierce dispute 
It has been urged in its defence that it was bound to continue the 
negotiations begun before Majuba was fought, and to carry them, 
if possible, to a successful issue On the other hand, the fact 
remains that Gladstone’s ministry, on entering office, had resolved 
to maintain the annexation , and the abandonment of this nolicv 

fcenj ^ 
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a few months later, after three British reverses, led the Boers to 
believe that their independence was won by force of arms and to 
belittle the fighting powers of the British race. 

Three years later, in 1884, the Bntish Government, at the 
urgent request of the Boers, dropped the title of ‘ sureram power" 
p«ui Kriieef and accordcd to the Transvaal the title of S<)iitk 
Cetii fUiodea. Afritcn Rtpublu, though It preserved a veto on 
all treaties which the republic might make with foreign powers, 
and insisted on freedom of trade and res dence for all Europeans 
(1884) By the same convention the boundaries of the Transvaal 
were strictly defined But Paul Kruger, who as a boy of ten had 
taken part in the Great Trek, and was now president of the re« 
public, had visions of a Boer Empire, which might dominate South 
Afnca. Fortunately, however, for Great Britain, an Englishman 
who had settled in South Africa, Cent Rhodes, had still wider 
visions of an empire under the Bntish flag, which might match 
the mighty Dominion of Canada on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Largely through his efforts the successive attempts of the Trans- 
vaal F^public to e.xtend us sway were foiled Thus the republic’s 
aggression in the west led the Bntish Government to declare 
Seehuanaland a Bntish protectorate m 1885, her activity was 
checked in the east by the British annexation of Zululand m 
1887, and in the north by the creation m 18S9 of the British 
South Afnca Company, ^bich obtained the control of the country 
now known as Rkodesta 

Meanwhile the internal conditions in the Transvaal had been 
entirely altered by the discovery of the goldfields in 1886 
The eoideeids People swarmed into the republic, and the town 
discovered isss of Johannesburg Sprang mto being. In a few years 
the newcomers outnumbered the Boers What was to happen? 
The policy of President Kiflger was uncompromising He im 
posed various restrictions which hampered the development of 
the mines, and, at the same time, proceeded to extract from their 
produce nineteen twentieths of the taxes which he desired for the 
admimstration of the republic. Moreover, by various laws, he 
practically excluded the newcomers from having a vote or any 
share m the political control of the country 

The situation, there is no doubt, was an exceedingly ditii 
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cull one Between the old fashioned, conservative, slow moving 
Boer fanners in the country, and the bustling, active, somewhat cos 
mopolitan European cold hunters who lived m the . 

. , * , „ . T_ The UitUnders 

town — XTitlanders as they were called — there could 
be little sympathy It was natural that the former should be ap- 
prehensive of their nationality being stifled by the ever increasing 
invasion of the newcomers, and should oppose any concession to 
them On the other hand, it was impossible that educated Euro* 
peans, who formed a majority of the population and possessed 
more than half the land and nine-tenths of the wealth, should 
remain in the position of “helots’, subject to the caprice of a 
government over which they had no control, and which was, m 
addition, notonouslj corrupt 

In 1895 niatters came to a head. Preparations were made 
for an armed rebellion Cecil Rhodes, who was premier of 
Cape Colony, supported the movement He felt that ^he jameion 
the position of the Uulanders was intolerable More ‘* 9 S 
over, Kruger’s polic> blocked his great scheme of uniting South 
Afnca, for Kruger tried to detach the republic commercially from 
the other states in South Africa by lavounng in all possible ways 
the railwaj to '\he Portuguese harbour of Delagoa Bay, thereby 
rousing great resentment in Cape Colony and Natal But the 
movement for rebellion ended m a complete fiasco, its leaders 
could not agree as to the best policy to «be pursued, and gave up 
the idea Dr Jameson, however, who had collected some six 
hundred horsemen on the eastern frontier of the Transvaal, auda 
ciously invaded the republic at the end of 1895, and had igno- 
mimously to surrender with all his men four days later 

The Jameson raid had evil consequences. It led to Rhodes 
resigning the premiership of Cape Colony — m Rhodes s own 
words “it upset his apple-cart’, it embittered feeling between 
Dutch and British throughout South Africa, it encouraged Presi 
dent Kruger to make elaborate preparations for war, and the col 
lapse of the raid caused the German emperor to send a telegram 
of congratulation to Kruger which aroused great resentment in 
Great Britain Moreover, as the result of the raid, the lot of 
the Uitlanders became harder instead of easier, and the prospect 
of remedying the grievances by peaceful means more remote. 
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But Mr Chamberlain, the Bntish secretary of state for the 
colonies, and Sir Alfred (afterwards Lord) Milner, the British 
high commissioner at the Cape, were determined that something 
must be done. Protracted negotiations with Kruger led to no 
result, and war became inevitable In October, 1899, Kruger 
issued an ultimatum, and shortly afterwards war was declared 
The Orange Free State threw in its lot with the South African 
Repubhc, and Great Bntam found herself involved in a formid 
able struggle, a struggle upon which depended not merely the 
future political pnvileges of the Uitlanders, but the existence of 
the British Empire in South Africa. 

It is perhaps not a matter for surprise that the initial sue 
cesses in the South Afncan War should have gone to the Boers. 
The Sooth They had made secret preparations for some timft 
AfrewWir whilst the Bntish arrangements were incomplete 
i8«-«9w Boers were all born fighters, campaigning m 

a country the conditions of which were familiar to them, and 
they possessed a mobility, through all being mounted on hardy 
pomes, which made them for some time extremely baffling foes 
for the British forces. Consequently, one Boer force was able 
to invade Natal and to shut up the British osmmander, Sir 
George \Vhite, in Ladysmith, another invested Kimberley, while 
a third crossed the Orange River and inwded Cape Colony 
The Bntish misfortunes culminated m the Bfaeh IVeek of 
December, 1899 when three reverses were suffered m six days 
In Natal, Sir Redvers Buller, trying to cross the Tugela Jltver 
in order to relieve Ladysmith, was rep-Ised, losing ten guns and 
nearly one thousand men Idled and wounded. In the west, 
Lord Methuen attempted a night attack on the Boer position 
at Ma^rs/onteifi, which barred the way to Kimberley, and failed, 
the Highbnd regiments suflenng most severely In Cape Colony, 
a night march made by Gatacre, with intent to surpnse the 
enemy, resulted instead in the surpnse and defeat of the British 
at Stormberg 

The Boers, however, had made three miscalcubtions. In the 
first place, they expected that the Dutch in Cape Colony would 
jom them, but though a certain number did so, the great ma 
Jonty remained neutral Seoondijr, they relied on assutance 
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from European powers, but though the sjmpaihtes of Euro- 
pean peoples, perhaps not unnaturall>, were stronglj with the 
Boers, the incontestable supenont) of the British 
navy made an) armed intervention too hazardous eaicuUtion* 
for any European Government to attempt it Thirdly, previous 
«penence had caused the Boers to belittle the fighting capacity 
of the Bniish race and the determination of Bntish statesmen 
But Great Bntain felt she was on her tnaL Regulars and volun 
leers, mihtia and jeomanr), were poured into South Africa from 
Great Bntain The Uulanders and Bntish in vanous parts of 
South Afnca formed themselves into corps which did invaluable 
service. Most significant of all, Canada, Australia, and Ne« 
Zealand sent volunteer regiments to aid the mother country By 
tlie end of 1900 Great Bntain had more than a quarter of a mil 
bon of armed men in South Afnca- Moreover, Great Bntam’s 
two most trusted soldiers. Lord Roberd and Lord Ktlehener^ 
^ere sent out as commander in chief and chief of the staff 
The clouds then soon lifted Lord Roberts relieved Kim 
berley, and captured at Paardeberg, in February, 1900, the Boer 
force under Cronje, which had previously barred the Briiiih 
way, and was then trying to escape The day follow •ueee»»e« 
«ig Cronji’s capture, Ladysmith was at last, after vanous unsuc 
cessful attempts, relieved by Boiler Lord Roberts occupied 
Bloemfontein in March and Pretoria in Jun^ and both republics, 
of which these two places were the capitals, were then annexed 
to Great Bntain 

But the Boers held on with gnm tenacity They had, both 
before and after the capture of their two capitals, harassed Lord 
Roberts’s communications, captured some of his 
supplies, and won various small successes The 
Boers were excellent guerrilla fighters, their generals, Botha and 
Dt JVief, were ubiquitous, whilst the ex president of the Orange 
Free State, Sio>», inspired the Boers with his own unUnng zeal 
Lord Roberts left South Afnca in November, 1900, and then 
Lord Kitchener, his successor, gradually wore the Boer resistance 
down Finally, in June, 190a, peace was made. By its terms 
the two republics were formally annexed to Great Entam but 
the Dutch language was allowed m schools and courts of justice- 
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the question of granting the nati\es a vote was left to each state 
to deal with,* and self government was to be granted as soon 
as circumstances would permiL 

Lxcluding those who died from disease, a not inconsiderable 
number, the British had lost six thousand hses and the Boers 
^ ^ four thousand in the ftehtinc, and the war had cost 

3riU«b .wii 

eenerosKjr thc British iiation ;^ioo,oooooo in monc) But the 
war had preserved South Africa for thc Bntish flag, 
and It made possible Us subsequent union No power could 
have acted with greater gencrositj than Great Britain did after 
thc war She spent fise millions of her own money in resettling 
the Boers on their own lands, and she pledged her credit for 
loans amounting to forty millions to assist her new colonics, 
whilst Ixird Milner for nearly three years supervised their re 
construction At the end of that lime representative government 
was introduced, followed by the grant of full self government m 
1906, only four and a half years after the end of the war— an 
expenment which, though apparently rash, has been vronderfully 
|ustiflcd by us success 

Meanwhile the movement for the union ol the South African 
States grew quickly A national convention to cotisider its prac 
The Union of began to sit in 190S, and concluded us 

South Afriee labours in 1909 A wise sptnt of compromise and 
toleration pervaded -til parties and overcame all diffi 
cullies General Botha was selected by the governor. Lord 
Gladstone (Mr Gladstones son), as the first prime minister, and 
m October, 1910, the new Parliament of South Afrtea^ represent 
mg the Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies, Cape Colony, 
and Natal, was formally opened by the Duke of Connaught — not 
the least remarkable of the many remarkable events in South 
Africa during the past century 


We have dealt with the story of the self governing colonies, 
and a word may be said m conclusion as to their present con 
stUutions and their relations to the mother country Each ol 
the five dominions — Canada Newfoundland, Australia, New 

> I( tun beta settled n Ihe nesaDoc 
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Zealand, and South \fnca— has *1 Parliament consisting of two 
bouses the popular chamber, upon whose support the mintslr) 
IS dependent, and which has the chief control in 
finance, and the other, called i Senate or Council, ■nd ib«ir 
consisting etthur of nominated or of elected members 
Eiery law has to be passed through both these assemblies. The 
degree of power allowed to the provinces composing Canada, 
Australia, and South Afnca respectively vines, m Australia the 
provinces arc given a great deal of independence, m Canada 
and South Africa not very much With rcgi-d to their reia 
tions to Great Britain, each of the self governing colonies has 
a Governor appointed by the Crown He plays a part in c.ach 
colony similar to that played by the sovereign in Great Britain 
He selects the prime minister and acts as adviser m times of 
cnsia, m addition to this he has the power of vetoing laws or 
of refemng them to the Bnlish Government, though he would 
only do so if he held that they conflicted with imperial interests. 

Vanous attempts have been made of late years to bring the 
colonies and the mother country closer together The first 
Colonul Conference was held m 1887, and others followed at 
intervals They were attended by the prime mimsters of the 
various colonies and by representatives of India. In future these 
conferences — Imperial Conferences, as they are to be called 
—are to be held every four years, the j>nme minister of Great 
Bntain being the ex-oflicio president* Moreover, a special con 
ference dealing with imperial defence was held in 1909, whilst 
niany people hope that a system of preferential tariffs may yet 
niore closely unite the colonies and the mother country 

Ihe British Lmpire m 1911 had a population of some four 
hundred and ten millions It included twelve and a half million 
square miles, or, in other words, U was ninety one The Br lUh 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland and « 1911 
thnee the sue of Europe It comprised one-fiflh of the worlds 
surface and over one fifth of its inhabitants, and it possessed it 
IS said, nearly ten thousand islands and two thousand rivers It 
has helped to develop Great Bntain’s enormous prosperity, but 
U has also brought upon Great Bnlain vast responsibilities The 
IThefimof the** InpeMlCoafeiencet* wis held in 
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problems of the future, tlie problems of trade and of defence, the 
many problems connected with the government of the coloured 
races, arc difficult of solution, but we ma) hope that the Tm 
pire’s future leaders may possess sufficient foresight and states 
manship to deal wisely and patiently with them The change 
that has come over the lintish race in its attitude towards its 
huge possessions males it certain at any rate that Great Hritain 
will not in the future be guilty either of indifTercncc or want of 
sympathy m dealing with the manifold difficulties that he before 
her in governing the vastest and most beneficent empire yet 
known to history 
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PREFACE 


This sketch, which I have entitled “The Groundwork of the 
War”, carries the History down to 1921 It ts of course mainly 
concerned with the causes, course and results of the ^Va^ 

The events of the War are stiH so close to us that it is difficult 
to see them m their right proportion For that reason the 
account of the War is, m length, somenhat disproportionate to 
the rest of the work Moreover, the difficulty of writing any 
History nf the War as part of British History is that any account 
of it must oe unintelligible unless sufficient emphasis is laid upon 
the efforts of our Allies. The History of Great Bntain, at any 
rate from 1914-31, must be intimately associated with World 
history, and the causes of the War cannot be really understood 
without some knowledge of European history since 1S71 An 
attempt has accordingly been made to give an account of the 
period as a whole, including a brief outline of the relations of 
European nations since fSyi, though the details given are mainly 
those which are concerned with British efforts and interests 

I desire to convey my thanks to my colleague Mr R- S de 
Havilland, with whom I visited the battle-hnes from Ypres to 
Verdun soon after the war was over, and who has kindly read 
through the proof sheets 


C H K. MARTEN 
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I. The Armed Peace, 1871-1914 


The history of war and peace for the half century after the 
Battle of Waterloo falls into two divisions, first, from 1815-54 
a period of peace, then from 1854-7* a period of warfare 
In 1871 the period of warfare came to an end and another Amed 
penod of peac^ began, but it was an uneasy peace for ****** 
^ great part of the time, with nations steadily increasing their 
^nnamenis and preparations for fear of war The years from 
*871-1514^616 a penod indeed of peace, but of “Armed Peace". 
And in 1914 began the Great War which has not yet (1921) led 
to the unueisal peace so earnestly desired by mankind * 

The most stnking feature in Europe dunng these years was 
the position of the House of HohenzolUm This house, secunng 
*n 1415 the Mark or Electorate of Brandenburg, had The Hou.e ot 
added Prussia at the beginning of the seventeenth Hohen*oiiem 
century, and had then steadily increased its possessions chiefly 
by war — for “war”, as a French statesman once said, “was the 
chief industry of Prussia" Thus, Frederick the Great {1740-86), 
of Prussia, had added Silesia and part of Poland; and in 


* Of eonr^ the peace penods are etdy «o called becauie free from great European wars 
for between tSij 54 occurred the Creelt War of Independence (p 65s) and the rarious 
tai7 operations m eonneetion with the rerbhtt oot «i >848 (p. «j8) whilst from 1871-1914 
cvme the Rosso>T irVuh War of 1877 (p. ^71) the Span th-Amenean War of 1898 the South 
Afncan War of 1899 (p 7«a), the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 and the Balkan V\ars of 
I9«»-14 
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1815, after the Napoleonic Wars, lai^e territories were acquired 
on the Rhine Then Bismarek became, in 1862, Chief Minister 
of Prussia; and in the first nine years of his rule had fought wars 
with Denmark, then Austria, and finall) France, the last one with 
the help of other German states (pp 667-70). We have already 
seen how, as a result of these wars, Germany through Bismarck’s 
"Blood and Iron " policy was welded into unit). Germany was 
now, in 1871, a confederation of thirty-eight states But the King 
of Prussia was ruler of lands bigger and more populous than 
those of all the other German princes put together; and to him 
was given the title of German Emperor. The House of Hohen- 
rollem was now not only far the most important ruling House in 
Germany, but aspired to be the most important ruling House in 
Europe. 

Germany was now the strongest military power in Europe; 
anJTn Bismarck, her first Chancellor, she possessed the foremost 
Biimirck Bismarck m 1871 regarded Germany 

for the moment as a " satuted'^iate Germany had 
secured Alsace-Lorraine, she had many miemal problems tosohe; 
and her trade and industry, which began to make the most 
prodigious advances, needed a penod of quiet for'their expansion 
Hence Bismarck desired peace, and his policy was chiefly to keep 
France “without friends and without allies”. With that object in 
view, he succeeded in keeping on friendly terms with Russia and 
Great Britain, and in making with Austria in 1879 a Dual Alh‘ 
ancf, whilst in 1882 came the famous Triple Alltanee of Germany, 
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Austria, and Italy Both of these treaties were renewed from 
time to time, and were in force, with some alterations, in 1914 
frane, after the war of 1870-x, was in an unenviable posi- 
tion. She had been humiliated by her defeat, she had been 
shorn at the Peace, as she thought most unjustl) , of Alsace 
borraine, and thus robbed of any part of the Rhine 
Boundary^, and she had been forced to pay a huge indemnity 
Moreover, she was isolated as a result of BismarcL’s policy, and 
Iwed under constant fear of another German invasion She 
roade, nevertheless, a marvellous recovery In two jears she had 
paid off her indemnitj , and a few years later she began to de- 
v^elop and expand a large empire in Africa and elsewhere (p 68r) 
Moreover, m 1893, she found an ally In 1890 Bismarck re- 
signed owing to differences with the young Kaiser, William the 
Second, who had just succeeded (Table, p 617) Russia was not 
unwilling to enter into friendship with France, and m 1893 came 
the Dual Alhan<e of France and Russia Europe was therefore 
now ranged into two camps the Triple Alliance of 1883 on the 
one hand, and the Dual Alliance of 1893 on the other * 

^Vhat was the attitude of Great Britain during these forty 
years? She pbrsued at fint, according to her traditions, a policy 
of isolation so far as European politics were concerned o„,, 
The difficulties she did have were for some time with 
France and Russia rather than with the members of the Triple 
Alliance She was stiU suspicious of Russian designs in the Near 
East on Constantinople, in the Middle East on Afghanistan and 
India, and in the Far East on the Empire of China We have 
already seen bow nearly she went to war m 1878, and how the 
cnsis was averted at the Congress of Berlin (pp 670-1) With 


* Thalt ©r It atlways, and ii«»er»pealt ofit “ wajOie »d» ce of one tutciman as M ihe 
of AUace Lorraine. 

*ThetenniofiheTanoiisAllianceiarenowknown. TbeDualAI aBceofiJ/gbeiweenCer. 

“any and Au»tna was to ensure s{aiiist an aluek by Ruiiia. and prov ded that if one of the 
two empire, was at acted by Rusiia, (be other should come to it, as, icance I aly came 
(n o the VUiance because of the French oecupal on of Tun , wh ch the Iralan, them elves 
waned and wh ch from Us po» on threatened S c ty and the Tr pie Alliance of i8Sa was 
cbiefly concerned w ih France Thus t jetre ded that f Italy » thout d ect provoea on 
was attacked by France Germany sod Aui na would help her Under terms of the Treaty 
between RuMia and France Rum a wou d help France If sbe wa, a tacked by Ceimany or 
by Italy and Germany France would help Rubu jf Uia was attacked by Germany or by 
Au,tna and Germany ' 
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France again she had occasional difficulties over Egypt and the 
Soudan France did not like our "provisional occupation" m 
18S2 of the former country, in which she had taken a peculiar 
interest Since the time of Napoleon, and our conquest of the 
Soudan in i8g8 (p 680) conflicted with her ambition of having an 
empire across Africa from east to west ^ 

With the twentieth century came a great change in the policy 
of Great Britain Hitherto the relations with Germany had been 
Ore.t Britain * 1 ^® wbolc friendly and at times even cordial- 
and Germany But in 1 900 Germany passed a jVffty' /ary. This law 
and subsequent laws making enormous increases m the German 
Navy seemed to threaten the supremacy of Great Britain on the 
seas, a supremacy on which Britain’s very existence depended 
Moreover, Germany had digested, as she thought, her gams of 1871. 
She had ceased to be a " satiated State ”, and was greedy for more. 
Above all she wanted to be a World Power She was de% eloping 
an empire in Africa, and she had large ambitions m the Far East 
More especially she had great schemes for a railway built by Ger- 
man capital from Berlin to Bagdad and thence to the Persian 
Gull Such a railway would give her, especially when combined 
with a political allianc'’ Mith Turkey, practical dontrol of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, and incidentally might turn the Bntish 
flank in the East * Finally the speeches of the German Kaiser 

I H»nc» came the FuhodA uici/eot (ia9») which Ud 10 li»»« tennoo belwica lh» two 
iwwcfi France tnihcd le occupy the Upper Nde VaUey w.Oi a »!«>» lo un t ng her poateo- 
UOIU in Wol Af >ca w ih thiMe on the Red Sen. She iherefore oent two enpediuona, OM 
enatward from the French Conco under ■ Major Mnrchaod and ibe ether weilirard. Major 
Marchand reached Faahoda a place by nrer aomo ajo mUetaoulh of khartoun Uul Lord 
Kitchener had Juit woo the Uatlle of Omdurraan. oi d <raa la • »troB« enoush poa tioo lo 
for« ibe ret recnent of Major Marchand, ood Ihe French Oovertimenl pave 
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and ihe lectures of the German professors, glonf>ing the German 
tuiion and exalting war, and the well known ambitions of the 
powerful German ^Var Office for an opportunitj to displaj the 
uresisuble strength of the German war machine, all helped to 
make Great Bniam apprehensnc and uneas> Germany was 
alternately “ rattling the sword in the scabbard ” to frighten 
France and Russia, and threatening to “ seize the Tndent ” which 
would herald the downfall of the British Empire 

The result was that Great Britain, soon after the South Afncan 
\Var was over, emerged from her isolation, and began to form alh 
ances with other Powers King Edward VII had just Britith 
succeeded to the throne. His personality attracted the Aiiian«» 
French, and created an atmosphere in which diplomacy could work 
Hence in 1904 came a treaty with Trance by which all differences 
were settled, the chief provision being that Trance recognized our 
special interests m Egypt, whilst Great Britain recognized the 
special interests of France m Morocco Then came m the same 
sear, 1904, the Russo-Japanese War In this war the French 
sympathies were with Russia, whilst Bntish sympathies were with 
the Japanese, with whom for some time British feeling had been 
cordial, and m 1905 Great Britain made with Japan an alliance 
(renewed m 1911) which aimed at securing peace m the Far East 
Then when the Russo-Japanese War was over, the Governments 
of Russia and Great Bniam began to enter into negotiations, and 
in 1907 an arrangement was made between them The Dual 
Alliance of France and Russia had now become the Tnple 
Entente of France, Russia and Great Bntam, but the co-opera 
tion was diplomatic rather than military, and Great Britain was 
not pledged to military support 

Meantime the Balkans were again becoming a burning 
question to three Powers, Austria Hungary, Germany, and Russia 
Austria Hungary was a huge empire, built up through a xuitri* 
senes of marriages by the House of Habsburg It was ““"E'ry 
a museum of races, but the three chief were the Germans who 
lived chiefly m Austria, the Magyars who lived in Hungary, and 
various groups of Slavs, such as the Czechs m Bohemia and the 
Poles in Gahaa m the north of the empire and the Slovenes, the 
Serbs and the Croalians in the south Briefly, Austna Hungarj 
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was a Dual Monarchy, in which the Germans were dominant in 
the Austrian Empire, and the Magyars were dominant in the 
Hungarian Empire; whilst the Slavs, who were included either m 
Austrian or Hungarian possessions, were a discontented and per- 
secuted race. Austria and Hungary not only ill treated the Slavs 
in these respective dominion^ but they also began to oppose in 
every possible way the devdopincnt of their Slav neighbour, 
Serbia^ whose ambitions they held to threaten their south Slav 
possessions, and whom they held responsible for the discontent 
existing there. Russia, however, herself a Slav Power, was cham- 
pion of the Slav cause in the Balkans, and hence came a constant 
source of friction ^ Meantime Germany was becoming more and 
more friendly with the Turks, and seemed to be aiming at securing 
ultimately the pohtical control of Constantinople, an aim which 
was very displeasing to -Russia, who had always regarded herself 
as the ultimate occupier. 

A survey of European conditions In the opening years of the 
twentieth centuryshows,then,thattherewasagooddeal ofinflamma- 
Onset, tory material First, Gerroanyand France were traditional 
*9^ M enemies on the Rhine, and Germany, moreover, strongly 
objected to the French interests in Morocco Secondly, Germany 
and Great Britain were becoming nvals on the sea, and Great 
Britain was anxious about Germany's world ambitions, especially 
in connection with the Bagdad Railway Thirdly, Russia and 
Serbia on the one hand, and Austria and Germany on the other, 
had conflicting racial interests in the Balkans and in the Straits 
Hence came a senes of crises Twice there was almost war over 

» In Auscna Ilunfiry tlicrc wire ibrec pouible polxiet wilh regard to the SUv tjnewioiu 
Fjrsl, that which waa aetualljr purnicd bj the Aoatro-lluncanan CorerOBient, to eupprett 
Sla* racial acti«ne» and to preaerve AuMna monarchy, with Cermani and 

Magyar* m the ascendant Secondly, for Ibe Sb*» to break away from Au«rU Hungary and 

to join with their fellow Slars in Serbia. Thia wa* the Pan SUr lolution and the one 

adopted unee the war with the creation of JuK»-Slaeia. The cenite of this nwremenl before 
the war was Eeljrade, the capital ofSerbta. and there «m an ealenslre propatanda. More- 
over, the youn^ eatremists of cho movrncDt were responsible for the nots and even for the 
aMassinailoos or attempted aasaastnnttona of Austro Hunzanan ofhdals The eSicul rcia 
tiona between Ausina Munfary and Scrbre were lubloto be uneasy as lony as this aeitailon 
eonlinoed, however correct the altitude of the Scebiao Coverament it«lf might be. Thirdly, 
for the louth SUv pomeesioos of Austria and llaucary M be given '* Home Rule" under the 
Habshurg ^Monarchy-in other words, lo eesrert the "Dual Monarchy ", wo a "Triune 
Monarchy". This solution waa equally unpopular with Magyars, who supported the first 
policy, aad with the Pan Slava, who luppoated tbe second. 
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the Moroccan question; once ^hen a famous French Foreign 
Seactary had to retire, and once when the Germans sent a gun- 
boat to a Moroccan port.' The Russian and Serbian resentment 
was >ery strong against Austria-Hungary in 1908, when that 
Power annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. Then during the jear 
'9x2-3 European diplomacy was mainly concerned with fresh Bal- 
ban wars. In 1912 Serbia and Bulgaria, Greece and Montenegro 
combined against Turkey. The Allies, having driven the Turks 
back to Constantinople and a small district round it, proceeded to 
quarrel over the division of the spoils. Bulgaria’s greed led the 
other Balkan Powers, including Roumania, to combine against 
her, with the result that at the treaty of Bukhanst Bulgaria 
obtained less than was originally intended. 

We now come to the immediate cause of war. In June, I9t4» 
an Austrian Arch-Duke, heir to the Austria-Hungarian throne, 
was murdered.* The Austrian Government attributed the 
raurder to Serbian intrigues; and, encouraged by Germany, Cruit, 
presented an ultimatum to Serbia containing such severe * 
terms that no independent state could be expected to accept it in 
iu entirety.* The ultimatum at once roused great feeling m 
Russia, to whom Serbia appealed. Desperate attempts were made 
at mediation, and Great Britain, especially, endeavoured to find 
a solution which would satisfy Austria without infringing on the 
sovereignty of Serbia. But Austria refused to consider any modifi- 
cation of the ultimatum, and declared war on Serbia. Then 
almost in a moment the Great War burst upon Europe. On 

‘ In the firjt case >o J90«, M D«lc*ss« had to RUre and a European conferenee was held 
»l Algeciras >d the second. In 1511, lh« German (unboat /’SM/derwas sent to Agadir, and 
tvcntuailr, after long negoiiatiuns, Germaor rtoouoeed her cliltns m Morocco in return tor 
cooceisions la the French Congo 

‘The ArchDuhe Ferdinand, whilst drjeing with Jui wife In the streets or Serajero, the 
«»pital of Uosnu. was murdered with a Drowning pistol by a young Doiuian, a member of the 
Pan SUt Parly . immediately before that a bomb had been thrown at the Arch Duke, who 
struck It aside, and it fell in front of the neat motor, where It burst, wounding an officer The 
Arch Duke wi* at a matter of fact, rather In favour of Home Rule for the Slavs, though, of 
eourse. he withed to keep them in the HaUburg Monarchy He was a passionate gardener 
and a g-eatshot he had shot over 5000 stagi. and on one oceas on, withanfle, got a "right 
and left* at a stag and a hare as they ran 

* For instance, the Austnans were to be allowed a veto over all appointments to offices, civil 
or Bulitary. a tight of censorship over edocaiion, and the power to appoint commissioners to 
suppress ^‘submersive” movements on Sevbsan aoil They were given forty^eight hours in 
which to reply, and that at a time when the Serbian Pnmo Minister was absent from 
Belgrade. 
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August 1st, Germany, as an ally of Austria Hungar), declared war 
on Russia, who was, by mobilizing her army, supporting Serbia, 
and two days later Germany declared war on France. Then the 
Germans, with a view to carrying out their war plans against 
France, demanded of Belgium a free passage for troops through 
their country, notwithstanding the fact that the neutrality of 
Belgium had been guaranteed in 1839 by the leading European 
Powers, of which Prussia had been one' 

The German demand on Belgium was the direct cause of Great 
Britain s entry into the war Up to this point the Government 
had hesitated what to do in the event of war breaking out One 
of the cardinal principles, however, of Great Britain’s policy has 
always been to prevent the coasts opposite her shores being used 
as a possible basts for hostile attacks — a pnnaple which has led 
Great Britain into contests with Spain and with France m the 
past and which was now to be vindicated once more against 
a still mightier foe But much more important, in the considera 
tion of our statesmen in 1914, was the fact that the action of 
Germany was a most flagrant violation of a European treaty to 
which both Great Britain and Prussia were partners * On 
Belgium’s moving and pathetic appeal for help, aK hesitancy on 
the part of the British Government vanished, and at ii pm on 
August 4th Great Bntam entered the war By August 4th, i9»4. 
therefore, Great Britain, Russia, France, Belgium, and Serbia were 
in conflict with Germany and Austria Hungary, Italy remained 
neutral as she held that the war waged by Germany and Austria 
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France Fruetia 
Gladstones Govei 
that if either vio 
other for its defe 
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Hungary was an aggressive v.’ai. The Great \\’ar liad begun, and 
before long was to draw in most of the other Powers in the 
world.' 

The feeling in Europe in the years preceding the war had be- 
come increasingly tense and feverish. Armaments Nvere piling up, 
crises were multiplying, and the ambitions of the various oeTOany*# 
Powers, racial and territorial, European and extra-Euro- 
p€an, were undoubtedly difficult of adjustment. But the world 
bas fixed, and fixed justly, the guilt of the war on Germany. 
There was undoubtedly iir Germany a large patty who desired 
a world war and was increasingly insistent that such a war was 
necessary not only to secure the world ambitions of Germany, 
and to checlcmate the supposed designs of Russia, but also to 
tally the nation round the monarchy and to weaken the increasing 
power of the Socialists. And to such people the summer of 1914 
seemed opportune. The Russian and French teorganiration of 
their armies was not completed, the Kiel Canal, deepened in 
order to take the largest waiships, had just been reopened; and 
Great Bntarn, owing to Insh difficulties, seemed to be on the verge 
of civil war. And then occurred the murder of the Austrian 
Arch-Duke *' It is now or never,” is reported to have been the 
comment of the German Emperor, and undnubtedly the expres- 
sion represented the feeling of many in Germany. But as tn how 
far, and for how long, and to what extent the Kaiser and his 
advisers, military and political, had definitely planned the world 
war beforehand cannot at present be definitely ascertained. Un- 
doubtedly, however, when the Austrian ultimatum was presented, 
they thwarted all attemps at mediation— at all events until too 
late.a Those responsible for German policy m Berlin and their 
confederates in Vienna deliberately tried to impose a solution of a 


» Tte of entry of the other eh>ef Power* wm u follow* On the »tcle of Great Britain 
and her AUtes. Japan. August. 1914 Italy. May. 191* Portu^ in March, Rounun.a m 
August and Greece w November. 19*6. U»Hed Stale*, >9.7 . China, Branl, Montenegro. 
San hlanno, Panama, Cuba, Siam, Ubena. Guatemala, Nicaragua, Ham, and Honduras 
also Joined against the Central Power*. On «*»« *ido of the enemy, Turkey, November, 
1514; Bulgaria, October. 1913 

» Aptarenily Berlin did make some attempt a* the end to support a eompromite when they 
reaTued that Great Britain might join the war Miainsl them But the Russian mobihration 
began almost at the same time, and the German General Suff insisted upon war, the problem 
of time they considered all important, and tfietr whole strategy was based on the assumption 
that Russia would mobiUte slowly. 
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European question — for the Austro-Serbian dispute was a Euro- 
pean question — on the nations of Europe by a threat of war, and, 
if other nations refused this dictation, by war immediately de- 
clared They, and they alone, must therefore be held account 
able for the war with all the suffering and all the horrors that it 
brought m its tram 

The best articles on the causes of the war are those 1)7 Professor Delbrtlck 
and Mr Headlom Atorley giving respectively the German and firiush point of 
view and published in the ConUmparary Revtoe, for >fareh, 1921, and there b 
a valuable article by G P Gooch in History, April, 1921 The official papers 
were analysed by Professor Oman in The Outbrtak oj Jt'ar A short summary of 
the foreign policy is contained in G P Goochs History cf Oar Time (18S5- 
1911) in the Home University library Fifty Years of Europe 

1919) (Bell & Son) sketches Ibe history from an American and Pomcari s Let 
Oristnes tie la Guerre from a French standpoint 


11. The Great War, 1914-8 

The Great War was fought on a scale unapproached in any 
previous century For the first time, "Nations m ^ms” fought 
Modern another Instead of tens of thousands, millions faced 
Warfare gng another— altogether the war saw the employment of no 
less than 50 millions of armed men Moreover, not only were 
old weapons transformed aSid multiplied beyond measure,^ but the 
war was fought in new elements and with new weapons War in 
the air and under the water was developed enormously Air forces 
—aeroplanes or airships or balloons— were used, for instance, for 
scouting and for obtaining information chiefly bj means of photo 
graphy, of the hostile dispositions, for assisting artillery by check 
ingand registering, for bombing hostile forts and railway stations, 
and for attacking the enemy on the march* The under the- 
water weapons, again, as we shall see, transformed the conditions 
of naval warfare As the war progressed, weapons became more and 
more deadly and diabolical Hand grenades, gas and artificial 
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fog, liquid fire, and tanks were all gradually brought into 
operation The result was that the strain on men’s nerves in the 
later stages of the war was of a kind incomparable with that in 
any previous warfare 

The Germans had to fight on two fronts, on the J^«/ against 
France, on the jCas/ against Russia, and throughout the war, the 
interdependence of these two fronts must be clearly borne 
pu"*” nnnd— for it is the key to the war The French were 

quick to mobilue, the Russians slow Hence, at the open 
mg of the war, the German plan was to concentrate two-thirds 
of their army in the West, and to “knock out ’ France before 
Russia was ready But the Germans thought that no immediate 
decision was possible on the strongly defended, rather mountain 
ous frontier of 150 miles between France and Germany Conse 
quently they determined to wheel their offensive armies through 
Belgium, and thus to envelop the left flank of the French and 
British The French, on the other hand, were prepared to take 
the offensive themselves north and south of Metz, and had made 
arrangements accordingly, whilst the British forces which came 
to assist them were to be placed on the left on the Franco- 
Belgian frontier * 

The Germans nearly succeeded They first overwhelmed the 
fortresses of Ltige^ and JVamur, the one after twelve days and the 
Th» other after thirty hours At dawn, on August ajrd, 
Blow*" German First Army of 160 000 men under von KJuck 
was on the Franco Belgian frontier, and was within stnk 
mg distance of the British Expeditionary Force of 70 000 men 
under Sir John (now Earl) French, a force which had just landed 
and was facing north near Mans Rapid retreat alone saved the 
British and the French army on the British right from destruction 
and meantime the French offensive in Alsace and Lorraine had 

» The brave Belgun defence of the G«rman t me uWe t has been estimated 

by forty-e ght hours— and the loss of those fbetr-c ehl hours was events turned Out, one of 
the causes of the German failure. * 

» Von Kluck attaeVed the British forces near Uoik but the atuclt was not pressed home 
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failed. The German armies now pressed on towards Pans Their 
immediate object, however, was not to take the French capital 
but to dnve the Allied armies south-east awaj from it towards 
the Swiss frontier The> seemed likely to be successful, and got 
beyond the Rner Marne, 

^\^ly did the Germans fad to achieve their object, and to what 
was the salvation of France due? To begin with, the Russians 
had mobilized quicker than Nvas expected, and, to re- 
hese the pressure in France, had invaded Hast Prussia. 

The Germans withdrew two corps from their armies 
on the nght wing in the West to meet this danger— and thus 
weakened their forces at the critical moment * Then von Kluck, 
ns his army swung south-east, was attacked on his right flank by 
a force that issued from the French capital To meet this 
attack von Kluck had to weaken his centre and left, and thus 
created a gap between his own army and the Second German 
Army on his left Meantime the Second and Third German 
Armies had tried, and tried in vain to break down the tenacity of 
the French army, under Foch opposite to them Combined 
British and French forces then threatened the gap between the 
First and the^Second Army The Germans were consequently 
forced to retreat from the Jitter Marne, and they found no 
secure resting place till they reached the northern side of the 
Silver Atsne ^ • 

But the Germans were safe on the heights above the Aisne 
and could not be dislodged, the lines from Reims to the Alps 
were henceforth stabilized, and for the next four years they shifted 


»But appimiOy these two corps were iwt esked for by the eoniiniiiders rn the Esstem 
frtmt and they only »m»ed aftsr the creet Battle of Tennenbers (see Uter) The r con 
tineed presence «n the West m ght ha»e been, in the epp « on of German ary authonties, 
decisiee. 

*The German General SufT under MbItVe was « lonj way back, and had completely lost 
cootrol of the operations Their ordeta to eon Kluck took a long t me to come (one took over 
twelve hours) When they dd come they were no longer von Kluck thought, appl cable to 
the situat on and so on at least two oecasjoos, he dimganled them. Thus von Kluck 
when ordered to drive the armies opposed to him south-east away from Pans was also told 
to foltow in echelon behind the Second Army and to he respons hie for flank protection But 
von Kluck, who had got farther forward than the Second Amy on his left, thought that f be 
waned for it he would m»e* hia chance ef dealing with the arm ea opposed to h m and so he 
duregirded the order and thus eapoaed bis flank to the attack from Pans. The final orders 
for retreat back from the Momt were appnrectly given or approved by a colonel on the 
General Staff who had been aent forward to deal enlh the a tuation as he thought best. 
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nowhere by more than haU a dozen miles The campaign now 
took the form, however, of a race farther north from the Aisne to 
Race to (September to November), each side trying to 

the Sea outflank the other and neither succeeding The Ger 
mans, who had taken Aniuerp, then attempted to break through 
our line at }p)es\ an attempt which also failed, after the most 
desperate fighting Both sides then dug themselves in for the 
winter The Germans were left in occupation of nearly all 
Belgium and a large and valuable part of French territorj 
But they had hoped to repeat in the campaign of 1914 the 
decisive successes of 1870 — and had definitely failed® 

With the year 1915 the events in the I^as/ occupy the chief 
attention That front had not been idle in 1914 As we have 
seen, the Russians had invaded East Prussia in 
?heRussi«n August, but the Germans had won the great Battle 
Front TanntrtSir^ which drove them out of German 

temtory The Russians, however, were still active They in 
vaded Galicia, and in the early months of 1915 occupied the 
Carpathian passes and prepared for a descent into the plains of 
Hungary The situation was critical If Hungary was invaded, 
Austna Hungary might collapse Hence the nexF German blow 
was aimed at the Eastern Front Beginning with a great attack 
on the Russian front ni Galicia*, the Germans extended the 

I The most cnlical nement, accord oe Lord French wu between ■ and 3 p-rn on tbe 
31st OcL French hud }a ned Ceoeia] tin gn Uoofe ChSteait, n ihort d»t>nee fcom Vpres 
on the Vpree Slen n rMd — dcettned Co be the most blood-ete oed h ghwiy In the world The 
Cenneni were etuckiog Ghetureli • place lanber up the road The • luai on wM aaved by 
the and IVorcrtcrn, who were aeot op bf Fiuclarcnce Jutt la tuna to rel ere Chelurelt. The 
Cermasi eventually tn lubtequent eperuioiu obtained both Cheluvelc and Hooge but they 
were able to go so farther Yprei rema ned throughout the war is Bnlish poasetsion though 
R waainaaalent aod capoted to nceiaancaiiack. 

iArevewerthcopcrai oat of ipie icveab the fact that the fog of war “ war a» preat aa 
ever The French StalT were wrong ni the rcRmateof the Ceman atrengtb by nearly tbuty 
percent andentiiely wrong cotwers igCemiaaplasa TVieCennan* again were miaintbrwod 
on the Bni ah operationr ihua on Aogutt ooth when our coneenlraiion war almoal com 

plelcd at blaabruge the r Hcadquartrra w red It ta behoved that a diaembatkadon of 

Oritiah iroopa on a Ug acale ha* not yet taken place* 

I Tbit wat the SrM tucecia of the faoKwe caoibrnaiion of JI ndenburg and LudmdorfT 
Vie lortner being the Rgure-bead. ibe latter tbe brain The Ruiuani had invaded Eaat 
rrotsla but they were In two maaaea leparalcd by two or three dayi march Leaviog 
merely a tkeleion force to maik ibe one. Ltideadorir overwhelmed Che other eapninng 
paoco prlaoneie. A lorta ghr later reWoeeed by the two corpi tretn the Weal, be woo 
another battle lo the hlaaunan lakea. 

eThai of klaekenaen on the River Dunojee at the end of Apr! tflij. 
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offensive farther north By September they had driven the 
Russians out of Galicia, Russian Poland, and Lithuania, had 
occupied various towns, including JVarsaw, and strongholds, and 
had taVen or l^illed hundreds of thousands of Russians, besides 
capturing immense quantities of guns A line was then estab- 
lished from north to south well inside Russian territory — except 
in the extreme south ^ 

Austria Hungary had as a result been saved from disaster — 
for the Italians had now (May, 1915) entered the war against her, 
and she would hardly have survived the combrnatJon of offensives 
from both Russia and Italy But though thus far successful, the 
Germans had not yet achieved their object — the elimination of 
Russia from the war 

The great German offensive in the East was the first rooie- 
ment of importance m the year 1915 The second was the 
.jhe Dardanelles expedition of the British Turkey had 

D4tdwi«iui entered the war against the Allies in the autumn 
of 1914 By holding the Dardanelles, she prevented communi 
cation between the Allies and Russia through the Black Sea 
The objects of the British expedition were to open communi 
cat on with Russia, to antiapate a threatened attick on Egypt by 
a “knock-out blow" to Turkey, and to keep Bulgana from 
entering the war against us The first attempt to force the 
Dardanelles was made ^by the battleships alone, and failed 
(March) The second was made by a joint land and sea expedi 
t»on, the idea being to land on the Gallipoli peninsula and then 
to force the Turkish positions commanding the straits (April) 
Thousands of the braiest and finest men from Great BnWm, 
from Australia and New Zealand, fought and died together on 
that bloodstained shore. But their heroism was fruitless The 
Turks held on to their main positions and by the end of the year 
the British Government withdrew the troops (December)* The 
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• The Pen nsuU of CslIpoL— n a»e ent 1, wory known at the Thransn Chersoneso— Ita 
ron«r« of land Ij- nf Serween fix ATfean Sea artd (be Sira u of th« ParrfanelleS it ft some 
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British failure at Gallipoli was perhaps the greatest disappoint- 
ment of the war. Yet the thousands who died there cannot be 
said to have died altogether in sain. The expedition had put 
fresh heart Into the Russians, it had kept large Turkish forces 
from being used elsewhere,* and it at anj rate postponed for 
fise critical months the entrj of Bulgaria into the war. 

The Gallipoli expedition, howescr, succeeded only in postpon- 
ing the entry of Bulgaria into the war. And its entry led to the 
Serbiin third great cienl on the Eastern Front — the occupation 
Overthrow q( Serbia. So far Serbia bad more than held its own 
with the Austrians. But in the autumn of 1915 the German and 
Austrian armies attacked it from the north, and the Bulgarians 
from the east, and completely oscrwhclmed the Serbian armj. All 
Serbia was occupied, and the only territory held m the Balkans 
by the Allies was a strip of land round Salonika, the Greek port, 
which was hastily seized as a base for future oi>eration5.* 

Hence the )ear 1915 closed m the East badly for the Allies 
and successfully for their enemies The fall of Serbia had opened 
the German corridor from Berlin to Constantinople and thence to 
Asia Minor and Egypt . whilst the British had failed to establish 
their communications with Russia * Nor had the British met with 
greater success in an expedition which they undertook in Mo 
fictamta. They had adianced towards Bagdua and then had to 
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retreat. At the end of the year a force was surrounded at Kut', 
and 11 had to surrender the following April (i9i6)~the biggest 
surrender of British troops since that of Saratoga in 1777. The 
capture, howe\er, by the Russians, at the beginning of the >ear 
1916, of £rzenim, a great fortress and road centre m Asiatic 
Turkey, was some set off to this disaster. 

The year 1915 saw most moaement on the Eastern Front, but 
it must not be supposed that on the Western Front there was less 
actiMty. The opposing lines of trenches, and in front of western 
them the lines of barbed wire, ran all the way from the 
Belgian coast to the Alps. Sometimes these opposing lines were 
some hundreds of jards away from each other, sometimes they 
were onlj some sixty or eightj yards or e%en less — and in places 
they remained in the same position for nearly four jears' For 
the whole length of this line hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
faced one another, or rather h\ed underground in trenches and 
“dug outs” in conditions of appalling discomfort, especially in the 
winter when the trenches were full of mud and water Fighting 
was incessant. Night raids, bombings, air-fightmg, artillery duels 
took place nearly all along that wst front At various times dur- 
‘ng 1915 large offensives took place on either side, which did not, 
however, result in any considerable change of position Of these 
the most important was in September In that month there was 

‘ Sianirg from N«rth S«a the Im* ran ro«tMy notlh to south from the Belgian coast to 
south ol Amiens and then more or less west to east and then, beyond Verdun, north 
to south. The d ITerent sections may possibly be made clear aa follows 
Two sections in Belgium 

» Nieuporiw Dumiiile much of this was flooded. 

s. The Ypres sector and salient, roughly from Dixoiude to Armentiires and including the 
Tasschendaele ndge to the north and that of Meannea to the south of Ypres. 

Five sections in France 

J. Artnemiires to Cirenchy and La Paarfe (Gieenehy was Bniiih throughout the war and 
Lt Bassie, just east of It, was German nearly througheul) . and thence, via Loos, Lens, the 
V”iny Ridge to Anas. 

4. The Somme quadnbteral, wuh Ama. Cambrai. St Quentin, Amieos, as the four 
wraers the bne vaned, but Amiens and Arras were always in AH ed hands, and Sl Quentin 
and Cambrai were, till two months before the end of the war, m German hands. 

S- From south of Amiens to Reims hero the line bends round the Sl. Gobain Forest and 
Iheo runs more or less east bom Soissons to north of Reims north of the Aune and of Sois* 
SOM M the famous Cheram-des Dames. 

d. Front Reims to Verdun the bne goms east through the Champagne country, then 
through the Forest of Argonne which witnessed ternSc fgbiirg 

7 From Verdun south round the St. hlihtel sabent and thence along the V cages moun- 
tains. 
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a jCTtai rrcn''li ofTcmhc in Uie south in Champagne towards 
Vourier5,.md a cotnbineU 1 'ranco-Iintuii attach m the north, the 
Trench attaching Yimy UMlgc and the Uritish fighting at Loos; 
some ground was gained, but tlie fault of the altachs hardly came 
up to cxjKrctaliotu ‘ 

We now come to the year 1916. Neither Germany nor 
Austria in this )ear proceeded mth ihcirclTort to dnvc Russia out 
,j,a. of the war On the contrary, Austria, m the spnng, 
\«rdun [aunchctl an offensive against Italy in the Trentino, an 
ofTcnsivc that met with only moderate sitccas (^(a)). And, In 
the Wat, Germany attempted, in Tcbniaty, a great offensne at 
I’eniun. Verdun is defended on the cast by a semi arcle of hills 
b(.>ond whicli itrelchcs the plain which leads to Metz, then 
the great German stronghold. On these hills the French lud 
placed a sena of forts, the names of which, such as Douaumont 
and Vaux, will be remembered for all time. Verdun is at once 
the gateway of France for a foe adsanemg westwards and the 
Mll>port of the hretich for an offensnx* towards the cast. A 
successful offensu-e against Verdun, the Germans hoped, would 
break Tnincc, and thereby “knock Lngland’s best sword cut of 
her hand”.* The aiuck began at the end of Fehruary, and it 
went on With little intermission till the end of June. In the 
course of it the French lost the forts of Dousumont and Vaux 
on the one side of the JJcusc, and two important hills on the 
Ollier. But, with unconquerable heroism, they held on till Verdun 
v.as finally rehesed by the attacks of their Allies elsewhere.® 

* TtiCT» were other iiiocVj at wett For w Maroh. the Unliih ha*I olTennre 

»l Neore Ch*pri'«- I" April (he Ceniuiu had ■ pobmt ca. attack o" ih« V*«t. niwth ot 
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The first of these Allied reliefs came from Russia, and prondcs 
another striking illustration of the interdependence of East and 
West, The Austrians, in order to launch Uieir offensive 
against Italy, to which v\e have referred, had weakened 
their front against Russia. At the beginning of June 
the Hussian forces, under General Brussiloff, attacked on the 
southern half of the long Eastern Front. They went through the 
weakened Austrian line like paper, and in one part of it made 
a yawning gap thirty miles wide, and drove the Austrians back 
some fifty miles in less than a fortnight. The result was that 
the Germans had once again to huny troops from the Western 
Front to prevent complete disaster for their Austro-Hungarian 
allies. 

Then at the beginning of July the Anglo-French forces 
launched a huge offensive on both sides of the Scmmt. The 
French at first made the more ground, but the Bniish 
had far the harder fighting. For five months the 
attacks continued with little intermission and on a 
scale which far exceeded all other offensives as regards the number 
of men and amount of matenal employed. The amount of 
ground actually acquired was not comroensurale with the expen- 
diture of men and munitions, and neither Bapaume nor Peronne 
was captured, and every yard was only gained as a result of bitter 
and intense hand-to hand fighting. But as a rwult the German 
war machine was strained almost to breaking-pointj and the loss 
of men and the expenditure of matenal the Germans sustained 
may perhaps be held to have justified this long prolonged agony 
of fighting' Moreover, on that blood-stained ground, the new 
armies, which Great Britain had raised, encountered with success 
the troops hitherto considered the best trained in Europe. British 


General P4uia on Apnl i«h. after one cl ihe fiercest of the German alucJcs ••Courage. 
On let aura' The second was General NtreOe s on June ejrd, when the position seemed 
derperate-" L^eure est dOcis.ve. Vo»» ne les laisiere* pas passer, mes camarades." 

* The whole of the district included m the fiehoas »•»* completely shell holed, and there was 
no eren wallone anywhere. The woods Uome mere stumps of trees, and of the vOlajes not 
one single trace remained Every wood *s fidl of memories of the dead— Ilelville Wood which 
U sacred to the South Africans, sod Trooes Wood on which no less than aevencees attacks 
were made. The views on the Somme fightinK of Ludendorff, the real German commander 
after August. 1016 are worth qiiotme ''Tbe Mrain tn physical and moral strength was tre- 
mendous, and divisions could only be kept « the hoe for a ferf days at a time. They had to 
be bequendy relieved and leot to recuperate cm iiuiet fronts.* 
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airmen accomplished marvels, and certainly at this time were 
superior to the Germans Finally, in the course of the battles, 
came into use the weapon which was destined to play a large part 
in the final success of the Allies— the British "tanh ” * 

The Russian was the firs^ and the Franco-British the second 
of the Allied offensues m 1916 A third began in August when 
1916 Italians, thrusting towards Trieste, made an attack 

Offensive and obtained Gonzia The German 

pressure at Verdun could no longer, in face of these 
Offensives, be maintained Before the end of the >ear the French 
by two vigorous attacks had recovered most of the ground which 
they had lost on the right hank of the Meuse, including the 
histone forts of Douaumont and Vaux 

In the East, however, the year ended once again gloomily for 
the Allies. Jtoumanta came into the war on the side of the Allies 
ReumanitQ the end of August, and at once took the offensive m 
* V meantime Hindenburg and Luden 

dorff, who had made their reputations in the eastern fighting had 
succeeded to the control of the German army* They first 
Recked the Russian advance, and then planned with Austria 
Hungary an offensive against the Roumanians whfch led before 
rte end of the year 1916 to the fall of Bucharest, the capital of 
Koumama, and to the conquest of Wallachia, which compnsed 
two-thirds of that country.* 

We must now turn from the war for a moment to consider 
what was happening m Great Britain and the Empire The first 
Enf Great Bntain was to build up an army 

^ Me had at the beginning of the war a highlj trained 
orce of regulars and the Territorials, who did jeoman service. 


by S r Hwry W I.m »t tlxi bfpnp bj rf.j,*. 

Tl.« ^ SlBff Uil .n the wk <lene by Luiendorfl. 
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But a force of under three^uarters of a million as patentl) in* 
sufficient for a world war. Zorrf Kttchener^ who had been made 
Minister of War on the outbreak of hostilities, had the foresight 
to see that the war would last at least three 5 ears He inspired 
such confidence and enthusiasm m the country that, literall}, 
millions of \olunteers came freely forward at his bidding to form 
the “New Armies” — armies which bore themselves so well on the 
Somme. But even these volunteers were not enough; and in 



January, igi6, Great Britain ndopted the principle of conscrip- 
tion^ Great Britain could also, however, rely on her dominions 
and dependencies to help her From ever) sea and from every 
continent she gained recruits and the achievements of Canadians, 
Australians, and New Zealanders m Gallipoli and on the Western 
Front, ol the South Afneans in DeUille Wood and elsewhere, and 
of the Indian troops m Mesopotamia and Palestine are amongst 
the most memoriblc of the war The contribution of Great 
Bntvm and her Empire was growing throughout the war, 
and the total number of enlistments in the Bniish Empire, m- 

um« ye*r L«rd KiKltcRcr aVUt oa lui aajr to llittua, vs, drovoed. 


V la July of tl>« 
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eluding those serving m 1914, was altogctlicr over 8} millions of 
men * 

But lack of mumitons was a difficulty as great as lack of men 
Our earl) attacks showed the need of an unending supply of 
shells, and in the summer of 1915 a Ministry of Munitions was 
created under Mr Llo)d George, a Ministry under whose leader 
ship the industries of Great Dntim became one vast workshop to 
satisfy the needs, nav-al and militar), not only of the British but 0/ 
their Allies ’ 

The third necessity for Great Britain was an energetic leader 
at home Air Aiqutths government became in May, I 9 i 5 » 
a Coalition Government representing the three chief parties, 
Liberal, Unionist, and Labour But in the autumn of 1916 
'Mr Asquith fell He had borne the burden of premiership 
for nearly ten years and he had perhaps lost the quick power of 
decision necessary in the great crises of war He was succeeded 
by Mr Llo^d Gtorge, whose energy and imagination optimistic 
temperament and power of speech made him before long almost a 
Dictator in Great Britain Mr Lloyd George formed a small war 
cabinet— without departmental functions— whose duties were to 
attend to the war, and of those who were members at various times 
perhaps the most interesting was Ornero/ Smutt, our skilful foe in 
the South African Uar and now Pnme Minister of South Africa. 

The fourth necessity that the Englishman should give up 
his traditional liberty Conscription robbed him for his country s 
sake, of his right to live And the civilians at home had to submit 
more and more to State control All great industnes such as 
shipping mines, and railways, were supervised by the State And, 
gradually, not only was the supply of articles of food organized 
but even tlie amount that each citizen should be allowed to eat 
was rationed And, inevitably, there had to be the roost rigorous 
censorship of the press, and suspected persons could be kept in 

‘The self govern ng dnm □ oas figtsres are as follows (the first figure shows the number 
enhsted the second the number sent overseas) Canada fiigi ooo end 4 » ooo Aus ralia and 
Tasmania 4 7 a» and 330 ooo New Zealand an ooo and soo eso Sou h Africa, 136.000 end 
74000. 

* BefoK the war about jo 000 men were easplorcd on mun uons— at the ome of the arm s. 

tice a 3co,ooo men and 900,000 women were cmpIoTed. On one day of the British offensivea 

in S9 8 nearly ssoeooshelU we ghng«ow tow were fired-a larger quant tylhaa was fired 

throughout the two and a half years of the Sooth AFncan War 
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pTSon wuhoji any form of tnaL* Of course ihe State made, >n 
urdertaking all these funcuons, many mistakes, but, on the nhole, 

1 IS wonderful it made so few 

The jear 1916 saw not only great oflTtnstvcs m cast and west, 
rot onlj the adoption of conscnption in Great IJntain, but also 
the only jjreat battle at sea during the war, and here we Duti** of 
nia) appropriately say somethins about the nav’j For, 
as ever m British warfare, the aclmtics of our nasy were all im 
portant The na\'>, apart from its matn duty of watching the 
enemy’s fleet, had many duties to perform Ilrst, it had to protect 
die shores of Great Britain from German raids or invasions. A 
few raids w ere made, as for instance on Lowestoft and Scarborough, 
but the Germans were able to make no attempt at invasion 
Stcondly, the nai") had to transport and con\o> all the soldiers 
and munitions and supplies of all sorts to the man> fields of war 
—twenty million men were comc)ed to and from France alone 
dunng the four )ears of war, and without the loss of a single soul 
Thirdly, the navy had to sweep the enemies’ merchant flig 
from the sea, and to strangle their foreign trade At the >cr> 
beginning of the war, enemy trading ships had to seek refuge in 
their own or rfcutral harbours and as time went on the supplies 
our foes received through neutral ships and states became less 
and less The strangulaUon of their trade and the stoppage of 
their imports were not the least of the factors which brought 
about the final downfall of the enemy powers 

FaunUy the British Navy had to protect and encourage 
Bntish and’ Allied commerce. Great Bntams very esislence 
depended upon her imports— and if the navy had failed, Great 
Entam would have been starved into surrender in a few weehsC 
At the beginning of the war the navy had to stop hostile 
eiuisets esiping from German ports and to cleat the seven seas 
of the cruisers already there. Of these lalter there were ten in 
the distant theatres of the war on its outbreak, and within sis 
months they and various auxiliary cruisers had been destroyed or 


* All lh« vanou* 
known uD O R-A 

•Two-lh of the food-Hufi 
cotton nnd tltrec-fourth* of Utc 


issued under the Defence of live Reslm Act fam Iiarty 

tea in the Ua ted Kingdom came &om abroad all the 
and the available supplies ui tbe Unued K agdom at 
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forced into neutral ports and interned The Gotben, a battle 
cruiser, and the Breslau managed to escape into Constantinople 
— their successful arrival at the Bosphorus was one of the reasons 
why Turkey joined m the war against us Five others managed 
to destroy part of a British squadron off the Pacific Coast, but 
they were soon afterwards themselves destroyed at the Falkland 
Islands (Dec. 1914) Later the navy, in their protection of 
commerce, had to meet a more formidable menace in the sub- 
marine — but of that we shall say something shortly * 

The paramount duty of the navy, however, on which all else 
depended, was fifth This was to look after the German High 
Naval Tactics Fleet, to confine it to port, and to bring jt — or 

any portion of it — to action if it put to sea That 
was the business of our Grand Fleet, in the first two years of the 
war under the command of Admiral Jellicoe (till Nov 1916), and 
later under that of Admiral Beatty But, of course, the conditions 
of naval warfare since our last great sea fight m Nelson’s time were 
in many ways altered It was not only that steam or oildruen 
ironclads had displaced sailing vessels, or that the vessels them 
selves were much larger, and the range of their guns enormously 
extended * For entirely new factors had been introduced One 
was the undenvater torpedo, discharged either from a submarine 
or a destroyer or a battleship Another was the mine, laid under 
the sea, which exploded .when brought into contact with a ship 
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0-' battle fleet had alwajs to beware of being drawn oter 
prepared minefields, and the torpedo, with its extreme range of 
15,000 jards, was still more to be feared * Again, m the old 
days, ships could not slip away unperctued except in a fog or at 
night—but artificial smote screens enabled a modern fleet to 
disappear 

Tlie Bniish fleet could no longer, under the neis conditions, 
be kept, as in past ages, outside the enemies’ ports For the 
greater part of the war it was cither in Scapa Flow or ,,,9 
the Finh of Forth, and nhen it did come out, it Jut'*"'*- 
had to be protected and flanked by large numbers of destroyers 
and by cruisers, and often preceded by mine sweepers For 
nearly two years the Cntish Grand Fleet and the German High 
Seas Fleet saw no great engagement But there were two minor 
actions m the North Sea,-* and tn the Near Fast, as we have seen, 
a portion of the fleet tried to force the Dardanelles On the last 
day of May, 1916, came the BattU of Jutland— \\\t only encounter 
of the two mam fleets But poor visibility robbed the British 
fleet of what appeared to be a splendid chance of victory As it 
"’as, both sides expressed themselves satisfied The German fleet 
maintained that, though met by a force superior in the ratio of 
C'ghi to five, It inflicted twice as much damage as it suffered, and 
destroyed three battle cruisers, whilst Great Britain mamtamed 
that the German High Seas Fleet was sc\much battered that neier 
again would it risk another fight* 

* For iotunce a *nbfn»niie lorpedoei thre« armowred eni i«rt tn the North Sea (Sept. 
»» «) and a xn ne dettroyed the IwC le* p A)Uium$ oIT the If «h Coiit {Oct 1914} A 
1« a »teel fith.ituped body tiawH ae under water and dnren by eompretsed a r « 
**"'e»aUrje«harec©fe»plo«Te,wh ch nijntedoothe torpedo 1 nk ng any hard tubitance 
lu ipe d dunne the war was up to 30 knot, he. to jo 8000 yard* it would uke 8 m nutet 
It a torpedo waa diieharjed at tight angtea on e .ht baiileth pi n 1 ne eno beh nd the other 
« the Uiual interral the chancel of b it ng w h each torpedo would be leveo to n ne. 
^twrefore if a body ol dei royen attteked balileih pa in order to ducharge torpedoei. and no 
counter attack by deictoyeri wai romediaiely poii We the only remedy for the battleih pi 
*»» cither to turn towardi or turn away from the torpedo attack to ai to preient a ama 1 r 
target. 

* The He! goland B ghl (Aug ipiel wtuch eoit the Cermani three 1 ght cru leri and a 
deitroyer and the action of Bn uh and German batde crunen off the Dogger Bank (Jan, 
«9t5) an act on that led to the deitruef on of a German armoured cru ler and the punu t of 
UiB German ba tie cniueri to w th o 70 m leaofHcl goland. 

•The BaitU of Jutland rewire* llielf low faur phaiea. During the fnt hour Beatty 
* ih wa bat le cru «ri and four battleih pi the latter however being aome d < ance away 
loughi five Cerman ba tie eruueri which d c« «D Beatty louih towardi the mam fleet In 
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The German battle fleet had not succeeded in challenging 
Britain's sea power, and her commerce-destroying cruisers had 
Submarine < 3 oue Comparatively httle damage. But the Ger- 
W4rfare mans, if they failed on the water, very nearly suc- 

ceeded in their campaign under the water. With the beginning 
of 1915 submarines were used by the Germans for commerce 
destroying In defiance of all international lawandofthedictates 
of humanity, submarines attacked and sank without warning 
British and Allied merchant and passenger ships; and the torpe- 
doing of the Lust/aiiia^ especially aroused the horror of the 
civilized world. The Unit^ States protested, and then the 
Germans made concessions — which they did not observe At the 
beginning of 1917 the Germans declared their intention of pur 
suing unresincitd submarine warfare — alt ships found m European 
waters, belonging to whatever nation, would be sunk without 
warning The German naval authorities thought that their new 
policy would bring Great Britain to her knees within six months, 
and it certainly at first met with startling success. Out of every 
too ships leaving England, 25 never returned, and in April, the 
blackest month of all, nearly 900,000 tons of shipping, British, 
Allied, and neutral, were sunk, a far greater amofint than could 
be replaced by fresh building* 

But the black month of April, 1917, saw also the beginning ot 
the dawn For it was then that the United States, her patience 
United States already exhausted by the breaches of international 
enters War igt? atrocitJcs previously committed by 
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Germany, determined, as a lesnlt of the rrnrestrictcd submarine 
campaign, to enter the narr. At once she put her destroyers and 
battleshrps, and all her cmfr, aboire and below the surface, at the 
disposal of Great Britain and her Allies— and the American arid 
British inventive genius was engross^ for the next few months in 
the task of mastenng the deadly peril of the submarine. 

The submarine was mastered. By the end of rpry it had 
ceased to be a decisive factor in the war; and by March, 191S, 
more ships were being built by the Allies than were submarine 
being destroyed. The failure of the submarine is 
one of the most remarkable things in the war; and it was brought 
about by a vanety of causes. To begin with. Allied submarines 
were responsible for a good many German submannes. Morem er, 
there were the ‘'mystery ships", innocent looking merchantmen, 
which seemed to invite the torpedo; but when the submarine had 
fired its torpedo, and came to the surface to secure papers and 
valuables, the ship suddenly revealed guns against which the sub- 
tnatine was helpless 

In the summer of rgH >be inaugurated, 

and the merchant ships were kept in large groups and protected 
by destroyers • Destroyers, because they could attack submarines 
by ramming or by depth chargesi or by torpedoes, whilst they 
themselves were immune from torpedo attacks by their lack 
of depth and by then quickness, were the most deadly enemies of 
the submarine. The submarines, therefore, instead of attacking 
the convoys, tned to get the ships near the British home ports 
when the convoys were broken up« But they found that they 
were attacked by small coastal motor boats— sub-chasers as they 
were called— who could hear them thirty miles away by hydro- 


iVk j u ». w. Indited hke in innocent d<jm«uc Each destroyer earned 

thinror fon, Of 'hem. and. when dnypped. . charje could desmiy a suhmaxtoe w.th.n 

tooft.^d^ureiuofcoune. ataFcaterdwance. , . , ^ 

» The Headouartera of the convoy irrtem were at a room of the Admiralty in London. 
Here was a huie chart covenog the whole of onewrall and on tt were little paper boats 
— oosiuon of the varsoua convoyv There were also little circles 


showing, so far 
how much was kr 
the submaianes cl 


IS known, the exact location of each subnunne. and tt was a.stonishins 
about their movements, onetea-son was because on their lonely voyages 
ired to much with one aoother by wireless which we picked up From 
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phones,' and could then destroy them by depth charges, or they 
might be ‘ spotted” from the air and then attacked Nor was 
this all The Allies were successful in making the egress of 
submannes more difficult Brilliant attacks on the harbours 
of Zcebrugge and Ostend m the spring of 1918 made submarine 
egress impossible for a time in the one case and complicated 
m the other Then a new type of mine with wire filaments 
fifty jards long attached to it was used, and each filament could 
by an electric current explode the mine when a submarine came 
m contact with it Minefields were enormously developed The 
entrance to the Channel was made very difficult, an enormous 
minefield was laid between Norway and the Shetlands chiefly 
by the Americans, and another across the Straits of Otranto in 
the Mediterranean The submarine danger, indeed, far more 
serious m the early part of 1917 than was at all generally realued 
at the time, looked in process, by the autumn of 1918 when the 
war ended, of being definitely overcome.* 

The mam interest of the year 1917, as we realize now, was in the 
submarine menace— if the submarine had succeeded, Great Britain 
must have been starved into submission But other events of 
supreme importance occurred One, as we have*seen, was the 
entrance of the Untied States into the war in April — the black 
month for merchant ships The other was the elimination of 
Russia from the war ow\ng to the Httsstan ReVolxiUon 

The sufferings and losses of the Russians during the war had 
been appalling Everything was lacking rifles, guns, aeroplanes, 
The Rusiian Russians had fought heroically and had 

Revolution ,917 Wonderful offensives, which, as we have seen, 

had helped to save their Western Allies at the Marne and at 
Verdun But the huge forces bccafhe far too often simply 
fodder for the enemies’ cannon Discontent grew, and m 

V The hydrophone gave the d reet 00 of the submar ne end three boats acting abreast 
could locate the exact posit on of the submanae where the baei of d rect on intersected. 

» Some slat St cs may be interest ne The eaoathlr losses to Al ed and neutral th pping 

stead ly decl ned from 87$ 000 tons us Apnl 19 7 to tia ,17 in October 1918 The Cmer 
gency Fleet Co operation created by the Ua ted States, built in a s ngle year 3 100 ooo 
Ions of shppng and in oneshipp ag yard red u ced the t me oeeessary for bu Id ngash p to 

Seventy days. Of *03 German submannes disposed of during tbe war 35 were desiro)ed by 

depth charges 34 by m nehelds, and ty by svbmannca. The All ed minefield from Norway 

to Shetland Islands was 030 miles m length sj to so miles broad 740 ft. deep and 70,000 
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.Much, 1917, food riots in Petrograd developed into letolulion, 
and the Cam was forced to abdicate. Por a time the moderate 
element in the Revolution Party «as supreme and uas lojal to 
the Allies. The Russian army even attempted another offensive 
in Gahcia in July. But, as happens so often in revolutions, the 
poTO quickly passed to the extremists. Indiscipline soon 
spread to the army. The Russian offensive was checked, 
became a retreat, and soon ended in a rout. Before long 
there vtas no longer an orgamicd front in Russia— the Germans 
could break in where they chose. The pouer in Russia passed 
to a most extreme party, the BohhcmHi. under Lenm and Trotsky, 
who before the end of the year had made an armistice with the 
Germans. Soon after the opening of 1918 came the disastrous 
peace of Brest-Lttovsk in which Russia lost all her western 
provinces, including Poland and the Baltic Provinces. 

MeanUme, in rory, the war on the Western Front went on 
with unabated vigour. The Allies were on the offensive, whilst 
the Germans, relying on the submarine warfare, were 
on the defensive. At the beginning of the j-ear the A...... 

Germans made a big retreat on the Somme, abandon- 
mg Peronne and Bapaume, they retired to a stronger line, known 
as the Hindenburg line, and systematically devastated the country 
through which they passed, so as to make furlher advance in that 
sectilr on our part impossible for some^time. In April occurred 
the Battle of Arras, in the course of which the Canadians secured 
the V,my Ridge, north of Arras, a position of great importance.' 
But in the same month a great offensive by the French on the 
Chemindes-Daraes, which ran north of the Aisne and north of 
Reims and Soissons, was a failure; and the failure led to the 
retirement of General Nivelle, who had succeeded General Jolfte 
in the command of the French armies' 

For the rest of the year both British and French fought 

> The Bniisli captuied »t the D»«Je of Ait« nearly M.eoo pnsoiter*. over *50 pins, and 
over 450 mathine pins . the hatlle freed Arras from any danger, and was much the biggest 
Bntish success up to that tune 

* Nivelle hoped to get L*on »o the first day Uofortunattly the Germans had captured 
two months earhw an order which referred to the great offensive. As to who was tespomible 
for us fiilure is a great matter of controversy But no failure was to di.*pinting to the Trench 
nation and troops as this. 

(COT) 
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offensives with what were called “bmited” objectives The 
Bntish object was to clear Ypres and to widen the salient there, 
as the narrowness of this salient had cost the Bntish thousands of 
lives A very successful attack under Genera! Plumer gave the 
Bntish the Messtnts to the south of Ypres, in June From 

August to November came, under General Gough, a campaign in 
the Flanders country north of Ypres, the final object of which 
was to secure the PasstJundaele Ridge But the wetness of 
the weather, which con%erted the ground into a sea of mud, the 
consequent comparative failure of the tanks, and the skilfully 
constructed “pillboxes”* of the enemy, made progress very 
slow, and our final occupation of the ndge w’as only secured 
after appalling casualties Meantime the French made two 
offensives under General Petain, their new Commander in Chief 
The one on the left bank of the Meuse finally cleared Verdun, 
and the other, by a flank attack, forced the Germans to gise up 
the Cheram-des Dames* 

But the Allies, before the year 191 7 was out, had two disappoint 
ments In the first place, the Italuns after an unsuccessful offen 
Ca oretta IhetoseUes attacked on the north-east front at 

* Caporetio (Oct.) Six German divisions, winch had been 
lent to the Austro-Hungarian army, formed the spear head The 
Italians made a disastrous retreat, and found no halting place till, 
after enormous losses, iljey got behind the river Pme, where 
British and French troops came to strengthen them The enemj, 
as they had disposed of Serbia in the autumn of 1915 and of Rou 
mama in 1916, sery nearly broke up the Italian defence m 1917 
And of all their triumphs, the Italian was perhaps the greatest • 

> Ther vrra oUaeri ot ctmnil «ith *«nou« cluniben uu it luii i> ibroucb 
BiaeliiBe-faen could fire m »n dmctMoc. 

• Tie SanVinf mimiMsi wii made •! t^iAiae Coner Jii« at itw tntle of th* Germae 
I ne i( »a» li jWy tucesnful— the Cemun looc, trtjt *enr aenout, »nd lerml 

vrre dettrertd. 

• Tlte Auttro-lulaa liatlle.rreoi v»* at (Lu t me In two laUeeti lo the la the 
Trmit no. an AuM un ulwot or outwani curee lowinlt the Italian 1 oe and Ja iha «a«,ao 
luliaa aaUent or ouiward ewe tewarda the Auitnan Uc. The Germae. and Aurtrfan* 
made a aurpnm attaek at Cxperetts, between ToIbudo and Sloool RobiIxm where the Una 
wat ih sly held. The orlpnal tecah ta itw line wet due lo a Cermaa dirUon whicli la a 

drSH eiivi marched op a road and rot rtfUl Uhud a corpt walloncd In the helxHlt aboea it. 

BmJei temtoty and itoeet and mua t am. the Itarana knt ta ihetf eeteeat a ijnafMe af j 

aulUoo pfttonen and iSao coot, aad had la adddaon a quarter of a m n oa eatnatiea. 
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The second disappointment was on the British front. Hitherto 
for some days or even weeks before an intended oflensUe the 
artillery had begun to batter the enemy’s positions. 

Opposite Camhrai, however, on a day m No\ ember, 
the British forces under Byng, with no preliminary' bombardment, 
made a surprise attack supported by tanks, and aided by fog, real 
and artificial The attack was brilliantly successful — on no 
pre^^ous day had the British gained so much ground. But the 
initial success could not be followed up; the Germans counter- 
attacked and the British lost much of what they had gained. 
Nevertheless the tactics employed opened a new epoch in the 
war The Germans themseUes admit that it gave them valuable 
hints for an ofTensUe battle in the West, hints of which, as we shall 
see, they made full use in the next year' 

Two notable successes, however, the one towards the begin- 
ning and the other towards the end of 1917, must be chronicled 
The Bntish under General Maude renewed an Bipdftd ind 
offensive in Mesopotamia, recovered Kut, and then 
in March captured Bagdad, and before the end of the year 
they had driven the enemy too miles north of the latter city. 
Then, in the’last quarter of the year, General Allenby had a 
most successful offensive in Palestine, turned the Turkish position 
in front of Gaza, and made his entry into fenisa/em For the 
first time since 1187, Jerusalem was once again controlled by a 
Christian country — and appropriately enough General Allenby 
made his entry less than a fortnight before Christmas Day 
By the beginning of the year 1918 it was quite clear that the 
submanne would not accomplish the downfall of Great Britain, 
and with her of her Allies. The Germans, therefore, 
had to stake all on a big offensive in the West before german 
the Americans were ready With Russia disposed 
of they could bring across hundreds of thousands of men 




seised to have been thal the eavatiy, 
place by a broken bridge that the Usfc* 
ingle CcTmaaytinner who knocked over See and that on 
n Thie eras the fim battle <n which unkt wero Ka'iy 
In the fint atud. on a front of i) oooyarda an advance 

made in twelve hours— to fte fishtini Jast prenoutV in the V pres district 


* The causes of failure to push home a fu< 
were to have charged through were held ^ 
•lere held up m another pUee by a 
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success' Ihe wo offensives of Masch and April, hoaever, had 
cosi the Bntish alone neatly 400,000 m killed and wounded 
besides 80.000 prisoners But the troops, though outnumbered 
and driven back, had not lost heart Their defence had been, 
m the words of their Commander in Chief, Lord Haig, “patient, 
dauntless, and successful ’ And, as a consequence, the Germans 
had not obtained Amiens or the Channel ports or the places 
which commanded them 

J/n; saw an offensive farther southwest The Germans 
attacked the Chemin des Dames and achieved instant success 
They advanced ten miles a day, captured thousands of pnsoners, 
and got once more, at Chateau Thierry, to the Marne and within 
forty miles of Pans An offensive in June did not amount to 
much But on July 15th, the Germans made what was destined 
to be their last oflfensue on both sides of Rems This, 
however, achieved little success on one side, on the other 
it was an entire failure, owing to the new tactics of the French, 
who had their front line lightly held with machine guns, and had 
their real defensive position some way back The Germans 
rushed over the first position only to find themselves a prey to 
the French artillery defending the second 

This was destined to be the last German offensive The 
Germans had won brilliant tactical successes, but strategically 
they had failed Amiens and CasseJ Pans and Reims, were 
untaken— and the Allied spirit was unconquerable 

On July the i8ih began the great Allied offensive, which 
was not to stop till, 116 days later, the Germans, broken and 
dispirited, had to agree to all the demands of the -pj,, 

Allies For this remarkable change of fortune many o^'ns've 
causes may be suggested The German military effort was 
spent, and the Allied propaganda, and especially that organized 
by Lord Northcliffe, was b^mning to have Us effect on the 
viarat ol the Germans The Allies again became increasingly 
superior in munitions Moreover, they developed new and 

« The Geraan, fa UJ to B«l ^ eemchy— ®De cf the p volt of the Fni sh front they fa led 
to set t*o h lit hej end Vlount KetntntI and they f« led lo get Catsel from wh ch po nt they 
m ght have shelled Boulogne and Calais. Orael u tpicnd dljr sitaaied cn a sol tary h U, 
over 500 ft. h gh and from the hiU Arty one toons and a huodred viLajet van be seen, 
at »« 1 as the ,ca. 
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cause was the constant and growing pressure of the blockade of 
Germany by the Allied fleet, which had gradually worn down the 
physical and inoral power of resistance of the German army and 
people. The “will to victory” of the German people disappeared 
—they would do no more, because they actually could do no 
more. The last and most important cause of all was the moral 
ardour of the Allies Marshal Foch compares the spirit of the 
Allies who fought against the Germans in 1918 with the spirit of 
the Prussians who fought against Napoleon in 1814 In each 
case there was the same ardour, the same fire, the same con 
tidence in victory, born of belief in a just cause— that is the 
ital explanation of the Prussian victory in 1814 as of the Allies 
in 1918 

The first of the Mhed offensives began on July iStk. The 
Germans in their advance to Ch&Uau Thitrry on the Marne had 
made a great salient or bulge in their line Foch 
attacked this bulge on its western flank, on a 27 mile 
front, between Soissons and Chateau Thierry The Germans 
in the salient had consequently the greatest difBcultj m escaping, 
and only succeeded with great losses With this success the 
imtiative passed definitely to the Miles' The River Marne, 
which had been fatal to German ambitions m 1914, was thus 
again fatal to them four years later in 1918 

The second great offensue on A^su%t 8 th was a Franco- 
Bntish one to clear the Pans Amiens line, and to enlarge the 
field of battle north and south Rawlmson s Fourth Army was to 
attack on both sides of the Villtrs Bretonneux road, and the 
French farther to the right The Fourth Array, after a bnef but 
intense bombardment by no less than 2000 guns, attacked 
on both sides of the road, the Australians on one side and 
Canadians on the other, led b> 400 tanks, and helped by real 
and artificial fog, and U got seven miles on the first day The 
French also made a great advance. August 8th was, in the 
words of Ludendorff, ‘ the black day ’ for the German array 
in the history of the war, and it was on this day that he came to 

» Hu* »ttacV ii«» only pat an tnd «« any thtoat apainst Pam, but led to the eaptute of 
^000 pnsonen too pins, and 6000 macK oe^Cuas— and that at a tune wVen the ALies were 
infenor in eunbers to tbe Gertnans. 
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Ihe conclusion that the «ar must be ended.* Villcrs IJrctonncux 
is indeed an historical place in the histor>' of the war; for it 
ftas there tlial the first German oflensue in igi8 was held up, and 
it was from there that the Ilritish decisiic ofTcnsuc in the same 
)ear br^n. 

'I he attacks then continued unceasingly, but on dilTercnt pans 
of the line. Tot this was loch’s strategy. The situation of the 
enemy was, as Foch said, “infernal'*. The battle would begin 
on one part of the line, and the enemy sent his reserves there — 
hardly had this been done when u began again elsewhere, and 
then again in a third place And )ct all these attacks were co- 
ordinated for a common end Thus, the French followed up 
the successes of August the 8th by two attacks farther south 
Then Djiig’s third arm) attacked between Albert and Arras, 
captured Bapaume and reronne,* and gained m ten days what 
had not been secured b) the British in 1916 m four months At 
the beginning of September, the Hrst Army under Home attacked 
still farther north; and then the American army wiped out the 
St Mihiel salient in the south-east, and opened np the way to 
Metz > 

At the end of September came the hardest Oght of alt, to 
break through what the Allies called the Jlindtnhurg Line, a series 
of lines or positions in some places ten miles in depth * On this 
line a whole series of attacks iias made. The Americans attacked 
between Verdun and the Argonne, and the French between 
Argonne and Reims Tlic British made one attack which gained 
them the Canal du Nord, and another which led to the storm- 
ing of the Canal St Quentin and the Hindenburg Line — both 


I JO throvsh 
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amonpt the most astomsh.ns fets of the tsaf ratthcr north 
the French, Belgtan, and Bnlish, by a combined attach, once 
again cleared the Ypres salient, and rctooh the Messines and 

Passchendaele Rjdges i ,u aiii»»c 

But meantime, m the second halt of September, the A 1 lies 
had achiered decisiie successes elsewhere First came the battle 
o! the Vardar, nhere combined operations on the Buitaria. 
Saloniha front first of the Serbs and French, and 
IhL ot the Bntish and Greeks, broke through the Bulgarian 
detences M ithm ten days Bulgarra petitioned for an armistice, 
and Mithin fifteen she had surrendcred-the most startling ctoge 
m the rvhole history of the rear (Sept 30) As a result, Serbia 
rras recorered, Bulgaria rras occupied by the Allies, and the 
German communications n.th Turkey uere finally and completely 

'''°'Al'rnost at the same time come a brilliant olTenslre by Allenby 
in P,i/M/i«e-an ofTensne chiefly conducted by Indian troops 
After the British capture of Jerusalem, the opposing Tj.a.,. 

hues ran from the sea coast, yusl north of Joppa east 

to yust north of Jericho Allenby s infantry broke through 
the Turkish Irnes by the coast, then the caralry burst through the 
cap, rode some forty miles and cut ofl the retreat of t»o Turkish 
mmies uliilst the airforces bombed uilh deadly effect the road 
through which others tned to retire^ Meantime on the other 
side of the Jordan the Arabs who were allied with us, “mopped 
UP any Turks rhat escaped east The Battles of Megiddo, as 
they ate called were rapidly followed up Before the end of 
September came the fall of Damascus in another month Allenby 
had reached Aleppo and the junction of the railway leading 
to Mesopotamia By the end of October, Turkey had petitioned 
for an armistice and was out of the war 

The third success came m I:a/j In June the Austrians had 

irtk r-nonl rfu honl stdrr ««*<i uncompleted canal jsnng the Scheldt and the 
Somme* »t runs about seven m les west ef Cambn and then S S to two m 1 m west 
of Peroane L deitdorfl says that ev«y possWe step had been ULen hei^ to resist the 
I'y umr. T1..S. Q.™ ^wswi™ e.^i .. .h. Cs.U d a„d w 

eastcfic betyieen Sl QueninandCamb a i if I of water and has var ous tunnels ^ e 
fiih M rLandi D v no managed to gel across the op«n part of the canal w ih rafts and belts 
from cross-channel steamers and one of the ^taffordsb re battal ons captured a bridge as tl e 

Germans were on the point of blow ng top 
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tried a preat o/Tcn^nc aCTOii the have, but though successful at 
AntirU't Completely repulsed. Then, in 

October, the Italians, aided b> the Ilntish and the 
French, tool, the ofTcnsivc; and the Austro Hungarian army was 
soon in disorderly flight ' Resolutions broke out m various parts 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and by the beginning of 
November Austria* Hungary had ceased to be a factor m the 
tvar. 

Meantime, the Germans on the Western Front had l>ccn 
gisen no rest. In the north the Germans !ud to csacuate the 
Ofrmanyt whole Ilclgian coast; and farther south Lille was 
r»ii c\-acuated. The Utiiish fought another battle on a 

twenty mile front, took Camlirai, and continued to make further 
advances and win more liattles The Americ.ins forced the forest 
of the Argonne, and with the French made a rapid ads-ance north. 
The Germans were in a hopeless position. LudendorlT resigned, 
and the Germans petitioned for an armistice, which was granted 
on severe terms. At tt am on Nov. tt the armistice came 
into operation. Tlie tee days' offensive was over, and had 
ended in the most triumphant success.* Two days before it 
ended, in consequence of a revolutionary movgmeni which 
started m the nav7, the German Kaiser sought protection from 
his own subjects by a tlight to Holbnd; and with his flight came 
the fall of all the other ruling pnnees in Germany. 

But we have not jet exfuusted all the fields of war, for during 

• Tk* luUw luM B^T»ii from lli« »to«>c lb* PI»v* nftnh '•e«l. Ibeaisere 

«f l«. due ««l 10 tfl. Autlro-Iuluii. 6««l«,. aad «h*» a»* •>«*« frotiiicf Tbe 

aiuck wat Olid* scrett Ih* Put*, bmtrda IV***** IWM. wn>ck al the dividing line 
Ut<>«CTi ()>« i»o Aii>tn«n ami!*!, eh* e«« f^lac l*** * “* ’*•* 

to Kparai* on* Auiinao armr frOB the olb*r. and both from jh.u- baart. T»« Bnii.h 

divttion. and Itvo lultiii dlvi.ioni, u»d»f Lon) Cavan, wwo 10 »>aS» U >0 O'tatli Tb« 

PiUnb 4 ,v,uon bad to W movod lo lb* froM ot aWacV -aMbiml tb« Awwiaa* dacevetwe »be 
facL Con»equ«ni1y rtconnauaanc** twia mad* by Bmiah olBe*t» nbo wore Italiao un foam, 
and an tb« forward Briiirh troop* were aunUarlr di»|p»i»«l ood not a •mjle Pntith tun wa, 
fired before Ibe aiueb befon Defsre tbe Rivee Piave could be crOKed, an island bad to be 
captured, and this wa* don* by a fleet of hide boau. 

• By the bme of the anmatue the Dettlan* had arrived at Chenl, the Enusb at Mens, 

wbere they ber*n the war, the French at Sfdaftret, nnd the American* at Sedan. The 

Bnlish Empire force* bad atone, in the Ibiee monlht of fighims. uken on the We„rn, 
Froac iSr.ooo pnaonerc, *850 pun*, ap 000 macbine pini and altogether the number wat 
jlj cco pn*en«r»-ai>d dioo gunv At the becinoing of the elTeniive, on July ,j. 

German* had fiodivbion* in reurve nt the armntice Uity bad only ij 10 throw into «he line, 
whiltl the Alliet bad loa 
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the four years aU the German colomes and outposts ^«c ctp- 

tured In the Far East, in 1914, the Japanese, together ctrmin 

with some Bntish troops, took Tsmgtau (K«ao-Chau), **• 

the German trading port in China, and Australians and New Zea 
landers seized the German islands in the Pacific In Africa, the 
French and British took the Camcroons in 1914, whilst the South 
Africans took German South West Africa in 1915 But m East 
Afnca the Germans held out with great pertinacity against the 
Bntish and South Afneans, and not till towards the end of 1917 
did German East Africa finally fall to the Allies 

The war was over The Germans our chief opponents, had 
fought throughout with extraordinary tenacity and skill, and they 
had at times been near decisive success Their fighting Certnan 
qualities are to be admired But they had waged the 
war with a bruuhty and callousness which finds no parallel till we 
go back to the terrible Thirty Years War m the seventeenth 
'sentury They had made numerous airraids on towns in Great 
Bntain and France, which did much harm to the civilian popu 
lation They had made use of gas and other chemical devices 
which were forbidden by international law and they had shown 
the most barbarous cruelty to many of their prisoners But that 
does not exhaust their offences In Belgium, especially, they had 
committed many enormities by wholesale shootings and deporta 
tions of civilians. In France they had^ wilfully destroyed factories 
and mines so as to impoverish the country for years And the 
horrors they perpetrated at sea through their submarines chiefly 
on Bntish merchant ships were so numerous that the story of them 
became almost monotonous The war which Germany had brought 
on Europe cost the European nations thousands of millions of 
pounds, and it left a long xibbon of completely devastated country 
from the sea to Verdun But the most tragic feature of the war 
was the loss to Europe of the best of her manhood and the misery 
and unhappiness that loss brought to millions of homes t 

‘The war cost 50,000 m H on pounds and led to the enUst re of 50 mil oni of armed 
men there were 30 m 1 on canuU es and no less than 8 m U on deaths in France altme 
SI 000 facto es, 630,000 hoxises, and 1659 tesmsh ps were completely destroyed. The 
Nat onal Debt of Frsmee was n 1914 before the srar ss b I on francs— In 19SS i was 
30a bill on francs. The Na onal Debt of Ctcat Bnum was n 19 4 before the srar jCjct 
mill ont— t eras n 19 9 £7*35 mill oss 
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The best short accounts of the war aie tho^ b> Profeasor Pollard 
(Methuen), and Mr C R Fletcher (John Murraj) The naval warfare 
li shortly sketched in Stevens and Westcott's History oj Sta /Veer, 
chaps j6-lS (Doran ol New \otli.) Jetltcoe’s Grand Fleet, gives 

his account of the war, and Corbett’s Htnal Oferations, now m course ot 
publication, is the official histoi) Admiral Sims's Victory at Sea is 

indispensable for the submarine struggle Books b) von Tirpiu, Admiral 
Scheer [Germany's High Seas Fleet), and son Ifase (Ar// ana Jutland) give 
the German view Books on the land operations are innumerable Palkcn 
hayn s General Headquarters, 1^14-16, and Lodendorfl’s IMy Ifar Memories, 
giie the operations from the Gennan new On the operung stages ^fau^ce^ 
Forty Days tn 1^14 ts quite excellent, and his book on The Last Forty Days 
IS good Masefields Galltfah is a liteiar) masterpiece Caltwells Ltje ef 
General Maude gives the storj of the Bagdad advance, and Sfassej s Allenby s 
Final Triumph of the Palestine campaign New military books are well 
reviewed tn the Times Literary Supplement, and the Army Quarterly contains 
articles and renews. The best small atlas is the CkrpnelesyeJ He flat Atlii 
(Constable & Co ), and the best guide to the \\e5tern From is Mmrbeaili, in 
the £ If Guides (Macmillan & Co ) At the CO'Sial Palace ts the National 
^\ar Museum— admirably arranged 


III. Problems of Pe.nce, 1918-21 

"Ihe war was over But the problems of peace were no less 
great than those of vvar,* and though the armistice came in 
November, rritS, the final solution to all of them had not been 
obtained b) 1921 Many impoitant conferences were held bj 
the Allied Statesmen, at which various questions were discussed, 
Th. p.ri. possible decided Of these conferences fat 

Confttenee the largest and most important was that held in Fiins 
dunng the first half of fo whicJi all iJit Allied 

Powers sent delegates. A few pfenar) meetings representing the 
delegates from alt the Allied Powers, great and small, were held 
but the mam work of the settlement was done b) tlic rtprcsenti 
lives of the five principal Allied Powers — 1 ranee, the United 
States, Crtat Bniain, Itilj. and Japan. At fitsl two tq rrsenta 
lives fiwrr eir>r.V *Vcw ftowerr ».baj wa> caAW cAe 

“Counal of Ten", but even that niimt*er was found too large 
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Before long, the task of decision was confined to the “ Big Four ” 
M Clemenceau, the veteran Prime Minister of France, Mr 
Wlson, the President of the United States, Mr Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, Signor Orlando, Prime 
Minister of Italy And when Signor Orlando for a time retired, 
owing to a disagreement about Fiume, the work was earned on by 
the “Big Three” Besides settling a host of other questions, the 
“Big Four” and the “Big Three” were mainly responsible for 
the most difficult task of all — the settling of the terms of peace 
with Germany, which, together with the written constitution of 
the League of Nations, was embodied m the Treaty of VersntHes 
(June, 1919) Subsequent conferences and discussions led to 
the Treaties of Saint Germain (September, 1919) and of Sivres 
(May, 1920), which settled respectively the problems arising out 
of the downfall of the Austro Hungarian Monarchy and of the 
old Turkish Empire 

What was the general result of these treaties and of subsequent 
modifications of them? Terntonally the treaties attempted, so 
The Peace f^^ practicable and reasonable, to redivide 

Settlement £urope on the basis of self determination, of allow 
ing peoples with a distinct culture or language or bistoncal tra 
dition to compose independent states In the south-east the 
territory of Turkey in Europe was reduced to Constantinople and 
a small strip of land outside n — whilst the league of Nations 
was given control of the Straits and the land on either side On 
the other hand the Kingdom of Roumama was more than doubled 
in area, and that of Greece greatly increased,' whilst the Kingdom 
of Jugo-Slavia was created to include Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
Slav provinces that belonged before the war to the Austro Hun 
garian Monarchy Austria and Hungry remained as indepen 
dent republics, though much shorn of their temtones. For 
besides what was given to Roumama and Jugoslavia, part — the 
Trentino and Istria and Trieste — went to Italy;* part, including 
Bohemia, became the new Republic of Ciecho-Slovakia, and 
Galiaa was merged in the ncwRcpublicof Poland, which included 

1 Rounun a • gun* Included IkuiraUa |f oa Ruua), TnnsyNan a and Bul(o<> na (from 
Autina Hungary) IboK of Graces inchidcd Tbnea and the coualiy Including Adnaoe,)le 
wh ch o»«l «o belong «o Turkey acvcril klaoda fa Iko ^eao. and Smyraa. 

* Tume tbe port kaa a tpeeul tutui and a a bco ctiy 
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aUo territory formerly belonging to Russia and to Germany.’ Gcr- 
many^ besides giving up the pan of Polana that the Hohenrollerns 
had seized in the eighteenth century, liad also to give up to 
France AlsacC'Lorrainc, which she had taken from her in 1871, 
and the north half of Sleswig, which she had taken from Denmark 
in 1864 She had to allow the Saar Valley coalfield area for 
fifteen years to be worked b) the French in reparation for the 
wanton destruction which she had inflicted on the French coal- 
mining area * She also had to agree to pay, in reparation, both 
in kind and money, some part of the huge destruction she 
wrought on the Allied countries on land, by sea, and by air. 
Until she had paid what was due to the Allies, the left bank 
of the Rhine was put in Allied occupation. Effectnc steps were 
taken to reduce her military capacity, at all events during this 
generation, to Inflict another war upon Europe 

Of the old Empire of Rutsta, part, as we haie seen, went to 
Rouraanii and to Poland In addition sarious republics fashioned 
themsehes in the Baltic, such as Finland and Esthonia, 

Latsia, and Lithuania The position of Russia remains “***' 
uncertain The Bolshevist leaders have so far been able to put 
down all attempts to overthrow them, but it ts probable that 
their methods of government will ha%e to be completelj altered 
As to the territorial settlement outside Europe, the main 
problems arose out of the disposal of the German colonies 
and the temtones that before the war had been oerm«n «nd 
controlled by the Turkish Empire The s>stem Turkuh Empire* 
of mandates— ol domains administered by ^a^lous European 
nations under the auspices of the League of Nations — was in 
augurated In Africa, part of the German colonies went to France, 
part to Belgium and Portugal, whilst the Union of South Africa 
was given German South West Africa, and to Great Britain was 
assigned German East Afnca and a part of Togoland and the 


IThe new EepiibUc ef Poland had oot ns targe a tei 
teenth century, before its partition by Russia, ^tissia 
and lU chief port Dantzig, which however has been ma 
allowed special facil ties there When attacked by BaUhe 
a dnmatic and (uecessful counter attack 

I At the end of fifteen yean the iDbab tints of t le Saar 
want to belen: to Trance or Germany 


pital ts Warsalr, 

a free town ihovigh Poland is 
; Russia in 1920 Poland made 
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Cameroons. Of the German possessions m the Far East Kiao 
Chau went to Japan, and the Islands m the Pacific to Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand Similarly, with regard to the 
Turkish possessions, whilst Asia Minor m the main was left to 
the Turks, Syria and Cthcia came under the guardianship of 
France, and Palestine and Mesopotamia under that of Great 
Britain, and in Egypt the Protectorate of Great Britain was 
recognized Other parts of lurkish territories, like Armenia and 
Arabia, became self governing or independent 

Reference has been made to the Lta^te of Nations At the 
end of the war, there was amongst all the Allies an intense 
of desire that the Great War should be the last Mr 
Nations \\ilsQn, the President of the United States, General 
Smuts, now Prime Minister of South Afnca, and Lord Robert 
Cecil were the three who had the greatest share in trans 
lating that desire into action The result was the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which became part of the Treaty of Ver 
sallies Under it, representAMes of ihe live great Powers, njth 
representatives of four other nations of the League, formed the 
Council, whilst representatives of all the Powers joining the 
League composed the Assembly of the League > of Nations 
Arrangements were also made for the inclusion of new members * 
Provision was made, not only for the settlement of disputes 
between Powers, but also for an economic boycott of any Power 
who acted in disregard of the wishes of the League Jloreover, 
the League was to secure fair and humane conditions of labour, 
just treatment for natives, and to assist in the prevention of 
disease and other matters To the constitution of the League of 
Nations as at first arranged and to various articles in the Covenant, 
objections have been urged — and so strongly were these objections 
felt that the United States Senate refused to ratify the treaty 
Experience will no doubt lead to the amendment of the Covenant 
in various particulars, or perhaps to the drafting of an entirelj ne« 
Covenant But that in some such League lies the greatest hope 
for the future of mankind is the belief held b} man) statesmen 
of the present day and the prophecy of General Smuts ma) come 
true ‘I am confident that the League of Nations will jet prov« 

V ThiM Amtna falx been includrd 
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Ihe path o{ escape for Europe out of the nun brought about by 
the war ” 

'Fhe problems ol the war and of jv'act absorbed public aittn 
tton from 19x4-21 But afTairs at home were of great importance. 
During the course of the war, m 1918, tno great measures Home 
were pissed, neither of which would probablj Iii\e passed, 
at all events for some jears, if the war bad not existed One was 
the RtprtitnfaUon oj Ike People Ael, which conferred the franchise 
on women, and made them eligible for juries and for membership 
of Parliament, &.c The other was a great Hdueatton .tel, provid- 
ing, amongst other things, for compulsorj continuation schools for 
eight hours a week for “young people”, first from fourteen to 
sixteen jears of age, and eventually from sixteen to eighteen,' and 
allowing local Education Authorities to prohibit boys and girls 
being employed out of school hours before the age of fourteen When 
the law comes into full operation, the youth of Great Britain will 
receive partial education, at all events, from the age of five to eigh 
teen, and Great Bntain will be well started on the way to becom- 
ing an educated democracy— the greatest need of the present day 
Just after the Armistice, Mr Lloyd George appealed to the 
country, andti general election returned him to power with an enor- 
mous majority There followed in England, as was inevitable after 
the war, a great period of industrial unrest and of many strikes. 
Prices went soaring up , and the workers demanded and obtained 
higher wages, not only to meet the increased cost of Imng but to 
improve their conditions of life As a consequence, prices went 
higher, and increased wages had to follow At first, after the 
war, there was employment for all, but with rising prices came 
finally less demand for goods, and in the latter half of 1920 began 
a very severe depression in trade The problem before Great 
Britain is how at one and the same time to secure improved con 
ditions for the wage-earners v\ho provide the manual labour, and 
reasonable profits for the money savers who risk their capital and 
provide the enterpnse and organization, and yet to keep the price 
of production low enough to allow Great Britain to compete, and 
to compete With success, in the markets of the world And it is a 
oroblem which is still unsolved 

seWK lor ihcxe f;ror>r3iineci>i9£ftce "ore ttarted in London nt--, 
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Unrest, howe\er, was not confined to Great Britain Ireland 
at the b^inning of the war, owing to the influence of Mr 
, . ^ Redmond provided luanv recruits But others in Ire- 
land favoured the Gerraans, and in 1916 there was a 
rebellion, which was, howeier, put down without much difficult} 
A new party, the .S»n« Seiners (“Ourseltes alone then arose in 
Ireland who demanded complete independence They would 
not accept a new Home Rule Bill (1920) which divided Irebnd 
lino two provinces, with proiision for their eventual union if 
desired They began a senes of murderous attacks on police 
and soldiers, which led to repnsals, and the condition of Ireland 
quickly got woree and worse * 

But beyond Great Britain there was also dissatisfaction, as in 
Sgypty and here arrangements are proposed which will give the 
The Egyptians in effect self government Meantime, in India 
Emp re thg educated classes demanded a larger share in the 
government of the country, and the result was that a new Bill 
was passed which transferred certain functions of government to 
popularly elected assemblies and which provided for further 
functions being transferred later* The problem Great Britain 
has to face in these distant lands 1$ how to combine self govern 
ment with good government, and how to secure that under 
so-called self-government the weaker and more illiterate classes 
should receive due consid^tion 

A very interesting advance in the position of the self-governing 
Dominions and of India in the Congress of Pans m 1919 must 
finally be noted At that conference they had separate represenla 
tives and they signed the Peace Treaty as independent entities 
Moreover, they have representatives in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations Thus a further step m British Imperial 
history was taken But that the Dominions and India value the 

« Th« (pcech ef th« K tij ai rwlba (Joiw »9»t Mr PWt* «» •*'* n« nj of a 

happ er period 

« The Corernmnit of India H II fip 9) pro -idei ror|waL*r Jjtiee Arnemblio* repreteniloj 
all Ind » onethe Coonell of Stale and the Ofber the l-el dal »e A«»emUy It eecnm for 
lhe«e aMembl et a larfe ineaaure of (nnliol, both aa t< jnida l»S •Uticei and (5 lanre Then 
there ll in *«h Provinee a lej la »» CdoociI and tn niden. ehonen by the Corerntr 
Ireiii lha Lef dai *e Count I are dlrrctty mponaa te to thia Cminefl for ihe adm ncatratton ef 
tertib »jh)e<t« Olher a«Me<>* eonlleue boweeer to remmn oejtt the ceetrel of ,ii« 
Coeemw nod bU oflScul fleeoui e Couoetl, cm poteJ of Pn i' •">! ireri rr\. 
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Imk wth the Mother Countrs', especially that provided by the 
Croira, IS evidenced by the reception given to and the influence 
taerted by the visits of the Prince of Wales to the Dominions 
and of the Date of Connaught to India in 1920-21. At an 
Imperial Conference of Prime Ministers of Great Bntain and the 
Over seas Dominions, and representatives from India, held in 
London in the summer of 1921. matters of great moment to the 
whole Empire were discussed. 
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Cymry the » 3. 7 »• 

CjT'ua 67« 




Drc/om/fao 

(George lirafogo). 5^ 
— ^ hduifruct 4i3« »» 

' other 417 

AigAf* 44& 

De ra, »j »• 

Delhi 467 3*8. ^ . 

Denmvk. K off of and the 
th rty yeata war 33^ 
Derby tarl of «A *3^ ^34 

I DerS'o’t.K ngof^nrter 91 

Desmond. Carl of 4M- 
' " »»er» the. tsi 

Devonshre Duke of s« 
Hart ngtoa 

DeWrt Boer general 71 J. 
D rretvy the (France) jn 
D theniinr Pwmt 4«& 447 
Di»el Sir (Earl of Bea 
CMsfirld) «>s.6aT £3' * 

.K 

I Pur tans „ 

lOvn* rtgM 344. 3S* *« 
' K nga 


Damp er Captt n t®*- 
DiAby Sari of 413 4<4>44<> 
DaiitrrlJ 4*-’- 
Zlrtirlew as 
^*"£0 r rt ds into Cngj 


)om M gucl 
>on ^MOS djS. 

Donald Bane 1347 - , 

Dorset Marque^ M Sut 

folk.DiAeef (Mary Is 


I into CngUnd 
afl at war w th Alfred 
.9 renew the war 30 

^^’leSated by Alfr^ 

M at war w th Edward 
ffie Elder 3S wthAthel 
etan w Ih Edmunc 

theEfder37 underKng 

k ngr 44 

attacked by 

SH£ SMt 

Darly Lord s6i 
Danen Scheme ii&. 

Damley ^rd 3°S-7 

Dii^d‘'iof^SdS'i 63 7, 

Sr Humphry 387 

4C& 


Dost 




naa. niXb^d^Xufth 

I iart eos «?T 

— Cathar ne. ^ 

— Gawan >9V 

Douglas Carder the 146. 
Douglases, the (Scot.) 

J87 *90-1 S94 S 
Drake S r Franco 3'S 3 

I Drogheda stormed 430. 

>d Irisb Under'S... 

I Dao'^iSrrnJ (Egypt) 675. 

1 Dudley (Henry VUe re go) 
— Cc^Guldford syi STtv 
I Duncan King of Scotland 

— A^i rat. ssA 

Dundaa Lord MelvrUe S7»- 

I Dendee Viscount. 4J3- 

Dunk Hr capture ol 399 


XJy^t etnemagrt 033.438* 

(O' 

^ing^o" * 

Caster observance of lA 

I Laitern Quettion the 6so-«. 

' 6rt 64s 670-4. 

Bati /n<ia Company 4<^ 

S 5, 47*. 503- 4*** S'J" 

^ *’■ 

Edgar lis re gn 39-40. 

— fAlhe! ngk 58- 
Ed'nburgh found^ 

Edth dao^hterof Earl God 

I Edmond ^King *8. 

US"." ft. 

' Elder 37 . 

I Ednc (Streona) 41 4 . 

(red 35 
he Martyi 
he Confei 

Cdwa’rd 

sonof Henry 111 97 u*- 

"’^eenquetf of Wales iiS 

ae hia deal ngi w th 
Scotland t35:4S' -■ 

• 11 atBanntekburn 1467* 
he characler 130 he 

,lr 


Dup c a 46A 


warTw'th France iji 

- 2?/er* /Vi«ee ' v^I 

-Pnnee eon of Henry 
I SI3, »•* 

IzK.S&SW- 
_ vfm’rSilai' ft,::; 
S 'rf^rftpir 

format on 7 

I ;rj''*\Af'L^t«nant 693 

Fd«*^K^gof f^orlhumbna. 

I *^11 rs •’ ** “d- 

liiSfil'S'S.* SJif. 

Egbert •■•S'* •*■ 

I Egypt. Bonaparte n jjg 

I JT“K'.-i.r 

Elba. 534 334 
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Ue-ilyn W lEugm^ Pnnee (of Saroy). 

' Custmee ot Ooulaffne 49- 


— — — Sunon 


EJf«rioft of Leofnc. Jt 1 E*ci«-dutr ^ 

l!Sf st&rift 3 S> EihSW <.,.« (.Ji 1 6 A 

-''Sv4r”“' “ ^ 

y ~ , X _ ^uffhtw of — 1> f Thorn**. r9* ^ 3^ 

■n.'ibAKQ.™- , 

EluihSSbu^ oulln«of Fawk«.c«y M* 

.f ’siu.!;? 

5 *jJ, A F«rdn»n<l<>fBrui*»««k 471 

in*d*.3^ U*t<Uy*. 


EmsneiMlion C*(holi4. ST> 
«g< «c 8.644- 
>-«iSUv<f. 

Emm*, w fe of Ca« 

EmmAouel V < 


«»») »3> 

I — if^Ecnpew of Germany 

, — S^yofSpan 44»- 
Ferrar D shopoibu 


EdwarJtll «67 ««ol« 

•eeMon, loot »77 , , 

Franch *e («8j»), di 1 1 ('fl®?* 

djo. 

Franci* 1 of France *44 a45> 

•47 n y y^y 

— Jooeph of Au»tna, 658. 
FrancokjcrmanWar 4*9-7^ 
Fredfock Harl»aro»*a 

— Elector Falat ne (Ger- 

— lie Great) 

ofrniMa.4de 470.477 
/•rrf CAurrA 0/ ^tland 
founded 6a> 

Fre^om love of amonff 
the Saxon*. 8-ie town 
charter* 98 •tnipgle 
for under K ny John 
idS-8 under Henry III 
115-7 freedom of rerf* 
tSS development of (» X 
tecnth century), 340 50 
freedom of »pce^ m 
Pari ament 334 1 bert)r 
ei een»e cnee. 4*9 f*^ 
dem of the pres*. *48 
freedom for Jew* and 
Cathoi e> 60S Me alio 


David*. 


66> 665. 
■eign) 

the. 413- . 

EnniskOlen be* e^ed 434- 

B^a / 1*6. , ^ 

EttenUCerdaU the 679. 
Eorii fCarli). ii 
Ef *ro^i/«n» “Oder 


383 . I 


I 363 toleealonof 4S^ 

E,rasmu». *38, » 4 » 

BtthtaU (feudal fine). 107 

E*sex, k nedom of 6. 

— Earl of (Thoma* Crom 
well) »ee Cromwell 
n El zabelh ■ teiffn 

— <^n*m of m James 1 1 

— Ea^ o?' n Charles li 


DeL on our coma), o 
FtU^^Mho/Go/d a 

F/lh Honarrtty Uru 

T) ^&nd*.68j 


Lord Edward 


Fnar* their order*, ipo-a. 
Frobisher Mart 037 
Fulk of Anjou 93 
Fyrtt the. 11 31. 77 

jCaels.the a. 

Gan C 

Calwaj 


. ....... , Earl of 444. 

Fsher D ahem of Roehetter Game Law*. 608. 

' 'Gardner B vhop of \V^n 

■ ‘ a«3 *74 


F ve Member*, the (Cbarle* 


Flamtotd Ra 3 66.67 
',.1 Tid. r-8. 1 Flanders, Count of 3*. 

Ethelllld.’JSns Of Mercia. 1 Florida, a^u red 477 K »«« 

I fofA n r Ofl C a o, 

. I Forster Inan Secretary 617 
1 — Mr (Jacobite), 4S3-4. 

I Fox. Charlea Jamea, 3a*, 366- 
1 7 S63.s7a.374. „ 

I France po sre niona n France 

Elhe fnlh. r**- I F"'*" “ 74. S 

bUiclred,*onofEtbelwu)f aa I loaae* under K ng John 
— U(rAe(/prmr.^X34.4**4-' 103; po**e*».oos ceded t« 


ibald 666. 

acre General 71a. 

Gate*. General (Amenc 


C avescon P er*. 130. 
Central Atsemili (Scot- 
land), 364. 

Geoffrey of Anjou 3* at vi. 
— »onofHr " 


S'fcn.. 


"E 5 -“ , 

n El zabcth * rei^n, 3 c 

‘ ^ £U ' 
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Emane pat on B I 60 S 
death 609 sec aileo 593 

Gcrma ne Lord George toS, 
Crr Mr the 1 1 
G bbon Edward S 74 - 
G braltar eapture of 943 
reU ned 443 460 1 ege 

G raldoe Cambrens 1 , > 36-7 
Gladstone, htr 6 t 614 6 o. 
613 6 a 6 630-4 63 J -7 638 


Greek ^^ar of Independence 
63a y 

. Greene (American general) 
Gregory the Great (Pope) 

— 8 a 

Grenv Ik George 500 , 501 

-1^ 

— R cKanf ^ats 
: Gre} Carl 609 , C 0,614 6 s 
— Lady Jane *71 
— Sr TTchard eon Ed 
srard J\ a <|ucefl ss 6 . 

— Sr Thomas ao^ 

G ocjn sjS sjj. 

Grouchy rrencl generau 

e Guadeloupe (West Indes) 

474. 

rursein Bertrand du 169 . 
Gu enne eaped iionlolllenry 

Mil) sia 

Culds regulatenof t>> Ed 
ward I t>S properly 
forfeited 067-8 
Gu se Maryol w (eofjamet 


Glastonbury Abbey of jS. 
Glencoe, tnataaere of 417 
(jlendower Owen 004 aoc 
Gloueescer Esrlof<b<ephena 

— B"ri?ra!« nr) III ereign) 
w Du^e ef Humphrey (son 
of Henry IV). lA 179 , 


Gloueetirr segeaf 376, 
Godfrey de IlouUon 94. 
Godolpn n Lo^ 4<s. 

Tolde SrCw^ 

Oondomar Span sh arubas- 

Good the. 194. 

Gordon C rneral. 676. 

_• Lord George j 6 > 

— Riots. «v 
Coschen afr 619.641s 
< oueh. Lord. 

Crafton, iTukeof 364- 
rmrrtl, jjt. 

_ John ted CUverhouse). ! 


Gun^otodre Pfof 341 
CusUvus Adolpl ut «l Swe- 

I C ulhrum^fing of Dane* ja 
I Guy deLongiian 95. 

Itad^ns WaU. 4. I 

Hal lam \ seouni nnd Mar- I 

9 U s ol 4 6 . 

, Ham Hon Duke of 387 ' 

- s r'rSi'sr'’’ '*■ ^ 


■ Hast nge Warren sit-C 
5^ 5^> 

ffa ana cimfureof 473 477 
Havelock General 6^ 6^ 
Hawke Adm ral (George 

Hawkns"^^o1in 3 S 3** 

Helthlield (llathel 1) 15 s> 
He ef Abraham (Que* 

Kel goliny^44 

&eu.%lana of Trane 
w fe of Charles I 337 

?^^nnee»s, daugi ter of 

Charles I 4on. 

Henry U shopofW nchester 

— Pnnee son of Itenry II 

— \T Emperor of Cermany 

-- 1^< England access on 
and msmage 67 h s 
reign 68-70 recalls An 

— H aeeees O" "4 . •> • p«w 
sen ons, 74 S h * gene* 
iaJpolef7j% hisrela 
tioniw ihtheChurchand 
w th BeMet.8»-9o dealK 
90 hiseenlnsotalpoirer 
and eenqurst of irelaad 

— ifl fop grewlhefParla 

tneni. le^ii b a re gn. 

— 7V tfa t* /pr-4 aoo; 

accesBien and eeign. 
003-8. 

— \ iti- 6 h scharaetcrand 

noi c} S09- o. 

— VI 176 !• rttich eampa gn. 
176-81 h s mamage, s o; 
Cades insurreelioiv. si ) 
struggle between Lan- 
caster and \ o k and de- 
poBt onof Uiek ng *10- 

^ 1^ reslorabon sej 

Uoewortb. s»7» 


(•rankle" ^a^6js.6y 


HaeaW K 7/arefooeTi auw. 
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Han ngtim^ Loed (Puke t>f 
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HasT^&^ltKhard ill s 
_r«gnLask I 
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— tb« l>an«. gy I 


ssni h • reign^^lwns 

jagUnd snd bees hw Ih 
KorMI Widsey and Ihe 

rf TOf«<l«e«J^^»3i-64j 

— tLdward Is r»,gnl 

— puke ol (Boliagbe^s), 
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•ftcfwsnli Ilfwy IV, J Incsm« Lu. fint Impmed. I etUbLtiimnit ol tmfi 


f imwaivl tlifc Ake, 3i> th(<Di«wi3tm 

lltnatt 8j. cadpArtytocalM). JS> 

ucTtford. Eul oC, Ipd!i,nM«fm<l«with «<m 

Scjrrnour.tn Henry V m I ita TarMuaram. 4(4 iti 


SeTmour.tnlienryMUi | 

rei|{*» Duke c< S o wa»~»e« 

in c^wsnl Via mcn> i 


eofuJiUon after iyo7 *‘Ai 
_ .. l>up)«aaodClire, 4 £i$^ 

af^Toi ace “SomerWt. UiveaaiKceBw«.4-«k5i(, 

Duke (/* career o' Warrca llatl* 

ineka-Ueach. Sir ,>1 ,6j>-4a. inya. l»*a aucera- 

Hidca I'atha. 67<i. aora m tbcfeovemonhip 

High Chunk J/*rriwraf h>*t4X7 of India 

(Oxford). aince iSae^the Sikh 

llieh Commievon. Coart ef oara. tbeMuciny, &c,, 

» 7 , i'*' ■«' 7 S , 

niulecC at? /M/fit /T»»n/ the. <•& 

IliUebraad (Gregory VH), /iJuIgntef, IhrcUm’iou 

1131 , Sir IfowUntl (of Poet Ini Wcaaei »a »$, 

OfFtec), Innocent III. 104 toj, 

lliepaeiola.expcil ttantOijTv — VltlfPopcX^T 
Hoiarth. the painter. 574. /uitrum^nt fUvernimut 
llotkar. sii the 

H»lul^gue,\yi^ a 4 > /M//nfir(Uohn a mrnV loj, 

HnTjr Kooian Empire, jja • (Henry VIII aV ati 


luttrumfnt tif Covernmut 
tuUnhetiu/knuntrn'i. loc, 

. (HenryVIltavV * 


nniy Kooian bmptra, jja I • (iienry VIII ak rt;^ 
HonieRul* 63.4,0^6101 849, /norr/t/anr Lay 81 m 
i!one'K«a;<c<l*a. 63 > Ireland, tneaded In II 


i!one'K«a;<cd*£ 63 > I 
lloAonua, j. 

Hood. Admiral (Lord), 

Hooker, Richard, tiv 
Hooper, Uiahop «( Gloucea* 
ter. rfi, 

Hopion Sir Ralph, 374. 378, 

HorSId. 

Hothasi. Sir John -na, 
Hot^ur(Htnfy Pe^l. »aj 

H0ward.l.onl.ofEilin^hani 

Howe^Admiral(Lerd). 3x6. 
“-General 507 joS. 

Hubba. 30. 

Hughes. Genera] 514 

llueuenot* 337 

flumbla Pntttart and Ad^ 

tsee the 394. 

Hundred the 9. 

Hundrtd Dayt the see. 
Hundred Ycara War 135-81 
lluikiuon. Mr . 606. 6^ 
Huixer Lord t6i 1 

Hyde.\nne 40 


leeni the y 

Impeachment dirtinguixhed 
fromanActofAtta nder 
•>» .right of claimed by 
the llouxe of OommonR 
SJt, 3^-8, 447 mstancea 

top?n|iS4;v,>!c3i 


GUdttenea Land Art. 
648, recent Iriah lemtla* 
Uon and Hotoe tvulc, 

jretoo^^yji 
Iron indudry, derelopnent 
of (before >813!, 587 
Itabei'a of AnrouUmr. wife 
of King John, lox 
~ •* France, wife of Edward 
f U'A *';‘54 


alavea tn. 616. 705. 

Jamea I of Scoliana, «8> 

— H. aijoi 
-HI. api-ai 

- }y. .P.- 4 . 


Ireland. tneadM In Henry 
II a reign. 91 vixited w 
King John 101, eondi* 
ttenef inteignofHrnry 
Vli 440 . EarU of Kil 
dare. 4x1 under Henry 
Mil. 4>i under Ehta* 
beth 943 ShaneO.Seilla 
rebellion and remeal of 
(..athelicimn 443 De^ 
Riond tebellum 444 Ty* 

horrora of Inih warfan’ 
4*3 plantat on UUter, 
4>6, rule of htraFToH 

E ' the Ineh rebellion 

) 41S. Crmwell in 
nd 449-71 under 
Oiailee II 430-1. under 
Jamea II. 434. 543 ]nsh 

E irl ament and penal 
*'■ S7S poblical and 
economical condition of 

gSu^fS'S fZ: 

mngaActrmaled 578- 

ivJjrii"”". ‘IS, 

l/aiUd Inskman s&, 
the FiltwSliam epiaodc 
sSo-i, French eapMition 
nee of Oranmam. UUter 
diMirncd 38, the Inih 
■rbcUum (1798). 384 the 
Act of Union 384-3 
Cathidic ccnaneipalion 
rcfuied by George 111 
3831 Dana O^neii 
and the Cathol c Asim 
ciation 644. the tithe 
war, W repeal agiu- 
tioo. 641 Uie pouto 
faiDine of iS^ 646 die- 


ehtrmctrr, 
JiT 53?/ J!»H m th« 
Ih tty Veara War, 334-6. 
pletiapinathim. 339-44 

hi*mini4trn.34a-3 turn 


344 HamptonCourtCoif 
ferenee 348, itrugglebe- 


— H aecetiion 403. 415; 
character 40B mamare, 
4«>i the Ezeluaion Dill, 
4 « 4 . Monmoutha rebel- 
lion 416, Jameaa ty 
V® Declaration 
ot Indulgence. 417* the 
Revdution and ft ght ol 
the king 4i8 Scotland 

S under Jamea H, 440. 
ameaon Raid 711 

eflreya. ph ef Joatice. 4,6. 
enkina, CapUin 461 * 
enny Gcddea, j 66 . 
crome Bonaparte King ol 
Holland 344 ^ 

Jerusalem takenbjtheAraba, 

?3 ‘>y theCru 4 aderfc 9 , 
by baiadin 95. 

(Admiral) 

T *** . ®t. Vincent Earl". 
Jesuits la Elizabeths reign. 

31*. in Ireland 443. 

Jews, treatment of in early 
times. 94-3 admitted to 
T«. *“r •‘'"ent. CoS. 

JohU PnnM( 5 ^^John> wxa 

of Henry II, ,0,^5 
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S«con<l Refomi QiH 610 
work nr of 613 reject 
llomelfjle Inejr 

present postion 

Lome (Johnt Lorjl of t4p 
Loth an. *“ 

, 5 ®* ‘J*- 


3 Smtland. 


. Pnnec (Loo » \ 111) of ' 

France loS. tti 
-IX np 
-Xt .jj. 

-XU *|».a43.»44- 

— Xl\ 40D. 40a, 411 4'7 

<3T 

— X\l <»>*« S**- 

-X\Ufss4 

— Uonaparte K ng of Ilol 

land 542 S44- 

— Napolran oTPrance 6a& 

6A-<i 66«-t <i6y7o. 

— Phi pp« of France 6jS 
6 j7 658. tAs 66fi. 

Louienurr (n Cape Breton 
' ■ North Amenca) 
of 46^ 

Ludd te T ols. 634. 

Ltither ajo-> . 

Lueemboure Duke of ejo. 


Lueemboure Uu 
Lyndhunt, Lord 


^AiMr'frnerwf* fir ny 

^la]ca]m I K ngr I 

land 3“ 

— 11 Ma. 

— in (Caninort).£7 133. 

— 1\.?6. 

Malta. 318.331 S3S j&x 

— : sjia 

Man Isle of 13. 

Manchester Cartof(Charte» 
la mgn). «3.377 t?*- 
ifanenesler Mattaere 003. 
Man la. capture of 475 477 
Mantes. laV o|f of 64 
Manufactures, 

I of r 

March Earl 

Mort mer S04. 

— Earlof grandsonofaboj 

— CaSof'^wardPlantaee* 

net (Edward IV) a<& 
Mar^rct. a ster of Ed(;ar 

— ^fa Jo/%< 

— of An;oa , 

Vi 18u.s1e1.at3 a & s 9. 

— Duchmof Duri^^dyfs t* 
daughter of l(enr) \ll 

S40. S9> S9^ 

Mana Theresa of Austria, 
4« . 4?* 4*3 4«» 


*14* o 

Macbeth K ng of Scotland 

Mac^iald Flora. 486. 
hlaedonalds of Glencoe 
Mackay Gen 


Madeline wfeofj^ 
ofSeoltand sgA 

M,dP>rlamtnl Iht ,, 

Madras taken by the French 
and exchanged 463. 

Madrid Pnnee Charles 

Iluck neham at 3M 
occupied and evacuated 

Magda ene College Oxford 

ifa^l Carla • 106 

confirmed by Henry 
til mportant cla — 
omited oy Henry HI 
in confirmed by Ed 
ward I 109. ISO the tm« 
twtant clause replaced 
„ by Edward 1 t«. 
tfan m ContO um 6> 
JfaArf the 676-S. 
ilaine (Prann) taken by 
NVl am Duke of Noe 
mandy •> falUtoPnnc 
„ “"n- (Henry II). 74 
Ma n Plot Sja. 

\laiUand otLeth ngton 303. 


.sa 


land) 


Marlborough Duchesa of 
— du 5 e*i^ ^lS, 4JS 438-44 

Ifa^vc (Christopher 313. 
VarprataU rrart* 3,, 3,7 
Marnaces. ro>aI ^99. 

^lar a Rebel! on (ryijV 483- 
Martn<|Uc (Mest lud es) 

V^s^oVlIenrj MU 


fl ght (o England yiSi 
imprisonment and plots 
aga nst LI rabeth jxy 
13 exeouton 314. 

Mary of Modena. Princess, 
second w fe of James II 
4*7 

— Pnncess(Mar3 H).daugh 

ter of James 11 (IJI tC&)) 
402 417 seethen Mary 
11 Queen- 

II Queen access on 446 
character 4ja 
Matham Mrs. 433. 
Massacre at L moges 169, 

— ofAmboyna 403. 

— — Cawnpore 69a. 

— — Glencoe 437 

— Protestanls m Ireland 
( 641) 4^ 

— St. Bartholomew 3 a. 

— — Sl Bnee 43. 

Msssena, Marshal 549, 
Masul patam eapt 4>& 
Mat Ida. w fe of \\ lU am I 

— ('i^aud) w fe of Henry 1 


enryi 70 heratrug 

glet for the crown 7S-3. 
Maunt us, captured 344 re> 
ta ned 560, 

Mas ml an 1 of German} 

^fa/>^t«r%he 348.403 
Masnooth College 6s 
Med na S dqn a Duke of 

MeerJaA^ 4 — 

Mehcmet A1 ' 

Melbourne 

6 6-8. 

Mend cant Orders 190. 
Mendoza Span sh envo) 

Men«h Pr nee 660. 
Menteith Sr John 143. 
Merc a ^ nf^om or com 

13-5 falls to decay s 


,a44 SS9. n*- 

I access on 
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-ofC 

of So.. . 

— Stuart Qui 

b Ah s9b plans 1 
mamage s66 s< 
France and mam 
Uaupb n >67 reti 

Scotland 304 tr . 

Damley 303 murder of 
R zz o. 306 b Ah of a 
son (james VI). 306 
attcr Damley B muraet 
mames Bolnwell sot 
Carber^ IITI Locb> 
teven Laagside, 307-8 


*>463 


»3-S laiis to decay at. 
^^ere lest Pari ame I the 


a Is 60, 
Method sts, 407 
Methuen Lo^ 7 ». 

iich 641 a 658, 


Metier. 

Metzsi 

511) of our 7 

^t^lmary Pet t on oil 
MJner 7,^ ^ 


n oned, 460, 4^ 70, 
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*- Loi^* toe "Russell. Ad* 
miral 

Oilcans, Duchess of, 40a. , 

— Duke of. pnsonet at Apo* 

— Duke of.^oo, 484, 

— Maul of. 178-^ 

—siege of. WS. I 

Onomde. slarouis (and 


Acts Bgainst the Puri* 
tans, 409-i<>i 4i>> 4131 
dissolted. 414: new par* 
liament 414-5: no parlia* 


■xL ^rl of' sec "Wal-1 RefortnalioB Parimment tnent from 4'SS 

^ tail of. sec andJlcBTyMUsbreaeh parUamentandJamesn. 

Md-*sec "RusselL Ad- with Rome. 457-63: the 415. 4175 parliammt and 

^ tee Kusseii.Aa Refonnatioo Sndef Ed* its powers after the Ke- 

,0, rclicvMis settlement nse of the cabinet sys* 

Snderfcha^li.s78-8JS tern, 478-80: working ol 

e«^^f’ts^ Ehtabeth cscommum* the consUtution line 

’d^O ^'*(' 3hwles^*l^ Pan?*atr Parliament. IkeU of. sec 

biChartesVllofFranee. the J/o*/. uoj theGoorf. 


parliament and James n, 
415. 417; parliament and 
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king. BrHvNtUa, as; 
rises to importance, a;-^, 
under Alfrnl a6-3cx 
•stminster Abbey as a 
sanctuary. as6. 

Vsfmiaafrr AsaemUy 

. . .stmorlviu . 

Wexford stormed by 
well. 430. 

Whigs, ongin of name, 414-5: 
their policy and pnn* 
ciples. 4<t-s: disliked b> 
Queen Anne. 453-4; au- 

S -eme under the first two 
corges.^8> see 4^-^* 


, S6*-S. change . 

politics after (831 611-4 
in power from >S3i>>4i 
614-8. again. 184^51. 
613-51 see further thtip- 
ter* on "Polities and 
Parties . 

Whitby. Synod of 16. 

While SirCeorge it. 
Whitehall, palace at 3 
W'hitfield George. 4<y7 
\\'hitpft ArchbithopofCan- 


* Vi 

WiiiiamTOukeof Nonnand) . 
Tints England. 30, makes 
llarohl recognize his 
elaim* 51. bivcareer.si 


«ey. S3, vKtooou* at 
Hastings. s|-6. offered 
thecrown.^ hissyitem 
of land tenure 60-4 ; ns. 
mgs against him. so. 6». 
63 • oomesday survey. 
63 character and deaUi, 

— l^fRufiis) succeed* his 
father as King of Eng- 
land. 66. quan^ with his 
bsronsaad eMer hrniher, 
67 defeats the Wel*h 
andScotv 67, hisquami 
with Ansetm, 83, hir 
desth. 67 

— the Lion King of Seot- 

tnnd. does homage la 
Henry II. 90. 135, the 


right ol homage given 
back by Ricnara I. 

III, lands at Tor- 
bay.418, withhiaconsort 


446; Act c 
passed, 417: lack of 
lovalty, characters of 
William and Mary, 44^ 
so: opposition to hi* 
policy, 450: the Nalional 
Debt, 450; death, 451 
sec also 434-8. 

— IV, accession, 609; Whig 

mmirtnes. and struggle 
for (he Reform Bill, 609- 
15, on hisown initiative, 
dismisses the Melbourne 

— oPw •;s£. ft94- 

Willoughby, L-ieu tenant, 693 

VVilton LoidGreyde *71, 

Wishart, George, reformer, 

If'i/an, the. how composed, 

Wolfe. General, 471-4 

— Tone. Theobald, 580. 

Woltejey Sir GameC (Gene- 

WolMy! ( 

woa:te\t 

Wordsworth, William, 511, 

Uymt 45 *. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 41a 

W) alt. Sir Thomas, 174. 

Wyclifand thcLoUarda, 168. 


Aanes in, so; capturra 
ly William I en, siege 
-if in Civil War. 378. 

— Duke of («) Edmund, son 
of Edward HI. 109; (si 
Richard, descendant of 

above son, sn, s,a ai-, 
•16. ai8, (3) Edward 
son of Richard (Edward 

Uames’ll), tijf'ieSr*^” 

ir-.Vs^ ^'eJi’^mfe 

oratown, capitulation o! 
(America), 510^ 
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A35«jby. Offfirral. ?3* * 
Maacc-Lcrrain*. 7*u. T*> 
\miefn, 7JJ. 

Ant««rp, 72*. _ 

• Armj«t»«e. 758. 

Atquith, arr.. 74a 

Auatraliatia, 741 ^ 

Auatru-llunffanri 7i> . 
xf4Uof,7sa. 

72(5. 73t 

B 4 lkainm, 7 iv ^ 

Hntty, AdminJ, 744 
lieleiun. 716. 7^ 

•Uij Four", tea ‘ . 

n.amarck. 710. , * 

UolthrvnU. 749> , . 

13««nia. 71s- . < 

Drtslau, 74> 

Draft Litovak, 74» 

Unt.fti btn(»««. 7*^ 
RnjMilafT. <««net»I. yr* , 
Bukturaat. Traitf o«7 tii 
Bulgana, 724. 73^ 

— tall of. 7J7 • ' 

Cambral. 7SI ' 

Canadian!, 741 • , *' 

Champafrne 73 ^ * 

Ch 4 t«au-Thi«rry. US' _ 
Oiemin-dccDane* 7U 
Clcm«n<«au. 3 L, 754* 
Colonics 7«& 

Conscnption, 741. 

ConToy Sfst^. 747 . '< 
••CouncU ofTcii\7<« 

Uardaocllcs 734 . . 

Defence of Realm Aet. 743 
Dual AUiaoce. yao, 7a» 

Education Act. 763 
Edward VII. 733. 

E’iU.xnA.tjianA^'V+t 
Ferdinand, Archduke. fS- 

Foch, GeneraL 754- 


— treaty* »tth yaj^ 

Fredenck the Creat. 

\ Oalhprdu 721 » 

' Ocneral election. 765. ^ 

Geoeee. ^<r> 74<> 734' 

Gertnany. yao. ' 

_\So«ti Power. 7**- 

— Navv Law.yaa. 

and Tuffcs. 7*4. ' *, , 

— declares war, 7^ •' r | 

I — fvntt oC 7»7' 

>- elan o( attack. Tjo- i '• 

— colonies of 71% 7*> 

‘ r- rnetbods of. 7J> 

Getien. 742- 

tlab«bu<v iloufc of. 7*> 

: i(er4egavuta.7av 
' il.ndenburt. 74^ 

jltotieox'cJi^. I'loutc of. 7 i> 
India, 7<i6. 

Indian tnxM f4t. 

Ireland. jiA. ^ 

Italy. 7«0. 74« ?4®i 7S7 


Namur, 

Navy, duties of. 742. 
New Zealanders 741. 
SorthdifTe, Lord. 712 


Parts Conferener. 760, 
i’asscheodaele Kidec, 73a 
Peace SetUentent. 

Representation of People 
Art, 765. 

Keumania. 740. *’ 

— Reeolotien in 74S. 
Russo-Japanese tVar, ysj- 

Su GennaLs. ‘Treat) of, 76a 
Salonika, yjS, 

Serbia 7»s, 7^5. * 

Tra^^ of, 76a 

Smuts General. 74X 
Somme yyi^ 

Soudan yea 
State control 74a. 
Submarine warfare. 746, 747 

Tanks. 


lutland. battle of yeS- 


League of Natmns 7*4- 
General, 740. 

LuutoHta 740. 

Marne. 731 

Maude. GeneraL 7Si4 * 
Mesopotamia 7^ 731/ 


anks, 740. 
annen^rg, 7; 


Verdun 73B, 

Versailles, Treaty of. jSa 
Vimy Ridge, 738 749 


Wilson Prciident 
IVerc! xy 
1 Zeehrugge, 748. 



